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PREFACE. 


‘* The love of truth, a deep thirst for it, a 
deliberate purpose to seek it, and hold it: 
fast, may be considered as the very foun- 
dation of human culture aad dignity.’’ 
— W. E. Channing. 


Srroxe convictions that all superstitions are pernicious, 
that Christianity is a superstition, that abundant evidence 
can be produced of its false, superstitious and pernicious 
character, that this evidence may be presented in such a 
way as to be perfectly irresistible to every intelligent and 
impartial man, that this presentation were better made in 
my poor way than not made at all, and that hostility to 
systems, believed to be superstitious, is a duty which every 
man owes to himself and to society—these are my motives 
th writing and publishing this book. Christianity comes 
bume to, and has 8 strong influence upon every man who 
deserves to be called “civilized.” He cannot be ignorant 
that it is rejected by a large proportion of the learned men 
of the age, and it is his duty to desire to know the reason. 
No man can look with contempt on the religious opinions 
of Hume, Gibbon, Paine, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Froude, 
Bentham, Romilly, Bowring, Carlyle, Emerson, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Greg, Parker, Martineau, Hennell, 
Montaigne, Bayle, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’ Alem- 
bert, La Place, Arago, Mirabeau, Napoleon, Buffon, Comte, 
Cousin, Spinoza, Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, Frederick the 
Great, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, De Wette, Feuerbach and 
Strauss—no man is so exalted that the opinions of such 
men, on the greatest questions which occupy the human 
mind, can be unworthy of his notice. On the contrary, it 
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is the daty of every man to learn those opinions if he can 
‘It is high treason to humanity to be indifferent about reli- 
gion ;”* itis high treason to truth to adopt an opinion 
without having giving both sides, for and against, ar equally 
fair hearing. The evidences for Christianity have been 
compiled by a number of very able writers: so that the 
stadent can gain a comprehensive and clear view of all that 
can be said for that system in a few hours: but previous 
to the publication of this book, no sach compilation had been 
made of the evidences on the other side : and the opinions 
of those, who had written against Christianity, were scattered 
through bundreds of volumes, many of which are with diffi- 
culty to be found, and require a great expense of time and 
money for their examination. Besides, the writings of some 
of these authors are not easily to be understood, even by the 
thoroughbred student, and are quite unintelligible to the 
masses, who depend for their support upon their physical 
labor. From the skeptical writings of these and other great 
men, I have tried to compile a book for the million,—to 
give within a small space, a clear view of the principal evi- 
dences against Christianity. If the attempt to save labor 
in the acquisition of a knowledze of what has been written 
against the Bible, or if the diffusion of such knowledve he 
wrong, let the sin be on my own head. And if I am to be 
punished by my fellow-men, whether the punishment consist 
in bodily pains or in denunciation, abuse and excommunica- 
tion, I ask only that when they raise the hand to strike, 
each one shall, for himsck, declare ‘‘ Iam without sin : I never 
had any doubt of the truth of the religious dogmas which I 
profess to beliere.”’ 

A much respected friend writes to me, as my book is 
about to go to press, “If I might recommend anything, it 
would be to cultivate the tone of Strauss, who examined the 
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subject not as an interested inhabitant of this world, but as 
if he had happened here from another planet, and was 
merely giving an account of things Aere to his friend—say, 
in Jupiter.” There is undoubtedly something admirable in 
that tone: but I must confess that I cannot, neither would 
I if I could, assume it. The war against superstition is not 
with me an affair undertaken merely because I have no 
other way of passing my time—it is not an affair, the pro- 
gress and result of which will furnish me with equal amuse- 
ment or be looked upon with equal indifference, whether my 
cause be successfal or not. The religious tyrant is not less 
hateful to me than the political despot or the foreign op- 
pressor. As I would feel a bitter indignation at the wrongs 
inflicted by the latter, so do I at the evils caused by the 
former. And this indignation I shall not attempt to con- 
cea]. All the earnestness of which my soal is capable, is 
enlisted in this struggle. As under certain circumstances, 
I would deliberately shed the blood of my fellow-men in 
defense of my country so now I shall not shun the call 
which I feel to wound the feelings and the prejudices of the 
partizans of a maleficent creed. 

Though I cannot but rejoice at times in the strength of 
my cause, and exult in the confidence of its victory ; though 
the very difficulty of the task which I have undertaken and 
the might of the enemies whom 7 oppose, are such as to 
give a keen pleasure, to one who can appreciate ‘the rap- 
ture of the strife,” yet there are other times, when I am 
sad and sorry that such a labor should have appeared to 
me in the guise of a duty. The feelings would have to be 
nnasually blant in a man who could feel unalloyed pleasure 
in endeavoring to overthrow a system which is woven in| 
with the heart-strings of many of those who are dearest to 
him. ‘To oppose * the institution which your fathers 
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loved in centuries gone by ; to sweep off the altars, forms 
and usages which ministered to your mother’s piety, helped 
her bear the cross and bitter ills of life, to sunder your ties 
of social sympathy, to destroy the rites associated with the 
aspiring dream of childhood, and its earliest prayer, and 
the sunny days of youth—to disturb these because they 
weave ehains, invisible but despotic, which bind the arm 
and fetter the foot, and confine the heart ;—to hew down 
the hoary tree under whose shade the nations played their 
game of life, and found in death the clod of the valley sweet 
to their weary bosom—to destroy all this because it poisons 
the air and stifles the breath of the world—it is a sad and 
bitter thing.” 

A large class of my countrymen—a very respectable 
class, a class to whose opinions [ am in no wise insensible 
—will consider the publication of this book, or even the 
public avowal of the principal doctrines advanced in it, as 
proof that the author is a very unwise, even a bad man,—an 
enemy to God, to religion, to morality and to society. Unwise 
and indiscreet I may be, but I am not conscious of wrong - 
in doing what I now do. On the contrary, I feel a strong 
hope that this work will do good, that it will exercise an 
influence (perhaps a very weak one) to make men happier 
and better : and I have the strongest confidence that it can 
do no evil. It is written carefully and conscientiously 
and does not, to the author’s knowledge or belief, contain 
one untrue statement or unfair argument, or-one objection 
(to Christianity) which can be satisfactorily controverted. 
I have not argued the Christian side of the question elabo- 
rately : indeed, I have given very little of the matter which 
goes to fill up most of the books on the ‘Evidences of 
(for) Christianity,” but it is because I thought tAat matter 
rendered completely worthless by what is herein contained. 
Bat even had I considered any or all of the Christian argu- 
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mentation to be excellent and unansweruble, it would have 
been useless for me to have here inserted, that which has 
elsewhere been published in able, clear, comprehensive and 
concise essays, which are to be found in every library and 
book-shop. I now refer the reader to the works in favor 
of the Bible by Paley, Alexander, Chalmers, Palfrey, Chan- 
ning and Watson: and I invite him to weigh their ar- 
guments and evidences, step by step, with my own. The 
superior merit of my cause more than compensates for my 
great inferiority in literary ability. ‘The reader will find” 
bere “none of those arts which are commonly employed by 
disputants either to perplex a good cause or to palliate a 
bad one, no subtle refinements, forced constructions or eva- 
sive distinctions, but plain reasonings grounded on plain 
facts, and published with an honest and disinterested view 
to free the minds of men from an inveterate imposture, which 
through a long succession of ages has disgraced” religion, 
“‘and tyrannized over the reason and senses of the Christian 
world.” * 

The first edition of ‘' The Evidences against Christianity,” 
published in San Francisco, was honored with a number of 
notices and criticisms by Californian newspapers, which 
generally condemned the publication, not because Chris- 
tianity is true or because the ideas advanced in the book 
are false, but because, as they hinted, it is necessary to res- 
pect the religious prejudices of the people, because the peo- 
ple must have some “religion,” and because I proposed to 
overthrow Christianity without offering any other “ religion” 
to put in its place. Many of them asserted, directly or in- 
directly, that a false religion is not necessarily pernicious in 
its influence, and that no amount of sincerity, no purity and 
strength of benevolent motive, could justify me for sending 
forth such a book. JI do not agree with them and in these 
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matters, I cannot follow the dictation of others. He who 
wishes to do credit to humanity, must seek his rule of action 
within and not withoat. 

I am well aware that many silustrious men, inclnding 
a bumber of prominent “ Infidels” have said that some re 
ligious creed, some religion dependent for its existence on 
sentiment or superstition is necessary for the common 
people—that a philosophical creed, a religion founded solely 
on reason would never suffice to protect them from immor- 
ality. Ishall meet this, like every other important, con- 
sideration connected with the main question at issue, in a 
direct manner : although it is not consistent with my main 
purpose, to argue at length the influences of belief on the 
morality of nations. I regret that we have no essay con- 
taining all that might be said of the pernicious moral con- 
sequences which, as the Christians assert, would ensue apon 
the total extinction of Christianity and the universal reign 
of deism, pantheism, or atheism. In becoming the active 
assailant of the Bible, I follow the example of many good 
and great men. It is true that most of the great anti- 
Christian authors wrote so as to be understood only by the 
learned, but one main cause, of their not addressing them- 
selves to the million was, that the million were not cap 
able, in earlier times, of weighing the evidence and appre- 
ciating the arguments. 

Superstition is grounded upon ignorance, which latter 
must be removed before the former can be overthrown. 
The Mohammedan who has been merely convinced that 
Mohammed is not the prophet of God, will believe in some 
other prophet, who may be little better than Mohammed. 
When a man is so ignorant as to ask another man the way 
to Heaven, he is bound to he superstitious, and it does not 
matter much whom he asks. and it does not help bim 
greatly to discover that such a one is not the right one. His 
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need will remain the same, until his mind is so cultivated 
that he understands Heaven to be a place which exists only 
in his own conception—until he understands that all the 
assertions of the priests, about infinite and eternal happi- 
ness in another life after the death of the body, are and 
must be pure fables. 

In ancient times the downfall of one form of superstition 
was always followed by the rise of another ; and there are 
many who may think that it will be of little use to over- 
throw Christianity, if other superstitions are to take its 
place. Science and philosophy are the sole power which 
are certain to dispel superstition, and teach the only doc- 
trines which should occupy the place of the expelled demon : 
bat they work slowly : they scarcely take o step in an age 
among the masses of the people. However, let us not des- 
pair. The world does move, and of late the motion has 
been accelerating wonderfully. Let us not curse the human 
tree becanse it does not bear figs as we might wish: “let 
ns wait ; * let us dig about it: in time it shall put forth 
fruit.” Science is slow, but we know also that she is sure. 
Philosophy, by its very nature, is destined to be the com- 
mon property of all mankind. ‘‘The discoveries, ¢ which 
in one age are confined to the studious and enlightened few, 
become in the next the established creed of the learned, 
and, in the third, form part of the elementary principles of 
education.” 

In my war against the Christian snperstition, I seek to 
break down the superstition as well as the Christianity. I 
hare endeavored, with very limited success beyond doubt, 
to ret forth clearly, to popularize a number of important 
principles of science and philosophy. I have sought, by 
giving a oumber of interesting extracts from great authors, 
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to kindle a desire in my readers to look farther, to pursue 
those trains of thought which I have brought to their at- 
tention. Even if my attempts to popularize certain doc- 
trines of science and philosophy be complete failures, and if 
J should know that success in exposing the absurdity of 
Christianity would be followed by the adoption of some 
other form of superstition, I should still persevere ; for the 
overthrow of a religious belief is always accompanied by a 
period of mental activity which must be beneficial. It is 
probable that the new superstition will always be a little 
better than the old one ; man cannot outgrow many par- 
ticular forms without learning some valuable general prin- 
ciples. 

The system, which I propose to sweep away, has lost 
its vitality, and a considerable portion of it has already 
turned into corruption. ‘‘ Mankind * has outgrown the 
popular theology.” ‘‘No man f can go with his thoughts 
aboat him into one of our churches, without feeling that 
what hold the public worship had on men is gone or going. 
It has lost its grasp on the affection of the good and the 
fear of the bad. « # It is already beginning to indicate 
character an& religion to withdraw from the religiousemeet- 
ings. # # The prayers and even the dogmas of the 
Charch are like the Zodiac of Denderah and astronomical 
monuments of the Hindoos—wholly insulated from anything, 
now extant in the life and business of the people.” Chris- 
tianity exists only by snfferance and cannot exist so mach 
longer. Every intelligent man must see that all the evi- 
dences and arguments against it, must come-within the reach 
of the people at no distant day. Why should I not endea- 
vor to place them in their hands now? I have yet to learn 
that it is wrong to save labor to others by compiling, ar- 
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ranging, digesting, condensing, and republishing in a har- 
monious whole the scattered thoughts of able and learned 
men on any important print of religious or social philosophy. 
My justification, however, before my own conscience, de- 
pends not on the example of others, or on the knowledge 
that if I should not attack Christianity, somebody else 
would, but upon the belief that duty requires me to do my 
utmost to overthrow a great system of falsehood. 

To consider the attainment of all the possible truth in 
regard to religion as a great and substantial blessing—to 
understand that that truth is to be attained only by the 
bold exercise of reason and submission to all its clear con- 
clusions as of the highest tribunal, whose decisions are in- 
fallible until questioned or revoked by itself upon complaint 
of doubt (truth’s prosecuting attorney in the court of phi- 
lozsophy )—to examinesthe affirmative and negative sides of 
every religious question before believing either—to begin 
and continue the examination with a desire to see the whole 
force of all the evidence and arguments—to examine as 
fally as means will permit and the importance of the subject 
justify—to examine both sides with equal thoroughness and 
equal zeal if possible—to feel throughout the examination 
that religious truth must be good, and error evil,—to dis- 
believe all the punishments, threatened in a future Hell for 
autrue religious opinions adopted after honest and impar- 
tial investigation ; or if that Hell be believed, to scorn and 
defy it and its author—to be zealously attached to all reli- 
gious opinions deliberately formed—if free to declare them 
openly, and, if enslaved, (by the fear of physical or mental 
pain for self or others) to lament the slavery because of the 
restriction upon the expression of belief—to hate and de- 
spise all cant and hypocrisy—to pity all canters and hypo- 
crites—to consider the open declaration of unpopular reli- 
gious opinions seriously entertained as in itself a sign of 
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virtue great in proportion to their unpopularity—and to 
be exceedingly cautious in abusing or condemning those, 
who after having looked at both sides thoroughly, have 
seen fit to adopt the ‘‘ other side ””—these appear to me to 
be among the highest duties of every man, no matter what 
may be his position in society. 

It would be horrible to believe that the knowledge of 
religious trath may be a curse—to think that if there be no 
God-given gospel, and no God-ordained teachers, it were 
better to accept a forged book-revelation and ao mercenary, 
lying priesthood, and to have their influence pervading and 
governing every individual portion of the social system. It 
would be horrible to believe that reason, and impartial, 
skeptical investigation were our worst enemies, and that 
superstition anda blind adherence to the past, were our 
truest friends. It would be horrible “to believe that a de 
mon of untruth, a father of lies, is the omnipotent governor 
of the universe. If I could believe that love of truth for 
its own sake were a base impulse ; that the search for truth, 
with an utter disregard of the fate of traditionary creeds 
and systems, were a sin; that truth itself were seriously en- 
dangered by bold investigation, open statements of evidence, 
and fair argument ; that duty—regard for the best inter- 
ests of society—true love for mankind—an earnest devotion 
to whatever might conduce most to the greatest welfare of 
the greatest number of the human race—requires the con- 
cientious frecthinker to act the hypocrite through life, and 
carefully conceal his opinions on the fundamental points of 
religion—if I could believe all this, und could believe that 
the general acceptation of the doctrines, advanced in this 
book, would result in the perdition of humanity, its condem- 
nation to the horriblest hell ever conceived by religious su- 
perstition and fanaticism, I should be tempted to exclaim 
‘‘Down with us! Down into Hell at once! Better etcr- 
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nal and the most agonizing pain in punishment of a right- 
eous indignation and resistance, rather than quiet submis- 
sion to the demoniac government, which declares our holiest 
aspirations to be unpardonable offenses, which punishes our 
noblest and most heroic labors as the greatest of all 
crimes |” 

It may be that Iam inerror. Although I have satis- 
fied myself by an examination, neither hasty nor superficial, 
of the whole subject, that the letter of the Bible and its 
spirit—in so far as that differs from natural religion and 
morality—are false and productive of evil; that they form 
one of the first and greatest barriers, now obstructing the 
social, political, and moral progress of the human race ; that 
they cannot exist much longer in general acceptation among 
civilized nations ; and that the sooner they be stricken down, 
the better it will be for all—although I have satisfied my- 
self of all this, my opinion may be incorrect. Many men, 
far greater and better than mysclf, have held opinions ad- 
verse to my own : and if they were right, I must be wrong. 
But I have the consolation of thinking that, if the Bible 
were the word of God, no attack which I could make upon 
it by an uppeal to reason, would do the least injury or dis- 
credit to it. But rather I might hope, that, if my book 
shoald find readers, it may aid to dispel various crude, sn- 
perstitious and debasing notions prevalent among Christians 
and taught by the Church. Such are the belief in the mir- 
acles of the ancient and modern priests, in ghosts, in the 
possession of the human body by devils, in an anthropo- 
morphic God, in special providences, in the duty of the peo- 
ple to submit unresistingly to their rulers, in the virtue of 
persecuting heretics, in the sinfulness of unbelief and many 
other kindred tenets. The skeptical writings of the last 
century had a great influence to purify the Christian faith 
on these and similar points of doctrine, and I know no ren- 
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son why good should not be done in the same way now. 
Why should I not aspire to exercise a little of that benefi- 
cent influence which flowed from the pen of that much ca- 
lumniated benefactor of his race—Voltaire? that Voltaire 
of whom Brougham * says ‘“‘ We owe to him the habit of 
scrutinizing, both in sacred matter and in profane, the me- 
rits of whatever is presented for our belief, of examining 
boldly the foundations of received opinions, in making prob- 
ability u part of the consideration in all that is related, of 
calling in plain reason and common sense, to assist in our 
councils when grave matters are under discussion ; nor can 
any one, since the days of Luther, be named to whom the 
spirit of free inquiry, nay, the emancipation from spiritual 
tyranny, owes a more lasting debt of gratitude.” Happy 
should I be, could I know that, in a distant time, learned 
men should occasionally meet my name as that of one, who, 
with pure motives and by proper means, had done a little 
to break the yoke of “spiritual tyranny.” 

The chief characteristics of the orthodox religious phi- 
losophy of the present age are a dread of free inquiry, a 
distrust of reason, a terror of truth herself, unless her 
friends give security, previous to her appearance, that she 
shall wear the yoke of the established system. If I can do 
nothing more, I may hope to change this state of affairs. 
I may hope to have a little influence in inducing Christians 
to build their faith on the solid rock of reason, instead of 
apon the sand of their grandmothers’ traditions, as they have 
generally done heretofore : and in that case my labor would 
not have been in vain. The bellwethers of the orthodox 
flocks are loud in their lamentations over the decline of 
“Vital Christianity,” bat they never advise the only rem- 
edy—strong doses of free inquiry. Until that medicine be re- 
sorted to, formalism and hypocrisy will not cease to rule ia 

* Hexey Lorp Brocvanax. Life of Voltaire. 
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the Christian Churches. However, as I have said, my ex- 
pectations and incentives in the present labor are not to 
purify Christianity, but to aid in breaking it down entirely. 
If I should fail in all these high purposes and hopes, I shall 
at least have the satisfuction of knowing that I have fought 
boldly and zealously against a seeming evil, and that I have 
gathered the weapons, and prepared them for the continu- 
ation of the strife, so that some great warrior, who muy 
come after me, shall find them all ready to his hand, and 
need only lay hold, and go on conquering and to conquer. 

Fall of faith in the intelligence and morality of the mass 
of the American people, and satisfied that for them, at 
least, light on both sides of such a question as Christianity, 
cannot be evil; and fearing (except for the ill performance of 
my task) no literal or figurative cross or stake, which have 
been threatened from time immemorial against all religious 
teachers, who should proclaim the esoteric doctrines long 
tanght to the initiated only, I shall not stop short at the 
exoteric, buat will freely speak the whole truth, as I under- 
stand it, and as it may be applicable in this place. ‘I 
persuade myself that the life and faculties of man, at the 
best but short and limited, cannot be employed more ration- 
ally or landably than in the search of knowledge, and espe- 
cially of that sort which relates to our duty and our happr- 
ness. In these inquiries, therefore, wherever I perceive 
any glimmering of truth before me, I steadily pursue and 
endeavor to trace it to its source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or openiug too 
great a glare of it to the public. I look upon the discovery 
of anything which is true as a valuable acquisition to so- 
ciety, which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatsoever.” * 


* The reader is requested, after reading each of the following chap- 
terri of this book to turn to the Appendix and glance over the notes, 
satborities, and illustrations of statements nade and opinions expressed. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


DOMAIN OF REASON IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 
‘ Be , lest il th h philo- 
oe 


*¢ Shake off all fears and servile prejudices, under 
which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her 
tribunal every fact, every opinion. Question 
with boldness even the existence of a Ged , be- 
cause if there be one, he must more approve of 
the homage of reason than that of blindfolded 
fear.’’—JKVFERSON. : 


§ 1. The reader will not—perhaps should not—examine . 
this book, without recalling to mind the fact that, by read- 
ing it, he violates the command, or, at least, the wishes of 
the Christian Church. Neither Moses, nor Jesus, none of 
the prophets, or apostles, invited a skeptical investigation 
of their miraculous powers, or of the truth of their doctrines. 
Of those processes of reasoning which are now used by 
learned men in testing new doctrines in science and philoso- 
phy, the ancient Jews had little, or no knowledge, and their 
religious books took no account of them. Doubt of the di- 
vine authority of the priests was a great crime under the 
Mosaic law, and the greatest of sins under the Christian 
dispensation. Under both blind faith is a great merit, a 
positive virtue. ‘‘ The first thing Jesus Christ requires, is 
faith and submission. This is commonly his first precept, 
and also of his apostles: ‘ Follow me, believe, and thou 
shalt be saved’ (Luke V. 27; [X.59; Acs XVI. 31). 
Now that faith, which was required, was not obtained by a 
train of a discussions and long reasoning, but 
was the gift of God, a pure grace of the Holy Ghost, which 
commonly fell on ignorant persons (Mat. XI. 25). It 
Was not even produced in the apostles by their reflecting on 
the holiness of the life of Jesus Christ, and the excellencies 
of his doctrines and miracles. They stood in need of a re- 
velation from God himself to know that he, whose disciples 
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they were, was his eternal son.” * (Mat. XVI.11). The 
apostles frequently warned their followers against philoso- 
hy,—“‘ the beguiling serpent,”—(2 Cor. XJ) which might 
ead them away from the uninquiring “ simplicity that is in 
Christ.” The church, for mauy ages, had little to fear from 
reason, benighted in barbaric darkness, and spent little de- 
nanciation upon it ; but no sooner had the minds of men 
been awakened by the dawn of modern civilization, than 
the thunders of the Vatican were hurled at those who ven- 
tured to assert, in theory or practice, the right to abandon 
the orthodox traditions. The ancient forms soon became 
too narrow for northern Europe, and she obtained some 
freedom by the Reformation,—freedom to think, and ques- 
tion the doctrines of Rome, as far as the leading reformers 
uestioned—no more. Reason was an angel of light, when 
she doubted the divine authority of the Pope ; but she was 
the bride of the devil, when she questioned the divinity of 
Jesus. And so it is to this day. All the orthodox Chris- 
tian Churches,—Greek, Catholic, and Protestant,—discoar 
age and denounce free inquiry. They never recommend it ; 
and when they have the power, they invariably make it a 
crime. ‘‘ The inquisition of poblic opinion,” says Jefferson, 
‘‘overwhelms in practice the freedom asserted by the laws in 
theory.” No Christian church has ever had complete con- 
trol of the legislation of a country without punishing those 
who published books written against its fundsmental doc- 
trines. Religious skepticism has an inflaence so great 
now that legal intolerance is becoming rare, but the social 
still exists. The priests and Christian newspapers never 
advise any one to read skeptical books ; they dare not give 
such advice. The libraries of their orthodox theological 
seminaries do not contain any such books ; the institation 
which should venture to place them within the reach of the 
students would be demolished at once. Fashionable pub- 
lishers dare not publish such books, and fashionable book- 
sellers dare not sell them publicly. The orthodox, religious 
bookdealer, who should be found selling any of the formid- 
able books against the Bible, would be excommunicated 
forthwith. The church-magazines and newspapers are very 
careful not to speak io laudatory terms of free thiukers, or 
° BaYLe. 
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even of liheral Christians. To abuse and malign “infidels” 
is considered an evidence of sincere piety ; to do justice to 
them is to commit an offense against religion. Bayle, 
knowing the prejadices of the “‘ righteous ” in this respect, 
thoaght that policy required him to apologise for not re- 
porting more evil of atheists in bis Dictionary, than he had 
done ; bat he said that he had published all that he could 
learn against them. This feeling has gone so far in the 
United States that the most debasing lie-worship prevails 
among the representatives of public opinion. The heroes 
of the Revolution are habitually besmeared with praise be- 
yoad measure ; bat one of those most influential in bringing 
on that Revolation, is never mentioned in the Fourth of 
Jaly harangues ;—and the reason is that he, Thomas Paine, 
dared to be an enemy of the Bible! That fact has obliter- 
ated the account of his great services. The American 
anthors and editors are extremely fond of boasting of the 
little MBerary ability which has come to light in this conti- 
nent ; yet who would ever discover from American books, 
or newspapers, that Palfrey, or Norton had written on re- 
ligioas sabjects ? But they must not be spoken of, for their 
writings are not orthodox ; and it matters not that their 
books are among the ablest and most learned of the age. 
This is the policy of the secular as well as the religious 
press. The sin is not that of the editors, who, as a class, 
are “infidel” enough, but of the people generally, who, 
though they are not free from scepticism, yet think that the 
sham of religion must be kept up. If an author, or editor 
Gare to speak like a man, the howl of “ infidelity,” and 
*< atheism” is raised at once. To have an “ infidel” book is 
m sin; to be known to believe in its doctrines, is a serious 
offense, about which neighbors worry themselves with lamen- 
Smtions ; to declare that belief is to become an object for 
@wosdance and obloqny, a public enemy, against whom every 
owe muy wag his tongue with impanity. Though among the 
mass, there are some Protestants who excuse free in- 
ir-y, yet there has not been one prominent man, who has 
ive the weight of his influence in its favor, and all the offi- 
cial suthorities are strongly opposed to it. Thus it is that 
the two ablest religious periodicals of the day, the North 
BretishA Rervew, representing the Scotch Church, and the 
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Christian Observer, the chief organ of the English Hierar- 
chy, have gone so far as to discourage the publication of 
any new works on the evidences for Christianity. The 
former (May, 1854,) says, that it is a great evil of such 
books that the authors ‘‘ repeat, and give currency to the 
fallacous arguments which they wish to expose”! And the 
latter (Aug., 1852,) thinks that a very “ strong objection 
to any distinct comment on the infidel works of the day” is, 
that “‘it gives greater currency to that which might at once 
sink into the obscurity it deserves”! There is a woful con- 
dition of affairs ; the greater the efforts which the Chris- 
tians make to convert the skeptics, the more ground they 
lose. Alas! And has the great Christian Church cqme to 
this, that its only hope of continued existence is in keeping 
its members ignorant of what is said on the other side? It has 
come to that, alas! None but the prejudice-blinded are safe, if 
they come within the range of theserpent’seye. ‘‘ No youngor 
unformed mind,” says the Christzan Observer ver truly, 
(July, 1852, ) “can stady the exegetical writings of modern 
Germany without the most serious risk of making shipwreck 
of his faith forever. The brilliant sophistries of Baur, the 
imposing candor of De Wette, the rapid and synoptical 
comments of Meyer, the emotional and fantastic piety of 
Schleiermacher, the masterly historic touch of Hase, are jast 
those attractive elements which enter into combination most 
readily with the tendencies of eager, but undisciplined minds.” 
There was no necessity that the Christian Observer should 
confine its remarks to t‘ exegetical writings ;” it might have 
said at once, and with perfect truth and propriety, that no 
clear, unprejudiced mind, seeking truth for its own sake, 
would be likely to have much faith in the Bible, after reading 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, Voltaire, Bentham, Hennell, Strauss, 
Greg, or many others who might be named. No wonder 
then that theChristians do not love free inquiry, since it would 
and will certainly lead to the annihilation of their church. 

If the reader have any doubt as to the propriety of 
questioning the truth of the Bible, let him consider that 
the prohibition of free inquiry bears fraud on its face—that 
the only proper test for truth in religion is reason, —and 
that belief in uutruth after a fair investigation is better 
than adherence to truth before. 


* 
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§ 2. The prohibition of free inquiry bears fraud upon us 
face. Itis just such a trick as might reasonably be resorted 
to, to protect a false religion. What a grand scheme—to 
bring up a whole nation in an undoubting faith in, and a 
boundless fear of, a confederated set of priests, whom it 
supports in luxury and power, and whose authority dare 
never be questioned! The prohibition of free inquiry has 
been used to protect many fraudulent creeds. Every nation 
of men has its priests, who live by their creed, live well by 
it, are supported in luxury and high consideration by it, 
and who consequentiy are highly interested in its support. 
Their profession gives them a peculiar influence over the 
people, and in many states they have been almost omnipo- 
tent, politically. Their words were received with supersti- 
tious awe, and they could entertain a hope that a prohibi- 
tion of free inquiry would be successful. There were such 
bodies-<of professional priests in ancient Egypt, in Babylon, 
in Persia, in Gaul, in Phenicia, in Judea, in Etruria, and 
in Greece. There are such priests now in Japan, in Hin- 
dostan, in Thibet, in Arabia, in Russia, in France, in Eng- 
land, and in Utah, and among many other civilized and 
barbarous nations. The several classes of priests of no two 
of the lands specially mentioned above, taught or teach the 
same creed. There have been at least two hundred differ- 
ent religious creeds taught and extensively received among 
men, different from, and inconsistent with, each other, and 
all necessarily false, except perhaps one. These creeds 
were not only false, but their priests knew them to be false. 
Cicero said he did not know how two Roman augurs (priests) 
could meet without laughing at each other. Many of the 
Boodhist priests in China have confessed to Protestant 
missionaries that their creed is false, but they could not say 
so publicly, for if they did, they would lose their means of 
support. The Catholic priests in Spain laughed at their 
brother Blanco White, when he confessed to them with 
great seriousness that he doubted the inspiration of the 
Bible. They had got beyond that long before. A large 
somber of the Catholic clergy in France publicly declared 
during the great revolution that their creed was a fraud. 
It ia no secret that there is much skepticism among the 
Protestant clergy of the United States. And yet all these 
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separate sets of priests make the same claim, that thar 
creed ia the word of God, and is exempt from examination 
by reason. “To ask for nothing but results, to decline the 
labor of verification, to be satisfied with a ready-made 
stock of established positive arguments as proof, and to 
decry the doubter or negative reasoner, who starts new diffi- 
culties, as a common enemy,—this is a proceeding sufficiently 
common in ancient as well as in modern times. But it is 
nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and even of the 
functions of speculative philosophy.”* The same prohibi- 
tion of doubt and free rit prevails now among the Bra- 
mins, the Boodhists, and the Mohammedans; and that 
prohibition which is thus made to serve as a protection for 
the foar principal creeds on the earth, each accepted by 
more than a hundred millions of men, and each inconsistent 
with all the others—that prohibition bears frand upon its 
face. Truth wears no defensive armor, shuns no enemy, 
and fears no fight: her only and constant prayer is for 
light and for a chance at the foe. 

The only proper test for truth in religion is reason. Rea- 
son is the word of God, given to man for his guidance. 
Without it he has no guide: the revelation which does not 
appeal to his reason and agree to its demands is no revele- 
tion. ‘In entering apon any scientific pursuit, [or philo- 
sophic investigation,}] one of the student’s first endeavors 
ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, 
by dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on all such 
crude and hastily adopted notions respecting all the objects 
and relations, he is about to examine, as may tend to 
embarass or mislead him: and to strengthen himself by 
something of an effort and a resolve for the unprejadiced 
admission of any conclusion which shall appear to be sup- 
ported by careful observation and logical argument, even 
should it prove adverse to notions he may have previously 
formed for himself, or taken up without examination on the 
credit of others. Sach an effort is in fact, a commence- 
ment of that intellectual discipline which forms one of the 
most importaut ends of all science. It is the first move- 
ment of approach toward that state of mental purity, which 
alone can fit us for a full and steady perception of moral 

¢ Grote. History of Greece. 
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beauty, as well as physical adaptation. It is the euphrasy 
and rue with which we must purge our sight before we can 
receive and contemplate, as they are, the lineaments of 
truth and sature.”* ‘‘The strict rule of scientific, [and 
philosophic, | scrutiny exacts according to modern philoso- 
phers in matters of inductive, [and epamaarthed reasoning 
an exclusive homage. It requires that we should close our 
eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, and 
abstract oar minds from all considerations, [such as tradi- 
tional authority and prejudices of education,] not derived 
from the matters of fact which bear directly on the matter 
in question. The maxim we have to follow in such contro- 
versies is fiat gustitia, ruat celum [let us know the truth, 
though it send us to eye) In fact what is actually true is 
almost most desirable to know, whatever consequences may 
arise from its admission.”t If the Bible was first adopted 
without reason, then it should be examined by reason now, 
to prevent the continuance of error; if it was investigated 
by reason in the beginning, then we should have the same 
privilege which our forefathers had. There is no probability 
that trath will lose ground by free discussion and suabmis- 
sion to reason as the supreme tribunal : and he who expres- 
ses fears that it will, betrays at once his belief that his 
cause is bad. A revelation can be no revelation until it is 
understood, and no book-revelation now in existence can be 
understood, except by the exercise of reason. Anything 
claiming to be a revelation appeals by its very nature to 
our understanding, authorizes it to be bold and self-reliant, 
aod promises in advance to submit to the decision. 

It is not only the right but it is the duty of every man 
to examine the evidences on both sidgs of a question before 
adopting a firm belief on either side. On any other prin- 
ciple there will never be any progress in arriving at truth. 
Doubt is the beginning of philosophy—its mother and 
constant companion. He who believes what is told him 
om the mere say-80 of others is always reckoned a fool. It 
amay be very well for a child, entirely lacking in judgment, 
ts receive as troc everything told to it, but something dif- 
ferent is expected from men of mature years. They should 


* Heascnet. Introdaction to Astronomy. 
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not only accept no doctrines without investigation, and re- 
ject all proved to be untrue, but they should also reject all 
not proved to be true. ‘It is not simply to arrive at a con- 
clusion by a certain measure of plausible premise—and 
then to proclaim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or 
disparaging all objections—that philosophic speculation 
should aspire. To unmask not only positive falsehood, but 
even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confidence 
in what only doubtful, and show of knowledge without the 
reality ; to look at a problem on all sides and set forth all 
the difficulties attending its solution, to take account of 
deductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case of 
conclusions accepted as true upon the balance—all this 
will be found pervading tbe march of every great thinker. 
As a conditioa of allprogressive philosophy it is not less 
essential that the grounds of negation should be fully ex- 
posed than the grounds of affirmation.”* In matters of 
religion it is peculiarly the duty of every man of intelligence 
to investigate, and demand conclusive evidence before be- 
lieving. The subject is every day before him; it is fre- 
quently under public discussion ; information upon it may 
be obtained with comparative ease ; and the matter may 
be said to be within the comprehension of every one—at 
least, every one must form some opinion upon it. The de- 
cision is one of high importance ; for upon it may depend 
much of a man’s mode of thought, theory of duty, and 
course of life. We know that religious opinions at this 
day render a large majority of the human race subject to 
debasing superstitions, to illiberal prejudices to false,theories 
and improper practices in morals, and to mental darkness 
generally. It is not ouly so to-day, but it always has oe 
so. It was so in ancient Egypt, Babylon, and Gaul ; 

so in modern Hindostan, in Ceylon, in Spain, in Turkey, 
and in many other countries which it is not necessary to 
name. A large proportion of the wars, the despotic 
governments, the illiberal laws, the inquisitorial persecutions 
of good and wise men, and the Opposition to beneficent re- 
forms which have cursed the earth is chargeable to the 
self-styled ministers of God. We not only know that the 
creeds have been false, and that they have been productive 

* Grote. History of Greece. Slightly changed. 
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of almost unparalleled evils, but we know that they were 
conceived in fraud, and are still maintained by the grossest 
deception, over a large portion of the earth’s surface. We 
not only know the fraud, but-we comprehend the entire 
baseness of the motives at the bottom of it. History tells 
us that in ancient times the people were very ignorant and 
superstitious, and easily imposed upon, and the priests were 
numerous, and so influential that they could induce the 
people to believe or do almost anything. It was the com- 
mon belief among the political rulers that government could 
not be firmly established, or morality preserved without 
the aid of superstition, the terror of the gods, and an im- 
plicit faith that the laws were of divine origin, and this 
belief frequently governed their action. Numa, Lycurgus, 
Zaleucus, Pythagoras and scores of other law-givers as- 
serted that their codes were communicated to them by the 
Gods. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the purpose of these 
claims to divine origin for haman laws, was to ensure the 
supremacy and permanence of constitutions, which would 
have been much less secure without the mighty protection 
of superstition. The laws of Egypt, Hindostan, Persia, 
and Babylon were all ostensibly dictated or written, word 
for word in Heaven. Strabo (50 B. a expressed the 
opinion common among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
when he said : ‘‘It is impossible to conduct women and 
the gross multitude, and to render them holy, pious, aud 
upright by the precepts of reason and philosophy : super- 
stition, or the fear of the gods must be called in aid, the 
influence of which is founded on fictions and prodigies. For 
the thunder of Jupiter, the egis of Minerva, the trident of 
Neptane, the torches and snakes of the furies, the ivy- 
adorned spears of the gods, and the whole ancient mytho- 
logy are all fables, which the lawgivers who formed the 
political constitutions of states, employed as bugbears to 
overawe the credulons and simple.” Robertson, after 
quoting the above in his History of India, adds—" These 
ideas of the philosophers of Europe were precisely the 
game which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and accord- 
ing to which they regulated their cundact with respect to 
the great body of the people. As their order had au ex- 
clasive right to read the sacred books, to cultivate and 
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teach science, they could more effectually prevent all who 
were not members of it, from acquiring any portion of in- 
formation beyond what they were pleased to impart.” 
Neither did such views expire with ancient times. They 
are still common even in the most enlightened countries, 
and men are to be met on all sides, who assert positively 
that whenever their respective forms of faith shall die, 
there will no longer be any security for peace, order, mo- 
rality, and haman happiness, and who would prohibit, ander 
such penalties as should be effectual, any public denial of, 
or argument against, the main articles of their respective 
creeds. 

The knowledge of this fact should serve as a warning 
to every man to carefally avoid the pit into which so many 
others have fallen. Let no one believe that “ those 
times are past”: human nature is the same, as it was three 
thousand years ago. The dangers which beset us, may. 
come in a different shape, but they are substantially the 
same as those which caused the sufferings of men in early 
ages. With these facts, impressed upon our minds, every 
manly feeling, every sentiment of honor, devotion to truth, 
hatred of superstition, indignation at ecclesiastical frauds, 
opposition to intolerance, hostility to all kinds of tyranny, 
love of peace and desire for the general welfare of man- 
kind—all combine to induce us, to use every reasonable 
exertion to avoid being duped into slavery to a false creed 
with the errors which must flow from it—all combine to 
induce us to distrust tradition as a reliable guide to religious 
troth—all combine to induce us, to receive nothing as of 
divine authority antil it has been proved to be so by evi- 
dence at least as strong as that which a man mast produce 
in court, before be can gain a lawsuit on a demand of five 
dollars for services rendered. 

The Christians say, ‘‘The mysteries of a revelation are 
of a supernataral order; they rest upon the highest 
authority of God, who has revealed them to us, not for our 
comprehension, bat for onr belief, with all the humble sub- 
mission which we owe to the infallible supreme being. 
From this it is clear that the tribunal of philosophy is 
incompetent to decide in matters of religion, which belongs 
only before the bar of revelation. Before a court, in its 
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nature so hostile as reason, revealed traths are endangered 
inadvance. They are not made to stand the trial of philo- 
sophical disputations ; their greatness, their sublimity will 
not permit them to subject themselves to human criticism. 
Besides, it is against the nature of things that they should 
be victorious in such a struggle ; their essential character 
is to be subjects of faith, not of science. Theologians should 
not be ashamed to confess that they cannot enter into 
debate with philosophical doubters. The Christian who 
has allowed himself to be bothered by the objection of a 
skeptic, has already one foot in the grave of his fidelity. 
The ship of Christ is not made to be tossed about on the 
stormy sea of doubt, but to remain securely anchored in the 
harbor of faith.*” The Catholics tell us that we must pro- 
vide for our eternal salvation as for our bodily health ; that 
as we employ physicians to devote all their attention to 
medicine and surgery, and then trust ourselves completely in 
their hands, so we should employ the church to manage for 
our eternal happiness. Religion, they say, is a matter, 
as abstruse as anatomy, physiology, chemistry and thera- 
peutics, and it is quite as dangerous for a man, to attempt 
to make his own creed, as for him to try to set his own 
broken leg. The orthodox Protestants say, that the 
Catholic doctrine is wrong, because it necessarily leads to 
the preservation of all the abuses which collect about 
charches, as about all other old and prosperous corpora- 
tions ; because, on that system, we must condemn all the 
beneficent reforms which have taken place in the church, and 
because it would reduce the whole world to slavery to the 
priesthood. But, say the Protestants, the Catholics are 
right in the idea that the people must trust the welfare of 
their souls with a physician, only they have not selected the 
right one ; they should place themsclves not in the hands 
of the charch, but of the Bible. The Scripture is a great 
receipt book, entitled, Every man the Doctor of his own 
Salvation, and it is the duty of all mankind, by taking 
the medicine therein prescribed, to heal themselvcs from 
the hereditary leprosy of original sin. It is the duty 
of reason, to discover that this receipt-book is iofal- 
Hole, and then to surrender itself completely to the reme- 
*Barte. Dictionaire. Article eur le Pyrrbonisme. 
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dies prescribed, and though some of the medicines appear 
bitter and nauseating, yet to take them in full confidence 
that they are all for the best. This duty is sanctioned by 
the severest conceivable penalties. Both, Catholics and 
Protestants, leave reason free, to appreciate the merits of 
their respective living and dead doctors of salvation, but 
they do not give her freedom to discover and argue upon 
their faults. No Catholic must expose the corruptions of 
the church ; no Protestant must expose the weak points of 
the Bible. They really allow no freedom to reason, except 
that of signing a contract of absolute enslavement. Now, 
I demand, that before signing, she shall have full liberty 
to examine the proposed contract ; that while examining 
it, she shall not be terrified into imbecility by any threats 
of infinite pains, to be inflicted for an error of jadgment 
in her determination, whether to sign or not ; that she shall 
remember, that although she is fallible, that yet she is the 
highest authority ; that there is no authority discoverable 
on earth, except that which comes from her equals, fall- 
ible like herself ; comprehending that, if she will but give 
her attention to the subject, she is as competent to form a 
sound opinion, as any other judge ; and seeing, that sub- 
mission to any authority without examination, is necessarily 
degrading, superstitious, and saicidal in its nature. If after 
making a full and fair examination, she see fit to sign the con- 
tract, and to observe it, I shall make no objection, whatever. 

§ 3. Beltef in watruth, after free inquiry ts better than 
adherence to truth without free inquiry. Human reason is 
fallible, and liable to error. No man can have any perfect 
assurance of possessing the perfect truth in religion. Many 
men have felt confident of such possession, but have been 
in error, as we know of a certainty ; and knowing the 
mistakes of other men in this matter, we should be careful 
in forming our opinions. That care implies, of course, 
thonght ; thought implies doubt, and doubt demands 
investigation. An opinion scarcely deserves the name of 
*‘ belief” if it has not been considered on both sides ; it 
is mere superstition. An English bishop has written 
very truly : 

‘* He who has never doubted yet, 
Has never yet believed.” 
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We attach as a general rule the idea of high value only 
to those things which are rare or difficult of attainment ; 
but blind belief can make neither claim to high value. If 
there were any merit in belief, that merit should be 
measured by the amount of reasonable doubt and thorough 
investigation, and devotion to truth which led to the 
opiuion. There is no other measure for merit in belief 
worthy the notice of a sensible man. Without doubt and 
investigation, no truth can be understood ; it remains a 
mere formula, and in no respect deserving to be considered 
as & proper intellectual possession, but rather a garment 
worn on the outside of the man. An idiot may believe 
sincerely that Jesus was the son of God, but surely that mere 
belief is no merit. A child may believe that tbe earth 
moves round the sun, but the mere repetition of such an 
opinion brings little blessing to his. mind. It is the how 
and why, which does the good. ‘“ An opinion,* though 
ever so true and certain to one man, cannot be transferred 
into another as true and certain in any way, except by 
opening his understanding, and assisting him to so order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reasonableness of it 
within bimself.” ‘‘ It is not instruction, but provocation,” 
says Emerson, “that I can receive from auother soul. 
What he announces, I must find true in me or wholly 
reject ; and on his word, or as his second, be he who he 
may, I can accept nothing.” ‘The intellectual worthf 
and dignity of man are measured, not by the truth which 
he possesses, or fancies that he possesses, buat by the sincere 
and honest pains he has taken to discover truth. This it 
is that invigorates his mind ; and by exercising the mental 
springs, preserves them in full activity. Possession makes 
as quiet, indolent, proud. If the Deity held in his right 
hand all truth, and in his left only the ever active impulse, 
the fond desire, and longing after truth, coupled with the 
condition of constancy erring, and should offer me the 
choice, I should humbly turn towards the left, and say 
‘Father give me this; pure truth is fit for thee alone.’” 
If the result of belief is to be a paralysis of doubt and 
speculation, then is the consummation of knowledge the 

© WOLLASTOX. 
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condition of intellectual barbarism. ‘ Plato * has pro- 
foundly defined man ‘ the hunter of truth,’ for io this chase 
as in others, the pursuit is all in all, the success compara- 
tively nothing. Ja action is contained the existence, hap- 
iness, improvement and perfection of our being; and 
owledge is only precious, as it may afford a stimulas to 
the exercise of our powers, and the condition of their more 
complete activity. Speculative truth is therefore subordi- 
nate to speculation itself, and its value is directly measured 
by the quantity of energy which it occasions—immediately 
in its discovery—mediately through its consequences. 
Life to Endymion was not preferable to death. A waking 
error is better than the sleeping truth.” 

§ 4. “ But,” I shall be told, ‘‘ this doctrine of free in- 
quiry into all religious opinions will result in the rejection 
by a considerable portion of society, of the doctrines of a 
personal God who governs the universe, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Now, these two doc- 
trines are the foundation of all morality. Either you must 
abandon your free inquiry, or the hope of morality. The 
two can not exist together.” And then my opponent 
appeals to history, and points to a number of special cases 
which prove, as he says, that faith in God and hell are the 
only trustworthy supports of public and private virtue. 

I reply that “true religion f teaches no doctrines except 
such as are approved by pure, unassisted reason ;” and no 
" mao has a right to say that men are more likely to arrive 
at the truth without free use of reason than with it. If in 
any case, the doctrines arrived at by the friends of free in- 
quiry, have been accompanied by immoral practices, then, 
] say, that the latter were not the necessary consequences 
of the former. Morality is not dependent on speculative 
religious opinions. ‘‘ The { distinction between mors] 
and moral evil, the obligation to avoid and cleave to that 
which is good, are laws as much acknowledged by man in 
his proper nature as the laws of logic, and which spring as 
much from a principle within him, as in his actual life they 


°* Str Wa. Hawiitos, 
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find their application.” ‘“ Morality * is usually said to depend 
upon religion ; but this is said in that low sense, in which 
outward conduct is considered morality [: and it is not true 
even then]. In that higher sense in which morality denotes 
sentiment, it is more exactly true to say that religion de- 
pends on morality, and springs from it. Virtue is not the 
conformity of outward actions to a rule, nor is religion the 
fear of punishment, or the hope of reward. Virtue is the 
state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm and temperate 
mind. Religion is the whole of these sentiments, which such 
a mind feels towards an infinitely good and perfect being. 
I am pleased with contemplations which trace piety to so 

and noble a source—which show good men have not 

able to differ so much from each other as they imag- 
ined ; and that amidst all the deviations of the understand- 
ing, the beneficent necessity of their nature keeps alive the 
same sacred feelings”. Conscience, the impulse to be just, 
and to love justice for its own sake, is an inborn part of 
every healthy human mind ; it is not plastered on by the 
priest. Every age, every nation has been blessed with men 
fall of the spirit of love for their fellow-men ; and he who 
claims any pecoliar and exclusive merit in this respect for 
Christians, subjects himself to the charge of either ignorance 
of the facts, illogical reasoning, or intentional dishonesty. 
‘Socrates, f and Confucins, Plato, Cicero, and Zoroaster, 
agree unanimously in what constitutes clear understanding 
and just morals ; in spite of their various differences, they 
have all labored to one point on which our whole species 
rests. As the wanderer enjoys no greater delight than when 
he everywhere discovers, even unexpectedly, the traces of a 
thinking, feeling mind, like his own, so are we delighted, 
when in the history of our species, the echo of all ages and 
nations reverberates nothing but truth and benevolence to- 
wards man.” 

But if it be granted that free inquiry must be followed 
by great danger to morality, let us ask where our opponents 
would place the fence between skeptical investigation and 
blind adherence to tradition. How far is it proper to en- 
slave the minds of the people? Should speculative philoso- 
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phy have been strangled, when Socrates led it as a child 
about the streets of Athens ? Should natural science have 
been smothered in the cradle, when Anaxagoras had to flee 
from Attica, because he said that rain was caused, not by 
the immediate and not-to-be-examined will of Jupiter (the 
orthodox doctrine), bat by the condensation of vapor in the 
air according to natural laws? Is it to be regretted that 
the priestly enemies of Abelard did not succeed in having 
him burned for saying that the only way to reach philoso- 
phy was by beginning with doubt ? Ought we to lament the 
success of the Reformation with its platform of the “ right 
of private judgment,” provided it went no further than Lu- 
ther led? Should we rejoice to think of the imprisonment 
of the grey-haired Galileo, for teaching doctrines at variance 
with those of the Church ? Of course, the priests were right 
when they raised the howl of indignation at Descartes, when 
he taught that no doctrine should be received as pure truth 
until it has been tried over the hottest fire of reason in the 
crucible of skeptical examination ? The Saxon censors were 
right, when they prohibited the circulation of Fichte’s essay, 
denying the existence of a personal deity? The outcry against 
Lawrence was proper, when he demonstrated that the mind 
is the function of the brain? And we should regret that 
zealous theologians had not sufficient influence to stop, as 
they denounced, the researches and the teachings of the 
phrenologists, the geologists, the Egyptologists, and the 
mesmerists, who appeared to poy no regard whatever to the 
interests of orthodox religion f In short, where shall we stop 
thinking about things which may have an influence on our 
religious ideas? What possible point can be fixed between 
the most debasing superstition of the dark ages, and the 
most enlightened skepticism ? I have a right to demand that 
my opponent shall be consistent with himself. Until he is, 
I shall condemn him out of his mouth. Does he admit that 
free inquiry—the spirit of insubordination to ecclesiastical 
authority—has done good in the past ? If not, he stands 
self-condemned—an advocate of barbarism. If yes, then 
why should it not do good in the future? Where is the 
standard by which we are to learn where scientific and spe- 
culative thought must stop? How shall we distinguish be- 
tween him who now denounces pantheistic, matcrialistic, 
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anti-christian and heretical authors, and endeavors to excite 
ar prejudices against them,—how shall we distinguish 
tween him and the man who in former centaries raised 
his hands against Anaxagoras, Abelard, and Galileo. Both 
cried out, ‘religion is in danger ;” bnt we find that the cry 
was false, and instead of religion having been endangered 
by the philosophers, the world is fast coming to believe that 
it owes great obligations to them, and that those who were 
considered in their times among the worst, because the most 
influential enemies of the church, did it really the most 
The Protestants of the United States abuse the me- 
mory of Voltaire ; but they owe more to him for their reli- 
gious opinions than they do to any Protestant who has lived 
within the last two hundred years. He did vastly more than 
any man of his own, or any later age, to annihilate those 
superstitions which prevailed and still prevail in the Catholic 
Charch. ‘* Human * weakness has always confounded its 
representations of religion with religion itself, and predicted 
the fall of religion, if their own peculiar views were subjected 
to alteration. ‘ Religion is in danger,’ they cried at the 
time of the Waldenses, the Hussites, of Wickliffe, of Lu- 
ther ; but it was only that form of religion, which bore the 
name of Catholic that was really in danger, not religion it- 
self, which thus only gained a new form, beneficial to itself 
and to its influence, and bloomed forth in a new dress suit- 
able to the times. Divine religion would indeed be a poor, 
try thing, if it depended for its existence on any form of 
uman representation, which must always change as the 
time changes. Then long since would it have perished.” 
Free inquiry is not the enemy of morality, but on the 
contrary its warmest and most powerful friend. We have 
no cause to imagine that after having furnished the chief 
mover of the progress which mankind has made in the last 
four handred years, the spirit of scientific investigation and 
of philosophic donbt should now become a source of bound- 
less evil. If we see the trouble and are unable to see how 
we shall escape from it, our only proper way is to go ahead 
with more speed. Time will provide a salve for the wounds 
which it inflicts. Experience tells us that though men 
have often adopted fulse opinions, yet that freedom of 
thought is the most certain protector of truth; and that 
° Westminster Review, Dec. 1815. 
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“‘ speculative * philosophy, which to the superficial, appears 
so remote from the business of life, and the outward interests 
of men, is in reality, the thing on earth which most in- 
fluences them.” The observer must be blind indeed, who 
does not perceive the vastness of the scale on which specu- 
lative principles, both right and wrong, have operated upon 
the present condition of mankind ; or who does not now 
feel and acknowledge oow deeply the morals and the hap- 
piness of private life, as well as the reformation of political 
society and the general progress of the race are involved 
in the final issue of the contest between true and false phi- 
losophy. ‘Truth f in its own essence cannot be but 
good.” Philosopbers agree in regarding it as inseparably 
allied to human happiness, to which error is essentially 
hostile. “It is { utterly impossible to reckon the benefits 
which light confers upon the mind wherein it is allowed to 
enter.” ‘The || great interests of the buman race, then, 
demand that the way of discovery should be open, that 
there should be no obstruction to inquiry, that every pos- 
sible facility and encouragement should be afforded to 
efforts addressed to the detection of error, and to the at- 
tainment of truth—nay, that every human being as far as 
he is capable, should actively assist in the pursuit, and yet 
one of its greatest discouragements at present existing 
amongst mankind is the state of their own moral senti- 
ments. Although he who has achieved the discovery of 
a trath in a matter of importance, or rescued an admitted 
truth from insignificance and neglect, may justlyindalge the 
reflection that he has conferred a benefit on his fellow-men, 
to which even time itself can prescribe no limits, he will do 
well to prepare for the odium and persecution with which 
the benefit will be resisted, and console himself with a pro- 
spective reliance on the gratitude and sympathy of a future 
age. It is impossible to deny the fact that in some of the 
most important departments of knowledge [particularly 
those connected with Christianity] the bulk of mankind 
regard novelties of doctrine—a description under which all 
detections of error and acquisitions of truth must come,— 
as qcts of moral turpitude or reprehensible arrogance, which 
they are ready to resent on the head of the promalgator.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


‘¢ A poor man in our day has many foist- 
ed on him, and voices bid ‘ wor- 
ship or be damned.’ ’’—CaRyiz. 

$5. The fundamental dogma of Christianity, as the 
latter presents itself in this age, is that the Bible is the 
word of God—a divinely inspired revelation of the nature 
of man’s moral aud religious duties, and of the realities of 
the spiritual world. With that dogma the Bible must 
stand or fall. The purpose of this book is to show that the 
Bible is not divinely inspired, that it is a work of mere 
human origin, and that a considerable portion of it is false. 
I cannot in this place recapitolate all the doctrines, asser- 
tions or assumptions of the Bible, nor even those which I 
intend to deny and, if possible, prove untrue : but the main 
dectnines of the book, as generally understood, may be said 
to be that there is an omnipotent, personal, conscious Creator 
and Governor of the universe, named Jehovah; that he 
created matter and all other existences out of nothing 6000 
years ago ; that he then created one man and one woman 
from whom the whole human race is descended ; that these 
two parents of the race were, at first, sinless, perfectly 
happy and immortal, and were reduced to mortality and 
misery, and made subject to eternal pains after death, in 
nishment for eating an apple forbidden to them by Jcho- 
vah ; that 2000 years after the creation, the deity chose a 
man pamed Abram and his descendants to be his favorite 
people ; that 1900 years later, he sent Jesus Christ, a por- 
tion of himself, down to earth to teach religious truth and 
suffer death ; that Jesus, portion of the one and indivisible 
God, lived like a man for 33 years on earth, eighteen cen- 
taries and a half ago, and founded the Christian Church, 
and was crucified ; that his crucifixion atoned for the sins 
of Adam ; that all men, who believe, him to have been a 
divine Redeemer as set forth in the Bible, shall enjoy ever- 
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lasting delights in heaven; that all, who do not, shall 
suffer endless pains in Hell; and that the Bible is a work 
written by divine inspiration, under the immediate super- 
vision of Jehovah, for the express purpose of teaching 
religious truth to mankind. Christianity is properly the 
teaching of the Bible, taken as a whole—nothing more and 
nothing less. That ‘whole teaching” will be found on 
examination, to be a mass of almost innumerable and 
unparallelled incongruities : but they must still be taken to- 
gether. Christianity must be held responsible for, and 
credited with, everything contained in the Bible. ‘‘ What- 
ever we find there is a part of Christianity, whether recog- 
nized as such or not in after ages: whatever we do not 
find there is no part of Christianity, however early or bow- 
ever general may have been the attempts to interpolate 
it.” 

We then take Christianity to mean every doctrine 
taught in the Bible and nothing more. But there is a great 
difference between the Christianity of the Scriptures, and 
that of many Christians, whose natural goodness, sense and 
intellectual cultivation are far superior to those of the gos- 
pel authors, and who interpret the Scriptures so as to ex- 
plain away its objectionable features, and enable them to 
supply the good teachings which are wanting. If Chris- 
tianity were understood to mean the rules of moral conduct 
which have served as guides to such men as Milton, Hume, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Channing, Milman and Arnold, then I 
for one abandon at once the idea of presenting any “ evi- 
dences” against it: but it cannot be properly so inter- 
preted, as will, I hope, appear very clearly in the course 
of this book. 

§ 6. In examining whether the Bible be the Word of 
God, it is proper that we should consider some preliminary 
questions, such as whether there is an antecedent proba- 
bility that a book-revelation would be given to man,—what 
that book-revelation, if given, might be expected to contain, 
and whether there are any peculiar difficulties in the 
examination of the subject? Such questions are perfectly 
proper. ‘‘ We* must suppose that if the Creator would 
communicate truth to his creatures, he gave them minds 

© Moreii. Philosophy of Religion. 
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originally capable of sympathizing with it. In a word, the 
first revelation of God to man must have been an inward 
revelation.” ‘When this revelation* [of philosophic 
reason} is clear and certain by intuition or necessary 
induction, no subsequent revelation supported by prophecies 
or miracles can supersede it.” If a book-revelation should 
appeal to reason, and correspond to it, then we may 
properly ask the preliminary questions, above referred to. 
Paley contends that there ‘is an antecedent probability 
that God would grant a direct revelation to teach man his 
daties and the moral nature of the universe, which are not 
clear by the light of natural religion ; and that it is con- 
sistent with the nature of a good deity that he should give 
some sanction to truth and justice among men, further than 
that discoverable to the unassisted human reason.” Ido 
not admit that antecedent probability. In the first place 
I] deny the existence of such a personal Creator and 
Governor of the universe, as Paley assumes ; and in the 
next place I assert, that if such a divinity should exist, 
there would be no antecedent probability of a book-reve- 
lation. He gives man primarily faculties which teach 
religious ideas ; why sbould he resort to another method 
of teaching the sume thing ? If it be said that the religion, 
discoverable by our natural faculties, is imperfect and 
insnfficient for human wants, then I answer that it harmo- 
nizes, in that respect, with other parts of nature, none of 
which are made to secure the perfect happiness or wisdom 
of men or beasts. The grant of a revelation would imply 
an attempt to mend an article which does not serve its 
original purpose. If we assume the existence of a personal 
deity, we can jadge of his character only by his works ; we 
mast not argue that he must do so or so, because, it we 
were in his place, we should do so. If we argue in that 
stvle, we should believe that there is an antecedent proba- 
bility that God would not create evil, or that he will put 
an end to it to-morrow. Now we all know by ‘experience 
the absurdity of that kind of argument ; and therefore we 
most not use it in setting up an antecedent probability of 
an external revelation to supply those things in which 
man’s internal organization is deficieut. The man who 
* Joux Apamxs. Letter to Thomas Jefferson, Dec. 25, 18'S. 
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accepts Paley’s anthropomorphism,* should believe that 
the deity ought to have nade men with minds sufficient to 
discover by natural processes of thought all necessary truths 
in religion ; or thut, if He should see fit to give an eternal 
revelation, it should not be enclosed in a book, accessible 
and intelligible to only a small portion of the human race, 
but written upon the face of nature, visible to every mem- 
ber of the human family, and in characters intelligible 
to all. 

Admitting, however, the antecedent probability that a 
revelation would be given, is there another antecedent 
probability that the Bible is that revelation ? Freethinkers 
say there is not. God should not adopt the same means 
to teach true religion, which lying priests have used to 
teach false creeds. False gospels were in use long before 
the Bible was written ; why could not Jehovah find a new 
way of recording his doctrine? Books are, so far as we 
know, the works of men ; the probability is, that the Bible 
is the same. There have been at different times and in 
different countries, not less than two hundred books 
received as the word of God, each inconsistent witb all the 
others, and all false except, perhaps, one. On that 
score the antecedent probabilities are one hundred and 
ninety-nine to oue against the Bible. 

§ T. What should be the characteristics of the santece- 
dently-probable book-revelation, judging from other antece- 
dent probabilities 2 Alexander, in his Evidences of [for] 
Christiantty, gives notice that if any such question is to be 
asked and answered in advance, he will confess judgment at 
once. ‘If reason be permitted proudly to assume the seat 
of judgment, and to decide what a revelation ought to con- 
tain in particular ; in what manner and with what degree 
of light it should be communicated : whether it should be 
made perfectly at once, or gradually unfolded ; and whether 
from the beginning it should be universal; no doubt the 
result of our examination of the contents of the Bible, 
conducted on such principles, will prove unsatisfactory, and 
insuperable objections will occur at every step of the pro- 
gress.” Dr. Alexander appears to acknowledge that 


* Belief in a deity who has the physical form and personality, 
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reason is against him ; but we know nothing of his “ insa- 
perable objections ;” we are here to find the truth ; and 
whatever the result of our examination, provided that it be 
conclusive, it cannot be “‘ unsatisfactory.” 

Reason, “ proudly assuming the seat of judgment,” 
would probably demand that a book-revelation, before being 

by man and made the guide of his conduct, should 
be proved to be of divine origin by conclusive affirmative 
evidence on each of the following points : That the revela- 
tion was written by an author known to us by name and 
character ; that the book was published by its aathor ; 
that it was then received and extensively circulated as a 
divine revelation ; that it has been preserved in purity as 
written ; that the doctrines taught, were original with the 
writer ; that the doctrines are true; that they were un- 
discoverable by human reason ; that the doctrines are more 
powerful for good than any mere haman teaching ; and 
that the revelation is written with superhuman ability, and 
contains all the information, in regard to religion and 
morality which was unknown at the time of its publication, 
undiscoverable by human reason and proper for maa to 
know. 

Various able and celebrated advocates of Christianity 
have commented at length on all these points, as connected 
with the Bible, and in each have pretended to find strong 
evidence of the truth of their faith ; and therefore it can 
hardly be considered unfair to consider them here as essen- 
tial poi I have said that conclusive evidence on each 
of points should be necessary to prove that the Bible 
is a divine revelation. The burden of proof rests properly 
upoo Christianity : for it is a dictate of the plainest com- 
mon sense that in religion, as in science and intellectual 
epi i every system should depend on the strength of 
the evidences in its favor, rather than upon the weakness of 
the testimony against it. The fact that the Bible is in 
common acceptation, and that its enemies are and have 

been the assailants, does not give ita advocates the 
right to shift the burden of proof upon the other side ; for 
Christianity, though it maybe the established form of 
faith as regurds society in general, is not established in re- 
ference to the man who is about to examine, whether it be 
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true or not ; and such {is the position of every man who 
takes up this book, with intent to give it a fair hearing. 
However, these remarks about the burden of proof are 
only intended to fasten the attention of the reader more 
closely upon the nature of the question. I claim to be 
able to furnish proof, conclusive, abundant, overwhelming, 
that Christianity is not of superhuman origin, and to obtain 
strong if not unanswerable evidence for the negative upon 
each of the cited points. 

There are several other points which it is antecedently 
probable, should characterize a book-revelation, but upon 
which the apologists of the Bible are careful to lay no 
stress. These points are that tte revelation should be per- 
fectly true, in all its parts, and perfectly clear in its mean- 
ing. 

That a revelation should be perfectly true in all its 
parts, if given, is a doctrine which scarcely requires argu- 
ment. If God were to write a book to teach truths undis- 
coverable by man’s natural faculties, He would certainly 
write nothing bat the truth ; and He would not commit 
errors of the same kind with those which He intended to 
correct. In the desire to tell religious truth, He would 
not be guilty of scientific, historic or moral falsehood. He 
would not contradict himself, so that one of the contradic- 
tory statements must necessarily be false. In short, His 
book should be infallibly true in every respect. It is not 
to be supposed that He would endeavor to supply a great 
want of humanity, and then supply the want imperfectly. 
If He should employ men to write His truths, He would 
see that the writing should be well done,—done so that the 
object in view should be attained—done in an unobjection- 
able, and, so far human eyes might discover, a perfect 
manner. To secure such perfection, He should see that the 
language expressed the idea fully, and to obtain such 
security He would naturally inspire His prophets with the 
very words to be used. And such inspiration is claimed by 
the writers of the Bible. Moses says, ‘‘God spake all 
these words” (Ex. XX. 1), and “The Lord said unto 
Moses ‘ Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel’” ( Er. 
XX. 22). After having written the words of Jehovah, 
the Hebrew lawgiver, still acting under inspiration calls 
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down curses on “every man that confirmcth not all the 
trords of this covenant to do them” (Deut. XX VII. 26). 
Jesus repeatedly recognised the divine authority of the Old 
Testament, said that not one jot or tittle of the law should 
pass away, said that everything written ‘in the law of 
Moses, and iu the prophets and in the Psalms ” concerning 
him, should be fulfilled, and styled the Pentateuch.‘‘ The 
Word of God” (Mark. VII. 13). He never hinted that 
the words were of mere human authority. When he sent 
out his twelve apostles, he foretold that they should be 
arrested, and he said, ‘‘ But when they deliver you up, take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
vou in that same hour what ye shall speak” (Mat. X. 19). 
This evidently means that Jehovah would inspire them with 
the very words, and surely the inspiration of a gospel 
wonld not be less complete than that for a legal pleading. 
Paul said that Jehovah “‘ spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets” (J/eb. J, 1.), and again that ‘‘ holy men 
of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(2 Eph. £. 21.). So also (Acts IV. 25) it is said that 
‘“‘ God spoke by the mouth of David.” In no place do the 
writers of the Bible give a precise definition of the extent 
of their claimed inspiration, and the inference to be drawn 
is, that they acknowledged no limit short of infallibility. 
The Christians claim that the Bible is infallible in all 
important points of doctrine, and such a claim presupposes 
that there is nothing of haman imperfection about the book. 
If the inspiration be not plenary,—if we admit that there 
are little errors in it—how can we assert that there are no 
larye oncs? When we admit that it is full of human 
imperfections, we must advise every one to beware that he 
is not deceived by them. For fifteen centuries after the 
death of Jesus, the Jewish and Christian churches supposed 
their sacred scriptures to have been written under a perfect 
inspiration ; and they supposed that this inspiration extended 
to all transcribers and translators. Thus, when Justin 
Martyr declared that the seventy-two scribes who translated 
ibe Old Testament in Egypt, had been enclosed in separate 
eels, and without communication with each other, had 
prodaced seventy-two complete translations, which were 
foand tu agree with each other throughont to the smallest 
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dot, his statement found universal credit : and his assertion 
that he had seen the cells (four hundred years after the 
making of the translation) was considered abundant proof 
of a proposition which was so very probable in itself. It 
was supposed in those days, that if God would give a reve- 
lation of his will to the men of one gencration, he would 
take care that it should not be corrupted so as to deprive 
other generations of equal benefits from it. Such opinions 
continued until after the Reformation. That great revo- 
lution was in fact a declaration that the ‘‘ Bible” must be 
worshipped, instead of the ‘‘ Church” which was the idul 
of Catholicism. But the tide of opinion would not stop 
with Luther ; it continued to rise, and soon plenary inspir- 
ation was in danger. The orthodox churches continued 
however, to assert the infallibility of their book-revelation 
until near the beginning of this century, when it was seen 
that the doctrine of plenary inspiration would certainly be 
overthrown, and then the Church began to abandon it, for 
fear of going over with it. 

§ 8. Bishop Law (Bishop of Winchester, England, in 
1822) in his work designed for the instrnction of young 
clergymen, called Zhe Iclements of Christian Theology, 
lays down the doctrine upon this question thus : “When it 
is said that the Sacred Scriptures are divinely inspired, we 
are not to understand that God suggested every word or 
dictated every expression. Froin the different styles in 
which the books are written, and from the different manner 
in which the same events are related and predicted by diffe- 
rent authors, it appears that the sacred penmen were per- 
mitted to write as their several tempers, understandings, 
and habits of hfe directed ; and that the knowledze com- 
municated to them by inspiration on the subject of their 
writings, was applied in the same manner as any knowledge 
acquired by ordinary means, Nor ts uf to be supposed that 
they were thus inspired in every fact which they related, 
or inercry precept which they delivered. They were left to 
the common use of their faculties, and did not, in every 
occasion, stand in need of supernatural communication ; but 
whenever, and as far as, divine assistance was necessary, 
it was always affordel!? Again he says: “Althouch it is 
evident, that the sacred historians seme/imes [!] wrote under 
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the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it does not 
follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
those things which might be collected from the common 
sources of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe 
that by the general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they 
were directed in the choice of their materials, enlichtened 
to judge of the truth and importance of those accounts 
from which they borrowed their information, [and which he 
states afterwards, were accounts written by uninspired men] 
and prevented from recording any material error.” He is here 
treating of the writers of the Old Testament ; of the writers of 
the New Testament, his sentiments are the same. He says, 
“If we believe that God scnt Christ into the world to 
found a universal religion, and that, by the miraculous gifts 
of the Ifoly Ghost, he empowered the apostles to propa- 
cate the gospel, as stated in these books, we can not but 
believe that he would by his immediate interposition, enable 
those whom he appointed to record the gospel for the use 
of future ages, to write without the omission of any 
important truth, or the iflsertion of any material error.” 
And these sentiments are generally received as orthodox— 
are quoted from Bishop Law, and recommended, though 
not expressly adopted, by the late Bishop Watson in his 
answer to Paine, and are laid down in numerous works as 
the true principles of scripture inspiration, What ideas 
the profoundly learned Bishop Marsh, one of the professors 
of Divinity at Cambridge, [FEugland] entertains of the 
inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures, is evident from his 
labored scheme to account for the composition of the three 
first gospels, as given with his translation of Michaelis’ 
Introduction to the New Testament, in which he supposes a 
principal and a supplemental “sketch of the Saviour’s life, 
and discourses to have been first drawn up by unknown 
aothors,—to have had various additions made to them as 
they passed through various unknown hands,—and at last 
have been digested by Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
farther additions into the form of their respective gospels. 
Bishop Lowth, well known for his Z’relections on Hebrew 
Poetry and Version of Isaiah, represents the prophets as 
borrowing ideas from one another, and improving or debas- 
ing what they thns borrowed, according to the sublimnity 
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of their poctical genins, and the purity of their critical 
taste—and in so doing does he not degrade them in a great 
degree from prophets to mere poets? He certainly endea- 
vours to elevate our esteem for their talents as men; but 
he assists in abolishing our reverence for their writings as 
flowing from the immediate dictate of God. Bishop Hinds 
of Norwich says, “It is not therefore truths of all kinds 
that the Bible is inspired to teach, but only such truth as 
tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is consequently 
infallible as far as regards this, and this alone.” ‘That is 
to say, all the remarks in the Bible about history, the 
creation of the world, science and morality as independent 
of religion, may be entirely false. And Bishop Hampden 
of Hicreford expresses himself in a similar manner ; 
‘‘ Christianity in fact leaves ethical science precisely where 
it found it ; all the duties which ethical science prescribes, 
remain on their own footing, not altered or weakened, but 
affirmed and strengthened by the association of religion. 
And so independent is the science of ethics of the support 
and ennobling which it receives ffom religion, that it would 
be nothing strance or objectionable in a relevation, were we 
to find embodied in its language much of the false ethical 
philosophy which systems may have established.” That 
means that we must not anticipate as a certainty, that God 
would throw any light ov the truths of morality, much less 
on those of science, in a book-reveldtion. And Archbishop 
Whately lends his countenance to these doctrines: ‘In 
matters unconnected indeed with religion, such as points 
of history or natural philosophy, a writer who professes 
(as the apostles do) to be communicating a divine revela- 
tion, imparted to him through the means of miracles, may 
be as liable to error as other*men, without any disparage- 
ment to his pretensions ; but if we reject as false ary part 
of the religun which be professes himself divinely sent to 
teach, we cannot but believe that his pretensions are either 
an imposture or a delusion, and that he is wholly unworthy 
of belief.” Bishop Kitto’s Cydopatia of Bibtiasl Liter- 
ature in the article on “ David" contains the following pas- 
sare. In the eelcbrated nambering of the people br 
Jaib 28 NNZVL 9 there are 800,000 warriors in Israel, 
and ooo CeO in bid op atone : ar aeconling to | Chrowe.s 
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XXJI_ 5, in Israel 1,100,000, and in Judah 470,000. The 
two results in Aings and in Chronices are here inconsistent ; 
in both also we see the marks of a later narrator, who is 
accustomed to use the words Israel and Judah to mean the 
ten and the tico tribes [as they were divided about half a 
century after the death of David.]” Such are the opinions 
common among the leaders of the English hicrarchy—that 
body which is the most conservative and slow-motioned of 
all the Protestant Church. The opinions of a multitude 
of other clergymen, reputed to be orthodox, and occupying 
less prominent positions, might easily be adduced, but a 
mere inentiou of the names of Coleridge, Morell, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Arnold and Macnanught must suffice with the fol- 
lowing from Neander: ‘‘ It must be regarded as one of 
the greatest boons which the purifying process of protestant 
Theology in Germany has conferred on the faith, as well as 
science, that the old mechanical view of inspiration, has 
been so generally abandoned. That doctrine, and the forced 
harmonies to which it led, demanded a clerk-like accuracy 
in the evangelical accounts, and could not admit of even 
the slightest contradiction in them.” 

Some of the orthodox, however, object greatly to these 
opinions. For instance the Rev. Mr. Noble* asks: ‘‘ Now, 
how do the freethinkers receive these concessions, so liber- 
silly made? ‘The advocates of revelation may be regarded 
as saying to them ‘Sce! we have come half way to meet 
you ; surely you will not obstinately refuse belief, now, that 
we require you to believe so little” What does the free 
thinker answer? He says ‘ You are admitting, as fast 
as you can, that we are in the right. If you, who view the 
subject through the prejudices of your profession, are 
constrained to give up half of what we demand, unbiassed 
persons will augur from the admission, that truth would 
reqnire a surrender of the whole.” No, my friends and 
brethren !” exclaims the reverend gentleman, ‘‘ he who would 
effectually defend the Christian faith mast take his stand 
cn higher ground than this. What! tell the world that to 
ezcape the increasing influence of infidelity, they must sur- 
render the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures! As well 
misht we tell them that to obtain security when a flood is 

* On the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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rising, they should quit the top of a mountain to take refuge 
in a cave atits base. 

‘« Assuredly, this is a state of things calculated to fill the 
breast of the sincere and humble Chritian with profound 
concern, if not with deep alarm. On the one hand, he be 
holds divine revelation assaulted with unprecedented fury 
and subtlety by those who avow themselves as its enemies ; 
on the other he sees it half betrayed and deserted by those 
who regard themselves as its friends. Every devout be- 
liever in revelation feels an inward predilection for the 
Opinion that the inspiration of a divinely communicated 
writing must be plenary and absolute. He feels great 
pain on being told that this is a mistaken notion ; that he 
must surrender many things, in the sacred writing, to the 
enemy, to retain any chance of preserving the rest ; that he 
must believe the writers of the Scriptures to have been men 
liable to error, as a preliminary to his assurance that the 
religion of the Scriptures is true. Surely, every one whose 
heart does not take part with the assailant of his faith, 
must be glad to be relieved from the necessity of making 
surrenders so fatal. The bowed staff eagerly springs back 
to its natural straightness, when lightened of the weight 
under which it bent,—so he who has relinquished the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, only because he saw no other 
way of accounting for the difficulties which have been pointed 
out in the sacred writings, will return to it with joy as 
soon as he sees how those difficulties may be explained 
without the hypothesis of error in the inspired penman.” {f 
object to the abandonment of the theory of plenary inspira- 
tion no less than does Mr. Noble ; such an abandonment is 
evidently an evasion—a mere shift to escape responsibility, 
—a device of a person who sees himself lost in open and fair 
encounter, and feels forced to resort to every pitiful dodge 
by which he may hope to prolong a sneaking existence. 
Under this theory the Christian can listen complacently, 
while the frecthinker proves that no such man as Moses 
ever existed ; that the Pentatcuch was patched. together 
after the reign of David; that the Mosaic cosmogony is 
absurdly false from beginning to end ; that the story of the 
flood contains a multitude of physical imposstbilities ; that 
the morality of both the Old and the New Testanent, is 
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decidedly bad, and that the whole Bible is full of contra- 
dictions and defects of composition,—to all this the Chris- 

tian who rejects plenary inspiration, can listen complacently, 

and at last answer: ‘‘ Well, what of it? Those fellows, 

that wrote the Bible, were men like you and me, and it is 

none of my business, if they did lie and make mistakes oc- 

casionally in matters not connected with religion. You 
can’t prove the doctrine of the Trinity to be false, and until 

you can do that, it is of no use for you to argne at me !” 

A revelation should be perfectly clear in its meaning, 

and the language should be interpreted according to the 

ordinary meaning of the words. No figurative meaning 

should be understood, unless words were evidently used in 

a fixurative scuse, and could not have been intended to be 

taken literally. In plain historical passages no meaning 

should be found except the plain historical signification ; 

and in poctical passages, the figures should not be inter- 

preted to mean more than they would mean in similar poc- 

try, making no claim to inspiration. In no case shonld pas- 

saves be interpreted as having two significations, for that 

would imply that they have no sense at all. The Christians, 

however, seeing the difficulties into which they are brought 

by the plain rales of common sense interpretation, object to 

them. They say that a passage, which taken literally, is 

absurd] or evidently untrue, shoald be interpreted so as to 

appear reasonable and true. Such rules are adopted in 

interpreting humana laws which, as all kuow, are frequently 

very defective on account of the ignorance, carelessness, or 

mental weakness of their compilers. But how shall we jus- 

tify the application of these rules to the interpretation of a 

book which claims to be of divine origin, to have come from 

an author free from the ignorance, carelessness, and mental 

weakness of human lawgivers? A genuine revelation needs 
no such protection ; false ones might be and have been 
screened by it from exposure. Kant remarks that ‘the 
moral philosophers of Greece and Rome explained the gros- 
gest Iegends of their polytheism as the mere symbolical 
representation of the attributes of the one divine being, and 
gave a mystical sense to the many vicious actions of their 
Gods, and to the wildest dreams of their pocts, in order to 
Brissy the popular faith, which it was not expedient to des- 
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troy, into agreement with the doctrines of morality. The 
Mohammedans gave a spiritual meaning to the sensual de- 
scriptions of their paradise, and thus the Hindoos, or at least 
the more enlightened part of them, interpreted their 
Vedas.” If we were arguing against the divine authority 
of the Koran, or any other pretended revelation, we should 
object to such rules of interpretation as would deny the 
plain meaning of all the untrue and objectionable passages ; 
and so we must do with the Bible. If the advocates of 
forged gospels are permitted to hide behind the screens of 
partial inspiration and figurative language, and are justified 
by the public in such hiding, then their entire expulsion 
from the fields of philosophy must become a matter of ex- 
ceeding difficulty ; but if they will stand up and fight fairly 
ou the ground of plenary inspiration, and plain interpreta- 
tion, they shall at least have the glory of honorable death. 
** Some, indeed, there are,” says Jenyns, ‘‘ who by pervert- 
ing the established signification of words (which they call 
explaining, ) have ventured to expunge important doctrines 
out of the Scriptures for no other cause than that their 
weak reason rebels against the mysterious truths of revela- 
tion, and they argue thus: ‘The Scriptures are the word of 
God ; in this word no propositions contrary to reason can 
have a place. These propositions are contradictory to rea- 
“un, and therefore they are not there’. But if these bold 
assertors fvould claim any regard, they should reverse their 
argument, and say : ‘These doctrines make a part and a 
material part of the Scriptures ; they are contradictory to 
reason ; no proposition contradictory to reason, can be 
a part of the word of God, and therefore neither the Scrip- 
tures, nor the pretended revelations contained iu them, can 
be derived from him’ ”. 

§ 9, I shall endeavor to prove that the Gods and he- 
roes of the Bible,—Jehovah, Jesus, Paul, the Prophets, 
Apostles, and the Jewish people,—were subject to a full 
share of human weakness and wickedness, and that they are 
not proper models for the practice of enlightened nations of 
this age ; that the Biblical doctrines of a personal devil, 
a material hell, immediate divine government, and the 
entrance of devils into the human body, are most gross 
and superstitious ; that the story of creation in Genesis is 
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false ; that the Scriptures are fall of glaring discrepancics 
and inconsistencies ; that the morality of Jehovah and Je- 
sus is bad; that the Biblical doctrines are not original ; 
that Christianity is a source of evil, independently of its false- 
hood ; that the record of the so-called miracles and prophe- 
cies of the Bible prove the untruth of the book ; that the 
Biblical books were not written by their alleged authors ; 
and that the fundamental speculative doctrines of Christianity 
are false. 

§ 10. Before commencing the argument, it may be pro- 
per for me to admit, in whole, or in part, such allegations 
of the Christians as have a bearing upon the question at 
issue, and which I do not intend to deny. I admit then 
that the Jews were enslaved in Egypt ; that they emigrated 
thence to Palestine about 1500 B.C. ; that their history 
from 1000 B.C., to 400 B.C., as recorded in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, is in the main correct ; that the 
Pentateuch was received by them as of divine authority as 
early as 500 B.C. ; that about 175 B.C, they received 
as inspired all the books of the Old Testament, substantially 
the same as we now have it ; that about the beginning of 
the common era a man, vamed Jesus, was born in Judea ; 
that he claimed to have a divine mission ; that he wus exe- 
cuted by the Romans ; that persons claiming to be his fol- 
lowers, laid the foundation of the present Christian 
charches ; that the four first books of the New Testament, 
probably nearly the same as we have them now, were writ- 
ten by members of these churches, extensively circulated, 
and received as inspired as early as 150 A.D. ; that all the 
Looks of the present New Testament were reccived as in- 
spired by Christian churches about 400 A. D.; that the 
geoecral outlines of Paul’s history, as given in the New Tes- 
tament are correct ; and that all the epistles ascribed to 
him, except that to the Hebrews, are genuine. 


CHAPTER III. 


JEHOVAH A BARBAROUS DIVINITY. 


‘* 0 thou, wha in the beavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends anc to heaven and ten to hell, 


A’ for thy glory 
And no for ony gude or ill 


They’ve done afore thee ! '’—Braxs 


‘< Every man’s elevation is to be measured first and chiefly 
by bis conception of this great being.’’—Channiye. 


§ 11. Nearly all known nations or tribes of men believe 
in the existence of a divine person or persons, upon whom 
they bestow the qualities which form their ideal of perfec- 
tion. To use the words of Schiller, ‘‘ Man paints himself 
in his gods.” Barbarous tribes have barbarous gods with 
gross material forms: and enlightened men have immaterial 
gods with higb moral and intellectual attributes. Thirlwall 
in his Ifistory of Greece, speaking of the Grecian concep- 
tion of Jupiter, the supreme divinity, says ‘‘ Even this 
greatest and most glorious of beings, as he is called, is 
subject like other gods to passion and frailty, for though 
secure from dissolution, though surpassingly beautiful and 
strong, and warmed with a purer blood than fills the veins 
of men, their heavenly frames are not insensible to pleasure 
and pain; they need the refreshment of ambrosial food, 
and inhale a grateful savor from the sacrifices of their 
worshipers. Their other affections correspond to the gross- 
ness of their animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, 
anger and jealousy, often disturb the calm of their bosoms : 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by fac- 
tions and even by conspiracies formed against ita chief. 
He himself cannot keep perfectly aloof from their quarrels ; 
he occasionally wavers in his purposes, is overreached by 
artifice, blinded by desire, and hurried by resentment into 
unseemly violence.” Such was the Olympian Jupiter, 
whose character is adduced by the Christians as proof in 
itself of the falsehood of the Greek mythology, and thev 


point with triumph to the exalted Jehovah, as evideues of 


- 
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the truth of their creed. Bishop Watson, in replying to 
Paine, suid, “ An honest man, sincere in his endeavors to 
search out trath, would examine first whether the Bible 
attributed to the Supreme Being any attributes repugnant 
to holiness, truth, justice, goodness—whether it represented 
him as subject to human infirmities.” We shall then 
examine. The Hebrew Scriptures were published among a 
ra:le people, and, if of human origin, probably represent Jeho- 
vih as a coarse, rude being ; but if those Scriptures were 
written by Jehovah himself, we shall find the divine nature 
represented as pure and perfect. 

§ 12. Jehovah is a biped. According to Genesis (I. 26. 
27) man was created in Jehovalh’s “image :” and since 
min is a biped, Jehovah must be the same. It was the 
common belief in ancient times that the gods have bodies 
like men, and if Moses had had a different opinion he would 
not only have said so in unequivocal language, bat he would 
have carefully avoided any assertion that divinity and 
humanity are encased in similar “images.” Jehovah not 
only has the biped organization but he also uses his organs 
as men do. He walked “in the garden in the cool of the 
day” (Gen IIT 8), selecting an sgrecable time for a prome- 
nade He “ appeared” to Abraham, and took dinner with 
the patriarch, the meal being composed of veal, butter and 
milk. The two had a long conversation, which is preserved 
word for word. The mortal biped gave some very good 
advice to the immortal, who was about to ‘go down and 
sce whether” Sodom and Gomorrah were so wicked as 
people said (Gen XVIII). So too he went “down” to 
coufound the Babelites. He ‘‘spoke unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speakcth unto his friend” (£2. XXXII. 
J1j, and afterwards he was so gravious as to show to the 
jlaw-civer his ‘‘back-pirts” (Jor. XX XII/. 23), whereby the 
latter was no doubt highly cditicd. .As becomes a great poten- 
tate Jehovah has reception days, when he welcomes angels 
who are employed in carrying his messages and attending 
to his business in places where he cannot attend in person. 
It was on snch aday, “ when the sons of God came to present 
theneelyes before the Lord, and Satan came also among 
thea that the conspiracy was formed between Teaven 
gut Wet tor che overthrow of Job (Job £6). That Jeho- 
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vah has a voice is clearly implied by the numerous conver- 
sations which he held with Abraham, Moses and others : 
and we learn that his voice bears a great resemblance to 
that of man. Samuel, when he heard it, supposed that it 
was the voice of Eli (1. S. 77.8). The Almighty is not 
without mechanical skill, for it is written that “unto Adam 
also and unto his wife did the Lord God make couts of 
skin and clothed them” (Gen III. 21), and a3 the Father 
thus tried his hand at tailoring, so the Son subsequently 
became a carpenter (Mark VI. 3). After work, rest is 
required for Gods as well as men: and so “‘ In six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth and on the seventh day he 
rested and was refreshed” (Ex. XXXI. 17). He dwelt 
only among his chosen people, never making himself mani 
fest to the Heathens unless when fighting for his followers. 
Judea was his country, Jerusalem was his city, the Temple 
was his house, and the Ark was his throne. The Jews 
exclaimed “Oh thou God that diellest between the cherub- 
bim” (Ps. LXXX 1), which were figures on the ark. 
Jesus said his Father was in ‘‘ heaven,” and when he was bap- 
tized, the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove came down 
from the home of the Three: and the divine Jesus ‘‘is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God” (1. 
Pet. [[[. 22). So far as we can form an opinion from the 
language of Genesis, the authors of that book supposed 
man’s mental constitution to have been originally different 
from that of Jehovah chiefly in the knowledge of good and 
evil; and after that difference had been removed by eating 
the forbidden fruit, the creator remarked that the mortal 
had “* become as one of us” (Gen IIL, 22). This doctrine 
that the Deity is similar to man in his material organization, 
physical form, and his mental constitution, is called Anthro- 
pomorphism. | 

Palfrey* speaks as follows of the narrative in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Geuesis : ‘“‘ Jehovah journeying like an 
opulent traveller with two attendants, approaches Abra- 
ham’s tent in the heat of noon, and accepts his hospitable 
offers of water for his feet, and refreshment for his hunger. 
In recompense of this entertainment, he makes a promise 
to his attentive hosts of that blessing on which their hearts 

* Lectures on Jewish Antiquities, Lec. XXIII. 
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are most set, while he rebukes Sarah for ber incredulity, 
and tbe indecorous levity of its expression. The interview 
over, he proceeds on his way towards Sodom, and tells 
Abraham, who has respectfully accompanied him, that his 
parpose is to sce whether tidings which have been brought 
to him of the iniquity of that place, are well founded. Like 
an obliged and grateful guest, he listens patiently, as they 
walk, to Abraham’s solicitations for mercy for his neizh- 
Lors. He sends his servants forward to make the scrutiny 
oo which he is intent; and the truth of the unfavorable 
reports being ascertained by their experience, he proceeds 
to the accomplishment of bis work of vengeance, sparing 
only the family in which his messengers had found safety 
and protection. What intelligent friend to the Divine 
Mission of Moses will be prepared to say that such views 
of God and of his agency as are presented in these particu- 
lars, were set down by him as just representations ?” 

§ 13. Jehorah is represented in the Bible as crue and 
Wood thirsty. 

The Lord hath sworn that he will have war with Ama- 
lek from generation to generation. Gen. XVII. 16. 

He slew 500,000 men of Israel. 2 Ch. XIIT. 15-1. 

He seut a pestilence to destroy 70,000 Israelites. 1 
Ch. XAL. 15. 

He vexed Israel with all adversity. 2 Ch. XV. 6. 

He punished his true prophet for being innocently de- 
ceived, and permitted the deceiver to go unharmed. 1 A. 
XT. 1-25. . 

The Samaritan women with child should be ripped up. 
Hosea XIIL. 16. 

Jehovah destroyed 185,000 men in one night. 2 A. 
AJX 35. 

He slew 50,070 Bethshemites for innocently looking 
into the ark. 2S. VI. 19. 

He smote Uzzah for piously putting up his hand to save 
the ark from falling. 2 S. VJ. 6, T. 

He inflicts punishment on the third and fourth genera- 
tion. §=Deut. V9; 

“The anger of the Lord was kindled against Isracl 
and he moved David against them to say, ‘Go number 
Israel and Judah’”. 2. S. AX/V.1. To accordance with 
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that instigation of Jehovab, David took a census of all the 
Jews. After he had done so, he came to the conclusion, 
for reasons not explained, that he had committed a great 
sin and prayed to the Lord for pardon (2. S. XXIV. 10). 
The latter however had determined to avail himself of the 
pretext to gratify his hate against his “ peculiar people”, and 
refused to be appeased. Nevertheless he was willing to 
give David a choice of evils, and sent word to him, saying, 
‘Choose thee either three years famine, or three mouths 
to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword of 
thine enemies overtaketh thee, or else three days the sword 
of the Lord, even the pestilence in the land, and the angel 
of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel”. 
** And David said”, ‘‘ Let me fall now into the hand of the 
Lord”. ‘So the Lord sent pestilence upon Israel ; and 
there fell of Israel seventy thousand men” (1. Ch. X XJ. 
12-14). Here is a precious case of barbarity! Jehovah 
wants an excuse for gratifying his malice against a whole 
people, and he induces their monarch to do an act which 
was not evil in itself and which does not appear from the 
record in the Bible to have been undertaken with any bad 
motives or to have been executed in an evil or inefficient 
manner, and when the act is done, although the agent con- 
fesses his sin (where none existed), and prays for pardon, 
the Lord persists in taking vengeance by slaying seventy 
thousand persons, and inflicting great conscquent misery 
upon their numerous relatives: and all this upon persons 
who had nothing to do with the alleged sin, which was no 
sin, and which, even if it had been sin, would properly have 
been chargeable only to Jehovah, its instigator. 

“ Israel joincd himself to Baal-peor ; and the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Israel. And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ Take 
all the heads of the people and hang them up before the Lord 
against the sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord may be turned 
away from Israel.’ And Moses said unto the judges of Israel, 
‘Slay ye every one his men that were joined unto Bual-peor.’ And. 
behold, one of the children of Israel came and brought unto his 
brethern a Midianitish woman in the sight of Moses, and in the 
sight of all the congregation of the children of Isracl, who were 
weeping before*the door of the tabernacle of the conyregation. 
And when Phineas, the son of Eleagar. the son of Auron, the 
priest saw it, he rose up from among the conzr-mition, and took a 
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javelin in his hand ; And he went after the man of Israel into the 
tent and thrust both of them through, the man of Israel and the 
woman, through her belly. So the plague was stayed from the 
children of Israel.” Num. XAV. 3—13. 


Jehovah appeased by human sacrifice, not only stayed 
the plague, but he honored Phineas and his seed with ever- 
lasting priesthood, because he was zealous for his God, and 
his deed was ‘ counted to him for righteousness unto all 
generations of men forever more”. Ps. CVI. 31. 


“| [Jehovah] gave them [the Jews] also statutes that were 
not good and judyments whereby they should not live, and I pol- 
Inted them in their own gifts, in that they caused to pass through 
the fire all that opened the womb, that I might make them desolate, 
to the end that they might know that Iam the Lord.” Ezek. XX. 25. 


Thus God “caused” the Jews to be guilty of offering 
haman sacrifices ! 


~ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts,’ [to Saul, King of the Jews] 
‘PT remember that which Amalek did to Isracl, how he laid wait 
for him in the way, when he came up from Egypt [400 years previ- 
casly]. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not ; but slay both man and woman. in- 
fant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. * * * And Saul 
pmote the Amalekite. * * * But Saul and the people spared 
Agag [the king] and the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and 
of the failings, and the lambs. * * * Then came the word of the 
Lord to Samucl saying, ‘ It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to 
be king; for he is turned back from following me and hath not 
performed my commandments’ [in saving Agag and the cattle]. 
* * * And Saul said unto Samucl * * * + The people took of 
the rpoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the thing which should have 
bern atterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto the Lord, thy Good in Gilgal. 
# *# # Thave sinned ; for I have transgressed the commandment of 
the Lord, and thy words ; because I feared the people and obeyed 
their voice. Now therefore 1 pray thee, pardon my sin, md turn 
again with me that I may worship the Lord.’ And Samuel aaid 
unts: Saul,‘ 1 will not return with ee for thou hast rejected the 
Word of the Lord and the Lord hath rejected thee from being king 
over Israel.’ * * * And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord in Gilgal.” 1 S. AV. 2—33. 

“ And the Lord said, ‘ Who shall entice Ahab, King of Israel, 
that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead?’ And one spake, 
moving after this manner, and another after that manner. Then 
cam there out a spirit and stood befure the Lord, aud said, * 1 will 
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entice him.’ And the Lord said unto him, ‘ Wherewith?’ And 
he said, ‘ I will go out, and be a ging spirit in the mouth of all bis 
prophets.’ And the Lord said,‘ Thou shalt entice him. and thou 
shalt also prevail; go out and do evenso.’” 2 Ch. XVII. 19—21. 


The seventh chapter of the book of Joshua contains an - 
interesting story of Achan. This individual was a soldier 
in the gang of robbers or fillibusters, with which Joshua 
conquered Jericho. Contrary to the orders of his leader, 
Achan kept some of the spoil of the city, for the prophet 
had ordered that not only all the men, women, and children 
in the city should be slaughtered, but that the property 
should be destroyed, and nothing kept as spoil. This was 
Jehovistic morality in early ages, and although we should 
consider sach conduct highly barbarous now, perhaps it was 
very proper and trimane then. Well! nobody noticed at 
the time that Achan took of the forbidden spoil ; but not 
long afterwards, an army, sent by Joshua to treat the city 
of Ai to the same benevolence shown to Jericho, was de- 
feated. Joshua was greatly afflicted at the news, and 
began to think that Jehovah was not so valuable a friend 
as he had once supposed. He lamented that his tribe had 
followed the directions of the Lord in entering Canaan, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas ! Oh Lord God, wherefore hast thou at 
all brought this people over Jordan to deliver us into the 
hands of the Amorites, to destroy us” ? God Almighty re- 
plied, not without indignation: ‘‘Get thee up! Wherefore 
liest thou thus upon thy face? Israel hath sinned”, Achan 
actually took several pieces of jewelry and other trifles at 
the destruction of Jericho, and now has them in his posses- 
sion. Now, therefore, lect him ‘‘ be burned with fire, he, 
and all that he hath”; and “ neither will I be with you 
any more, unless ye destroy the accursed thing from among 
you”, Thereupon, Achan, “ and his sons, and daughters”, 
(what business had they to be a sinner’s children ?) “‘ were 
stoned with stones”, and “ burned with fire ”. This act of hu- 
manity and piety having been faithfully performed, ‘‘ the Lord 
turned from the fierceness of his anger”, and to show tbat 
he was really propitiated, he directed Joshua to send an- 
other army aguinst Ai, which he did, and the result was 
the destruction of Ai, and the massacre of all its inhabit 
tants, who were ‘utterly destroyed ” 
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“ All the spoil of these cities [the capitals of five kingdoms hos- 
tile to the Hebrews) and the cattle, the children of Israel took for 
& prey unto themselves; but every man they smote with the edge 
of the sword, until they bad destroyed them, neither left they any to 
breathe. As the Lord commanded Moses, his servant, so did Moses 
command Joshua, and so did Joshua ; he left nothing undone of all 
that the Lord commanded Moses. * * * * There was nota 
city that made peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites, 
the inhabitants of Gibeon; all other they took in battle. For it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them utterly, and 
that they might have no favor, but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses”. Joshua, XI. 14—20. 


While David reigned, a three-years’ famine came upon 
the land of Isracl, and oppressed the people sorely. The 
royal prophet, knowing that not a sparrow fulls, except by 
the will of Jehovah, who rules the whole universe by the 
immediate exercise of his will, applied to the Lord to know 
why this famine had been inflicted upon the land. The Al- 
mighty replied, that it was because Saul had oppressed the 
Gibeonites, with whom the Israelites had entered into a 
treaty of friendship in the days of Joshua (Josh. 1X. 3.16). 
Sanl’s motive in this oppression was ‘‘ zeal to the children 
of Israel and Judah” (2. S. XXZ.2). But the Lord 
was highly dissatisfied with that mode of showing zeal, and 
was determined to have revenge. Instead of taking it, how- 
ever, apon Saul, or upon his people during the lifetime of 
that monarch, Jehovah waited until many years after his 
death, and then took vengeance, not upon the descendants, 
or friends of Saal, but upon the whole nation. David, be- 
ing a prophet, understood that he should wash the hands 
of Israel free from this stain, and for that purpose he sent 
asking the Gibconites, what atonement they would have 
for the injastice wronght upon them by Saal. They replied 
that they would be satisfied, if David should deliver to them 
seven of the sons of Saul to be hanged. David, without 
hesitation, complied by giving them two sons and five grand- 
sons of Saul. These sons were the brothers of David’s wife, 
Michal, and the five grand-sons of Saul were sons of Michal 
by another husband. Thus David gave up two brothers- - 
in-law, and five step-sons to the hangman ; but Jchovah 
appears to have been satisfied with the atonement, for after 
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the sacrifice he “‘ was entreated for the land” (2 S. XXI. 
14), and he put a stop to the famine. 

The XX XIst chapter of Numbers contains an account 
of a war between Israel and Midian, commenced by the or- 
der of Jehovah, who ordered his chosen people to take ven- 
geance on the heathen tribe. The Tew army invaded 
the Midian territory, ‘slew all the males”, “‘ burned all 
their cities ”, and ‘‘ took all the women of Midian captives 
with their little ones”. No sooner had Moses learned that 
the army had spared the women, than he ‘‘was wroth 
with the officers of the host”, and forthwith issaed his or- 
ders as follows: ‘ Kill every male among the little ones, 
and kill every woman that hath known man by lying with 
him. But all the women-children that have not known a 
man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves”. Of 
women that had not known man by lying with him”, there 
were thirty-two thousand, and of these ‘‘the Lord’s tri- 
bute” was thirty-two persons. ‘“ Bishop Watson, in his 
Apology for the, Bible, says: ‘I see nothing in this proceed- 
ing but good policy, combined with mercy’! This remark 
is followed by some ill-advised declamation. The coarse 
writer (Paine), against whom he professes to argue, had 
said that the Midianitish virgins ‘were consigned to de- 
bauchery by the order of Moses’. ‘ Prove this’, says the 
Bishop, ‘ and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it, 
—a book of lies, and wickedness, and blasphemy’. The 
promised concession is equally liberal and injudicious. As 
a matter of fair statement, the word ‘debauchery’ is ob- 
jectionable from its association with modern manners and 
sentiments. But if we receive the Pentateuch as true, the 
difference between the actual lot of the Midianitish virgins, 
and what it is represented to have been by the use of that 
word, is very narrow and unsafe ground on which to peril 
the whole credibility of revealed religion. 

“Tt may be said, in defense of the Jews, that their con- 
dact toward the Midianites was not more barbarous than 
that of other ancient nations in their wars with each other. 
This defense, if the massacre, according to the account, had 
not been perpetrated by the express order of Moses, is in 
opposition to the more humane purpose of the army and its 
leaders. As the case now stands, this apology implics the 
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propesitea that Moses was commissioned by God to sanc- 
ou and perpetuate the barbarism of his age ’* 

The following are instructions given by Jchovah to guide 
his * holy people” in conduct toward heathen nations. 

“ Whea thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then 
proclaim peace unto it. And it shall be if it make thee answer of 
peace. and open unto thee, then it shall be, that all the people that 
is found therein, shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
thee. And if it will make no peace with thee, but will make war 
sruinst thee, then thou shalt besiege it. And when the Lord thy 
(sod, bath delivered it into thy hands, then thou shalt smite every 
male thereuf with the edge of the sword. But the women, and the 
Little ones, and the cattle, and all that ts in the city, even all the spoils 
thereol, shalt thou take unto thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoil 
of thine enemies, which the Lord, thy God, bath given thee. Thus 
shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very far off from thee 
whicb are not of the cities of these nations [the heathen occupants 
of the promised lund}. Bat of the citics of these people, which 
the Lord. thy God, duth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save nothing alive that breatheth.” Deut. VY. 10-16. 


The land which was to be treated in this style by a 
band of barbarians from the wilderness, under divine com- 
mand, was already highly civilized, with large citics 
* walled ap to heaven,” and the land was highly cultivated, 
“flowing with milk and honey.” Zr. 1.8. Num. XIL. 
27,28. Deut. VIIT. 7-9, IX. 1. 

§ 14. I know of only one noteworthy attempt to justi’y 
Jehovah for such deeds of cold-blooded cruelty as are 
recorded of hin in this section in selections from his own 
sutobiography. Watson, in replying to the strictures of 
Paine upon the command for the destruction of all the 
males and married women of a heathen tribe, says: ‘ You 
think it repugnant to his [God’s] moral justice, that he 
should doom to destruction the erying or smiling infants of 
the Canaanites. Why do you not maintain it to be repug- 
nant to his moral justice, that he should suffer crying or 
amiling infants to be swallowed up by an_ earthquake, 
drowned by an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by 
a famine, or destroyed ly a pestilence ? The Word of God 
is in perfect harmony with his work ; crying or smiling in- 
fants are subjected to deathin both. We believe that the 

* Norton. 
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earth, at the express command of God opened her mouth, 
and swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their 
wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you esteem so 
repugnant to God’s moral justice, that you spurn as 
spurious, the -book in which the circumstance is related. 
When Catania, Lima and Lisbon were severally destroyed 
hy earthquakes, men, with their wives and their sons, and 
their little ones were swallowed up alive,—why do you nut 
spurn as spurious the book of Nature in which this fact is 
certainly written ; and from the perusal of which you infer 
the moral justice of God?” This argument implies that 
Jehovah is the author of evil, a doctrine which Christian 
philosophers do not assert. But if Jehovah be the author 
of evil, can he be worthy of worship? Shall we adore in 
n God the same act which we punish in men with death ? 
When a man sets a ship on fire and causes the death of 
several hundred persons by burning and drowning, he is a 
horrible wretch, against whom all the world is in arms ; 
but if Jehovah strikes another ship with lightning, and 
burns it up, causing equal misery and loss of life, it is 
all right. @ 

§ 15. The Bible represents Jehovah as partul. He 
selected the Jews to be his favorite nation ; he gave them 
laws and rulers, and cared for their welfare, while he was 
utterly careless for the fate of other nations. 

“ Thou [Israel] art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, the 
Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a ial people unto himself, 
above all people that are on the face of the earth.” Deut. VII. 6. 


“T will take you to me for a le, and I will be to you a 
God.” | Ex. VI. ad aa : 


“ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation.” 
Ex. XIX. 6. 


Jehovah hath chosen the Jews “for bis inheritance.” Ps. 
AXALIL. 12. 


_ “ ¥e shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself; thou shait 
give it to the stranger that is in thy gates that he may eat it ; or 
thou mayst sell it untoan alien.” Deut. XIV. 21. 


“Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision.” Ps. LIX. 8. 
“ T shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance.” Ps. If. 8. 
§ 16. The Bible represents Jehovah as ignorant and weak. 
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Jehovah tried to find out what was in Hezekiah’s heart. 
2 Ch. XXXIT. 31. 

He sent to have the length and breadth of Jerusalem 
measured with a tape. Zech. IT. 2. 

Hfe went to Balaam for information. Num. X X/T. 9. 

H{e inquired for information. 2 Ch. X VI/T. 19. 

He could not conquer chariots with scythes. Jud. 
If, 19. 

‘‘ And it came to pass by the way that the Lord met 
him [Moses] and soughé to kill him” (Er. JV. 24), but as 
it appears, did not succeed, for Moses lived forty years or 
more afterwards. I wonder whether it was a fair fight. 
Perhaps Moses took ‘‘a foul hold.” 

Some years after Jehovah had selected Abraham to be 
the father of the chosen people, and had notified him of the 
choice, and had repeatedly spoken to him about that and 
other matters, after Isaac was born in accordance with the 
ditine promise and in violation of all the rules of probabi- 
lity, after the Divine Majesty had repeatedly appeared in 
person to the eyes of the great patriarch, after the memor- 
able destruction of Sodom and many other striking exhibi- 
tions of divine power, the Lord was still in doubt whether 
Abraham really believed in Him ; and, to satisfy Himself, 
He ordered Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. Abraham 
did not stop to parley as he had previously done with suc- 
cess in pleading for Sodom, but he prepared the altar, tied 
his son hand and foot, and raised the sacrificial knife to let 
oat the blood of the intended victim, when the Lord, satis- 
fied that Abraham was in earnest, revoked the order of the 
sacrifice, saying, ‘‘now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
that thon hast not withheld thy son” (Gen. XXII. 1- 
14). Jt is singular that God did not know it before. 


« Thoa shalt remember all the way, which the Lord thy God, 
led thee these furty years in the wilderness to humble thec, and to 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst 

eep his commandments.” Deut. VII. 2. 


§ 17. The Father of the Universe 1s depicted in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as changeable and frequently repentant. 

Jehovah wavered in his intention, Num. XAXII/. 
99, 56. 
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He repented having make Saul king (1 S. XV. 10, 
11, 35). He had previously given Saul another heart and 
promised to be with him. 1 S. X. 7, 9. 

The Lord repented of the evil he was about to do to 
Jerusalem. 2 S. XALV. 16. 

Hie was grieved for the misery inflicted by himself on 
Israel. Jud. X. 16. 

He repented of the evil he had done to Isracl. 1 CA. 
AXTI, 14, 15. 

He repented of the evil he was about to do to Israel. 
Jer, XX VI. 13. 


“ And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the carth, 
and it grieved him at his heart.” Gen. VI. 6. 

“ And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the gods of Svria, 
and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moah, and the gods of the 
children of Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines, and forsook 
the Lord and served him not. And the anger of the Lord was hot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hands of the Philistines, 
and into the hands of the children of Ammon. And that year they 
vexed and oppressed the children of Israel eighteen years, all the 
children of Israel that were on the other side Jordan, in the land 
of the Amorites, which is in Gilead. Morcover, the children of 
Ammon passed over Jordan to fight also against Judah and against 
Benjamin, and against the house of Ephraim; so that Israel was 
sore distressed. And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord 
saying, ‘ We have sinned against thee, both because we have for- 
saken our God, and also served Baalim.’ And the Lord said unto 
the children of Israel, ‘Did not I deliver you from the Egyptians, 
and from the Amoritea, from the children of Ammon and from the 
Philistines? The Zidonians also and the Amalekites and the Mao- 
nites did oppress you ; and ye cried to me and I delivered you out 
of their hand. Yet ve have forsaken me and served other gods ; 
wherefore I will deliver you no more. Go and cry unto the gods 
whom ye have chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your 
tribulation.’ And the children of Israel said unto the Lord, ‘ We 
have sinned ; do thou unto us, whatsoever seemceth good unto thee ; 
deliver us only, we pray thee this day.’ And they put away the 
strange gods from among them, and served the Lord ; and his soul 
was grieved for the misery of Israel.” Jud. X. 6-16. And the 
Lord raise up Jephthah who delivered them. Jid. AT. 29, 32. 


Hezekiah was “ sick unto death”, and the Lord sent 
word to him, saying, “‘ Let thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die.” [fezekiah demurred saying, ‘‘ Remember Lord, 
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I beseech thee, how I have walked before thee in truth and 
with a perfect heart.” And Jehovah was turned from his 
purpose and sent word to Hezekiah, ‘‘I have heard thy 
prayer, I have seen thy tears ; behold I will add unto thy 
days fifteen years.” Js. XX XVIII. 1—5. 


« And the Lord said, ‘ Because the cry of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is great, and because their sin 1s very grievous, I will go down 
now, and sve whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me: and if not, I will know! And 
the men [Jehovah's angelic spies] turned their faces from thence 
and went toward Sodom ; but Abraham stood yet before the Lord. 
And Abraham drew near, and said,‘ Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty righteous 
within the city ; wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein? That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; and that 
the mgbteous should be as the wicked, that be far from thee ; shall 
the jadge of all the earth do right?’ And the Lord said, ‘ If 
in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I will all 
for their sakes." And Abraham answered and said, ‘ Be- 
. I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
bat dast and ashes ; peradventare there shall lack five of the fifty 
nghteoaus ; wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five?’ And 
He said.‘ If I find forty and five. I will not destroy it.’ And he 
spoke to Flim yet again and said, ‘ Peradventure there shall be forty 
fand there." And He said, ‘I will not do it for forty’s sake.’ And 
be sad unto Him, ‘ Ob, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak ; 
peradventare there shall thirty be found there.” And He said, ‘I 
wil} pot du it, if 1 find thirty there.’ And he said, ‘ Behold now I 
hare taken upon me to speak unto the Lord; peradventure there 
shail be twenty found there.” And He said, ‘I will not destroy it 
fue twenty’a sake.” And he said.‘ Ob, let not the Lord be angry, 
acrl I will speak yet but this once. peradventure ten shall be found 
there’ And He said, ‘1 will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ And 
the Loed went His way as soon as he had left communing with 
Abraham ; and Abraham returned unto his place.” Gen. XVIII. 
w—33. 

In old times Jehovah was much more sociable with men 
than he is now-a-days, as the above narrative may testify. 
He seems to have taken the advice and rebukes adminis- 
tere] to him by the mortal biped in a very christian spirit. 
The preceeding and the two succecding extracts contain the 
records of the most remarkable confabs which he ever held 
woh men, 
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“ And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Go, get thee down: for thy 
people, which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt, have cor- 
rupted themselves: they have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which I commanded them: they have made them a molten calf. and 
have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, and said, these 
be thy Gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up, out of the land 
of Egvpt’. And the Lord said unto Moses, «I bave seen this peo- 
ple, and, behold, it is a stiff-neccked people: now, therefore, let me 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that 1 may 
consume them: and I will make of thee a great nation’. And 
Moses besought the Lord. his God, and said + Lord, why doth th 
wrath wax hot against thy people, which thoa hast brought forth 
out of the land of Egypt, with great power, and with a mighty 
hand’. Wherefore should the Egyptian speak and say, ‘ For mis- 
chief did he bring them out, to slay then in the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of the earth.’ Turn from thy fierce 
wrath and repent of this evil against thy people. Remember A bra- 
ham, Isaac and Israel. thy servants, to whom thou swearest by 
thine own self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as 
the stars of heaven. and all this land that I have spoken of, will I 
give unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever. And the 
Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his people.” 
Ex. XXXII. 7-14. 

Moses who was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt 
was a sage counsellor, and his superiority to Jehovah, who 
had probably had little intercourse with polite society, is 
evident from this story. Nevertheless it appears from the 
following narrative that the Lord did not profit much by 
the good advice of his Prime Minister. 


“And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ How long will this people 
provoke me? And how long will it be ere they believe me, for all 
the signs which I have showed them? I will smite them with the 
pestilence and disinherit them, and will make of thee a greater 
nation and mightier than they’. And Moses said unto the Lord, 
‘Then the tians shall hear it, (fur thou broughtest up this peo- 
ple in thy might from among them); and they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land: for they have heard that thou, O Lord, 
art among this people, that thou Lord, art seen face to face, and 
that thy cloud standeth over them, and that thou before 
them by day-time in a pillar of clond, and in a pillar of fire by night. 
Now if thoa shalt kill all this people as one man, then the nations 
which have heard the fame of thee, will speak saying, Behold the 
Lord was not able to bring this le into the land which be 
swore unto them, therefore be hath slain them in the wilderness. 
And now, I beseech thee, let the power of my Lord be great, accord- 
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ing as thou hast spoken, saying The Lord is long-suffering and of 
great mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression, and by no means 
clearing the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto tbe third and fourth generation. Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people, according unto the greatness of 
thy mercy, aod as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt, even 
until now’. And the Lord said ‘I have pardoned according to 
thy word’”. Numbers XIV. 11-20. 

§ 18. Is the reader not satisfied that Jehovah was a 
barbarous divinity ? Was he not a horrible divinity, suited 
to the ideas of a superstitious, semi-barbarous people, filled 
with presumption that they alone had faver with God, and 
rights among men? If a powerful, unscrupulous, tyran- 
pical priesthood had desired to fill their followers with hatred 
and contempt for all foreigners, could they have devised a 
more efficient means for attaining their end, than that of 
establishing the worship of a deity with such a character 
as the Hebrew Jehovah? Reader, is he your God? Do 
you worship him? Do you beliere the quotations, which 
I have made in this chapter from the Bible, to have been 
written originally at his dictation? Do you think the 
words and deeds, ascribed to him in those quotations, to be 
consistent with the attributes of perfect love, mercy, justice, 
and wisdom? Or if you reject such portions of the Bible, 
why not reject all of it? How can one portion of it be 
inspired, and another portion be not only uninspired, but 
written under the influence of baleful superstitions? If you 
deny the truth of Moses when he described himself as more 
wise agd mercifal than Jehovah, (as he does virtually in 
the Isst quotation made) how can you accept with full 
faith the story of Adam’s fall, written by that same Moses? 
And if yon reject the myth of the fall by Adam, how were 
you saved by Jesus? And how could Jesus have possessed 
more than human wisdom, when he recognized the imme- 
diate divine authority of Moses ? 

There are some passages (comparatively few in the 
Old Testament), which represent Jehovah as just, merciful 
and loving ; but they are contradicted by those quoted, 
and by hundreds of others, and indeed by the general 
sprit of the law. The deity of the New Testament as com- 
pared with the Mosaic divinity, is a pattern of mildnoess and 
good manners in his ordinary conduct, but his barbarous 
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character is evident from his condemnation of all, who do 
not worship him, to infinite and eternal suffering in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. Paul says ‘It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God” ({ Heb. X. 31.). He 
might have added “It is a fearfal thing to fall into the jaws 
of a blood-thirsty and infuriated Tiger”. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JESUS NOT A PERFECT MORAL HERO. 


** You will next read the New Testament. It is 


at will, and sscended bodily into heaven ; and 
secondly, of thove who say he was a man of [Te- 
gitimate birth, of a benevolent heart. enthasias- 
tie mind, who set ont without pretensions, ended 
in believing them, and was punished ecapitally 
for sedition. by being gibbeted according to the 
Roman law —Taomas Jevvanox. 

§ 19. The Bible represents Christ, the alleged Savior 
and great teacher of mankind, as a character with little 
title to our reverence or admiration. Although nominally 
a God, he was in every essential respect a man, and 
and as such he must be jadged. If the Christian doctrines 
be trne, Jesus, whether human or divine, is, in either case, 
the great teacher, the representative on earth of the Deity, 
and he should be our greatest and most admirable 
character—a hero in every true sense of the word—pure 
and great above all other men. This purity and greatness 
should be not only existent but also perceptible. Unless 
such qualities were exercised, they would be of no benefit ; 
and if they were exercised the inspired writers of his life 
must have known, aud should bave made a record of their 
manifestations. The advocates of Christianity boast loudly 
of the pure and cxalted character of their Redeemer, as 
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shown in the history of his life, and point to his words and 
deeds as greater taken together than the words and 
deeds of any other man ever were or ever can be—as in 
themselves conclusive evidence of his divine mission. Infi- 
dels, while denying all claims of the Bible to inspiration, 
and asserting that Jesus was a man like other men, have 
generally admitted that he was a very great and good man. 
Sach men as Hennell, Franklin, Strauss, Rousseau, 
Geethe, Voltaire, Paine, Wieland, Byron, Rammohun Roy, 
Emerson and Carlyle, have paid high tributes to his moral 
character, some of them saying that he never had an eqnal 
among men. Almost, if not entirely alone, in taking ground 
against such great authority, yet in justice to the subject, 
and to my own views, I must contend that an examination 
of the record will show that Jesus exhibited no high talent, 
or heroic character, but on the contrary will show that his 
doctrines were all borrowed, that his moral teachings were 
in many important particulars unsound and defective, that 
his conduct was frequently that of a weak and timorous 
man, that he often prevaricated in regard to his doctrine, 
that he adopted ancient superstitions, and that not Jesus, 
bat Paul is the hero of the New Testament, the author of 
the books, the teacher of the doctrine and the founder of 
the Christian Churches now in existence. 

§ 20. We must consider the overthrow of the exclusive 
rade, tyrannical and form-bound creed of Moses, and the 
establishment on its ruins of the mild, comparatively liberal 
and universal Christian religion as a blessing to humanity, 
more particularly since that religion, under the concurrence 
of a multitude of causes, has been adopted by o multitude 
of nations who were previously under the dominion of 
worse forms of faith. Jesus was undeniably the ocasion of 
that reform, and while engaged in the labors which aided 
to bring it about, he was put to death. There is a true 
nobility in working for a good cause, with a clear compre- 
hension of its goodness, and from pure motives ; there is a 
high heroism in the continuation of such work, when faith- 
fulness to it is threatened with death ; and moral greatness 
rises nearly if not quite to its highest possible manifestation 
in the wise, enlightened and prudent man who unfulteringly 
faces and meets death rather than fail in what he considers 
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his duty to truth. Jesus was executed ; he was executed 
because his conduct or his doctrines were obuoxious to per- 
sons in power; and we have no reason to question the 
purity of his motives. If his doctrines were enlightened 
and good, and if his death was caused by his persistence in 
teaching them, after he foresaw the danger of death, we 
cannot deny our warm admiration to him. High heroisin 
requires, as I understand it, a large degree of both intellect 
and moral purpose. Great genius without goodness, and 
great goodness without perspicuous sense are both, to some 
extent, unadmirable. The good purposes, and the great 
devoutness of Jesus I admit, but I deny his claim to high 
heroism, because his mind was narrow, and many of his 
teachings false—as I hope to prove presently. 

If it be plain that Jesus sought to overthrow the Jewish 
law, that he sought to establish upon its ruins, a perma- 
nent, universal and form-free religion,—if he foresaw and 
sought the development of Christianity as interpreted of 
late years by Channing, Palfrey, Arnold, Milman, Morell, 
Schleiermacher and hundreds of other good, great, and in 
every respect admirable men—or even if be foresaw and 
sought only the development of his religion as illustrated in 
the histury of Christendom for the last eighteen centuries, 
then we can not for one moment deny his herowc merit. 
But what evidence is there that he had such foresight and 
purposes? It is true that, according to the Evangelists, 
he used many expressions implying the overthrow of the 
Mosaic law, and the adoption in its place, of a universal 
faith. He said the ‘‘ law was until John” the Baptist, thus 
giving his hearers to understand, that the old Jewish law 
was of no force subsequent to the preaching of John. He 
said that the man who should follow him, renounce pecu- 
niary wealth and observe the ten commandments, would 
be perfectly righteous. He said that the whole law con- 
sisted in doing to others as we would have them do to 
ourselves. He declared ‘‘ Not that which goeth into the 
mouth of a man defileth, but that which cometh out.” He 
made a practice of speaking with great disrespect of 
the Scribes and Pharisees—by whom he meant the Levites 
(the heirs of Jehovah’s ministry forever, according tothe 
Mosaic law), and he said, a man could not enter the king- 
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dom of Heaven unless he were more righteous than they ; 
and he declared that no man born of woman, was greater 
than John the Baptist who styled the Levites ‘‘ a generation 
of vipers” and paid no regard to the Mosaic ceremonial. 
Finally it is reported that Jesus, in his last charge to his 
disciples, directed them to preach the gospel to “‘all nations.” 

If we admit these statements to be true, we must also 
admit that Jesus intended to overthrow the Mosaic Law: 
but unless they be proved to be true, we have no reason 
to believe that he had any such intention. By examining 
the New Testament, we find them to be contradicted, in a 
great many passages—the contradiction being absolutely 
irreconcilable ; and the weight of the passages and infe- 
rences being entirely against the above statements. But 
we find that Jesus admitted the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; he declared he had not come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, of which every jot and tittle should 
be fulfilled ; that he spoke approvingly of sacrifices ( Alat. V. 
23), and of fasting (Mat. Vf. 18) ; that when accused of 
violating the Sabbath, he did not deny the sanctity of the 
day, but pleaded in justification that his actions had not 
violated its holiness ; that he spoke of Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, and the Temple as the House of his Father ; 
that he directed a cleansed leper to show himself to the 
priests, and ‘‘ offer the gift that Moses commanded for a tes- 
timony unto them” (Mat. Vill. 4); that be said the 
priests sat in ‘‘ Moses’ seat” and directed the people to obey 
them (Mat. XXIII. 3, 4.) ; that when a Gentile woman ad- 
dressed him, he repulsed her rudely, and said his mmission 
was only to the Jews (Mat. XV. 23); that he ordered his 
apostles to preach to the children of Israel only (Jat. X. 
5, 6.) ; that he never preached to the Gentiles, and had no 
Gentile among his apostles, and none among his disciples. 
Here are two classes of statements entirely irreconcilable, 
reported by the same authorities, and if considered by 
themselves, of equal probability. We must then look to 
the context, and the history of the Christian Gospel and 
Charch, for additional light, and we shall find much testi- 
mony, going to show that Jesus was not an enemy of the 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic law, but that he 
taught his followers to believe that sacrifices, circumcision, 
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and the blood of Abraham were absolutely necessary as 
passports to divine favor. 

In the first place, we must remember that the early 
Christians were divided into two classes of the Jew and 
Gentile converts ; and that many of the Jewish Christians 
were “Judaizing” in their creed ; that is to say, they assert- 
ted that Jesus had not abrogated any portion of the 
Mosaic law, nor denied the superior merit of the blood of 
Abraham. The Gentile Christians said that the blood 
of Abraham had no preference before God, and that all 
the law of Moses, save the commandments was set aside. 
The New Testament was selected by councils composed 
entirely of the Gentile converts, and of course they would 
not be disposed to adopt a gospel denying their own ad- 
missibility into Heaven. There were early gospels current 
among the Judaizing sects, but they are now lost, and we do 
not know their contents. We have no record of the history of 
the early Christian churches in Jerusalem or Judea ; and, so 
far as we know, there is no church now existing, which derives 
its doctrines from them. Thus we derive all our informa- 
tion of the teaching and history of Jesus, from a sect 
which was engaged in a dispute in regard to the nature of 
his doctrines. 

Secondly: ‘‘ Jesus * faithfully observed the forms of 
the Jewish law” ; and when he was accused of violating it, 
he always justified himself by acknowledging its validity, 
but urging that his act was not in violation of it. Now, 
such conduct is entirely inconsistent with the supposition 
that he considered the ceremonial law to be a mere mum- 
mery. The earnest religious reformer, who seeks to estab- 
lish a new faith, and believes the ceremonies of the old faith, 
which stands in his way, to be useless observances, will de- 
clare himself their bitter enemy ; for, indeed, he must wean 
the people from them, before he can make way for his new 
doctrine. He who directly or indirectly countenances a re- 
ligious mummery, gives aid and comfort to the church and 
creed with which it is connected. 

Thirdly : The twelve apostles who had been taught 
and ordained by Jesus, complied during his life and after 
his death with the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic law, 
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and they had no thought of recognizing any one as a Chris- 
tian who should neglect them. Some years after the cru- 
cifixion (eight years according to the chronology in the 
Bible published by the American Bible Society), Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, made a visit to Cesarea (Acts X. 24 
—-48), where he fell in with some Gentiles, who believed, 
having been converted probably by Paul. He delivered a 
sermon to them, beginning “‘ of a truth, I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him ”. 
The whole expression shows that the doctrine was a new 
one to him. When Peter returned to Jerusalem, “ thie 
apostles and brethren that were in Judea”, having heard of 
his keeping company with ancircumcised Gentiles, eating 
with them, and even recognizing them as brethren in Christ, 
were so much alarmed at his unheard-of conduct, that they 
called him to a public account for it (Ads XJ.1—18). He 
confessed the charges against him, and made a speech in 
self-defense. And how did he justify himself? By appeal- 
ing to the notorious doctrine of the Church? Not at all. 
By appealing to the words of Jesus, as authority for admit- 
ting uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church ? Never a word 
of it. He did not recall to the mind of his hearers any 
teachings of their divine master in regard to the equality of 
all men before God, to the absurdity of all ceremonies, the 
all importance of form-free love of God and man. No! 
These new principles he had Jearned not from Christ, not 
from his brother apostles, not froia the church. How then 
did he learn them ? He learned them from a dream—from 
a dream which he had all to himself a few weeks previously. 
While he was in Joppa, just before going to Cesarea, he 
bad a vision, in which a cloth was let down from heaven, 
containing # namber of clean and unclean animals, and a 
voice ordered him to slay and cat. Peter, in vision, accus- 
tomed to commanication in that way with the heavenly 
powers, and knowing Jehovah's voice, with a very com- 
mendable degree of prudence refused, and said : “ Not so, 
Lord, for nothing common or unelean hath ever at any time 
entered into my mouth.” But the voice answered me [Pe- 
ter], again from heaven: ‘ What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common’. And this was done three times ; 
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and all were drawn up again into heaven”. That was how 
Peter learned that circumcision was bad, and pork good. 
‘The apostles and brethren that were in Judea ”, believed 
his story of the vision, and received it as a complete jastifi- 
cation ; but they were nevertheless astonished at it, and 
exclaimed ‘‘Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life” |! Previous to that time, they did not 
even know that Gentiles could get to heaven at all ! Such 
is the inevitable conclusion from the whole narrative. Then 
Jesus never taught his apostles that his purpose was to 
overthrow the Mosaic law, and establish in its place a uni- 
versal religion. Le never taught that the Gentiles should 
be admitted into the church, never taught that they should 
be saved without circumcision. 

Fourthly: The first and chief Christian missionary to 
the Gentiles, the missionary who claimed them as his excla- 
sive field, was Paul, who received none of his teaching 
from Jesus, and was a bitter enemy, a savage persecator of 
the Christians until two years after the crucifixion. Peter 
said ‘‘God made a choice among us, that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe 7 
(Acts XV.7). In that phrase Peter recognized no asso- 
ciate as chosen by God to aid him in converting the 
heathen. But what does Paul say to that? He says: 
‘The Gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, 
as the Gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter” ( Gal. 
IT, 7). He claimed that the field of the uncircumcised 
was his own exclusively. And how was it that, if Peter 
was chosen by God as apostle to the Gentiles, that he had 
no vision until after Paul was converted, and-had preached 
to the heathen for six years ? (Acts TX. 20—X. 20). Pe 
ter’s vision was a great waste of dream-stuff ; he might 
have obtained all his information from Paul, who had made 
that same doctrine common about the country for years. 
Paul was proud of the originality of his doctrine, and he 
says ‘I neither received it from man, ncither was I taught 
it, but by the [special and sccret] revelation of Jesus 
Christ ” Gal. I. 12. 

‘ufthly: All the Christians in Jerusalem o quarter of a 
century after the death of Jesus, were ‘‘ zealous” observers 
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of the Jewish Jaw (Ads XXI.20). ‘“The* Jews and 
Christians united in the worship of the temple until the des- 
truction of the city. The evidences of this fact are to be 
found not only in the New Testament, but it is clear that 
there mast have been a continual war between Levites and 
the followers of Jesus, if the latter had neglected the ser- 
vice of the temple, of ‘which we have no ramor”. “ The 
Jewish Christians ¢ from their first appearance as a hereti- 
cal sect [that is as I understand it from the time that Paul 
began to preach the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies} did 
not regard the books of the New Testament as sacred 
books. Their sacred books consisted of the Old Testament 
of which they considered the canon as closed. They re- 
jected the epistles of St. Paul, not because they doubted 
their genuineness, but believing them to be genuine, and 
viewing him as an apostate from their law. No Gospel, 
except that of Matthew, nor any other books of the New 
Testament, was in common use among them. They did not, 
like the vast majority of Christians, regard Jesus as the 
founder of a new religion, but only as~a restorer of their old 
religion to its original purity. To think otherwise was in 
their opinion ‘to apostatize from Moses’ (Acts X XI. 21), 
as St. Paal had taught his disciples todo. In acknowledg- 
ing Jesus to be the Messiah, they regarded him as the Mes- 
siah of his followers among the nation, and of such others 
as might, upon certain terms, be associated with them ; 

and probably thought much less of what he had done or 
taayvht, than of what he would hereafter do for them at his 
expected reappearance upon earth. According to Jerome, 
they were anticipating, even in his time, the worldly de- 
lights of the coming millenium”. ‘ At the end of the second 
century, the Jewish Christians, in general, with, perhaps, 
some individual acceptions, were regarded as heretics under 
the name of Ebionites”, tf and before the end of the fifth 
ceatary, that sect had disappeared, and with it the rem- 
nants of the Jewish churches (if that name could be given 
them) established by Jesus and his apostles. From first to 
last we find these Jewish Christians differing in doctrino 
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from Paul ; and when we consider the great improbability 
that they shonld change their faith, while they must have 
known that it was rapidly gaining ground elsewhere, we 
must conclude that their creed was the same at the end of 
the second century as in the middle of the first. 

Stzthly: Jesus selected twelve apostles—one for each 
Jewish tribe and none for the Gentiles ; and he promised 
them that “ When the son of man shall sit on the throne 
of glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve throves, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel’ (Mat. XJX. 28). No place is left 
here for a thirteenth apostle, nor is any account taken of 
those whom he should convert. 

Serenthly: Jesus did not teach the doctrines which have 
been made the corner-stones of the new faith built upon 
the ruins of the Mosaic ceremonies. If he had intended 
to teach a new religion he would certainly have used the 
words ‘‘new covenant” or some equivalent, but that was 
left for the author of Hebrews. If Jesus had intended to 
teach that his religion should be universal, he must have 
said something of the expiatory virtue of his blood, as 
sufficing to wash out the sin of Adam, but he said nothing 
of that kind. He never used the words ‘‘expiate”, ‘‘ expia- 
tion”, “atone”, “ atonement”, ‘‘ redeem” or ‘‘ redemption”, 
or any equivalents. He never used any words implying 
that by Adam’s sin, men were condemned to hell. He 
knew very well that the Jews understood the punishment 
of Adam to have been confined to this world alone, and 
yet he never corrected the opinion, which according to 
Paul is entirely erroncons. It was because all men were 
condemned to hell for Adam’s sin that ealvation became 
possible, but Jesus never hinted the possibility of such sal- 
vation. Now, surely modesty could not have prevented 
Jesus from teaching the main points of the religion which 
his followers were to believe, neither could he bave omitted 
such teaching out of mere neglect nor if he had taught it, 
could his biographers have failed to record it: therefore 
we must conclude that the present Christian doctrines of 
salvation and atonement formed no part of his teaching. 
It was by virtue of the atonement that salvation was placed 
within the reach of all men, according to the present Cbris- 
tian doctrine, but Jesus taught nothing of that kind to his 
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apostles. A child twelve years of age, could now teach 
Peter and John in the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity ! Such a child could teach even Jesus himself, for when 
the latter was asked by a young ma what he should do 
that he might have ‘eternal life” (Mat XIX. 16-22), he 
zave an answer which entirely ignored the chief truths of 
his Gospel as now taught. The twelve apostles might well 
distrast Paal when he taught doctrines which, as he pre- 
tended, were revealed to him by Jesus, and which were 
irreconcileable with the doctrines which Jesns had taught 
while on earth. [Besides if he had seen fit to make a sub- 
sequent revelation he was bound in honor and policy to 
make it to them, at least as soon as to any one else, more 
especially after he had promised them that he would “guide 
them iota all trath” (John. XVI. 13), and that the Holy 
Ghost should teach them ‘‘all things” (John XIV. 26). 
Neither did Jesus use the words “ Incarnation” or “ Trin- 
ity”, or any equivalent words, signifying doctrines entirely 
irreconcileable with the Mosaic theology. When we con- 
sider these things, we must conclude either that the Chris- 
tianity of the present age isnot the teaching of Jesus, or 
else that his teaching is not truely represented in the four 
Gospels. It is clear to any reasonable man that the teach- 
ings of Jesus, as given by the Evangelists, could not be made 
the basis of a separate and durable church, and his teach- 
ings would have expired with the Ebionites, if Paul had 
not seen fit to take them as a foundation fora great scheme 
which proved successful beyond example. 

The weight of this evidence appears to me irresistible. 
Jesus respected and taught his disciples to respect the cere- 
monial law of Moses: he thought that Israelitish blood, 
circumcision, sacrifices, and fasting were necessary as means 
of attaining the favor of Jehovah: and he did not intend 
or conceive the establishment of a universal religion, in 
which all men should be considered as equal before God. 
His highest ambition was either to found a new Jewish 
sect, or to lead his people in a revolt against the Romans, 
and to discover which of these was his purpose is now im- 
possible for want of information. In no case does his teach- 
ing, so far as considered in itself, entitle him to our admira- 
tou as a great moral hero. 
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§ 21. It will hereafter in the course of this work (Ch. 
XVI.) be conclasively shown that there is no important 
original doctrine among the teachings of Jesus ; and it has 
never been asserted that he furnished any new light to the 
| understanding, or produced any new evidence of the dog- 
mas which he taught at second hand. What proof have 
the Christians to-day of the truth of the immortality of the 
soul, more than Socrates had? Not a particle, except 
such as they get by shutting the eyes of their reason and 
opening the mouth of their credulity. The morality of the 
Bible is properly the subject of a separate chapter, (see 
Ch. XV), bat a few remarks may be made here on the 
more prominent doctrines of Jesus. Many of his virtues 
were of a monkish cast. He taught humility, charity, tove 
to all men, utter neglect of pecuniary wealth, passive sab- 
mission to evil and oppression, and fasting (Afaé. VJ. 18). 
He never directed his disciples to marry, or to labor, or to 
exercise that prudence in pecuniary matters which is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the family. He even went so far 
as to recommend sclf-castration. He neglected to teach 
much which a great moralist should have tanght : he never 
condemned polygamy and slavery, those ‘‘twin-relics of 
barbarism”, he never taught the rights of self-government 
and religions toleration: indeed, he never hinted that meu 
had any inalienable rights. He never recognized, directly 
or indirectly, the great maxims of political, social and relig- 
ious freedom and equality, on which much of our modern 
morality is based. 

§ 22. The conduct of Jesus was frequently that of a 
weak and timorous man. The Jews sought repeatedly to 
kill him, and when he had an opportunity he as often fled 
and concealed himself (John VIIT. 59, XI. 54), exhibiting 
little of that heroism which taught Socrates to refuse to 
escape when his friends had bribed the jailor. He spent 
little time in the cities, having gone to Jerusalem only three 
or four times in his life, and having remained there only a 
few days at a time. We was unable to make converts in 
the towns, and did most of his teaching among the rude 
Galileans. Ife even prohibited his disciples to reveal his 
claim to the Messiabship (Vat. XVI. 20—28. Mark. 
VIZ. 39’. When the Roman soldiers at last arrested 
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him, they found him if not secreted, at least on a solitary 
portion of the Monat of Olives. They required a guide not 
only to point out the place, but also the person. So little 
was this king of the Jews known, that the Romans were 
compelled to pay one of his apostles to turn traitor and act 
as guide. 

The pear approach of death was so fearful to him that 
he was quite uomanned. He prayed, ‘‘‘ Father, if thou be 
willing, remore this cup from me ; nevertheless, not my will 
bat thine be done.’ And there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed earnestly ; and his sweat was it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground” (Luke 
XXII. 42, 44.) Is that the conduct of a great man? 
How different the deportment of Socrates who drank the 
fatal hemlock in the midst of his disciples, not sweating, 
aod praying in agony, but apparently the happiest and most 
composed of the whole company ! Hts personal character 
was such that his friends were never more attentive and re- 
verential than after his arrest, while the followers of Jesus 
with the exception of one or two fled at the approach of 
misfortune and never went near him, until after his cruci- 
fixion. Socrates dicd contentedly with no repining at his 
fate ; while the agony and despair of Jesus appear to have 
increased till the final moment of his life, and with his last 
words, he uttered a reproach against his Deity, ‘‘ My God, 
my God ! Why hast thon forsaken me?” Alark. XV. 34. 

Jt seems that Jesus was a poor judge of character and 
not capable of exercising any great influence on his inti- 
mate acquaintances ; otherwise he would not have been be- 
trayed. He admitted that he had been deceived in Judas 
by saying that the treachery of the latter was the fulfil- 
ment of the words of David, “ Mine own familiar friend in 
whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread hath lifted up 
his heel against me” John XIII. 18. Ps. XLT. 9. 

Jesas was not free from many low superstitions recieved 
by the Jews of his age. He believed that certain diseases, 
common among men, were caused by the entrance of devils 
into the human body (.Mat. XII. 22—28) ; he admitted 
the power of sorcerers to perform miracles ( Mat. VI/. 22, 
33, ; and on one occasion he asserted that a man had been 
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blind from his birth, “that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him,” by a miraculous cure at the hands 
of Jesus. The poor blind man would probably have pre- 
ferred that God had found some other occasion for making 
his works manifest. 

§ 23. In several recorded instances, Jesus showed a 
petty spitefulness, inconsistent with greatness of soul. Once 
upon a time (Mark. XJ. 11—14, 20, 21), he, with some 
disciples, was going from Bethany to Jerusalem, when he 
Was hangry, 


“ And seeing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came if haply 
he might find anything thereon ; and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves; for the time of figs was not yet. And Jesus 
answered [was that word inspired 7] aad said unto it, ‘ No man eat 
fruit of thee hereafter forever.’ And his disciples heard it. * * * 
And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 
up from the roots. And Peter calling to remembrance, saith unto 
him, ‘ Master, behold the fig-tree, which thou cursedst, is withered 


away.” 


It is said that Zeno, the Stoic, once ran against a stone- 
table in the dark and hurting himself upon it, was so en- 
raged that he took revenge by breaking the table to pieces 
with a hammer ; so the act of Jesus was not, without a 
precedent. Zeno, however, did not know that the table 
was there ; but Jesus knew it was not the season for figs. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ‘most of his mighty 
works ” were done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, 
those towns furnished no converts to his doctrine and he 
vented his spite in curses upon them, saying 


“Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 
the works, which were done in you, had been done in and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago, in sackcloth ashes. 
But, I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, thou shalt be brought down to hell; for if 
the mighty works which were donc in thee, had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained till this day. But I say unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom, in the day of judg- 
ment than for thee” Jfat. XJ. 20-24. 


Ts that admirable? Are cities morally responsible ? 
Were there not many people in those towns, who had never 


— 
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heard his doctrine? Were they worse than the Sodomites ? 
Were miracles « proper proof of doctrines ? 

§ 24. The language ascribed to Jesus in his conversa- 
tion and disputation, often exhibits a narrow mind and a 
quibbling, shuffling disposition. Matthew (JV. 1, 2, 8, 9, 
10) relates that ‘Jesus was led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterwards a- 
hungered. * * * The devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them ; and saith unto him, 
‘All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.’ Then saith Jesus unto him, ‘Get thee 
hence Satan, for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord, 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’” This story is 
related with all gravity by the first three Evangelists as 
though they believed it to be literally true. They make 
Jesus as great a pedant as themselves. He refused to 
worship the devil, not because it was wrong, but because it 
was contrary to Scripture. 

Jesus, while speaking to the Jews in the temple, said, ‘‘ ‘I 
and my Father are one.’ “Then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus answered them, ‘ Many good 
works have | shewed you from my Father ; for which of 
those works do ye stone me?’ The Jews answered him 
saying ‘For a good work we stone thee not; but for 
blasphemy and because thut thou being a man, makest thy- 
self God.’ Jesus answered them, ‘ Is it not written in the 
law, I said ye are gods?’” What pitiful subterfuges for a 
divinity! He claimed divinity (as the Trinitarians say) 
equal to that of Jehovah—rank blasphemy as a man could 
commit ; and when threatened with the punishment affixed 
to the crime by law, he pleads that Jehovah had once said, 
‘Ye (all the Jews} are gods ; and all of you are children 
of the Most High” (Ps. DX XXII. 6). He sneaks out 
of the danger by pretending that in saying he was a god, 
he meant no more than that be was a god in the sense that 
all the Jews were. Such a miserable dodge would disgrace 
a second-rate village pettifogger. And then his pretense 
of ignorance that he had committed blasphemy by asking 
for which of his “good works” they would stone him ! 
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As though I should go out into the street, and furnish nid 
to a number of suffering persons, and then knock a man 
down unjastifiably, and upon being arrested for the offense . 
should ask the policeman for which deed of charity he had 
arrested me. 


“ There came to him [walking in the Temple] the chief-priests, 
and scribes, and the elders, and said unto him: ‘ By what authority 
doest thou these things [his miracles] ? and who gave thee this 
authority to do these things?’ And Jesus answered and said unto 
them ‘I will also ask of you one question, and answer me, and I 
will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism of 
John, was it from Heaven or of men? Answerme! And th 
reasoned with themselves, saying ‘If we shall say ‘from Heaven,’ 
he will say ‘ Why then did ye 1ot believe him.’ Bat, if we shall say 
‘of men’: ss Soares the eae for all men counted Jobn, that 
he was a prophet, indeed. And they answered and said unto Jesus, 
‘We cannot tell!’ And Jesus answering said unto them, ‘ Neither 
do I tell you, by what authority I do these things.’” Mark 
XI. 27-33. 


It is singular that inspiration did not protect the Evan- 
gelist from such confasion and absurdity, as results from 
his awkward change from “‘ we” to ‘‘ they” in the remarks 
of the Pharisees, when they ‘‘ reasoned with themselves.” 
Jesus dodged their question which threatened to get him 
into trouble, by asking one which, if answered candidly, 
would get them into trouble, and the parties quit evenly ; 
neither having acquired any honor, or having shown any 
very candid disposition. It is not stated that they had any 
improper object in making this inquiry which was in itself 
perfectly proper, himself having admitted that wicked men 
might prophesy, and cast out devils, anddo wonderful works 
(Mat. VIT. 22,23). If the question was asked from good 
motives, he should have answered it directly, and explicitly ; 
if it was asked from bad motives, he should not have 
answered it at all. 

So on another occasion, certain Pharisees sought to 
embroil him, by getting him to commit himself for or against 
the Roman dominion. If he spoke against the Emperor 
he would be guilty of treason, and in danger of losing his 
head ; if he spoke in favor of the Romans, he would offend 
the Jews, who had a bitter hatred for the foreign yoke, and 
whom it was necessary to conciliate before he could convert. 
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The Pharisees asked, ‘‘‘Isit lawful to give tribute unto Cesar 
or not?’ But Jesus perceived their wickedness and said ; 
‘Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Show me the tribute 
money.’ And they brought unto him a penny. And he 
said unto them, ‘ Whose is this image and superscription ?’ 
They said unto him, ‘ Cesars.’ Then said he unto them, 
* Render éherefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesars.’” 
In this reply Jesus used a contemptible quibble, speak- 
ing as though the image and superscription on the coin gave 
Cesar an everlasting property in it, and as though the Roman 
government had not paid it out for a fair consideration. 
* Render therefore’ because Cesar’s head and name were on 
the coin. How would it have been if the coin had been 
from a Greek mint? He asked for the “‘ tribute money.” 
Now the question was, whether there should be any tribute 
money. Had not his opponents been so simple as to submit to 
his assumption of the question at issue by offering him a coin 
as ‘‘tribate money,” they would bave effectually prevented 
his quibbling reply. The question which they asked was a 
proper onc—it was an important and intricate moral ques- 
tion on which the views of the people were divided ; and as 
a teacher of morality, it was bis duty to meet it fairly, to 
give a correct decision, and to base it on correct grounds. 
The decision as given is right, but its effect is spoiled by 
the reasons why. If aman say, he is a member of the 
democratic party, I find no fault with him for that ; but if 
he say, he is a democrat because Gen. Jackson appointed 
his father to a postmastersbip, I must despise his demo- 
cracy. If Jesus had said, ‘‘ Moral duty requires you to 
y tribute to Rome,” or if he had said, “ Pay tribute to 
Rome, because a refusal will bring war and disaster on our 
country,” no one could find fault ; but he makes himself 
ridiculoas when he says that tribute should be paid, because 
Cesar’s name was on the coin. No baseness of motive on 
the part of the Pharisees could justify bis reply ; ‘ws a 
moralist his words were addressed to the whole human race. 
The conduct of Jesus in the case of the woman taken 

in adultery (John VII. 1-12), is praised very much, with 
very little reason. When he was in the temple oue morn- 
ing, the Pharisees, ‘that they might have to accuse him,” 
took to him a woman, who had been arrested in the act of 
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adultery, and asked him what should be done with her. 
Under the Jewish law, adultery was a crime punishable 
with death ( Deut. XXII. 22.). Jesus assumed the function 
of judge unhesitatingly, and without inquiring into the tes- 
timony to see whether the woman was really guilty, or 
what the circumstances, if guilty, he replied ‘‘ He, that is 
without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” And 
the Pharisees let the woman go. Now, certainly Jesus was 
not the only man in the world who would be loth to see 
every woman stoned to death, who might be taken in 
adultery—an offense seldom productive of any direct evil, 
and often committed under palliating circumstances. AS” 
for the idea that men should be ‘slow to stone others for 
sins no greater than their own—that the beams in one’s 
own eyes should be considered, as well as the motes in the 
cyes of others,—that was as old as human nature. Adam 
probably made some such remark as that, the first time that 
Eve scolded him. But Jesus said, ‘‘let him that is wifhkons 
sin;” did he mean that none but sinless men have a nght 
to punish others ? or what was his meaning ? 

A Gentile woman applied to Jesus, calling him the son of 
David, to cure her sick chéd. He answered her, ‘I am 
not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Isracl.” 
Then came she and worshipped him, saying, ‘‘ Lord help 
me !” But he answered and said, ‘It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs’ (Mat. XV. 
23-28). He was very complimentary to the Gentiles. 
They were but ‘‘ dogs’’as compared with the precious Jews, 
who would be robbed of their exclusive privileges, if he 
should speak a word to effect a miraculous and instant- 
aneous cure of the suffering child. The poor woman con- 
tinued her solicitation, and in consideration of her great 
faith—and not for the sake of afflicted humanity at all, 
without any abatement from his general principle that it 
wouki be great waste to heal or save a Gentile—he wroaght 
the cure. 

§ 25. I shall next endeavor to show that Jesus was 
probably executed for sedition, under the Roman laws. 
The violation of human laws does uot necessarily imply 
moral wrong ; for the laws may be unjust. But in the case 
of the Roman laws against treason, Jesus himself adinitted 
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their substantial justice. He told his followers that sedition 
was a sip, and thereby indirectly approved substantially of 
the laws providing for the punishment of that crime. He 
was executed in accordance with the forms of law, after 
trial before a Roman court. The Evangelists say that the 
only accusation against him was violation of the Mosaic 
Law, and that the sentence of death was given under that 
accusation. There is cause to doubt whether this assertion 
be true. The Mosaic code was not recognized as sacred 
or binding, nor its violation as criminal by the Roman law ; 
and it is not probable that a sentence of death would be 
pronounced in notorious disregard of the law, by officers 
who could take no interest in the alleged transgression. 
Besides we find that Jesus might legally have been exe- 
cuted for offenses against the Roman law. While be was 
oo trial he admitted that he claimed the title of “the King 
of the Jews,” and the mere assumption of that title, under 
bis circumstances was a capital crime—more particularly, if 
assumed without the explanation which Christians now 
give, that his kingdom was entirely spiritual, aud which 
Jesus himself refused to give to the court. Indeed, 
under the circumstances, if Jesus bad been accused of 
sedition, the Romans must have fouod him guilty onder 
their law, and have sentenced him to death. The Jews 
were very impatient of the Roman yoke, and anxiously 
wishing that some one would raise the standard of rebellion 
with a prospect of success. They were expecting a Messiah, 
foretold by their prophets, who should be a descendant of 
David, should become their King, should free them from 
foreign servitude, and reéstablish the kingdom of Isracl 
with all the glory, power and prosperity, which it has 
evjoyed during the reign of David. So soon as this Mes- 
siah should appear, it was a well-anderstood matter among 
the Jews that they should all rally to his standard against 
the impare Gentile oppressor. Under this state of affairs, 
the Romans heard that an obscure individual was going 
about among the people in the different provinces of Judea, 
preaching and organizing a party, and ordering his adhcrents 
to follow him. In time, they heard that this would-be 
leader of men was named Jesus, that he claimed to be a 
descendant of David, and ¢o be the Messiah. Of course, 
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the Romans could not understand that word in any other 
meaning than the one given to it by all the Jews,—the 
founder of a new era of national independence and prospe- 
rity—the leader of a revolt. He was arrested, und he 
asserted in open court that he was “ the King of the Jews.” 
That assertion unexplained was the confession of a capital 
crime for one in his circumstances. He refused to explain. 
If he had had no intention to violate the Roman law, he 
could certainly have produced abundant evidence that he 
had no criminal intent, and refusing to produce it, he was 
the cause of his own death. 

The theory that Jesus was crucified for sedition is con- 
firmed by the superscription placed on the cross, and by the 
taunts of the people. Pilate, far from being indifferent to 
the execution, wrote the taunting sign “ This is the king of 
the Jews.” And the spectators waved their heads at him, 
and ridiculed ‘ the king of the Jews.” They said nothing 
of his enmity to the laws of Moses, nothing of his being 
a false prophet or a blasphemer. Now, if he had been exe- 
cuted at the instance of the Jews for violation of their 
laws, they wonld have taunted him with words referring to 
his religious pretensions ; and they would never have ridi- 
culed an attempt, made by him to free them from the yoke 
which every day galled every man of the race to the bone. 
They might think a proposed revolt injudicious, but the 
fear of others of their race, if not their own sympathies 
would prevent them from ridiculing its author. It is not 
the nature of men sorely oppressed to insult the memory 
of one of their kin, who has died in resisting the oppressor. 

§ 26. Let it be granted, however, that Jesus was exe 
cuted, not for sedition, but for offenses against the Jewish 
law ; and let us ask whether he was guilty of any capital 
offense under that law. The Levites said “ We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die” (John XTX. 7). 
The law is in our possession, and we can examine whether 
he was guilty. Jesus had admitted the divine authority of 
that law, and therefore Christians have no right to com 
plain on tbe score of justice, provided that the execution 
was legal. The question is not one of morality, but of 
legality. Was Jesus guilty of blasphemy? And was the 
punishment of blasphemy death? If both these questions be 
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answered in the affirmative, then we must say that he was 

t to death legally under laws which he pretended to have 

imself written ; and his followers could have no right to 
complain of his baving been executed unjustly. 

The claim of divinity is recognized by all lexicographers 
as a kind of blasphemy, and under all codes of ecclesiastical 
Jaw, it is held to be one of the most flagrant forms of the 
crime. Ifa man should say now that he is God Alinighty, 
Christians would say he blasphemes. But that is the very 
offense of which Jesus was guilty. He said ‘I and my 
Father ({Jehovah] are one” (John X. 30). This he re- 
tracted when the Jews were about to stone him, by saying 
that he was a god in the sense that all the Jews were 
gods, and sons of the most High, as the Psalmist had de- 
clared them to be. That retraction, however, did not des- 
troy the previous crime. Afterwards, on trial, he said that 
he was the son of God, and should be seen “ sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven ” 
(Mat. XX VI_64). These words as well as those above quoted 
were immediately declared to be blasphemy by the Jews 
who heard them : and on the former occasion, Jesus did not 
deny the blasphemy of the meaning as understood by them, 
but said that they had misunderstood him. The repetition 
of words amounting to the same thing on trial, must have 
removed any dovbt upon the mind of the judges. The 
Christian may say that the claim of divinity, though blas- 
phemous if made by any man, was not so when made by 
Jesus, because he was really divine. Bat he bore the shape 
of a man; he had used words which were criminal by the 
law ; be was arrested like a man for the offense ; he was 
tried by human judges ; the use of words, blasphemous in 
their ordinary acceptation, was proved ; and this proof was 
‘aficient, if not rebutted, to require his condemnation. The 
barden of proof then rested upon him ; it was his place to 
eLow that the words were not criminal, or that, what was 
blasphemy in others, was not blasphemy in him. He failed 
to farnish that proof, and he was levally found guilty. 

In codes of criminal law it is, and was customary to pro- 
hibit aod affix penalties to crimes such as murder, robbery, 
etc, and leave the meaning of those words to be fixed by 
jedicial decisions. ‘Thus, ‘‘ blasphemy ” is declared to be a 
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capital crime in the Pentateuch ; but there is no definition 
of the word in the Bible. It, however, appears to have been 
applicable to many offenses against the dignity of God, and 
the inspiration of his law. Thus the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (X. 28) says ‘‘ He who despised Moses’ 
law, died without mercy”. Now, Jesus despised the Mo- 
saic law ; that is to say, he treated some portions of it a¢ 
of no authority, more particularly in regard to marriage, 
divorce, swearing, revenge, etc., and for this he was guilty 
of a capital crime. 

Moses gave his law to last forever, forbade any change 
in it by addition or diminution ( Deut. JV.2), and called down 
curses on him who should not confirm all its words to do 
them ( Deut. XX VII. 26). He also said that the Levites were 
the heirs of Jehovah’s ministry forever (Deut. XVIII. 5), 
ordered the children of Israel to forsake them not so long 
as they should live upon the earth ( Deut. XII. 19) and de- 
creed that he who should “ do presumptuously ” and should 
not “ hearken unto the priest that standeth to minister 
there before tbe Lord”, should die (Deus. XVII. 123). All 
the various offenses here prohibited, are not expressly 
classed under the head of blasphemy, yet they were proba- 
bly anderstood to belong there. That Jesus committed 
these offenses, is not to be denied. The punishment of 
blasphemy, uoder the Mosaic code, was death. ‘‘ He that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord”, says the Lawgiver 
(Ler. XXIV. 16) ‘shall surely be put todeath”. Again, 
the prophet, who should speak words which God had not 
commanded him to speak, should die ( Deut. XVIII. 20). 
The prophet here would be interpreted to mean any one 
who claimed a divine mission ; and when put upon trial, 
the accused would have to prove the truth of his prophetic 
character by doing such miracles, as were reported to have 
been done by the early prophets of the nation, when they 
sought to convince the people of their authority. Such 
miracles Jesus did not perform before the court, nor before 
the Scribes and Pharisees who asked for “‘ signs ” from him, 
and thus again we mast conclude that he was guilty of a 
capital offense against the law of Moses, and that he de 
served death, if the law was just. 

§ 27. The history of Jesus may be hunted through ia 
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the vain search for the record of one noble action, of one 
great and original doctrine, of one eloquent speech. No 
man could live to the age of thirty years, without having 
frequent opportunities to show his disposition and abilities 
in his actions. A magnanimous soal will find occasions to 
orm magnanimous deeds ; and since the Evangelists, 
wing, as they did, by inspiration, all that he had ever 
done, have recorded no magnanimous deeds of him, we must 
presume that he never did any, and that he wanted great- 
ness of mind. No one has claimed that his miracles, if 
t as reported, evince any great moral qualities ; for 
it was a Biblical doctrine that bad men might perform ‘mi- 
racles. The sermon on the monnt [Vas. V2 V. VIL), is 
undoabtebly more creditable to Jesus than any thing else 
that he ever said or did; bat there is no divine wisdom 
aboat it. It appears very holy to those who believe the 
New Testament inspired, for such a belief is like a pair of 
strongly colored spectacles—it completely changes the ap- 
pearance of every thing which a man looks at. 

The trae hero of the New Testament, the author of the 
books, the teacher of the doctrine, and ‘the builder of the 
charches was not Jesus, but Paul. Jesus taught his doc 
trine for only two or three years, and spent a considerable 
portion of that time in the wilderness. He made few con- 
@rts ; he did not commit his doctrine to writing. There 
is nothing of his composition in the New Testament, though 
the Evangelists pretend to report his literal words on many 
occasions. We know nothing of the events of his life from 
the time he was twelve, until he was thirty years of 
We know little of the details of his travels after he declared 
his mission. Of Paul, on the contrary, we know mach. 
The Acts is « better and more complete history of Psal 
than cao be found of Jesas in all the four Evangelists. His 
voyages and their incidents are related with a historic con- 
secativeoess and detail. His words are written down par- 
ticularly. Paal preached the Gospel actively for a quarter 
of a centary, and was fortunate enough to be enabled to 
commit his teaching to writing, which is now the largest 
and most important portion of the New Testament. Paal 
was the author of mach of the present Christian doctrine. 
Jesas prevaricated, as we have seen ; Paul “ took the bull 
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by the horns”; from the very beginning, he declared ‘‘ war 
to the knife” against all the Mosaic ceremonial, and he 
fought the battle vigorously, never yielding ground, except 
on one occasion, when he saw that he must lie, or suffer 
martyrdom : and he preferred the lying. It is to Paul that 
the Christian world is indebted for the abolition of circum- 
cision, of sacrifice, the Mosaic Sabbath, the hereditary 
priesthood, the luw of unclean meats, and all the ceremo- 
nials of the old law; or rather, it is to Paul that Chris- 
tianity owes its existence, for without his agency, it would 
never have extended beyond Judea, and there it would 
soon have died out, because it lacked vital power as taught 
by Jesus and the legitimate apostles. Jesus organized no 
Churches, and established no congregations, without which 
there could be no permanency, and extensive influence. 
Paul did organize Churches, and he organized nearly, if not 
quite all the Churches from the which Christian world has 
obtained its teachers and doctrines. The Jewish Christians, 
those who had been converted by Jesus and his legitimate 
apostles, adhered so strictly to the Mosaic law, that Paul’s 
followers would not recognize them, and they were soon 
given over to the devil as hopeless heretics. Paul then is 
the true hero of the New Testament, and what kind of a 


hero, we shall see in the next chapter. “ 


CHAPTER V. 


PAUL AN IMPOSTOR. 


“* That fallow Panl—the parvenu ”’. 
St. Perms, In the Vision of Judgmen!. 

§ 28. In this chapter I shall attempt to prove that 
Paul was not a true convert to the doctrine of Christ, that 
be joined the church from base motives, that he was not 
recognized as a good Christian by the Churches in Judea, 
nor as an apostle by the twelve chosen by Jesus, and that 
the Jewish Christians hated him to such an extent that his 
life was not safe among them. This proof, if produced, will 
be a severe blow at the divine inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament, the true hero of which is Paul. 

Some reader may say in the beginning, that “such 
attempt to prove Paul an impostor, must fail, for the proofs 
of his piety are familiar to all. No one can be ignorant of 
his powerful exhortations to humility, charity, forbearance, 
forgiveness of injuries, brotherly love, and submission to the 
powers that be: and no one who comprehends the force of 
these exhortations can believe them to come from a wicked 
man.” Bat to this I reply that it is an easy matter for a 
knave to repeat pious doctrines, and even the devil has 
been known to quote Scripture with a good grace. Besides 
many men preach morality with all sincerity but do not al- 
ways practise it,—the flesh being often to strong for the 
weakness of the spirit. Socicty is not always governed in 
its views of a mans charoetcr, by the doctrincs which he 
teaches. When a priest or clergyman is accused before 
the Charch of adaltery, people do not say he must be inno- 
cent because he preaches ‘such virtuous doctrines”, but 
they ask, ‘ What are the proofs”? ‘‘ Call up the witnesses !” 
‘How many are there’? ‘‘ What did he do to them”? 
Even the most pious like to know the full particulars, for 
although we do not wisb that an honest man were a rogue, 
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yet we wish to know who the rogues are. Now, I accuse 
Paul of imposture, and demand an examination of the 
witnesses. 

All our knowledge of the Christian Churches for thirty- 
five years subsequent to the crucifixion of Jesus is derived 
from the Acts of the Apostles and the epistles of Paul as 
contained in the New Testament. In giving the history 
of Christianity, during this period, the best modern Charch 
historians place very little reliance upon information from 
any other source. They refer to traditions given in the 
writings of the Christian fathers, but speak of them as 
wanting in trustworthiness. The book of the Ads was 
written by a friend and companion of Paul (Ads XX VII. 
2 ), and tradition says it was read and approved by bim. 
It is to a great extent a history of Paul, and much of the 
information in it was evidently obtained from his lips. In- 
deed, most of the information, which will appear important 
to us here, could have been obtained by no other means, so 
easily and naturally. Thus, we may consider all our church- 
history for half a century subsequent to the crucifixion as 
coming from Paul. The only security for his truthfulness, 
the only external check upon him, was the knowledge of 
other men, who might bring him into disgrace, if he should 
lie. But the more important facts, those which might be 
disputed, and which he might be interested in misrepresent- 
ing, occurred in Judea, far from his place of residence (Rome ) 
a quarter of a century before the records were published : 
and the publication was made among the Greeks and Ro- 
man congregations, who knew nothing of the facts, who 
had little intercourse with Jerusalem, and who were inter- 
ested with Paul in the matters in dispute. The genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Hebrews is denied by many of 
the Christians and by me. There is a tradition that Peter 
went to Rome, but the tradition comes on a very question- 
able shape and from unreliable source ; and it is contra- 
dicted by the silence of Paul in all bis Epistles, and i 
cularly in one passage (Col. JV. 10.11) where he refers 
to his associates, and by the express langaage of the first 
Epistle of Peter, (1. Pe. L 1), which mentions him as an 
apostle to “the strangers throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, aud Lithynia”, and is written frum 
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Babylon (1. Pet. V.13). Catholics say that by Babylon 
he means Rome: for they want to prove that Peter was 
at Rome and founded their holy church. Many Protestants 
say he meant Rome, when he said Babylon: for they want 
to prove that Rome is the “whore of Babylon” spoken of 
in Revelations. But when we remember that in the time 
of Jesus there were still many Jews about Babylon, descend- 
- ants of the Babylonian captives, we cannot reject the plain 
meaning of the word, confirmed by the first verse of the 
Epistle. 

There is no reason why we should not exercise a whole- 
some discretion in reading Paul, for we know that the apos- 
tles, chosen by Jesus during his life, and benefited by his 
constant companionship and teaching, were not free from 
sin. Witness the conduct of Peter in denying his Savior, 
that of John in presumptuously asking for seats on the 
right hand and on the left in the new kinzdom, and of 
Jumes in desiring to destroy an unbelieving village. These 
were the favorite apostles of Jesus during his life, and the 
leaders of the Charch after his death. Surely, if they might 
sin, Paal might too. Let us beware then, that if he should 
sin, we.be not deceived by him. 

The first mention, made of Paul in the New Testament, 
is in the Acts, where it is said that when he, then called 
Saul, was going to Damascus (two years after the crucifix- 
ion, according to the chronology received by the Church) 
to persecute the Christians, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a great light, and a voice from heaven demanded why 
he persecuted Jesus, and ordered him to become a preacher 
of the Gospel. This miracle made him a Christian: he 
went on to Damascus, and a few days afterwards began to 
preach the religion of Christ. There are three accounts of 
this miracle in the New Testament, and each is inconsistent 
with the other two. One account says the men with Paul 
fell down : another that they stood up: one says that Paul 
received his commission as apostle on the spot: another 
that his orders were communicated to him in Damascus, 
The first narrative tells us that the men with Paul heard 
a voice, but saw no man: the second narrative says they 
saw the light, but heard not the voice. For the particu- 
lars of these and other contradictions in the accounts of 
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this miracle, see Ch. XIII. All these stories come from 
Paul, aud their contradictions naturally throw a suspicion 
on his honesty. He does not tell the names of the men 
who were with him, nor the place or the date of the occur- 
rence. There is no appeal to living witnesses—no attempt 
to prevent the possibility of doubt or denial in the minds 
of sensible and honest men. And what does Paul do after 
this wonderful conversion ? Does he go to the apostles in 
Jerusalem to be checred and instructed by them? Does 
he ask them to relate to him the words of their master? 
Does he lament his blindness for not believing while the 
Savior was alive? Does he sorrow over his misfortane in 
not having enjoyed the pleasure of the society, and the 
benefit of the teaching of that divine man? Does he ex- 
press his repentance for his persecations? Does he ask 
them toconfirm him? Does he beg them to lay their hands 
upon him, and breathe upon him, as Christ had breathed 
the Holy Ghost upon them? Not at all! He boasted 
that he was not taught by man, he had ‘conferred not 
with flesh and blood:” ‘neither went I up to Jerusalem, 
{says he] to them which were apostles before me; but l 
went into Arabia and returned again to Damascus” ( Gal. 
I. 16. 17.). The only confirmation, received by Paul, was 
that a certain Ananias, a Christian of Damascus of unknown 
character and ecclesiastical pedigree, laid hands upon him : 
and with that, and the stock of sanctity and light acquired 
in his conversion, he sets out at once to preach the Go-pel, 
without asking any advice of the legitimate heads of the church 
as to the how, where and when: and he presumes to teach doc 
trines which Jesus and the apostles never taught. Paul 
even gues so far as to call himself ‘‘an apostle” (Rom J. 
1.), though Jesus had restricted that title to twelve, and 
had never intimated the remotest possibility of there being 
a thirteenth. Paul said, that he did not goto Jerusalem 
after his conversion, but this was a falsehood, to which he 
might have been incited by mortification at the manner in 
which he was received. He did go to Jerusalem within a 
few days after his conversion, and “‘ assayed to join himseif 
to the disciples ; but they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple” (Ads JX. 26). The 
apostles were told of the wonderful conversion of uils per- 
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secutor of the charch, of this accomplice in the murder of 
Stephen (Ads VII 1. XXII. 20): but he did not tell 
them that he was apostle ; they did not recognise him as an 
apostle : they did not counsel with him as to what he should 
do ; but ‘they sent him forth to Tarsus” (Acs LX. 30) 
after ‘which had the churches rest throughout all Judea.” 
Three years afterwards, as he himself says, he was ‘‘ unknown 
by face unto the churches in Judea, which were in Christ” 
(Gal. I. 12): and yet on another occasion he said that he 
preached first at ‘‘ Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles ” 
(Ads XVI. 20). After considering these plain facts, who 
can believe that Paul was a sincere convert to the teach- 
ings of Jesus ? 

When this miracle-begotten apostle had been preaching 
to the Gentiles for three years, he went to Jerusalem, and 
staid two weeks with Peter. He saw no apostles save 
Peter and James, and so far as the record says, did not 
consult with them about religious doctrines, nor preach to 
the people (Gal. 18-22). Fourteen years later he 
went up to Jerusalem again. During all this time he had 
been preaching among the Gentiles, and preaching doctrines 
-acceptable to them. He found that they would not become 
Christians, if it were necessary for them to observe thic 
ceremonial law of Moses. The Greeks and other heathen 
would not submit to circumcision, nor observe the Sabbaths 
or the feast days, nor abstain from pork, nor refuse to eat 
with pagans. Converted these hicathen mast be ; converted 
they would not be, if they were required to adopt the mum- 
meries of Moses ; couverted they might possibly be, if they 
were permitted to disregard those mummeries ; and Paul 
gave them that permission. His gospel was diffrent from 
that preached in Judea. 

When he went to Jerusalem the second time, he says, 
“T went by revelation and communicated unto them that 
gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, bat privately 
to them which were of reputation, le<t by any means I 
shoald run or had run, in vain’ (Gal. 11.2). He evi- 
dently gives us to understand that bis gospel was different 
frum that of every body else, and so far different, that it 
was even necessary for him to teach it in private. What 
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was “ that gospel” which he preached among the Gentiles ? 
Let his own words answer. 

“By the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied” (ftom. IIT. 20). He meant of course the Masaic law, 
aus that was known to Jews and Christians as ‘“ the law,” 
and that was the only law, the observance of which was 
said among Jews and Christians to serve as justification. 
He thus spoke very disparagingly of the whole law on 
which all the Mosaic ceremonies were founded. 

“There is nothing unclean of itself” (Rom. XIV. 14) ; 
‘“One believeth he may eat all things; another, who ts 
ereak, cateth herbs” (Rom. XIV 2.) Thus he sets aside 
the Mosaic law of unclean meats. 

‘‘ One man esteemeth one day above another. Another 
esteemeth every day alike” (Rom. XIV. 5.). “In the 
Gentile churches [all the churches established by Paul]” 
says Neander* ‘‘all days of the week were considered alike 
suitable for the service of the church ; and all preference 
of one day to another was regarded as quite foreign to the 
genius of the gospel ;” but in after times, Sunday was found 
to be an excellent institution for aiding the priests to put 
money in their purse, and accordingly they reéstablished 
it, as of divine ordinance. 

“Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is no- 
thine” (Cor VII. 18.). Thus he declared that the 
surgical operation, which Jehovah had ordered the Israe- 
lites to perform on all their children was of no use 
whatever; and the man who practiced it was making a 
fool of himself, by taking useless trouble. 

“ There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek” 
(Rom. X.12). Jehovah might have had a peculiar friend- 
ship for the seed of Abraham once, but he had learned 
better, since he had counselled with Paul. 

As a consequence of these doctrines, Paul established 
chorches entirely independent of the Synagogues, since the 
faithful Jews would have nothing to do with such a renegade. 
He also taught that Jesus came to establish a new religion, 
that Jesus was divine, that all men had been condemned to 
eternal hell for Adam’s sin, that the blood of Jesus had 
atoned for this sin, that God was not one but three, &c. 

* Planting of the Church, Book IIL Ch. V. 
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Soch was that gospel, preached by the thirteenth apostle, 
which he commnnicated in private to them that were of 
reputation in Jerusalem. This communication in private, 
however, did not suffice to keep him out of trouble. All 
the leaders in the church were against him. He complains 
{ Gal. IT. 4) of false brethren ‘‘ who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage.” This complaint was made to the 
church at Galatia, converts from the Gentiles. The 
‘‘liberty” referred to, was freedom from the Mosaic cere- 
monies ; the bondage was subjection to those ceremonies. 
Paul would not yield to these false brethren: ‘to whom 
we gave place by subjection, no not for one hour.” And 
then they snabbed him; “‘ but of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me ; God accepteth no man’s person ; fur they, who seemed 
to be somewhat in conference, added nothing to me”. 
(Gal. If. 6.). He would not yield an inch to them; 
he was iust as good as they were; and when they wanted 
to perform a slight amputation on his friend, convert and 
companion, Titus, he answered indignantly to the parport 
that he would see them damned first. At last, these church 
leaders at Jerasalem gave way, according to Paul’s account. 
‘‘When James, Cephas [Peter], and John, who seemed 
to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship ; 
that we should go anto the heathen, and they anto the cir- 
euncision.” The fact is, James, Cephas and John found they 
could not help themselves, and they told Paul, he might 
go away and preach as he pleased. That at lcast is a rea- 
sonable presumption. 

Another account of this visit of Paul to Jerusalem, or 
rather of the council there on the occasion of the visit, is 
given in chapter XV. of the Acs. The author of that 
book says a council was called for the express purpose 
of considering what should be done about the observance 
of the Mosaic ceremonies among the Gentile converts made 
by Panl; and the decision of the council was that Paul 
was right. In this council, both James and Peter spoke 
io favor of Paul’s view. 

Soon after this coancil was held, Peter went down to 
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Antioch, and there he and Panl got into a great quarrel. 
Paul tells the story, thus: ‘‘ When Peter was come to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. For before that certain aime from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles ; but when they were come, he with- 
drew and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. And the other Jews dissembied likewise with 
him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation. But, when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto 
Peter, before them all,—‘If thou’” &c. ‘There was a 
beautiful state of affairs! If that be trne, Peter must 
have been an abominable hypocrite. He, the prince of the 
apostles, who in the council held only a few days before had 
been the first one to justify Paul ; he, that on coming to 
Antioch, had eaten with the Gentiles, to tarn about so soon 
as others came who held a different doctrine! And this 
same Peter, if the writer of Acts lie not, had preached to 
the Gentiles years before, and had eaten with them, and 
being called to account in Jerusalem had publicly defended 
himself before the church, (Acs AJ. 1—18) and had been 
opeuly justified by the church. How mean then was this 
dissimutation in him—the head of the Church | And when 
there was no occasion for it whatever ; for this James— 
the coming of whose friends frightened Peter—did not he 
zealously stand by him in the council to support Paul in 
disregarding the Mosaic ceremonies? I say, if all this as 
written by Paul be true? But, perhaps Paul lied. One 
thing is certain, either Peter is guilty of vile hypocrisy, or 
Paul of still viler falseliood. J am inclined to the belief 
that Paul is the sinner; he said once that he was “ the 
chief of sinners” (1 Zim. J. 15). We have only his ver- 
sion of all these affairs. In all probability, Peter never 
approved of the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies. It is 
not likely that he would desert the teachings of Jesus to 
* follow those of such an interloper as Paul. And how could 
Barnabas, Saul’s companion for many years in teaching 
the neglect of the Mosaic law, have joined Peter in re- 
fusing to eat with Gentiles, if he, Barnabas, had been pre- 
sent at a solemn council, where it had been decided— Peter 
voting ‘‘ ay "—that it was proper to eat with the Gentiles ? 
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We shall find, before we get done with Mr. Paul, that he 
could lie considerably, and if such be the fact, we may as 
well find him guilty of lyi@g on this occasion, and hold 
Peter innocent. 

The last time that Paul went to Jerusalem, he got into 
a difficulty which led to a lawsuit, and ended in his being 
sent to Rome as a prisoner, to be tried there on appeal 
from a court in Judea. This difficulty, occurred in the year 
58 A.D., and six years after the alleged date of the alleged 
council. When Paal told his friends and fellow-believers 
in Tyre and Cesarea of his purpose to visit Jerusalem, they 
opposed it strenuously, and begged him to abandon the 
idea. At Cesarea, one Agabus, ‘a prophet”, took Paul’s 
girdle and said, ‘ Thas saith the Holy Ghost, ‘So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.’ ” 
Other persons present besought Paul so urgently to stay 
away from Jerusalem that he replied, ‘‘ What mean ye to 
weep and break mine heart? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem” (Ads XXL. 11. 
J3). All his friends seemed to anticipate some great 
danger for him iu the Holy City. What was that danger? 
It dues not appear that Peter and James and their Chris- 
tian disciples were in auy peculiar danger at this time ? 
None of the Christians had been killed there of late. Be- 
sides Paul was not oat of danger in any place. The Da- 
mascenes had sought to kill him, and he had been arrested, 
beaten, and threatened with death in several cities. Why 
this peculiar danger for Paul 2? We shall see hercafter 
that it was because he was an enemy of the Mosaic law ; 
because he taught his followers to disregard that law. But, 
if the record in the Acs be true, Paul was not the only 
one who taught this doctrine. Peter had taught it ten or 
twelve years before ; and six years previous to this visit, a 
solemn council of the Church at Jerusalem, had under the 
leadership of Peter and James, openly and deliberately 
approved of Paul’s course in teaching neglect of the Jewish 
law. Why then was the latter peculiarly obnoxious to the 
friends of the Jewish laws, ‘ the Jews” spoken of by Aga- 
bas % The reason was that Pant was the only prominent 
incon, known ag an cucmy of the luw ; the story of the 
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council is a lie. Now, to the evidence which supports that 
assertion, that fact. 

Paul went to Jerusalem in accordance with his purpose, 
as announced. While in that city he did not stop at the 
house of Peter or James, or of any great teacher or rich 
member of the church, but with ‘‘one Mnason of Cyprus” 
who went in his own company. The day after his arrival 
lie went to see James, and ‘‘ all the elders were present,” 
but no apostle save James. Peter probably had had 
enough of the thirteenth apostle at Antioch. Paul opened 
the conference by telling ‘‘ What things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry, and when they heard 
it, they glorified the Lord, [making their glorification ap- 
parently very short] and said unto him, ‘Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which be- 
lieve ; and they are all zealous of the law; and they are 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs. What is it therefore? [Something must be 
done]. The multitude must necds come together, for they 
will hear that thou art come. [Look out Paul, or these 
Jews which believe, will lynch youj. Do therefore this 
that we say to thee; we have four men which have a vow 
on them. Them take and purify thyself with them, and be 
at charges with them, that they may shave their heads ; 
and all may know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing ; but that thou, thysdf also 
walkest orderly, and keepest the law. [Lie and swear to it, 
Paul, or the mob of Jews, which believe, will stone you]. 
Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying him- 
self with them, entered the Temple, to signify the accom- 
plishment of the days of purification, uutil an offering should 
be offered for every one of them” (Acs XXI. 15—332). 
Paul concluded to accept the advice of James and the 
elders, and he entered the Temple to purify himself from a 
charge which we know to be true; but ‘the Jews” did 
not wait for the ‘accomplishment of the days of purifica- 
tion”, but raised a mob, siezed the purifier and were about 
to practice ‘‘ eternal vigilance” by putting an end to his 
mortal carcer, whceu the Roman soldiers caine and rescued 
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him. The Roman jude tried Paul, but finding his alleged 
crimes to be no offenses against the Roman law, was about 
to discharge him, when Paul, perhaps fearing to be left in 
Jerusalem without military protection, appealed to the 
Emperor at Kome ; and the judge accordingly sent him a 
prisoner to Rome, and freed the East from a turbalent 
fellow. 

In considering the story of this mob, it is important to 
keep in view that the first thought of James and the elders 
in speaking to Paul was to let him know his danger—his 
great danger ; and the only dangerous persons referred to 
were ‘‘ Jews which believe ”, who were very “‘ zealous of the 
law”. There were two kinds of ‘“ Jews ’—Jews by birth 
sod Jews by faith. The Christians of Greece and Rome 
generally spoke of the Jewish Christians as “ Jews”. The 
record of the occurrences on the occasion of this visit of 
Paul to the Holy City shows some interesting facts. 
First: All the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem were zealous 
observers of the Mosaic ceremonial law. Secondly: Chris- 
tianity in Jerusalem was something very different from 
Christianity in Antioch. TYerdly: The Chorch at Jerusa- 
lem had never justified Paul in disregarding the Mosaic 
ceremonies. Fourthly: The stories, told of the approval 
of Paul’s conduct by the apostles and Church in a general 
council, are false—straight-up-and-down lies. Fofthly: 
The Jewish Christians at Jerusalem had such a bitter hatred 
for Paul, that the first thought of James and the elders was 
to advise him to do something to save himself from their 
vengeance. Szuzthly: James and the elders do uot hesitate 
to advise Paul to lie. The ceremony of purification which 
they recommended, was that of taking the vow of a Naza- 
rite, as described in Chapter VI. of Numbers, and as Mil- 
man * says, was an ‘‘ acknowledgment not merely of re- 
spect for, but of zeal beyond, the law”. The ceremony 
required repeated sacrifices and offerings, and implied an 
oath of zeal for the law beyond the respect and observance 
necessary from all faithful followers of Moses. Could Paul 
honestly take sach an oath? Seventhly: Paul does not 
hesitate to lie, to take a solemn oath with four compurga- 
tors, that the charges against him were “‘ nothing”, that 
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he walked ‘‘ orderly”, and kept “ the law”. Lughthly: 
Yaul was never recognized as an orthodox Christian, mach 
less as an apostle by the Christians in Jerusalem. 

Paul himself confessed that they would have nothing to 
do with him. We said that, while he was in the Temple, 
taking that false and solemn oath, he fell into a trance, 
“and saw him [Christ] saying unto me, ‘ Make haste and 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive 
thy testimony concerning me’” [Christ] (Ads XXII. 18). 
‘They ” were of course Jewish Christians, for Paul could 
not hope for any body else to believe his testimony of 
Christ. He could not expect to convert at once the unbe- 
lievers who had turned a degt ear to the legitimate apostles 
for year after year. In fact, he avowed that his mission 
was only to the Gentiles. Those Jewish Christians consid- 
ered Paul an impostor; they would not receive his testi- 
mony about his miraculous conversion, the appearance of 
Christ to him, and the revelation to him of truths beyond 
those which Jesus taught. 

Paul probably thought it would be of no use to deny 
the manner in which he lied in Jerusalem ; he even came 
out, and avowed his policy of being “all things toall men”. 
“For, though I be free from all men, yet have I made my- 
scaf servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And 
unto the Jews, I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law ;_ to them 
that are without law, as without law, (being not without 
Jaw to God, but under the law to Christ) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak, became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made all things 
to all men, that 1 might by all means save some. And this 
I do for the Gospel’s sake ; that I might be partaker 
thereof with you” (1. Cor. IX. 19-23). 

As remarked already, we have only Paul’s version of 
all these different events. The other side we have not ; 
but we know that the writings which have coine down to 
us under the name of Barnabas, do not take sides with the 
thirtecnth apostle. © We know also that there is good rea- 
son to believe that instead of the Christians at Jerusalem 
having approved of the course of Paul in teaching the Gen- 
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tiles, they sent out missionaries to oppose him. A very 
able and learned German commentator on the New Testa- 
ment * says, ‘‘ Embittered at the spread of the Pauline 
Christians, the Judaizing Christians (probably of Palestine) 
sent missionaries to those places where Paul had made con- 
verts for the purpose of drawing them away from him and 
his doctrine. At least, without supposing such to have 
been the fact, we cannot explain several events which oc- 
curred in the congregations of Paul, and several passages 
in bis epistles. But on the supposition of such missions, 
we can explain the sudden abandonment of Paul by con- 
gregations which bad held to his teaching for years, such as 
the Galatians and the Coriuthians. How could such a 
change of opinion occur among Gentile Christians so rapidly 
—a change so contrary to their interests, implying a sub- 
mission of the males to the painful operation of circumcision 
—if not by the influence of men high in the Charch who 
tanght them that obedience to the Mosaic law was neces- 
sary to salvation ? The enemies of Paul’s teaching sought ° 
to increase their importance by representing themselves as 
the immediate pupils of the apostles in Jerusalem, particu- 
larly of Peter, James and John (2. Cor. ALL Wl. 12. Gal. 
1. If. 1—10). Does not this show that they were Jewish 
Christians ? They travelled with letters of recommendation 
(2. Cor. 111.1. 11. 4), and asserted that Paul was no longer 
as they were, that be broke loose from the Mosaic law only 
to guin the applause of the Heathen, and that by so doing 
he corrupted the doctrines of Jesus (Gal. [.10). Does not 
this show that they were special missionaries ? And dues 
not the title of ‘apostles’, which they claimed for them- 
selves (2. Cor. XI. 5, 13-15), remove every doubt” ? 

“The Epistle” [to the Galatians] says Paley, f ‘“ sup- 
poses that certain [Christians] designing adherents of the 
Jewish Jaw had crept into the churches of Galatia ; and 
bad been endeavoring but too successfully to persuade the 
Galatic converts that they had been taught the new religion 
imperfectly and at sccond hand ; that the founder of their 
Cbarch himself possessed only an inferior and deputed com- 
mission, the seat of truth and authority being in the apos- 

° J. G. Ercunuors. Einlcitung in das Neue Testament. 
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tles and elders of Jerusalem ; moreover that, whatever he 
might profess amongst them, he had himself in other times, 
and in other places, given way to the doctrine of circumcr 
sion. Referring therefore to this, as to what had actually 
passed, we find Saint Paal treating so unjust an attempt to 
undermine his credit, and to introduce amongst his con- 
verts a doctrine which he had uniformly reprobated, in terms 
of great asperity and indignation ”. 

In writing to the Corinthian Church aboat the persons 
who had been endeavoring to lead that congregatiof? away 
from him, he declared them to be “‘ false apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ ”, 
and he said “I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles”. ‘‘ Are they Hebrews? SoamI. Are 
they Israelites? SoamI. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
Soam I. Are they ministers of Christ ? I am more”. He 
claims to be as good as any of these false apostles”, and 
enumerates his labors and the sufferings which he had un- 
dergone for the sake of his faith, among which were ‘ ‘perils 
among false brethren” (2 Cor. XJ. 5. 13. 22. 23.26). It 
does not appear that he kept up any correspondence with 
the apostles in Jerasalem, or sent, or received any friendly 
messages to or from them. He makes no reference to the 
state of affairs there, and if not hostile to the twelve, he 
appears at least indifferent to their proceedings and their 
welfare. He never appeals to any Church record, or Gos- 
pel of the Jerusalem Church, but orders his converts to read 
his own Epistles as the only guide to salvation. 

And this fellow was St. Paul whose writings are sacred, 
divinely inspired—St. Paul, who contributed more inspira- 
tion to the New Testament than any other man—St. Paul, 
‘who set aside the teachings of Jesus—St. Paul, who made 
Christianity what it is, and laid the foundation of all the 
Christian Churches now in existence | This is the mighty 
man who overthrew the Paganism of Greece and Rome ! 
This is the inventor of the creed before which Milton, Locke, 
Newton, and Burke bowed in adoration. This is the man 
who, if he did not first originate the Christian doctrines of 
the eternal damnation of all mankind for Adam’s sin, salvs- 
tion by Jesus, the incarnation and tho trinity, was at least 
the person who firmly evgrafted them opou the rising 
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Church, and thus established them as portions of the creed 
of Christendom for several thousand years! Alas, for the 
follies, vanities, and deceptions of earth ! 


° CHAPTER VIL. 


DAVID A SCOUNDREL. 


‘‘ The Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart.’’— 
1S. XII, 14. 


§ 29. If an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful personal 
Governor of the Universe should see fit to teach mankind, 
and should select men to be his amanuenses, we must sup- 
pose that he would select, for that purpose, good men—at 
least not scoundrels. That is a proposition which Christians 
will scarcely venture to deny. Now I say that David, the 
most important character in the Bible, after Moses, Jesus 
aod Paul, and one of its chief authors—was what we 
should now-a-days call a scoundrel. He was guilty of 
murder, robbery, and adultery ; he betrayed his friends, 
inflicted most barbarous punishments on his enemies, gave 
up his brothers-in-law and sons-in-law to be hanged, when 
a had committed no offense, and divorced his wife with- 

good cause. ‘These and similar offenses were committed 
not once, but often ; not in the heat of passion, but in the 
coolness of considerate forethought ; not under palliating, 
but under the most inexcusable circumstances ; besides the 
doer never repented for them ; never confessed his sins to 
himself or to his God ;_ never asked pardon of the injured, 
of hnmanity, or of the Deity. On the contrary, he assumed 
that he was a person of the most exalted merit, boasted 
that Jehovah had promised the throne of Israel to his des- 
cendants forever, and frequently reminded said Jehovah of 
the promise. I do not know whether such conduct suffices 
to jastify me in calling him a ‘‘ scoundrel,” but I rather think 
it does. Whether he was guilty of such conduct, we shall 
sec presently. 
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David is properly the hero of the Old Testament. 
Moses is the great prophet aud writer, but David is the 
great King, the founder of the glory of the nation. 
Besides he is a prophet of high position—second to none 
after Moses. Bishop Horne, a writer much respected 
among orthodox Protestants, speaks as follows of the son 
of Jesse :—“ His invaluable Psalms convey to others those 
comforts which they offered to himself. Composed upon 
particular occasions, yet designed for general use ; delivered 
out as services for Israelites under the Law, yet no less 
adapted to the circumstances of Christians under the Gos- 
pel; they present religion to us in the most engaging 
dress, communicating truths which Philosophy can never 
investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to please, they inform the under- 
standing, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Iudited ander the influence of Him to whom all bearts 
are open, and all events foreknown, they suit maukind in 
all situations, grateful as the manna which descended 
from above and conformed itself to every palate. The 
fairest productions of human wit after a few perusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their fra- 
grancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise become, 
as we are more accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened, 
fresh odors are emitted and new sweets are extracted from 
them. He, who has once tasted their excellences, wi 
desire to taste them again; and he who tastes them o 
est, will relish them best.” ‘‘The inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Psalms,” says Bishop Kitto,* ‘‘ are estab- 
lished by the most abundant and convincing evidence. They 
never can be rejected except by impious impugners of all 
divine revelation. Not to mention other ancient testimonics, 
we find complete evidence in the New Testament, where 
the book is quoted and referred to as divine, by Christ 
and his apostles at least seventy times. No other writing 
is so frequently cited.« x In every age the Psalins have 
been extolled for their excellence and their use for godly 
edifying. Indeed, if Paul’s estimate of the ancient inspired 
scripture (2. Zim. J/. 15-17) can be justly applied to 

* Cyclopedia of Biblical Litcrature.—Article /’salms. 
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any book, that book must be the Psalms.” The Rev. 
Matthew Henry, in his exposition of the Bible, says, the 
book of Psalms is ‘‘ one of the choicest and most excellent 
parts of all the Old Testament”—and even ‘“ the abstract 
and summary of both Testaments.” Dr. Adam Clarke 
says even ‘‘Giod himself had created none greater [as a 
poet than David] either before or since. In this science 
and gift, he is therefore the chef dauvre [master-piece] of the 
Almighty.” David was the type of Christ (Jer. XXX. 9. 

zek, XXXIV. 23. Hosea III. 5, etc.) and a man of God 
(.VeA. XJ/J. 36). Jehovah himself declared that David 
bad done that which was right in his eyes, keeping his 
“statutes” and his “judgments” (1. A. Xf. 33). He 
promised to Solomon that he would make his dynasty 
eternal, “ provided,” says Jehovah “thou wilt walk before 
me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of heart and 
in uprightness, to do according to all that I have com- 
manded thee” (1 A. JX.4). Jehovah, though he changed 
bis mind occasionally, continued to have a high opinion of 
David’s piety and virtue, and he declared that David “ did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned 
not aside from anything that He commanded him, all the 
days of life, save only in the matter of Uriah” (1 A. XV. 5). 
All the other transactions of David were perfectly proper ; 
and even that one exception appears to have been forgotten 
in later years, and Paul declared by inspiration that David 
was “aman after God’s own heart” who fulfilled all his 
will (Ads AJII, 22). This was the man whose blood was 
necessary for the redemption of mankind, and whose picty 
was so pure, that Jesus died quoting his words. Js. 
XXIT1. XXXT. 5. 

§ 30. The history of David, as an adult man, may be 
said to begin, when he fied from the court of Saul, and 
took refuge with Achish, the heathen King of Gath, who 
kindly offered him a place of refuge from the murderous 
designs of the Hebrew monarch. Having* staid some- 
time in the capital of King Achish, with his lite band of 
600 bold adventurers, he was afraid of being burthensome 
tw that prince, and begged he would assigu bim auother 

* Most of the following remarks upon David's history and character 
are taken from the famous article on Durid in Bayle's Dictionary. 
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habitation. Achish appointed him the city of Ziklag. 
David removed thither with his followers, and did not suf- 
fer their swords to rest in their scabbards. He often led 
them out on parties, and killed man and woman without 
mercy ; he left only the cattle alive which was all the 
booty he returned with ; he was afraid lest prisoners should 
discover the whole mystery to Achish, for which reason he 
carried none with him but put both sexes to the sword. 
The mystery which he would not have discovered was that 
these ravages were committed not on the lands of the 
Israelites, as he made the King of Gath believe, but in the 
lands of the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, (1 S. XX VJ/. 
8-12), the-subjects, allies and kin of his protector. To 
say the truth, this conduct was very unjustifiable ; to cover 
one fault, he committed a greater. He deceived a King 
to whom he had obligations ; and to conceal this de- 
ception, he exercised extreme cruelty. If David has heen 
asked By what paid dost thou these things? What could 
he have answered ? Has a private man, as he was, a fugi- 
tive who finds shelter in the territories of a neighboring 
prince, a right to commit hostilities, for his own account, 
and without a commission from the sovereign of the 
country? Had David any such commission? On the 
contrary did he not act contrary to the intention and 
interests of the King of Gath? It is certain, that if a 
private person, let his birth be ever so great, should behave 
at this day as David did on this occasion, he would 
unavoidably have no very honorable names given to him. 
I know very well that the most illustrious heroes, and the 
most famous prophets of the Old Testament, have some- 
times approved the destroying all things which had life, 
with the edge of the sword ; and therefore I should be far 
from calling what David did inhumanity, if he had been 
authorized by the orders of any prophet, or if God had 
himself by inspiration confmanded him to act as he did ; 
but it plainly appears from the silence of the Scripture 
that he did all this of his own head. 

David purchased his first wife Micah with a singular 
kind of coin, which however, current in those times, would 
be rejected by the banks in our days, or would be subjected 
at least to a heavy discount. Saul proposed to sell his 
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daughter for the foreskins of a hundred Philistines, but 
David thought she was worth more than that, so he slew 
two hundred of the heathen, and having circumcised them, 
presented the amputated parts to the monarch, who was 
delighted with the gift and gave his daughter willingly for 
such a valuable contribution to his treasury. David never 
practised the barbarous custom of “ scalping ” the enemies 
whom he killed or took prisoners in war—thaé was left for 
the North American savages to practice. 

§ 31. I shall say a word concerning what he had deter- 
mined to do with Nabal. While that man, who was very 
rich, was shearing his sheep, David sent to ask him very 
civilly for some gratification ; his messengers failed not to 
represent that Nabal’s shepherds had never received any 
damage from David’s people. As Nabal was very churlish, 
he asked in a rade manner who David was, and reproached 
him with having thrown off his master’s yoke ; in a word, 
he declared that he was not such a fool as to give what he 
had provided for his domestics to strangers and vagabonds. 
David, enraged at this answer, armed four bundred of his 
soldiers, and put himself at their head ; fully resolved not to 
suffer one soul to escape the edge of the sword. He even 
boand himself to it by an oath ; and if he did not execute 
this bloody purpose, it was because Abigail came to appease 
him by fair speeches and presents (1 S. XXV.18). Abi- 
gail was Nabal’s wife, and a woman of great merit, beau- 
tiful and witty, and she pleased David so well that he mar- 
ried ber so soon as she became a widow (1 S. XXV. 43). 
Let us speak sincerely ; is it not incontestable that David 
was going to commit a very criminal action? He had no 
right to Nabal’s goods, nor any authority to punish him for 
his incivility. He ranged up and down with a band of 
trusty friends ; he might indeed be allowed to ask some 
gratification of people who were at their ease ; but if they 
refused, he ought to have taken it patiently, nor could he 
compel them to it by military execution, without plunging 
the world again into the terrible confusion which is called 
the state of nature, wherein po other law is acknowledged 
bat that of the strongest. What should we say at this 
day of a Vrince of the royal blood of France, who, being 
disgraced at court, should take refuge where he could, with 
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such friends, ns should be willing to follow his fortune ? 
What judgment I say should we make of him, if he should 
tuke it into his head to raise contributions in the countries 
where he should canton himself, and to put all to the sword 
in the villages which should refuse to pay the taxes ? What 
should we say, if this Prince should fit out vessels and cruize 
at sea to take all the merchant ships he could light on ? 
Sincerely speaking, had David a better authomty to exact 
contributions from Nabal, and to massacre all the men and 
women in the country of the Amalekites, &c., and to take 
all the cattle he found there? I agree it may be answered 
me that we are at this day better acquainted with the Law 
of Nations, and the rights of wan and peace, of which 
such fine systems have been written ; and therefore such 
behavior was more excusable in those times than it would 
be now. But the profound respect which we ought to 
entertain for this great king, this great prophet, ought not 
to hinder us from disanproving the blemishes which are to 
be found in his life ; otherwise we should give occasion to 
the profane to reproach us, and to say, it is sufficient to 
make an action just that it be done by certain persons whom 
we reverence ; than which nothing could be more fatal to 
Christian morality. It is of great concern to true religion 
that the lives of the orthodox be judged by the general 
ideas of right and order. 

§ 32. While David with his little flying camp was ex- 
terminating the inhabitants of all the infidel countries 
wherever he could penetrate, the Philistines were making 
preparations in their dominions for war against the Israclites. 
They assembled all their forces ; and David with his bold 
adventurers joined the army of Achish, and they would 
have fought like lions against their brethren, if the distrust- 
ful Philistines had not constrained Achish to dismiss them. 
It was feared lest in the heat of the battle they should fall 
on the Philistines in order to make their peace with Saal 
When David was informed that by reason of these sas 
picions he would have to quit the army, he was concerned 
at it, and said unto Achish “ What have I done? And 
what hast thou found in thy servant, so long as I have 
been with thee auto this day, that I may not go to fixhbt 
against the enemies of my Lord, the King ?” (1 S. XXJX. 
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8) He had resolved therefore to contribute with all his 
might to the victory of the uncircumcised Philistines, over 
his own brethren, the people of God, and the professors of 
the trne religion. I leave nice casuists to judge whether 
these were sentiments worthy of a true Israclite. 

§ 33. So soon as he heard of Saul’s death, he set him- 
self without loss of time to secure the succession. Ho 
went to Hebron, and immediately on his arrival there, the 
whole tribe of Judah, of which he had gained the principal 
men by bribes, acknowledged him for king. If Abner had 
not preserved the rest of the succession for Saul’s son, 
there is no doubt but by the same method, I mean by gain- 
ing the principal men with presents, David would have be- 
come King of all Israel. But what happened, after Abner 
had preserved eleven whole tribes for Ishbosheth? The 
same Which would have happened between two infidel and 
most ambitious princes {| David and Ishbosheth made in- 
cessant war on one another (2 S. JJ. 1) to try which of 
the two could get the other’s share, in order to enjoy the 
whole kingdom without division, What I am going to say 
is a great deal worse. Abner being discontented with the 
king, his master, resolves to dispossess him of his dominions, 
end to deliver them up to David ; he acquaints David with 
his intentions, and goes to him to concert measnres for put- 
ting them in execution. David gives ear to the traitor and 
is willing to gain a kingdom by intrigues of this nature (2 
S. [/1. 12). Can it be said that these are the actions of 
acaint? I own that there is nothing in all this but what 
is agreeable to the precepts of policy, and the methods of 
haman prudence ; but I shall never be persuaded that the 
strict laws of equity, the severe morals of a good servant 
of God can approve such conduct. Take notice that David 
did not pretend that Saul’s son reigned by usurpation ; he 
coufessed that Ishbosheth was a rightcous man (2 S. LV. 
11), and consequently a lawful king. 

§ 34. David’s long reign was disturbed only by the 
criminal attempts of his own children. The most consider- 
able of these distarbances was the revolt of Absalom, who 
forced this great Prince to fly from Jerusalem in a mourn- 
fal condition, with his head covered, his fect bare, melting 
into tears, and his ears saluted by nothing but the groans 
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of his faithful subjects (2 S. XV. 23). Absalom entered 
Jerusalem, as it were, in triumph ; and that the zeal of his 
adherents might not grow cool on an imagination that this 
quarrel between the father and the son might be made up, 
he did a thing very proper to persuade them that he would 
never be reconciled to David. He lay with the ten concu- 
bines of that Prince in the sight of all the world (2 S. 
XVI. 23). It is very probable that this crime would have 
been forgiven him; the extreme affliction into which his 
death threw David is a proof of it. He was the best 
father that ever was; his indulgence to his children was 
excessive, and he himself was the first who suffered by it. 
For if he had punished the infamous action of his son Am- 
mon, who ravished his sister Tamar, and was slain for the 
crime by Absalom’s order (2 S. XJ/J. 28) as the thing 
deserved, he would not have had the shame and displeasure 
to see another avenge the injury to Tamar ; and if he had 
chastised him who took that revenge, he would not have 
run the risk of being absolutely dethroned. David’s destiny 
was the same with that of most great Princes—he was ur 
happy in his family. His eldest son violated bis own sister, 
and was killed by one of his own brothers for that incest ; 
and the author of that fratricide lay with bis father’s con- 
cubines in the most public manner. What a scandal must 
it be to pious souls to see so many infamous actions com- 
mitted in the family of this king ? 

§ 35. David made use of means to defeat the rebellion 
of Absalom, similar to those by which he had gained the 
throne. He would not permit Hushai, one of his best 
friends, to follow him, but ordered him to go over to A bsa- 
lom’s party that he might give ill counsel to that rebellious 
son, and be able to inform David of all the designs of the 
new king (2 S. XV.34). This stratagem, without doubt, 
is very commendable, if we judge of things according to 
human prydence, and the policy of sovereigns. It saved 
David, and from that age to our own inclusively, has pro- 
duced an infinite number of adventures, usefal to some and 
pernicious to others ; but a rigid moralist will never take 
this for an action worthy of a prophet, a saint, or an honest 
mano. An honest man, as such, would rather lose a crown, 
than be the cause of his friend’s damnation ; aod it is tu 
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damn our friend as much as in us lies, to push him on to 
commit a crime ; and it isa crime to feign to embrace a man’s 
part with zeal ; to feign it, I say, in order to ruin that man 
by giving him evil counsel, and revealing all the secrets of 
his cabinet. Can there be a more treacherous piece of vil- 
lany than this of Hushai? So soon as he perceives Absa- 
lom, he cries out ‘‘ God save the king ! God save the king |” 
and when he is asked the reason of his ingsatitude in not — 
following his intimate friend, he gives himself airs of devo- 
tion, and alleges reasons of conscience—“ I will be his whom 
the Lord hath chosen ”. 

§ 36. David has long been blamed for having committed 
a crying injustice against Mephibosheth, the son of his in- 
timate friend, Jonathan. The fact is, David, standing no 
more in fear of Saul’s faction, was well pleased to show him- 
self liberal to all those who might yet remain of that family. 
He was informed that there was left a poor cripple, named 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. He sent for him, and 
gave him all the lands which had belonged to King Saul, 
and ordered Ziba, an old servant of that family, to improve 
those lands for his benefit, and for the maintenance of Me- 

hibosheth’s son ; for as to Mephibosheth, he was to eat at 

ing David’s table as long as he lived (2 S. 1X. 7). 
When that Prince fled from Jerusalem, for fear of falling 
into the hands of Absalom, he met Ziba, who brought him 
some refreshments, and told him in a few words that Me- 
phibosheth staid at Jerusalem, in hopes that among those 
revolutions he might recover the kingdom. Whereupon 
David gave him all that belonged to Mephibosheth (2 S. 
XVI. 4). After the death of Absalom, he found that 
Ziba had been a false accuser, and yet be only took from 
him the half of what he had given him; and restored to 
Mephibosheth but one half of his estate. This sin was the 
greater in David, because he was under great obligations 
to Jonathan. 

§ 37. The most notable of all David's offenses against 
the dictates of morality was his affair with Bathsheba. 
After he had conquered all his enemies within the bounds 
of his own nation, and while his armies were engaged in 
eonqeering the Heathen round about Judea, the monarch 
bad opportunity to relax his soul in pleasure after the severe 
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toils and trials which he had undergone while in exile 
abroad, or in civil war at home. It happened one eventide 
that, as he was walking upon the roof of his house, he saw 
a woman washing herself, and he was decidedly pleased 
with her appearance, for she was very beautiful to look up- 
on, and beauty lost none of its charms in his eyes by being 
unadorned. He forthwith sent to inquire who she was, 
and reply came that she was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, 
a general in his army of much reputation as a “‘ mighty man 
of war” (1 Ch. XI. 41), agdinst whose valor, faithfulness, 
and uprightness not a word had ever been breathed. Da- 
vid, however, appears to have cared as little for Uriah’s 
faithfulness as for the sacredness of the marriage-rite, and 
he sent and took Bathsheba—she making no resistance. 
At this time David was about forty years of age, so that 
the Christians cannot plead the hot blood of youth as an 
excuse for him. Besides, he had half a dozen wives at the time: 
and for twenty years he had been in the habit of vonsualting 
Jehovah on all important occasions—Jehovah answering 
his petitions invariably. David foand so much pleasure in 
Bathsheba’s company that he determined to have Uriah 
put ont of the way ; and therefore he sent him with a letter 
to Joab, the commander-in-chief of the Hebrew army, who 
was besieging the city of Rabbah, in the land of the Am- 
monites. This letter is a model for epistolary correspon- 
dence, and may be inserted here entire, as follows : 

“Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle. and retire 
ye from him that be may be smitten and die”. 2 S. XI. 15. 

Joab, like a faithful servant, observed the city well, 
and assigned a place to Uriah, where he knew the valiant 
men were. The consequence was that some of the servants 
of David were slain, and Uriah also. After this affair, the 
general sent an express to Jerusalem, with news of the 
peers of events, instructing the messenger that, if the 

ing should be angry at the death of his servants, he should 
add that Uriah was dead also. The messenger, however, 
told the whole story at once, so that David had no time to 
get angry, before hearing of the death of the troublesome 
husband. The king put on a long face, and told the mes- 
senger to comfort Joab for the loss: ‘ Let not this thine 
displease thee for the sword devourcth oue as well as an- 
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other. Make thy battle more strong” etc. (2 S. XJ. 25.) 
Having the field now entirely to himself, the monarch took 
the widow to wife, and she became the mother of Solomon, 
and the ancestress of Jesus, that is if the latter was des- 
cended from David. <A child was begotten in adultery 
previous to the death of Uriah. 

§ 38. His polygamy cannot well be excused, for though 
God tolerated the practice in those days, we must not think 
it might be carried very far, without loosing the reins too 
mach to sensuality. Michal, Saul’s second daughter, was 
David’s first wife ; she was taken from him during his dis- 
grace (1 S. XXV. 44;) he successively married several 
others (2 S. Z/f.5), and yet demanded the first again. To re- 
store her to him they were obliged to force her from a husband 
who loved her greatly ; and who followed her as far as he 
could, weeping like a child (2 S. Z/. 16). “ The possession* 
of such a wife was valuable to one who was aspiring to the 
kingdom. Accordingly, the unhappy Michal was torn 
uway from a most affectionate husband, and passed over 
into the increasing harem of a man, to whom in his earlicst 
youth, she had been a virgin bride ; but who now cared 
not for her, but for her name and its political uses. It is 
not wonderful that she could not adapt herself to her new 
lord, and that as soon as he was firm in the kingdom, he 
disgraced her”. David made no scruple to ally himself 
with the daughter of the uncircumcised king of Geshur 
(2. Sam. IIT. 3) ; and though he had children by several 
wives, he took coucubines at Jerusalem. He chose, with- 
out doabt the handsomest he could meet with ; so that it 
cannot be said that he took much pains to mortify nature 
with respect to the pleasures of love. 

§ 39. Michal reproached David on account of the garb 
be pat himself into when he danced in public. If he had 
discovered his nakedness, his action might be deemed 
#1, morally speaking ; but if he did no more than 
make himself contemptible by his postures, and by not 
keeping up the majesty of his character, it was but an 
impradence at most, and not a ecrious moral offense. It 
ought to be well considered on what occasion it was that 
be danced ; it was when the Ark w»s carried to Jerusalem 

° Bisnor Kitro's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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(2 S. VI. 14) ; and consequently the excess of his joy and 
of his leaping testified his attachment and his sensibility 
for holy things. Michal, from a window, saw her husband 
transported with a holy fervor, dancing and capering before 
the Ark of the Lord ; and despising him, in her heart, she 
said to him when they met ‘‘ How glorious was the king 
of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself in the eyes of the 
handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself”. From these words it seems 
that David had stripped himself stark naked, yet at the 
same text (v. 14), speaking of David’s dancing before 
the Ark, it says he was girded with a linen ephod, which as 
Calmet says was a kind of sash. But he stripped so as to 
appear as it were, naked, and to make his behavior judged 
unworthy the gravity and majesty of a king ; and the more 
so, since the thing was done publicly and before a great 
multitude. It would be thought very strange in any part 
of Europe, if on a day of uational rejoicing, the kings 
should dance in the streets with nothing but a small girdle 
on their bodies. 

§ 40. And for this deserved reproach he not only 
repudiated his wife, to whom he was bound by many ties of 
obligation, she having loved him while she was the daugh- 
ter of the reigning king, and while he was a poor adven- 
turer—he not only repudiated her, but he gave up two of 
her brothers and five of her sons to be hung—to be hung 
without cause, (see Sect. 11.) and they were his brothers- 
in-law and step-sons. It is true that he had a motive for 
consenting that they should be murdered, “‘since* it was 
desirable for the peace of his successors that the house of 
Saul should be exterminated ”. 

§ 41. The conquests of David deserve a few observa- 
tions. There are some rigid moralists who do not think 
that a Christian prince can lawfully engage in war, merely 
out of a desire to aggrandize himself. These moralists 
approve of none but of defensive wars, or,in general, those 
which only tend to get every man restored to the posses- 
sions which belong to him. If this maxim be correct, 
many of David’s wars were unjust ; for besides that the 
Scripture often represents him as the aggressor, we find 

* Bisuor Kitto's Cyclopedia. Article Duvid. 
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that he extended the bounds of his empire from Egypt to 
the Eupbrates. That we may not condemn David there- 
fore, we had better say that conquests may sometimes be 
permitted ; and that consequently care should be taken 
lest in declaring against modern Princes, our censures fall 
unawares on that great prophet. 

But, if generally speaking, the conquests of that holy 
Monarch have raised his glory without prejudice to his 
justice, it will be difficult to maintain this proposition when 
we enter into particulars. Let us not by our conjectures 
try to pry into secrets which history has not revealed to 
us; let us not conclude that since David was willing to 
take advantage of the treason of Abner and Hushai, he 
therefore stuck not to make use of stratagems of almost 
every kind against the Pagan kings whom he subdued. 
Let us confine ourselves to what the sacred history has told us 
of the manner wherein he treated the vanquished. ‘‘ He also 
brought the people that were in Rabbah [chief city of the 
Ammonites], and put them under saws, and under harrows of 
iron, and ander axes of iron, and made them pass through the 
brick-kiln ; and thus he did unto the eities of the children of 
Ammon” (2 S. XJ7I. 31}. The Geneva Bible observes in 
the margin of this verse, that ‘‘ these were different ways 
of putting people to death which were anciently practised”. 
Let us see how he treated the Moabites ; ‘‘he measured them 
with a line, casting them down to the ground ; even with 
two lines measured he put to death, and with one full line 
to keep alive” (2 S. VIII. 2). That is to say, he deter- 
mined to put to death precisely two-thirds of them, neither 
more nor less. Edom received 8 yet harsher treatment ; 
he there slew all the males ; “ six months did Joab remain 
there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in 
Edom” {1 A, X2.16). Can this method of making war be 
denied to be blameworthy? Have not the Turks and Tar- 
tars a little more humanity? And if a vast number of 
books daily complain of the military executions of our own 
time, which are really crucl and highly to be blamed, though 
mild in comparison with David’s, what would not the 
authors of those books say, had they such usage to censure 
as the saws, the harrows, and the brick-kilns of David, and 
the general slaughter of all the males, old and young ? 


™, 
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§ 42. When David, by reason of his great age, could 
not get heat under all the clothes, with which they covered 
him, it came into their heads to seck for a young girl to 
nurse him. He suffered them to bring to him, for that 
purpose the most beautifal maiden that could be found 
(1. A. I. 4,). Can this be said to be the action of a very 
chaste man? Will a man who is filled with the ideas of 
purity and perfectly resolved to do what decency and strict 
morality require of him, ever consent to these remedies? 
Can a man consent to them, unless he prefers the instincts 
of nature, and the interests of the flesh before those of 
God’s spirit ? 

§ 43. The same passions which appear to have ruled 
David during his life, were strong when he was on the bed 
of death. He died in bed and in peace, with full knowledge 
of his approaching dissolution, and abundant time to pre- 

re for it. When he could retain the sceptre no longer 
e called Solomon, the heir of the throne, and gave him 
the crown with such advice, as he supposed was fitting, 
in an experienced monarch, and an inspired prophet, to a 
young and inexperienced man, about to take charge of a 
great kingdom. JI shal] quote bis words here, in full, as it 
“may perhaps be considered a proper piece of advice for all 
young monarchs, and perhaps for all young men abont to 
commence life for themselves, and a good example for all 
old sinners about to die :— | 
“T go the way of all the earth: be thou sea ue ticaly and 
shew thyself aman. And keep the charge of the Lord, thy God. 
to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes and his commandmenta, and 
his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is written in the law of 
Moses, that thou mayst prosper in all that thou doest, and whither- 
soever thou tarnest thyself: that the Lord may continue his word 
which he spake concerning me, saying ‘If thy children take heed 
to their way to walk before me in truth, with all their beart and 
with all their soul, there shall not fail thee (said he) a man on the 
throne of Israel’. Moreover thou knowest what Joab, the son of 
Zeruiah did to me, and what he did to the two captains of the host 
of Israel. unto Abner the son of Ner, and unto Amasa, the eon of 
Jether, whom he slew and shed the blood of war in peace, and put 
the blood of war upon his girdle that was about his loins, and in his 
shoes that were on is feet. Do therefore according to thy wisdom, 
and let not his hoar head go down to the grave tn peace. t shew 
kindness unto the sons of Barzillai the Gilcadite, and let them be 
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of those that eat at thy table; for so they came to me when I fied 
because of Absalom thy brother. And behold thou hast with 
thee Shimei, the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed 
me with a grievous curse in the day when I went to Mahanaim; 
but he came down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by 
the Lord, saying ‘I will not put thce to death with the sword.’ Now 
therefore hold him not guiltless ; for thou art a wise man and know- 
est what thou oughtest to do unto him; but Ais hoar head bring 
thou down to the grave with blood”. 1. K. II. 2-9. 

Is this the manner in which ‘‘a man of God” should 
die? Nota word of his sins! Not a word of a future 
life! Nota word of Jehovah, except as the giver of sor- 
did wealth and power and honor! Not a word of his peo- 
ple! Not a word of prayer for his own soul! No, he 
dies cursing his fellowmen! False to his oath, he orders 
his son to do, what he had promised not todo! He orders 
the murder of those whom he had promised not to kill! 
Let Christians consider fully the deeds of this “ man after 
God’s own heart”, admire his character, and go and name 
their children after him. 

§ 44. From all that has been said in the preceding 
remarks, it may easily be inferred that if the people of 
Syria had been as great writers of libels as the American 
editors of political newspapers in the present day, they 
would have strangely disfigured David’s glory. With what 
infamous names and titles would they not have loaded that 
troop of adventurers, who went to join him after he left 
Saul’s court? The Scriptures inform us that all who were 
persecated by their creditors, all the discontented and all 
who were in bad circumstances, repaired to him, and that 
he became their captain (1. S. XXII. 2). Nothing is 
capable of being more maliciously misrepresented than a 
thing of this kind. Those who have written of Cataline, 
and of Walker, would furnish a satirical painter with a 
great many colors. History has preserved a small spcci- 
men of the abuses to which David was exposed among the 
friends of Saul. This specimen shows that they accused 
him of being a man of blood, and looked on the rebellion 
of Absalom as a just punishment for the mischiefs which 
they said David had done to Saul and his whole family. 
Shimei carsed him as follows : 


“ Come out, come out! thou bloody man, and thou man of Be- 
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lial : the Lord hath returned upon thee all the blood of the house of 
Saul, in whose stead thou hast reigned, and the Lord bath delivered 
the kingdom into the hand of Absalom, thy son; and behold, thou 
wT aes mischief, because thou art a bloody man”. 


They who may think it strange that I should speak 
my Opinion of certain actions of David, as compared with 
the standard of natural morality, are desired to consider 
two things. First, that they are themselves obliged to 
confess that this Prince’s behavior towards Uriah was one 
of the greatest crimes that can be committed. There is 
therefore no other difference between us than with regard 
to the number of his faults: for I acknowledge, as well as 
they, that the failings of this prophet are no argument, 
against his having been a man full of piety and extraordi- 
nary zeal for the glory of the Lord. He was subject to 
the alternatives of passions and grace: a fatality adhering 
to our nature ever since the sin of Adam. The grace of 
God guided him often, but in several instances his passions 
got the upper hand. Secondly, that great injury would be 
done to the eternal laws, and consequently to true religion 
also, if a handle were given to Infidels to object to us that 
so soon as a man has a share in the inspirations of God, we 
look on his conduct as the rule of manners; so that we 
dare not condemn those actions which are diametrically 
opposite to human notions of equity, when it is he who has 
committed them. There is no possibility of compromise : 
either these are unworthy actions, or actions like these are 
not wicked. Now as we must necessarily choose one or 
the other of these two propositions, is it not better to con 
sult the interest of morality, rather than the glory of a 
particular person? Otherwise should we not declare that 
we would rather prejudice the honor of God than that of a 
mortal man ? 

Such is the character of the man who is held up to us 
a8 a man proper to be gifted with royal powers, with divine 
inspiration—a man “after God’s own heart ”—the only 
man to whom such high praise was ever given—the man 
who was the dearest to Jchovah of all the descendants of 
Adam. If such men be saved, who will be damned? 














CHAPTER VII. 


REBELLIOUSNESS OF GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE, 

‘¢ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation ’’.—JeHovasn. 

“It profited the Jews little to be God’s people ; 
if they had been the devil’s, they could not 
have been more wicked or miserable ’’.— 
VOLTAIRS. 

§ 45. The Bible informs us that Jehovah selected the 
Jews to be his peculiar people, to whom he was a God, 
whom he took ander his especial charge to the entire ne- 
glect of all other nations, whom he provided with spiritual 
guides and temporal rulers, to whom he gave written rules 
for their religious, political, social and moral government, 
among whom he made his home, in whose sight he fre- 
quently manifested himself in the most wonderful miracles, 
and who nevertheless were almost continually in rebellion 
against him. * Sabjoined is a list of the chief miracles done 
before Israel, and the chief rebellions of that people against 
Jehovah from the time of Moses, 1500 B. C. to 600 B. C., 
when they were conquered and carried into captivity by the 
King of Babylon. The reader will please to remember, 
while reading, that he bas before him an abstract, not made 
from a story in Baron Munchausen, or the Arabian Nights, 
but from the ‘‘ Word of God”, as Jesus called it. 

The Jews believed the miracles and first claims to divine 
aathority made by Moses and Aaron, who sought to rid 
their tribe from the yoke of the Egyptians. Ez. JV. 50, 31. 

Jebovah renewed his promise of favor to Israel. Ez. 
VI. 4. 

He turned the waters of Egypt to blood. Zz. VII. 19. 

° I trust that no one will understand my lancuage, in this chapter 
or elsewhere, as countenancing the vulgar prejudices against the blood 
oe faith of the modern Jews. If ] can strike Christianity through ancient 
Judaism I feel tound to do so: but I wish that all Christendom may 
eoon fer] toward the race, the sentiments expressed by Lessing in 
Nathan der Weise. [ know many of them to be enlightened, liberal. 
minded, good men, and feel honored by their friendship. 
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He covered the land with frogs. Ex. VIIT. 6. 

He turned the dust into lice. Ez. VIII. 16. 

He filled the Jand with flies. Ez. VIET. 24. 

He slew all the cattle of Egypt. £z. JX. 6. 

He covered the Egyptians with boils. Ez. 7X. 10. 

He sent a fiery hail upon Egypt. Ez. XJ. 24. 

He filled Egypt with locusts. Br. X. 13. 

He covered Egypt with a deep darkness. Ez. X. 33. 

He slew the first-born of every Egyptian family. Ez. 
XII. 30. j 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XIV. 10. 

Jehovah sent clouds by day, and pillars of fire by night, 
to guide the Jews through the wilderness. Er. XJV. 20. 

Passage of the Red Sea with a great miracle. Er. 
XIV, 21. 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XV. 24. 

Waters of Marah miraculously sweetened. Fir. XV. 25. 

‘‘The whole congregation of the children of Israel” ex- 
pressed their regret that they had not died in Egypt by 
God’s hand. Er. XVI. 3. 

Quails and Manna foretold and sent by miracle. Ez. 
XVI. 4-14. 

The Israelites disobeyed Moses. Ex. XVI. 20, 27. 

The Israelites murmured. (Er. X VIZ. 1). This was the 
fifth rebellion of the Jews against Moses within the short 
space of three months (Lz. XIX. 1), after leaving Egypt, 
and after having witnessed during that time the great mi- 
racles recorded above. And all these rebellions were with- 
out any reasonable pretext, so far as we can learn from the 
Scripture. 

Water furnished to the Jews by miracle. Er. XVII. 6. 

Tbe Jews conquered the Amalekites by the aid of a 
great miracle. Ez. XVII. 11, 12. 

Jchovah sent a message to the Jews, and they promised 
to obey. Ex. XIX. 8. 

Jehovah descended upon Sinai in fire and smoke. Ez. 
AIX. 16-18. 

The Jews saw, feared, stood afar off and begged Moses 
“let not God speak to us lest we die”. Ex. XX. 18, 19. 

All the Jews promised obedience to all the ordinances 
of God. Ex. XXIV. 3. 
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The Glory of the Lord dwelt six days on Mount Sinai, 
and the sight of it was like a devouring fire in the eyes of 
the Hebrews. Ex. XXIV. 16. 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abisha, seventy elders, and the 
nobles of Israel ‘‘ saw” God. Ez. XXIV. 10, UL. 

While Moses was upon the Monnt, the Israelites induced 
Aaron, (previously consecrated as high priest of Jehovah), 
to make the Golden Calf, which they worshipped. £z. 
XXXII. 1-4. 

‘‘The Lord plagued the people because they made the 
calf which Aaron made”. Ex. XXXIT. 35. 

Jehovah appeared in a cloud at the Tabernacle door, 
and the Hebrews “ every man at his tent door”, worship- 

. Ex. XXXII. 10. 

The Israelites willingly brought offerings to the Lord. 
Er. XXXV.20; XXXVI. 5. 

They did all that the Lord commanded to Moses. £xz. 
XX XIX. 32, 42, 43. 

The cload of the Lord by day, and his fire by night 
rested upon the Tabernacle in the sight of all the house of 
Israel. Ex. XL. 38. 

The Glory of the Lord appeared to all the people ; and 
a fire came from before the Lord and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt offering and the fat ; and all the people saw 
aod shouted and fell on their faces. Lev. 1X. 23, 24. 

The Israelites murmured. Num. XJ. 1-6. 

They lamented that they had not died in Egypt, and 
they proposed to return. Num. XIV. 2-4. 

Jehovah was exceedingly provoked, and his Glory ap- 
peared on the Tabernacle before all the children of Isracl. 
Num. XIV. 10, 11. 

Jehovah slew all who spake evil of the promised land. 

rum. ATV. 36. 

Two hundred and fifty princes of Israel, and the tribe 
of Korah rebelled against Moses and Aaron. Num. X VI. 
1-3. 

The next day, in the sight of all Israel, Moses and 
Aaron had a conference with the rebels, and Moses prayed 
that the rebels might be swallowed up bythe earth. And 
forthwith ‘‘the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up, and their houses, and all the men that appertained 
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unto Korah”: and the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense, were consumed by fire from heaven. Nas. 
XVI. 30-35. 

The next day the Jews murmured against Moses and 
Aaron for slaying the people -of the Lord. [!] Num. 
XVI. 41. 

A cloud covered the Tabernacle, and the Glory of the 
Lord appeared. Num. XVI. 43. 

Jehovah slew 14,700 of the murmuring Jews. Num. 
XVI. 49. 

Every Israelite prepared a rod with his name upon it, 
and Aaron’s rod was miraculously exalted above ull; and 
the people thereupon appealed to Moses and Aaron to be 
protected from death. Num. XVII. 1—13. 

The Israelites murmured and lamented that they had 
not died in Egypt. Num. XX. 2—5. 

The Glory of the Lord sppeared to them. Num. 
XX. 6. 


Moses brought water from the rock at Meribah by 
miracle. Num. XX. 7. 

The Jews became discouraged and murmured against 
Jehovah and Moses, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Wherefore have ye 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt to die in the wilder- 
ness.” Num, XXJ. 4, 5. 

Jehovah plagued them with fiery serpents, and many 
died. Num. XXI, 6. 

Moses made a brazen serpent. and hoisted it upon a 
pole, and all the wounded who looked upon it were healed. 
Num, XXI. 9. 


Israel committed idolatry and whoredom. Num. XX V. 
rs 


Jehovah slew 24,000 Jews in a plague for their sins. 
Num. XXV. 9. 

‘‘From the day”, said Jehovah, when the Jews had 
arrived near the Jordan ‘‘ that thou didst depart out of the 
land of Egypt until ye came unto this place, ye have been 
rebellious against the Lord.” Deut. IX. 7. 

The Jews offered no sacrifices, but worshipped Chian 
and Moloch all the time they were in the wilderness. Amos 
V. 25. 


“Israel served the Lord all the days [40 years) of 
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Joshua” (Josh. XXIV. 31). This is singular if considered 
in connection with the fact that they were in almost con- 
stant rebellion against Jehovah before, and very soon after 
the reign of Joshua. What special influence was there in 
Joshua to command the obedience which Moses failed to 
secure ? The miracles done by the latter were much more 
nomerous and quite as great as those of the latter; and 
he was evidently much more in the confidence of Jehovah. 

After the death of Joshua, Israel asked Jehovah who 
should lead them against the Canaanites. Jud. J. 1. 

The next generation ‘‘ knew not the Lord nor yet the 
works which be had done for Israel.” And they served 
Baal and other gods. Jud. L. 10—132. 

Jehovah “delivered them into the hands of the spoiler.” 
Jud. IT. 14. 

“‘The children of Israel cried unto the Lord. Jud. 


. 9. 

Then the Lord raised up a deliverer to them, Othniel. 
Jud. IIT 9. 

‘The children of Israel did evil again in the sight of 
the Lord.” Jud. ILL. 12. 

‘‘ Jehovah gathered unto him the children of Ammon 
aod Amalek, and went and smote Israel.” Jud. J/I. 13. 

‘‘The children of Israel cried unto the Lord.” Jud. 
MIT, 15. 

“The Lord raised them up a deliverer, Ehud, the son 
of Gera,” an assassin. Jud. IIT. 15. 

‘“‘ And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, when Ebud was dead.” Jud. IV. 1. 

‘‘ And the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin, 
King of Canaan.” Jud. IV. 2. 

‘“* And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord” 
Jud. IV. 3. 

‘“* God subdued Jabin,” by inducing Jael to assassinate 
Sisera, the general of Jabin’s army. Jud. IV. 23. 

‘“‘The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” Jud. VI. 1. ¢ 

‘‘The Lord delivered them into the hands of Midian 
for seven years.” Jud. VI. 1. 
‘The children of Israel cricd unto the Lord.” Jud. 

Lf, 
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Jehovah raised up Gideon to liberate them. Jud. VI. 
‘ll, VIUT. 28. 

‘‘ And it came to pass, as soon as Gideon was dead, 
that the children of Israel turned again and went a-whoring 
after Baalim.” Jud. VIUT. 33. 

‘* And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight 
of the Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the 
gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of 
Moab, and the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods 
of the Philistines, and forsook the Lord and served him 
not.” Jud. X. 6. 

‘‘ And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel 
and he sold them into the hands of the Philistines.” Jed. X. T. 

“And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.” 
Jud. X. 10. 

Jehovah said, “I will deliver you no more ; go and cry 
unto the gods whom ye have chosen ; let them deliver you 
_ in the time of your tribulation.” Jud. X. 10. 

The children of Israel cried again unto Jehovah, and 
put away the strange gods and served the Lord. Jud. X. 
15, 14. 

Jehovah raised up Jephthah to deliverthem. Jud. XJ. 
29, 32. ; 

‘“* And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
of the Lord.” Jud. XIII. 1. 

‘And the Lord delivered them into the hands of the 
Philistines forty years.” Jud. XIIJ. 1. 

When Samuel arose as a prophet he feund tne people 
given over completely to idolatry. The Philistines had 
possession of Jehovah’s ark, in which the Mosaic law was 
kept (1 S. VIE. 2). By Samuel’s advice the Jews were 
led to worship Jehovah once more. ‘ Then the children of 
Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth and served the 
Lord only.” 1 S. VIE 4. 

During the administrations of Samuel, Saul and David, 
so far as can be learned from the Scripture, the Jews were 
unusually true to Jehovah. 

Solomon was idolatrous in his old age, and he led the 
Jews to worship Ashtaroth, the Goddess of the Zidonians, 
Chemosh, the God of the Moabites, and Milcom, the God 
of the children of Ammon. 1 A. XJ. 4-9. 33. 
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After the death of Solomon, ten of the twelve Jewish 
tribes, (five-sixths of the whole nation) revolted from the 
legitimate King Rehoboam, established the kingdom of 
‘‘ Israel” or Samaria, and finally deserted the Mosaic law 
entirely and forever: while the two tribes of Judah and 
Levi, remained true to Rehoboam, held Jerusalem as 
their capital and did not entirely desert Jehovah. These 
two tribes were known as “Judah” in contradistinction to 
the revolted “Israel.” It is only with Judah that we have 
hereafter to do. 

Rehoboam reigned seventeen years, and iu his reign 
Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and they provoked 
him to jealousy with their sins which they had committed, 
above all that their fathers had done. ‘‘ For they also built 
them high places (where idulatrous and obscene rites were 
practised] and images, and groves, on every high hill, and 
uoder every green tree. And there were also Sodomites in 
the land ; and they did according to all the abominations of 
the nations, which the Lord cast out before the children of 
Israel” (1 A. XIV. 22-24). The whole nation “‘ forsook 
the law of the Lord”. 2 Ch. X/1, 1. 

Ahbijam, the son of Rehoboam reigned three years and 
-“ walked ia all the sins of his father” 1 A. XV. 2. 3. 

Asa, his son, reigned forty-one years and ‘did that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord” “ but the high places 
were not removed”. 1 A. XV. 10. 11. 14. 

Jehosaphat, son of Asa, reigned twenty five years ‘and 
be turned not aside from doing that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord, nevertheless the high places were not 
tuken away; for the people offered and burned incense 
yet in the high places”. 1 A. XXII. 42. 43. 

Jehoram, the son of Jehosaphat, reigned eight years 
and ‘‘did evil in the sight of the Lord”. 2 K. VIL 
17. 18. 

Ahaziah, son of Jehoram, reigned one year and ‘‘did 
evil in the sight of the Lord”. 2 A. VILL 27. 

Athaliah, Ahaziah’s mother, reigned six years and did 
evil, and there were temples and priests of Baal in Jeru- 
salem. 2. A. AZ. 3. 18. 

Jehoash, son of Ahaziah, reigned forty years, and “ did 
that which was right in the sigbt of the Lord”, “ but the 
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high places were not taken away : the people still sacrificed 
and burned incense in the high places”. 2 KX. XJJ. 2. 3. 

Amasziah, son of Joash, reigned twenty nine years ; and 
‘Che did that which was right in the sight of the Lord”, 
‘“howbeit the high places were not taken away: as yet 
the people did sacrifice and burned incense on the high 
places” (2 K. XIV. 2.3.4). The writer of Chronicles, 
however, asserts that Amaziah, in the latter part of his reign, 
chose ‘‘the gods of the children of Seir” to be his gods, 
and worshipped them, and offered incense before them. 
2 Ch. XXV. 14. 

Azariah, son of Amaziah, reigned fifty two years, ‘‘ and 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord”, 
‘save that the high places were not removed ; the people 
sacrificed and burned incense still on the high places”. 
2K. XV. 2.3. 4. 

Jotham, son of Azariah, reigned sixteen years, and ‘‘ he 
did that which was right, in the sight of the Lord”, ‘‘ how- 
beit the high places were not removed ; the people sacri- 
ficed and burned incense still in the bigh places”. 2 A. 
XV. 33-35. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, reigned sixteen years, and was 
wicked, ‘‘and sacrificed and burned his son, and burned 
incense in the high places, and on the hills and under every 
green tree”. 2 A. XVI. 2-4. 

‘Judah kept not the commandments of the Lord their 
God, but walked according to the abominable and idola- 
trous statutes of the ten tribes, who worshipped images of 
calves, and all the host of heaven, and served Baal”. 2 KA. 
A VII, 14-19. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, reigned twenty-nine years, and 
was pious. ‘‘ He removed the high places, and broke the 
images, and cut down the groves, and broke in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it”. 2 XK. 
XVIII, 2-4. 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, reigned fifty and five years 
in Jerasalem, and he was very wicked. He built up again 
the high places, reared altars for Baal, worshipped all the 
host of Heaven, built altars for the host of Heaven in the 
two courts of the house of the Lord, made his son pass 
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through the fire, used enchantments, dealt with familiar 
spirits and with wizards, wrought mucb wickedness in the 
sight of the Lord to provoke him to anger, and seduced 
the Jews to do more evil than did the nations whom the 
Lord destroyed before the children of Israel (2 K. X XJ. 
1—9.) It is avery singular matter that Jehovah should 
bave submitted without resistance to such insults offered 
to him in his own house, after having been so prompt to 
vindicate his honor by overthrowing the Idol of Dagon, 
when the Philistines had put his ark in their temple (1. S. 
V. 3). But the ways of Jehovah are inscratable ! 

Jehovah declares that the Jews ‘‘ have done that which 
was evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, 
since the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt, even 
unto this day. And I will forsake the remnant of mine in- 
heritance, and deliver them into the hands of their ene- 
mies ; and they shall become a prey and a spoil to their 
enemies”. 2 A. XXI.15. 14. 

Amon, son of Manasseh, reigned two years, and was 
very wicked and idolatrous. 2 AK. XXJJ/. 20. 22. 

Josiah, son of Amon, reigned thirty-one years, and was 
very pious. At his order the priests brought forth ‘‘ out of 
the Temple of the Lord, all the vessels that were made for 
Baal, and for the Grove, and for all the host of Heaven”, 
and ‘‘he put down the idolatrous priests whom the kings 
of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high places 
in the cities of Judah”, and he defiled Topheth, that no 
man might make his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire to Moloch (2 A. X XJZ.1.2. XXJIT. 4-24). It wasa 
custom then with the Jews of Jerusalem, to offer their sons 
and daughters as burned sacrifices, and if it was the custom 
in the capital, it is but reasonable to presume that the 
same custom prevailed throughout Judea. 

Jehoshaz, son of Josiah, reigned three months and did 
evil. 2K. XXIII. 31. 32. 

Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, reigned eleven years and was 
very wicked. 2 K. XXIII, 86. 87. 

Jebovah said to Ezekiel, that the priests had violated 
the law, and profaned his holy things, and the princes and 
the people were full of wickedness, and that he, Jehovah, 
had sought for a man among them, that should make a 
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hedge and stand iu the gap before him in the land, that he 
should not destroy it, but he found none (Ezek. XXII. 26. 
30}. There was not one good man in the whole country—not 
one after Jehovah’s scanty notion of goodness. 

Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, reigned three months and 
was idolatrous. 2A. XXJV.9. 

Zedekiah, son of Josiah, reigned eleven years and was 
idolatrous. 2 A. XXIV. 19. 

‘‘Moreover (during the reign of Zedekiah] all the 
chief of the priests and the people transgressed very much 
after all the abominations of the heathen, and polluted the 
house of the Lord, which he had hallowed in Jerusalem ”. 
2 Ch. XXXVI 14. 

‘“‘They caused to pass through the fire all that opened 
the womb”. (Ezek. XX. 26.) That is, they offered all their 
first-born children as sacrifices to the heathen gods. 

The Sabbath had not been observed by the Jews for 
five hundred years. 2 Ch. XXXVI. 21. 

’“ As I live, saith the Lord, Sodom, thy sister had not 
done, she nor her daughter (Gomorrah ] as thou (Jerusalem 
has done, thou and thy daughters” (the towns of Jaden} 
(Ezek. XVI.48). Tounderstand the force of this description 
of the wickedness of Jerusalem, the reader should turn to 
Chapter XIX of Genesis and see how wicked Sodom was. 
The latter city bad not ten “righteous” persons in it. 
There were four persons in it, however, who were saved 
by Jehovah, and the righteousness of these four may be 
judged of from the facts that he slew one of them in his 
indignation within a few hours, after the party left the 
city, and the other three committed incest. If these were 
righteous, what must the wicked have been. Wanted— 
' somebody with a lively imagination to describe the wicked- 
ness of Jerusalem. 

“There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God 
in the land”. ios. IV. 1. 

We have thus traced the general relation of the 
‘“‘Jewish people” to their protecting divinity under every 
administration from the time of Moses, down to that of the 
Babylonian captivity—a period of nearly nine hundred 

ears, if the commonly received chronology be correct. We 
have seen that during nearly the whole of this period, the 
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people adored the gods of the heathens, worshipped idols, 
practised their religious rites in groves, with the obsceni- 
ties which accompanied the grove-rites of the Phenicians 
aud Syrians, and sought to obtain the favor of the Gods 
by offering children as burnt-sacrifices. Very soon after 
the nation had been established by David, and the religious 
worship by Solomon, in a témple dedicated to the Lord, 
five-sixths of the people, revolted, and became idolaters, 
deserting Jehovah forever. The other one-sixth continued 
nominally to be God’s people, but in the long list of 
monarchs from Rehoboam down to Zedekiah, there were 
ouly three reigns unstained by idolatry. During the 
whole of this period, so far, as we can see, the people were 
in no respect morally superior to the heathens about them. 
It is sad, indeed, to think that so many inspired prophets, 
filled with the wisdom of Jehovah, and supported by all 
his omnipotent power, as well as, by all the political 
influence of some of the monarchs, had no more influence 
to render God’s favorite nation moral, pure, and enlightened. 
If the philosopher at this day does not succeed immediately 
in all his schemes of elevating the people and delivering 
them from the yoke of religious, political, and social tyranny, 
let him take courage by the comparison of his own pro- 
gress as compared with thut made by David, Solomon, 
Jeremiah, and others of ancient times, who were backed 
in their labors by the almighty gods, and yet did not suc- 
ceed in their purposes. 

We have seen that the Jews under the first Temple 
(from 1000 B. C. till 600 B. C.) paid little regard to the 
Mosaic decrees concerning the worship of Jehovah. In 
fact, there is some doubt whether they knew what those 
decrees were. Moses had commanded that the book of the 
Law should be kept in the Ark ( Deut. XX XI, 24-26), but it 
is not easily to be understood how the Ark and the Law 
were preserved, while the whole nation was repeatedly 
enslaved by the Philistines. At one time the heathen had the 
Ark of the Lord in their possession for seven months, 
having taken it in fair fight (1S. V2.1). During all these 
troubles, we have no information about the Law, of which 
the writers appear to have known or cared nothing. 
When Solomon pluced the Ark in the Temple, there was 
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nothing in it save the two tables of stone—the Law being 
nobody knows where (1. A. Vi/I. 9). At last, however, a 
copy of the Law was found in the reign of king Josiah, 
four hundred years after the time of Solomon (2 A. X XJ. 
8.— XXIIT. 24). When the Law was read to the monarch, he 
was wonderfully astonished at its contents, for during the 
eighteen years (2 A. X XJI.3) that he had been reigning, he 
had never heard of this book, nor had he any idea of the Jeho- 
vah whose worship was prescribed by Moses ; but, under 
the influence of Hilkiah, the priest, he determined to make 
amends, if possible, for sins of the past by the piety of the 
fature. Accordingly, be removed from the Temple the 
_ Vessels used in the worship of Baal, he pat down the 
idolatrous priests, he removed the idols (translated 
“‘grove” in the English Bible) from the Temple, be broke 
down the houses of the Sodomites which adjoined that holy 
building, he defiled the place where the people had been 
in the habit of sacrificing their children, and slew all the 
priests of the high places upon the altars. Previous to 
Josiah, Amon had reigned for two years, and before him Ma- 
nasseh was king for fifty-five years, and both were very 
wicked, ignorant, or neglectfal of Jehovah, giving themselves 
up to all the idolatries of the heathens, and leading ‘* the 
Jews to do more evil than the nations whom the Lord de- 
stroyed” beforethem. Adding the fifty-seven years of these 
two monarchs to the eighteen idolatrous years of Josiah, 
we have seventy-five years during which the people knew 
nothing of the Law, and even the High Priest discovered 
its existence by mere accident. Soon after the death of 
Josiah, the Jews were conquered, their temple was destroyed, 
their worship was prohibited, all the principal men were 
carried to Babylon as slaves, and the remainder were left 
in Judea under Babylonian ralers. After seventy years 
the captivity ended ; some of the Babylonian captives 
returned, and a sort of Jewish nationality was established, 
but it was a sickly affair, and was soon destroyed, never to 
be reéstablished. The Mosaic religion, however, now 
began to bloom ; the priests asserted that the Mosaic law 
had been the guide of their forefathers for a thousand 
years, and that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
their faithfulness to it : and since that time they have beea 
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faithful to it as no other people ever were or can be faith- 
ful to a creed. We remark, however, that their fidelity 
to Jehovah did not begin until he had ceased to give them 
prophets, miracles, inspired writings and temporal pros- 
perity. ‘The devout* and even scrupulous attachment to 
the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the second Temple, [from 535 B. C. to 60 A. 
D.} becomes still more surprising if it is compared with the 
stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. hen the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, when the tides of the ocean 
and the courses of the planets were suspended for the con- 
venience of the Israelites, and when temporal rewards and 
punishments were the immediate consequences of their piety 
and disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebelliou 
against the visible majesty of their divine king, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imi- 
tated every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the 
tents of the Arabs or in the cities of Phcenicia. The con- 
temporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld wit® careless 
indifference the most amazing miracles. Under the pressure 
of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has preserved 
the Jews of a later period from the universal contagion of 
idolatry ; and in contradiction to every known principle 
of the human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors than to the evidence of their own 
senses ”. 
* Grsnox, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER VIL 
BIBLICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


pres hrc withdraw at peep 

§ 46. The Bible, as I maintain, adopts and sanctions 
various superstitious notions, which were common among 
the ancient Jews, and which are rejected by the enlighten- 
ment of this age. For their rejecticn we owe no thanks to 
“The Word of God”, but much to science and skeptical 
philosophy. What is superstition? I have selected some 
of the definitions from our latest and best English diction- 
aries as follows :— 

‘* Belief without evidence.” Webster. 

“Belief in the direct agency of superior powers in 
certain extraordinary or singular events, or in omens and 
prognostications.” Webster. 

“The habit or act of ascribing to the direct or special 
agency of supernatural power, results which can be proved 
to from secondary causes.” Worcester. 

“The word [superstition] is also extended to those 
who believe in witchcraft, magic, and apparitions, or that 
the divine will is declared by omens or angury, that the 
fortane of individuals can be affected by things indifferent, 
by things deemed lucky or unlucky, or that diseases can be 
cured by words, charms, or incantations.” Ovgilvie. 

“When a man,” says Parker, ‘fears God more than 
he loves him ; when he will forsake reason, conscience, 
love,—the still small voice of God in the heart, for any of 
the legion voices of authority, tradition, expediency, which 
come of ignorance, selfishness and sin ; whenever he hopes 
by a poor prayer, or a listless attendance at church, or an 
austere observance of Sabbath and Fast-days : when he 
hopes by professing with his tongue the doctrine he cannot 
believe in his heart, to atone for wicked actions, wrong 
thoughts, unholy feelings, a six-days’ life of meanness, de- 
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ception, rottenness aud sin,—then he is superstitious.” I 
do not mean to say that in this chapter I have mentioned 
all the superstitious ideas, adopted as true by the authors 
of the Bible, but only a small proportion of the more im- 
portant ones. In the subject of this chapter, as in that of 
every other of this book, the Biblical doctrines might fur- 
nish matter for much more extensive comment. 

§ 47. The Bible teaches the exrstence of a personal Devil. 
Job says (J. 6. 7.) “ Now there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, ‘Whence comest thou?’ Then Satan answered the 
Lord and said, ‘ From going to and fro in the earth, and 
from walking up and down in it.” This divinely inspired 
book proceeds to relate in all apparent seriousness, how the 
two agreed that the Prince of Darkness should smite Job, 
a good man, with misfortune, and try whether he could not 
be induced to curse bis maker. The two had several con- 
sultations on the subject, nnd appeared to separate in a 
very friendly manner, all things considered. ‘The Gospel 
nowhere intimates that there is anything except the literal 
truth in this book ; and any figurative interpretation, placed 
veou the language, would be entirely without excuse. The 
ouly reason for disbelief of the plain meaning is its absur- 
dity ; but that absurdity would not justify the adoption of 
a different meaning. 

Matthew (JV. 1—11), Mark (7. 12) and Luke (JV. 1 
—13) relate that Jesus, before beginning to preach, was 
‘led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the Devil.” Matthew and Luke report the literal conver- 
kution between the two august parties. Satan showed to 
Jesas ‘all the kingdoms of the world”, (it was from the 
top of an exceeding high mountain), and offered them in 
consideration of his worship. If Satan had been sensible 
he micht have known that he could not induce such a nice 
young man as Jesus to do anything so naughty. Jesns 
hke a well-bred youth quoted Scripture at him ; aud Satan 
quoted Scripture back again, to show that he had had a 
relizious education. Satan also took Jesus, the latter ap- 
pereatly making no objection, to a pinnacle of the Temple 
in the “ holy city” (for Jerusalem was very holy in that 
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age, even to the Evangelists, little as the degenerate 
Christians of this age care about it), and from that pin- 
nacle his Satanic Majesty politely invited his companion to 
cast himself down ; and Jesus us politely begged to be 
excused, with another quotation from the Scripture. Finally 
“the Devil leaveth him” up on the pinnacle, the curtain 
fell on that scene, and Jesus clambered down from his ele- 
vated position, the best way he could. There was no pos 
sibility of mistake about the person in this case ; it was 
the Devil, and no mistake. Jesus, after having made his 
acquaintance, and knowing him to be a gentlemanly fellow 
usually spoke of him as ‘‘ the priuce of thes world.” John 
XLT, 31. 

Jude, in his Epistle teaches Christians to be very kind 
in their manners toward all the world, and never to speak 
harshly to others. He calls their attention to a very 
high example, and says ‘‘ Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the Devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, ‘The Lord rebuke thee”” Of course, Jude 
would not lie; and yet his account of Michael and Satan, 
must be either literal trath or a lie. Christians can take 
their choice. 

It requires no argument to show that the belief in a 
personal Devil (in addition to belief in a good divinity) is 
inconsistent with monotheism. The Devil can be nothing 
more or less than ‘an evil god; and thus there are two 
gods, instead of one. For this reason it is that the enligh- 
tened Christians refuse to believe in a personal Satan, and 
assert that faith in him is not tanght in their Bible. Ac 
cording tothem ‘‘ Satan” of the Scriptures is nothing more, 
than a personification of evil; but they might as well 
assert that Jesus was only a personification of good. The 

. Christians must presume that, when Jehovah was dictating 
the Bible, he knew what effect the language would have 
upon its readers, and intended to produce that effect. Now 
the passages where Satan is mentioned, led all Christendom 
to believe in a persoual devil for eighteen ceuturies ; either 
Jehovah did not intend that the language should have any 
peculiar effect, or it has not had the effect which he 
intended, or there is a personal Devil. 
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I shall endeavor to fortify my position that the dogma 
of a personal devil is a part of Christianity, with some 
passages from Robert Hall, one of the ablest of Christian 
orators. 

“The attentive reader of Scripture will not fail to 
remark that the statement of the existence, the moral pro- 
pensities, and the agency of Satan is extended nearly 
through the whole of the sacred volume, from Genesis to 
the Revelations; that its writers in their portraiture of our 
great adversary, employ the same images, adhere to the 
same appellations throughout ; that a complete identity of 
character is exhibited, marked with the same features of 
force, cruelty, malignity, and fraud. He is everywhere de- 
picted as alike the enemy of God and man; who having 
appeared as a serpent in the history of the fall, is recognized 
by St. Paul under the same character, in express allusion to 
that event (2 Cor. XJ.3.), and afterwards by St. John in 
the Apocalypse, as that old Serpent, the Devil, and Satan 
which deceiveth the world. tev, XII. 9. 

“We have therefore just the same evidence of the real 
personality of Satan, as of the Holy Spirit, and exactly of 
the same kind. Both are described by inspired persons ; 
to both volitions, purposes, and personal characteristics 
are ascribed. A uniformity of representation, an identity 
of character, distinguished respectively by the most oppo- 
site moral qualities, equally pervade the statements of 
Scripture as to each, to such a degree, that supposing the 
sacred writers to have designed to teach us the proper 
oe of Satan, it is not easy to conceive what other 

guage they could have adopted. # 4» # © # + 

“ We are taught to conceive of Satan as the head of 
a spiritual empire of great extent, and comprehending with- 
in itself innumerable subordinate agents. The term Satan, 
in application to this subject, is invariably found in the 
singalar number, implying that there is one designated by 
that appellation. His associates in the primeval rebel- 
lioo are spoken of in the plural number, and are denomi- 
nated his angels. Thus, the punishmeat reserved for them 
at the close of time, is said to be “ prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” What their number may be it is vain to con- 
jecture; but when we reflect on the magnitude of the 
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universe, and the extensive and contemplated agency in 
which they are affirmed to be engaged, we shall probably 
be inclined to conjecture that it by far exceeds that of the 
human race.x« *« *#* ## © % © # # # © # 
“Tn asserting the personality and agency of Satan, we 
are not, it should be remembered, proposing to our reader 
a speculation in philosophy ; we are asserting a fact beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction ; a fact for which we profess 
to produce no other evidence,’ besides the declaration of 
Scripture. If its testimony is not sufficient to decide the 
question, we are out at sea, nor is it possible to specify 
what doctrines we are warranted to receive on its authority, 
especially when we consider that to enlarge our knowledge 
of the invisible world, would appear to be the proper buasi- 
ness of a revelation, whose exclusive glory it is to ‘ bring 
life and immortality to light’) « « » «© «x © #* 
“The attempt to set aside the doctrine on this subject, 
derived from Scripture, under the notion of its being unpés- 
losophical, is puerile and unmeaning. The truth is, that it 
is in no other sense unphilosophical, except that philosophy 
has nothing to do with it; that it implies supernatural 
economy, to which its principles are totally inapplicable, 
and which it can neither affirm nor deny. Here, if aay- 
where, we must have recourse to ‘ the Law and the Testi- 
mony’; if they [the interpreters] speak not according to 
them ‘there is no light.’”* « If there be no personal Devil, 
the temptation of Jesus must have been a mere vision—a 
temptation by such a tendency to evil, as exists in every 
human mind. But this would represent Jesus to us as cor- 
rupt and fallible, weak and sinful, whereas the Scripture 
says that he was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners” (Heb. VIT. 26). ‘To ascribe to Satan such 
an interference in the moral concerns of the world, as is 
implied in his incessantly tempting men to sin, is to suppose 
him omnipresent, [and almost omniscient] a supposition re- 
paenent to [inconsistent with} the nature of a finite being. 
t must be confessed that the Scriptures of the New Tes 
tament teach us to conceive of satanic agency as concor- 
ring in almost every act of deliberate sin ; he is said to have 
filled the heart of Ananias, to have entered in Judas, ‘ after 
he had taken the sop’, and to be ‘the god of this world 
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who worketh mightily with the children of disobe- 
dience”, 

Polytheistic, and in many respects unreasonable, as this 
belief in a personal devil is, it yet appears to me to be 
an essential and indispensable part of Christianity. Evil 
exists—that must be admitted ; but an omnipotent Creator 
and Governor of the Universe, who is the embodiment of 
fove, could not create it nor permit its existence. He can 
make men to enjoy eternal and exquisite pleasnre without 
any alloy of affliction, if we are to believe the story of 
Paradise, and the promise of Heaven. Since there is then 
no impossibility of pure pleasure, and since a good God 
could not create evil, we must believe that it was created 
and ‘ brought into the world” by Satan, an evil spirit, who 
exists in despite of the good Spirit, and is engaged in a 
constant war with him. 

§ 48. Zhe Bible asserts the extstence of a material fell. 
{t is necessary that a personal Devil, a Prince of Darkness, 
shoald have a home, a dominion ; and such the Christian 
Devil has. His realm is the material Hell where the ene- 
mies of Jehovah are broiled with infinite and endless ago- 
nies over cternat flames. The New Testament writers 
make frequent references to this home of the damned. 

“ De from me, ye cursed, into cverlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and bis aad " Mat. XXV.3L 

“ The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he had reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and the cities about them in like manner, giving themselves 
over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are set forth fur 
an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire”. Jude. 6, 7. 

“ He [Christ] will thorougly purge his ene floor, and 
will gather the wheat into his garner; but chaff he will burn 
with fire unquenchable”. Luke. HI. 17. 

“Tbe children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Mat. VITI.12. 

“The son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend. and them that do 
iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall be 
wailing and goashing of teeth”. Aut. XIII. 42. 

“If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to go 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire 
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that never shall be quenched ; where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched. Mark. 1X. 43. 

“These both were cast alive into a lake of fire, burning with 
brimstone”. Rev. XLX. 20. 

“ And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire 
aad brimstone, where the beast and the false prophets are, and shall 
be tormented day and night, forever and ever. . XX. 10. 

« The fearful and unbelitving, and the abominable and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone” 
Rev. XXI. 8. 

“ If a man worship the beast or his image, and receive his mark 
in bis forehead, or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb ; and the smoke of their torment ascendeth ever and 
ever ; and they have no rest day nor night”. Rev. X. 9-11. 

After Jesus was crucified, he went down to the place of 
the damned, and delivered a course of lectures for their 
edification, addressing himself, as it seems, more particu- 
larly to those who lived before Noah, when men were so 
wicked on the earth that Jehovah repented that he had 
created the species. Peter (2 Pet. III. 19, 20), says that 
Christ, under the direction of the Spirit, ‘‘ went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Nouh, while the ark was preparing ”. Of late, 
the Christian priests have said very little about this visit 
of Jesus to a hell, the very existence of which as a material 
a has lost credit even among the most ignorant ; bot a 

undred years ago it was the universal doctrine of the Pro- 
testant as it still is of the Catholic Church. The Episco- 
palian prayer-book makes special mention that ‘“ Christ 
descended into hell ”. 

Sach is hell! And it may not be improper to ask who 
are going thither? Jesus tells us that “ many be called, but 
few chosen” (Mat. XX. 16). Paul informs us that salva- 
tion is by faith, ‘‘ by the works of the law shall no man be 
justified ” (Gal. If. 16), and he assures us that ‘no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord hunt by the Holy Ghost ” 
(1 Cor. XJ 3). But even if men might hope, by being 
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as upright as possible, to merit salvation, they would get 
little encouragement from the Bible which declares ‘‘ there 
is no man that sinneth not” (1 A. VI/7. 46). Let no one 
imagine that there is any injustice in the condemnation of 
nine out of ten to hell. ‘Is it not lawful for me” 
says Christ, “to do what I like with mine own”? 
Nothing which I might say, would be appropriate here, 
and carry so much weight as the following extracts from 
Massillon’s great sermon On the Small Number of the Chosen: 

“To the question, how many will be saved, Jesus Christ 
replies to you to-day that there were many widdWs afflicted 
by the famine in Israel, but only the widow of Suarepta 
deserved to be succored by the prophet Elias, that 
the number of lepers in Israel was great in the time of 
Elisha, but that Naaman was the only one healed by the 
man of God. # * Only the family of Noah was saved 
from the flood; Abraham alone was selected to be the 
father of the chosen people. Of the six hundred thousand 
Hebrews noone save Cabeb, and Joshua entered the land of 

romise ; Job was the only just mau in the land of Uz, 
t in Sodom, and the three Jewish children in Babylon. 
Figures so frightful are confirmed by the expressions of the 
prophets ; you will have seen in Isaiah that the ‘elect’ are 
as rare as the grapes in the vineyard, which have escaped 
the search of the harvesters—as scarce as the wheat stalks 
in the fields which have been reaped. 

‘The Gospel adds yet more features to the terrors of 
these figures. I might speak to you of the two ways—one 
of which is narrow, rugged, and trodden but by few—the 
other wide, smooth, strewn with flowers, and covered with 
the maltitade of mankind. In the sacred books the people 
generally are always spoken of as deserving of reproof, and 
the righteous as forming an insignificant nomber, when com- 
pared with the great mass of the sinners. * * « # 

“I figure to myself that our last hour is come; the 
heavens are opening over our heads ; time is no more, and 
eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear to 
judge us according to our deserts, and we arc here planes 
at his bands the sentence of everlasting life or death. 
ask you now—stricken with terror like yourselves—in no 
wise separating my lot from yours, but placing myself in the 
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situation in which we all must one day stand before God, 
our judge—if Christ, I ask, were at this moment to come 
to make the awful partition of the just and the unjust— 
think you that the greater number would be even equal ? 
If the lives of the multitude here were sifted, would he find 
among us ten righteous ? Would he find asingle one ?” 

And every one who is_not righteous, is doomed to broil 
forever on a slow fire, in infinite and everlasti#g agony, 
which will be heightened by the constant view of heaven 
with the saints in the full enjoyment of infinite bliss as 
Dives, whose only sin was his wealth, while iu hell ; and 
he ‘tormented in this flame”, looked up to heaven, and 
saw Lazarus, the beggar, whose only virtue was his poverty, 
lolling and sunning himself in Abraham’s bosom. Such a 
sight was enough to have capped the climax of his agony, 
but something more was wanting, and he got it when Abra- 
ham, in reply to his request for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, thus spoke to him: ‘Son, remember that thon in 
thy life-time, receivedst thy good things, and likewise La- 
zarus evil things, but now he is comforted and thou art tor- 
mented ” (Luke X VI. 19-26). Poor Dives ! What business 
had he to be a rich man? Did he not know that it is casier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven? Let him roast ! 
Don’t you hear his fat sputtering in the fire ? 

The prospect of seeing this grand barbecue of sinners is 
exceedingly agreeable to some of the strong-nerved Chria- 
tians : and, indeed, why should they not delight in all God's 
works, and particularly those whereby he vindicates the 
sacred principles of his justice and mercy? It is true that 
his ideas of justice and mercy may not precisely agree with 
theirs ; but the Church tells them that-they must not trust 
that carnal reason of theirs ; it ‘‘is the bride of the devil”, 
to use Luther’s expression, and is always watching for an 
opportunity to lead them into revolt against their maker. 
They must submit their judgment to the plain meaning of 
the Gospel, for, as Chalmers says, ‘‘ There is perhaps no- 
thing more thoroughly beyond the cognizance of the haman 
faculties than the truths of religion, and the ways of that 
mighty and invisible being, who is the object of it”. Ter- 
tullian, ‘‘ the doctor and guide” of the Christian Churches 
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throughoat Western Europe several centuries after Jesus, 
was decidedly in favor of the everlasting fireworks. ‘‘ You 
are fond of spectacles”, exclaimed he, ‘‘ expect the greatest 
of all spectacles, the lust and eternal judgment of the 
universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, so 
many fancied gods groaning in the lowest abyss of 
darkness ; so many magistrates who persecuted the name 
of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever 
kindled against the Christians ; so many sage philo- 
sophers blushing in red hot flames with their deluded schol- 
ars ; so many celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 
not of Minos, but of Christ ; so many tragedians, more 
tuneful in the expression of their own sufferings : 80 many 
dancers ”.* 

As a large proportion of my readers are likely, if the 
Christians are to be believed, to go to hell, it is but proper 
that they should learn something about the place before 
going. The following is from the pen of a celebrated divinet 
who was apparently full of the spirit of that kingdom, and 
who like many other good Christians delighted to warm 
himself at ‘‘the cheerful blazes of damnation”. ‘ Almost 
every natural man that hears of hell flatters himself that 
he shall escape it; he depends upon himself for his own 
security : he flatters himself in what he bas done, in what 
he is now doing, or what he intends to do. Every one lays 
out matters in his own mind, bow he shall avoid damnation 
and flatters bimself that he contrives well for bimself, and 
that his, schemes will not fail. They hear indeed, that there 
are but few saved and that the greater part of men that 
have died heretofore, are gone to hell: buat each imagines 
that he lays out matters better for his own escape than 
others have done. He does not intend to come to that 
place of torment : he says within himself that he intends to 
take effectual care and order matters so for himself as not 
to fail. 

‘ But the foolish children of men miserably delude them- 
selves iu their own schemes and in confidence ia their own 


* Quoted in Gibbon’s Rome. 
t Jowatnaxs Evwarpsa, D. D. Sermon entitled Sinners in the 
hand of an angry God. 
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strength and wisdom : they trust to nothing but a shadow. 
The greater part of those who heretofore have lived ander 
the same means of grace, are now dead and undoubtedly 
gone to hell: and it was not because they were not as wise 
as those who are now alive: it was not because they did 
not lay out matters as well for themselves to secure their 
ownescape. 2» * * *© © © 8 @ # % 4% & # 

« % ‘* Whatever pains a natural man takes in religion, 
whatever prayers he makes, till he believes in Christ, God 
is under no manner of obligation to keep him a moment 
from eternal destruction. So that thus it is that nataral 
men are held in the hand of God over the pit of hell ; they 
have deserved the fiery pit and are already sentenced to it : 
and God is dreadfully provoked, his anger is as great towards 
them as to them that are actually mulering the executions 
of the fierceness of his wrath in helb: and they have done 
nothing in the least to appease or abate that anger, neither 
is God in the least bound by any promise to hold them up 
oue moment: the Devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping 
for them, the flames gather and flash about them, and would 
fain lay hold on them, and swallow them up. « # All 
that preserves them every moment is the mere arbitrary 
will, and ancovenanted, unobliged forbearance of an incensed 
God”. 

Hell “is everlasting wrath.* It would be dreadful to 
suffer this fierceness and wrath of Almighty God one 
moment: but you must suffer it to all eternity. There 
will be no end to this exquisite, horrible misery. When you 
look forward, you shall see a long forever, a boundless dura- 
tion before you, which will swallow up your thoughts and 
amaze your soul: and you will absolutely despair of ever 
having any deliverance, any end, any mitigation, and rest 
at all. You will know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this almighty 
and merciless vengeance : and then when you have so done, 
when so many ages have actually been spent by you in this 
manner, you will know that all is bat a point of what 
remains. * # © # # © @ # & # 

“When the Saints in ylory, therefore, shall see the 


* Epwarps. Sermon entitled, The torments of the wicked in 
Hell no occasion of grief to the Saints in Heaven. 
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dolefal atate of the damned, how will this heighten their 
seuse of the blessedness of their own state, so exceedingly 
diffrent from it! When they shall see, how miserable 
others of their fellow-creatures are, who were naturally in 
the same circumstances with themselves: when they shall 
see the smoke of their torments and the raging of the 
flames of their burning, and hear their dolorous shrieks and 
cries, und consider in the meantime, that they are in the 
most blissfal state, and shall surely be in it to all eternity, 
bow will they rejoice! #« #* How will they admire that 
dying love of Christ, which has redeemed them from so great 
@ misery and purchased for them so great happiness, and has 
so distinguished them from others of their fellow-creat- 
ures.” ~ 

‘How * much soever you dread damnation, and are 
affrighted and concerned at like thoughts of it, yet if God 
should indeed eternally damn you, you would be met but 
in your own way : you would be dealt with exactly accord- 
ing to your own dealing”. ‘‘ Assuredly ¢ we cannot but 
recoiPfrom the idea of counticss myriads of our fellow-crea- 
tures [including the great mass of our nearest relatives and 
dearest friends, and the truest and most efficient laborere 
for the general good of humanity] being the victims of 
almighty wrath while eternity rolls on. To our human 
sympathies the idea is terrible. Yet, if such be God’s ascer- 
tained purpose [if such be the plain meaning of the New 
Testament} then let us adore in prostrate veneration, never 
doubting that wisdom aud justice, aye, and love too, enter 
into this mysterious decree ”. 

§ 49. The Beble teaches immediate divine government. 
When barbarians rise to the conception of a persunal, living 
God, they imagine that every occurrence of nature is the 
direct act of their divinity. ‘They have no idea of natural 
laws, the perception of which does not become clesr until 
man has attained to a very considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion. Every event for them must be the act of God, —his 
immediate act. Ashe is omnipotent, he needs no machines, 
ao means to assist him in his labors, and as he is all-know- 


® Kuwarnpsa. Sermon entitled, The Justice of Gcd in the damnation 


of Sinaer. 
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ing and all-wise, he is competent to conduct al! the compli- 
cated affairs of the universe. To assert that any eveut is 
not the immediate effect of his will, is te deny that he 
governs the world ; and to deny his government, is to deny 
the first attribute of his Godship. ‘‘ The perpetual junction 
of Gods and men, in the same picture, and familiar appeal 
to ever present divine agency” says Grote ‘‘ was in har- 
mony with the interpretation of nature universal ” in ancient 
times. The good or evil fortune of a man was supposed to 
be the expression of divine favor or disfavor. There was 
no such thing as chanee. Even the turn of a die was gov- 
erned by God ; and to cast lots was considered as a proper 
and trustworthy method of learning the will of the Omni- 
potent Anthropomorphism. Thus Jesus said that a sparrow 
could not fall to the ground except by the aet of Jehovah, 
and even the hairs of a man’s head are numbered (Mat. X. 
29. 30). According to the Pentatench every event of ood 
or evil fortune which happened to the Jews, was either a 
reward or a punishment. Moses represents God as making 
the rainbow by a direct exercise of his will, withou® any 
intervening influence of the qualities of the pre-existing 
light and water, to which the formation of the rainbow is 
ascribed in our scientific books. So Sanl is represented as 
going to see Samuel under the influence of divine impulse, 
whereas he had a sufficient motive in the loss of his asses. 
Pharaoh refuses to permit the Israelites to depart, not on 
account of the natural pride and blindness which are sup- 
posed to govern the actions of some modern monarchs, but 
because Jehovah hardened his heart. The God of Abra- 
ham, Jsaae, and Jacob, appeared frequently in person to his 
favorites, talked with them, instructed them, made contracts 
with them, and was to all intents and purposes their God. 
He repeatedly led the armies of Israel to the battlefield. 
Ife slew the Amalekites with stones from heaven, and 
stopped the sun in its course, so that Joshua might destroy 
the defeated Amorites. When Job was smitten, it was not 
without a previous consultation on the subject between 
Satan and the Lord of Heaven; and when Nebuchadner- 
zar and Cyrus were victorious over their enemies it was 
because Jehovah had chosen them as his agents, to inflict 
punishment on those who had ineurced his displeasare. God 
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taught David to fight, commanded Gideon to select his 
soldiers, to arise in the night and attack the foe. The Lord 
set his enemies to fight amongst themselves. He taught 
Bezaleel and Aholiah. They and all the ingenious mechanics 
were filled with ‘the spirit of God’. The same spirit of 
the Lord enabled Samson to kill a lion and many men ”. 
Even the pregnancy of women was included in the matters 
to which he gave his special superintendence : and in Genests 
alone, six cases are expressly mentioned where children 
owed their conception to his interposition. 

The story of Jonah and the whale furnishes so forcible 
an illustration of Biblical superstition, and is withal so 
amusing in itself, asa part of what has been received as 
the “‘ Word of God” by all Europe for hundreds of years, 
that I shall give it entire. Once upon a time, as the Scrip- 
ture says Jehovah saw fit to direct Jonah (probably 
a Levite and professional prophet) to go to Nineveh and 
tell the people there that their city was doomed to destruc- 
tion. Jonah however did not like the task, and there- 
fore took a ship at Joppa, bound for Tarshish, to escape “from 
the presence of the Lord.” But Jehovah, to escape from 
whom was not so easy as Jonah supposed, raised a storm, 
and the sailors knowing the storm implied that a sinner was 
on board thar ship, cast lots to see who was the offender. 
The lot fell on Jonah, and the sailors threw him overboard 
to appease the offended Deity. Foreseeing this result, and 
apparently approving of the sailors method of allaying 
storms, he had ‘‘ prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah”. 
This fish must have been manufactured specially for the 
occasion, there being no animals in the sea now, which have 
a throat to admit, and a stomach to hold a whole man. 
Jonah’s fish probably had a room fitted up inside “ with all 
the modern conveniences” so that the prophet could pass 
the time agreeably. Te lived there for three days and 
three nights, and occupied portion of his time in prayer, 
saying that he remembered the Lord, and would perform his 
sacrifices and keep his vows. And the Lord ‘spake unto the 
fish, and it vomited ont Jonah upon dry land.” Jehovah then 
told Jonah again to prophesy against Nineveh ; and he 
went and forctold that within forty days the city should be 
destroyed. At these tidings the Ninevites covered them- 
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selves with sackcloth and sat in ashes. The Lord was so 
much pleased with this method of seeking his favor, that 
he changed his purpose and spared the city. With this 
change of purpose Jonah was “displeased exceedingly”, 
and he asked Jehovah to kill him. The Lord refused to 
grant this request and to conciliate the prophet, planted a 
gourd seed, where Jonah was, and during the night, it 
rrew so rapidly that the next day it furnished him with 
shade overhead, and he was exceeding glad. But Jehovah 
put s worm in the gourd vine, and it withered ; and Jonah 
lamented for it. Then the Lord asked whether it was not 
proper for him to spare Nineveh which had 120,000 infants 
not knowing their right hands from their left, (implying an 
cotire population of 2,000.000) when the prophet thought 
the destruction of a gourd vine a proper matter for grief. 
There the story ends, and we are not informed, whether 
Jehovah succeeded in convincing Jonah that He was right. 
A pious author* says “ His attempt, to flee from the pre- 
sence of the Lord must have sprung from a partial insanity, 
produced by the excitement of distracting motives in an 
irascible and melancholy heart [!]. The temerity and 
folly of the fagitive could scarcely be credited, if they had 
not been equalled by future outbreaks of a similar peevish 
and morbid infatuation”. Jehovah selected a crazy man 
for his prophet and stuck to his selection! Will not some 
body advance the theory that the believers in this age are 
os crazy as the prophets were in that? Mast not people 
be crazy who believe in crazy prophets? The same pious 
author continues—‘The history of Jonah, is certainly 
striking and extraordinary. Its characteristic prodigy 
does not resemble the other miraculous phenomena recorded 
in Scripture ; yet we must believe in its literal occurrence, 
as the Bible affords no indication of its being a myth, alle 
gory, or parable. On the other hand, our Savior’s pointed 
and peculiar allusion to it, is a presumption of its reality 
(Mat. XII. 40). The opinion of the earlier Jews ( Tobst. 
XIV. 4, Josephus Ant. IX. 10, 2), is also in favor of the 
literality of the narrative.” 

A natural consequence of belief in the dogmas that 
every natural event is caused by the immediate volition of 

* Bishor Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Article Jonah. 
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Jehovah, and that he was very much concerned about the 
doings of his chosen people, was the belief in the efficacy of 
prayer to induce him to change his purposes. The Penta- 
teuch states that the Lord changed bis intentions in regard 
to Sodom half a dozen times, during a short conversation 
with Abraham, and Moses frequently succeeded in reasoning 
the Deity oat of his rash wrath against Israel. After Heze- 
kiah’s death bad been decreed in Heaven, the monarch 
obtained a reprieve for fifteen years ; and though “ Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as we are”, yet when 
“‘he prayed earnestly that it might not rain” it “‘ rained 
not on the earth by the space of three years and six 
months” (James V. 17). Jesus desired that his followers 
should pray that “daily bread” might be furnished them, 
and that they might not be “led into temptation”, thus in- 
sinuating that Jehovah would lead man into temptation, if 
left to bimself. And he had so much confidence in the effi- 
cacy of prayers offered according to his directions that he 
instructed his followers to take ‘‘no thought for the 
morrow”, but to rely on their Heavenly Father who 
*‘ feedeth the fowls of the air’ and would not neglect his 
worshippers, who are “ better than they” (Mat. VJ. 25— 
34). And he even tells them that “all things whatsoever 
ye shall usk in prayer, believing, ye shall receive” (Luke 
Xf. 9). St. James appears to be not less confident of the 
virtue of prayers. He says “Is any one sick among you? 
Let him call for the elders of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, snointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up” (James V. 14). The author of 
the book of Chronicles had a similar notion ; for he men- 
tions it as a matter of reproach, that when Asa’s disease 
was ‘‘ exceeding great” “‘ he songht not to the Lord but to 
the physicians” (3 Ch. XVI. 12). How is it that modern 
Christians have lost all faith in the healing powers of the 
Lord, and trust themselves entirely to the physicians? The 
more enlightened Christians are, the less faith they have 
in the Lord. It is only among a very benighted populace 
that a Christian minister could find any faith, if he were 
to advise a sick man to follow the advice of St. James, 
uezicect the doctors and trust in Jehovah. 
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It is absurd to suppose that an omnipotent and all-wise 
God would change his modes of action ; and consequently 
we should believe either that the world is now governed 
without the intervention of general laws by the immediate 
divine will, the purposes of which may be changed accord- 
ing to human entreaties, or we should believe that the 
authors of the Bible in writing of these matters were blind 
believers in barbarous superstitions. That the world is 
not governed as Moses supposed it to be, is now pretty 
well established. If a man should attribute his pecuniary 
prosperity or misfortunes to the approval or disapproval 
of his religious doctrines by Jehovah, he would be liughed 
at on all sides, by Christians as well as by Freethinkers. 
If the sailors of a ship during a very severe storm, were to 
think there was some Jonah, hateful to God, on board, 
whose destruction would allay the storm, and should 
accordingly draw lots and cast into the water him, who 
drew the shortest straw, the whole civilized world woald be 
horrified at the deed, and would demand the punishment of 
the sailors as murderers: and the annals of the country 
would mention the affair, not in tones of approval, as is done 
in the- Bible, but with unmeasured condemnation, and 
lamentation over the prevalence of so base a superstition. 
God’s willis not now shown in storms, or lot-casting. ‘‘The* 
winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest naviga- 
tors”—not of the most pious captains. ‘‘Iff two men travel 
on the same road, the one to rob, the other to relieve a fellow- 
creature who is starving, will any but the most fanatic con- 
tend that they do not both run the same chance of falling 
over a stone and breaking their legs? and is it not often mat- 
ter of fact that the robber returns safe, and the just man sas- 
tains the injary ?” As the belief in the manifestations of the 
divine pleasure or displeasure in all the trifling events of na- 
ture is untrue and superstitious now, so it must bave been un- 
true and superstitious in the times of Moses and Jesus. Or 
if it was true that Jehovah manifested himself to the Jews, 
why shall we not believe that Jupiter manifested himself to 
the Greeks and Romans? We have precisely the same kind 
of testimony for divine interpositions in Greece as in Judea. 

* GIBKoN. 
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If this doctrine of the Immediate Divine Government ~~ 
of the Universe be rejected, the whole scheme of Christian- oe 
ity must also be rejected, for all its ‘‘ dispensations ” claim 
to have been given, in violation of the ordinary course of 
nature, by the Immediate Providence of God. The whole 
Old Testament is one long record of Jehovah’s toils, trials 
and tribulations in endeavoring, by the constant exercise of 
his omnipotence, to keep his “ holy nation ” from becoming 
very unholy. If we conclude that all the accounts of 
his conversations and covenants with Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Moses, Samuel, and David are mere tales, we cannot 
well believe that the assertions of Jesus, Paul, and Peter, of 
similar conversations and covenants between them and Je- 
hovah are worthy of much more credit. ' 

§ 50. The Bible teaches the existence of Angels. Angels 
are God’s servants and messengers, who go to make up his 
heavenly court. They are a necessity to a personal God, 
who has his throne in some corner of the blae overhead, 
and who cannot go in person to deliver all his messages: 

‘The sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of all which they 
chose” (Gen. Vi. 2). Those sons of God are supposed to 
have been angels, though, for all we know, they may have 
been little gods. 

When John, the Baptist, was conceived, an angel an- 
nounced the fact to the prophet’s father, who wanted to 
have some security for the truth of the announcement ; ‘and 
the angel answering said unto him, ‘I am Gabriel that 
stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak unto 
thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings’ ”. (Luke, /. 19). 
The old man was satisfied. 

When Jesus was arrested, Peter so far forgot the doc- 
trines of his master as to draw his sword to resist, and in 
the heat of his indignation he went so far as to cut off an 
ear of the High Priest’s servant. For this bloody deed, 
Jesus reproved him, saying, ‘‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot 
pray to my Father, aud he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ?” Mat. XX VI. 5. 

The manna which Jehovah sent to the Jews was “‘ an- 
gel’s food”. Ps. LXXVIIT. 25. 

The two angels, sent by Jehovah to examine into the 
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moral condition of Sodom, may have been mere phantasms, 
but yet their appearance excited very impure desires. In 
fact, the angels appeared to be so substantial to the Sodom- 
ites, that the latter would not listen to the generous offer 
of the pious patriarch, placing his virgin daughters at their 
disposal. Virgins were probably a drug in that market ; 
but the supply of angels was small, and the demand great. 
Gen. XIX. 1-13. 

The Biblical angels are divine in their nature, and be- 
lief in them is polytheistic. But to reject them, is to reject 
the plain meauing of many important passages in the Scrip- 
tures. To deny the existence of angels breaks the support 
of the divinity of Jesus, which we learn only through the 
angels which communicated the fact of the incarnation to 
Joseph aod Mary. ‘‘ We have the testimony of the Jews 
themselves”, says Strauss, ‘‘ that they brought the names 
of the angels with them from Babylon after the captivity. 
Hence arises a series of questions extremely perplexing to 
the Christians. Were the doctrines of the angelic existence 
and nomenclature false, so long as they continued to be the 
exclusive possession of the heathens, but true so soon as 
they came to be received among the Jews? Or was it at 
all times equally true, and was an important truth discov- 
ered by an idolatrous nation sooner than by the people of 
God? If nations shat out from a particular and divine 
revelation, arrived at truth by the light of reason alone, 
sooner than the Jews who were guided by that revelation, 
then either the revelation was superfluous, or its influence 
was merely negative : that is, it operated as a check to the 
premature acquisition of knowledge”. 

§ 51. The Buble teaches that some diseases among men are 
caused by the possession of the body by devils. Epilepsy was 
supposed by the populace of Judea, in the time of Jesus, to 
be always caused by the possession of the person by devils. 
‘‘ And when he had called unto his twelve disciples [to 
send them out for the first time to make sates bai he 
gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
aud to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
ease”. Hesaid to them “ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils”. Mat. X. 1. 8. 

On one occasion Jesus mct two men possessed with 
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devils, coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce. ‘‘ And 
behold they [the devils] cried out ‘what have we to do 
with thee Jesus, thou son of God’” ? And they besought 
him, that, if he-should cast him out, he would permit them 
to enter a herd of swine near by. He did so, ‘‘ and behold 
the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea, and perished in the waters” (Mat. VIII. 28- 
32). If Jesus were to commit such an action in the United 
States, he would be liable to prosecution and punishment 
for ‘malicious mischief”, as the crime of unlawfully des- 
troying or injuring private property is technically styled ; 
but it is possible that these swine were owned by some 
renegade Jew, who was properly made to suffer for his con- 
tempt of the Mosaic law. The devils have ceased to enter 
the human body now except among savages, Mormons, and 
Spiritualists. Those sects are still subject to demoniac in- 
fluence, and with the evil, they have the remedy of posses- 
sing many persons able to exorcise the wicked spirits. 

§ 52. The Bible teaches that wicked men may be mirace- 
workers, or prophets. Saul induced a witch to call the dead 
Samuel from his grave ; and the living king, and the dead 
prophet held a long conversation together, Their words 
are reported literally by the conscientious chronicler (1 S. 
XXVIII. 10-19). Moses had ordered, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live” (Zz. XXJI. 18), and before the 
witch would gratify Saul’s request, he had to promise that 
he would not betray her to punishment. 

‘* Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and before 
his servants, aud it became a serpent. Then Pharaoh also 
called the wise men and the sorcerer ; now the magicians 
of Egypt, they also did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments. For they cast down every man his rod, and they 
became serpents”. £7. VII. 10-12. 

The Egyptian magicians also imitated Aaron in creat- 
ing frogs. Lr. VIII. 6. 7. . 

‘There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders” Mat. XXIV. 24. 

And John answered him, saying ‘“‘ Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, but he followed not us; and 
we forbade him because he followeth us not” Mark. IX. 38. 

‘There was a certain mao called Simou, which before 
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time in the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the peo- 
ple of Samaria”. Ads, VIIT. 9. 

‘* A man, or a woman, who has a familiar spirit, or is a 
diviner, shall surely be put to death” (Ler. XX. 27). 
‘‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” (Ez. XXII. 18. 
Deut. X VIIT."9-12). ‘It has been contended by some”, 
says Norton, ‘“‘in modern times that these laws do not 
sanction the belief in witchcraft, but were directed only 
against impostors, falsely pretending to magical powers. 
But if such individuals had been meant, they would have 
been designated according to their trne character as impos 
tors, not in language which conveyed the idea, as plainly as 
any language could do, that their pretenses were well founded. 
The belief in magic appears to have been universal in the 
ancient world. Such laws, as we find in the Pentateuch, had 
their origin in this belief, and could not be understood but 
as confirming it”. 

When the Israelites approached the land of the 
Moabites, King Balak was fearful lest his people 
should be overpowered by the worshippers of Jehovah, as 
the Amorites had previously been. In his fear, he sent to 
solicit the aid of a heathen priest, named Balaam, who dwelt 
in a neighboring land, and was reputed to have great in- 
fluence over future events, by bis blessings and curses. 
Balaam, though not one of Jehovah’s chosen people, of 
whom, indeed, as it appears, he had never before heard, 
was yet in the habit of communicating, by direct conversa- 
tion, with that divinity. The priest told Balak’s messen- 
gers that he must speak to the Lord of Heaven, before 
cursing the approaching strangers. Jehovah had kept one 
eye on Balaam all this time, and before long he went down 
and asked what those messengers were after. Balaam told 
him that Balak had sent, begging him to curse “a people 
come out of Egypt”, who threatened to cover “the face of 
the earth”. Thereupon Jehovah “said unto Balaam, 
‘Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse the 
people’”. The priest, in accordance with that direction 
sent word to Balak, begging to be excused, because the 
Lord had forbidden him to curse the invaders. Balak 
thoucht that Balaam was holding back for more pay, and 
accordingly he sent messengers higher in rank than the first 
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spit and commissioned them to offer much more pay. 
alaam loved filthy lucre, and knowing that Jehovah 
changed his intentions frequently, he determined to ask Him 
again about this speculation. Jehovah, seeing that another 
party of messengers had visited his priest, went down, and 
told Balaam, ‘‘ rise up, and go with them ; but yet, the 
word which I shall say unto thee that thou shalt do’ ; and 
Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. And God’s anger was 
kindled, because he went” ! The folly of Jehovah is here 
represented in a strong light. In the first place, he told 
Balaam to stay at home ; in the second place, he told him 
to go; and in the third place, he got angry, because he 
went. In his anger, Jehovah sent an angel, who stopped 
the covetous priest. There was quite a scene between the 
angel, Bulaam, and the latter’s ass (a four-footed beast), 
which spoke almost as sensibly as the fox and the crow in 
#ésop’s fables. The conclusion was that the angel said to 
Balaam ‘‘Go with the men but only the word which I 
shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak ”. Thus, after 
all, Balaam received no other order than he had received 
before he started. When the priest came to the king of 
Moab, he told the monarch that his cursing and blessing 
would depend upon the inspiration of Jehovah. Balak 
trusted that that inspiration, under the influence of liberal 
preemie would be hostile to the strangers, and accordingly 

e made preparations for a great public cursing, wherein 
the Jews were to be damned, according to the most ortho- 
dox fashion. When all the sacrifices were ready, Balaam 
raised his voice to do the cursing, but a blessing of the 
strangers came out. Thus, the honor of Jehovah, the pro- 
fit of his prophet, and the safety of his people were alike 
secured (Num. XX/I. XXIII. XXIV). The most singujar 
thing about the affair is, that Jehovab should have inspired 
such a scoundrel, and have been s0 much concerned about 
his blessings and curses. Notwithstanding the facts that 
Balaam led the people ‘ to eat things sacrificed unto idols, 
and to commit furnication ” ( Rer. J/. 14), and “ loved the 
ways of unrighteousness” (2 Pet. Jf, 15), yet he “ heard 
the words of God and knew the knowledge of the Most 
High ”, and by that knowledge he foretold truly the for- 
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tune of Israel and of Amalek, of Moab and of the Kenites, 
and he even foresaw that “a star shall come out of Jacob” 
(Num. XXIV. 16-21), interpreted by many commentators 
on the Bible, to mean Jesus. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SCIENCE VS. THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 


There is ‘‘a philosophical infamy’’ in — 
to a supernatural cause to explain any na 
phenomena. 


‘The dogmatic opinions of former centuries 
Teg nn 
and in ‘erait areeae. whi ch are paises 
their weakness and giadly bide themselves in 
obscurity.’’ Hcmpoitpr. Kosmos. 

§ 53. The Bible contains a history of the creation of 
the universe, of the formation of the world, of the placing 
of plants and animals upon it, of a deluge which covered 
the whole earth sixteen hundred years subsequent to the 
creation, and of many wonderful events which occurred in 
the meantime. A great portion of this ante-dilavian his- 
tory is declared by science to be false. 

The Bible asks us to believe that the universe is only six 
thousand years old. The falschood of this assertion is uni- 
versally admitted among learned men. Sir Wm. Herschel 
published a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1800 in which he gave it as his opinion that some 
of the nebule perceptible to the astronomer are more than 
10,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles distant from the earth, 
and if that be the case their light (travelling at the rate of 
nearly 200,000 miles in a second) could not have reached 
the earth in less than 1,900,000 years. The later dis- 
coveries by the larger telescope of Lord Rosse show that 
this estimate of Herschel, of the distance of some of the 
stars, is very moderate. Such is the voice of astronomy. 
Professor Phillips, a Geologist, whose opinion is quoted as 
approximately correct by Brewster in his work, entitled 
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More Worlds than One, says that the various strata of terra- 
queous rocks beginning at the Primitive, and rising through 
the Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferons, New Red Sund- 
stone, Oolite and Lias, Cretaceous, and Tertiary are res- 
pectively 20,000, 9,000, 10,000, 2,000, 2,500, 1,100, and 
2,000 feet thick ; and the sum total, of 46,000 feet or 9 
miles of rock, at the present rate of formation, would have 
required millions of years. Lyell states that the bed of the 
Niagara and the delta of the Mississippi bear witness that 
those streams have been running in their present courses 
fifty thousand years. It is the unanimous opinion of Geolo- 
gists that there are many animal remains on the earth which 
can not be Jess than 100,000 years old. So much for 
Geology. Pritchard, the greatest ethnological authority 
ears ‘ Biblical writers had no revelation on Chronology, ” 
and asserts that man has existed on the earth for hundreds 
of thousands of years. 

The falsehood of this statement having been proved, so 
that Christians were compelled to abandon it, they resorted 
to their usual policy of asserting that the Bible does not 
mean what it says. Some of them say that the word “day” 
in the account of creation does not mean day, but a period 
of many, perhaps millions of years. Others say that the 
‘‘days” were only of twenty-four hours each, but that there 
was a very great period of time between the creation of 
matter and the creation of light which took place on the 
first day of the six. Both these interpretations are fair 
sumples of the wiserable subterfuges to which the Christians 
are compelled to resort to protect their would-be revelation 
from the assaults of mightier science. Some of them at. 
first tried the experiment of asserting that there was stronger 
evidence for the truth of the Bible than for the truth of 
Geology : but they soon found that would notdo. Geology 
was plainly the stronger, and the Christians saw that 
they must either confess their gospel the weaker of the two, 
and interpret it according to the new science, or be crushed 
utterly. Therefore, we have the interpretations above 
referred to—miscerable shifts, but the best which the wisdom 
of the Scripture-geologiste could discover. The first assump- 
tion—that “day” dont mean ‘‘day”—implics that Moses 
ond Jelevih did not understand the meaning of words or 
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did not desjre to tell the truth. If they meant periods of 
millions of years, why did they not say so?) These Scrip- 
ture-geologists might as well say that when Moses wrote 
“day” he meant ‘‘second”. He said these days of crea- 
tion had ‘‘ morning” and “evening”. Do not those words 
imply days of twenty-four hours each? The other iuter- 
pretation is still worse. Neither has a particle of ground 
to stand upon: both owe their existence entirely and only 
to the irresistible proof that the plain meaning of the words 
is false. The creation of the heaven and the earth in the 
beginning was evidently part of the work of the first day. 
Thus Moses says ‘‘the heaven and the earth were finished” 
‘‘and he rested on the seventh day from ali the work which 
he had made” (Gen. JJ. 1.). Does not that language 
imply very clearly that the making of the heaven and the 
earth was part of the six day’s work? In giving the ten 
commandments, Jehovah, while ordering the Jews to observe 
the sabbath, says “For in six days the Lord made hearen 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested on the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day 
and hallowed it” (Ez. XX. 11). Those words show that 
the whole creation was comprised within six days, and that 
those days were of only twenty-four hours each. If the six 
“days” were severally periods of thousands of years, the 
seventh day on which Jehovah rested, ought to have been 
a similar period, so that he could obtain ‘‘ refreshment ” 
carresponding to his toils. But the seventh day could not 
have been a very long one, for Adam lived through it, and 
long afterwards, at the birth of Seth, was only 130 years 
old. Besides, the growth of the earth according to the 
statements of Geology is a very different affuir from the 
Mosaic creation. Genesis represents the business of making 
the world as finished at once, as a wood-turner wonld gouge 
a wooden ball from a piece of timber ; wherens the Geolo- 
gic creation never had an end ; and it is still in progress. 
Rocks are being deposited now at the bottom of the sea, 
full of the remains of animalcule, iu a manner precisely 
similar to that in progress a hundred million years ago. 
idle rested from Azs work : nature does not rest from 
ers. 
It has been said that the words in the beginning of Gene- 
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sts were not written to be interpreted literally. To this-I 
shall reply in the words of Dr. J. Pye Smith, one of the most 
fumous of the Scripture-geologists—‘' The fact of a clear 
and certain understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
above all reasonable doubt. The construction of the lan- 
guage is the most clear and luminous that can well be 
imagined. « # His [Professor Powell’s] notion that we 
have here ‘the language of figure and poetry’ is palpably 
erroneous. The whole is in the style of plain narrative, 
evidently to be understood as a plain, simple, straight-for- 
ward, unadorned history.” 

What dodge wiil the Christians try next? Will they 
say that Jehovah made the universe in six days, with the 
wrinkles of millions of years on its brow ?—said wrinkles 
being placed there for some inscrutable purpose, which men 
should revere in ignorance, since the Almighty has not seen 
fit to reveal it? If a judge should venture to interpret a 
law with the same violence to the plain !anguage as is done, 
to the letter of Genesis by the Christians, he would be 
hootcd off the bench: and if a private individual were to 
twist the meaning of his written contracts as mach to favor 
his pecaviary interests, he would lose all character for 
honesty, and get into jail besides. Fortunately for the 
priests of all ages and nations, there are no such penalties 
for fulxe and fraudulent interpretations of their super-annu- 
ated Gospels. 

§ 54. The authors of Genesis would have us believe that 
JehOvah created from nothing the earth with the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms complete, substantially as they 
now ure, within five days, by successive decrees of his will, 
and that after the creation of the earth, he made all the 
rest of the universe as it now is, in one day—the planets 
and stars being made for no purpose, save to give light and 
measure time for the earth. This cosmogomy is directly 
contradicted by the sciences of Geology and Astronomy. 
There is good reason to believe that the universe was not 
created from nothing in its present shape, but that it grew 
to be what it is, from an inferior condition, by a develop- 
ment as gradual and nataral as that of a tree from a seed. 
There is also good reason to believe that the animal and 
vegetable king loms were not created at once compl te as 
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they now are, but that they too grew from inferior 
conditions. 

We see that all natural phenomena are caused now-a- 
days by natural forces, acting according to natural laws ; 
and we have no reason for presuming that a different state 
of affairs ever existed ; more particularly when we find 
that the influence of the natural forces, alresdy known to 
science, may suffice to explain the formation of the universe 
as itis. ‘‘There* are not, and never can be any probabi- 
lities in nature, that are not suggested by experience.” 
Many of the ablest geologlists and astronomers of the day 
believe, that before the universe took its present shape, all 
space was filled with a fire-mist—that is, with matter like 
that of the earth, at a most intense heat, whereby it was 
expanded so that one grain of it would fill more than a 
cubic mile of room. The influence of gravity caused mo- 
tion toward the centre, and currents meeting caused the 
mass to commence revolving upon an axis. The great ball 
began to give out the heat which was in it; and the con- 
traction caused by the loss of heat produced an increase 
of speed, as the motions of a pendulum are quicker in pro- 
portion as it is made shorter. With the increase of speed, 
some of the soft matter flew off, and under the laws which 
govern similar bodies under like circumstances now-a-days, 
formed a ring revolving about the mother-ball. Soon the 
ring broke ; and its elements collected into one ora num- 
ber of balls, each of which revolved about the mother-ball, 
at the place where thrown off, and rotated on its axis, to 
which rotation it was driven by the excess of speed which 
the outer edge of the ring had over the inner. 

The mother ball kept on, giving out heat, contracting, he 
coming more dense, and presently another piece flew off, 
and this second offspring followed the example of the first 
—the latter being now at a considerable distance from the 
mother-ball, and continuing its revolutions at the 
which the mother had when the offspring flew off. By this 
process of gradual cooling, condensation, increase of speed, 
and repeated disruption of particles flying off from the sur- 
face, we should at last have a number of little balls rotat- 
ing and revolving about a great one, the revolutions and 
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rotations of all being in the same direction. All the balls 
too would have a globular form, wider at the equator than 
at the poles. Some might imitate the mother-ball, and 
throw off particles, which would revolve about themselves. 
The mother-ball is the sun ; the offspring are the planets ; 
aod the second offspring are the satellites such as those of 
the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus. Such isa slight 
sketch of Laplace’s theory to explain the formation of the 
universe as it now is, from a prior state; and this theory 
receives the countenance of a vast number of natural facts, 
and is directly contradicted by none. 1 shall mention some 
of the corroborative facts— 

First : All the planets move in the same plane—and 
not the planets only, but all the stars, as though even 
not our sun, but some distant star were the great mother- 
ball. 

Secondly : Our solar system is in motion towards a dis- 
tant point in the stellar system. 

Thirdly : This motion is from west to east ;—the same 
kind of motion which prevails in the rotation and revo- 
lution of every member of our solar system, which has 
been well studied. 

Fourthly: The respective densities of the planets cor- 
respond in general to the theory of the increasing density 
of the central body. In decimals, the Earth’s density 
being taken as unity, they stand thus ;— 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 
2.95. 99. 1. 19 23 ll . .26 ll 
Here Uranus is the only exception to the role, and not an 

important one. 

Fifthly: The distances of the planets from the sun 
show such a regularity as might naturally be expected, if 
the universe were formed on Laplace’s theory. It has been 
found that, if we place the following line of numbers,— 

0. 8. 6. 13. 24. 48. 96. 192. 
and add four to each, we shall have a series denoting the 
respective distances of the planets from the sun. It will 
stand thus— 


4 7. 10. 16. $2. 100. 198, 388, 
Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Astervids. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranas. Neptane. 


It will be observed that the first row of figures goes 
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on from the second on the left hand in a series of daplica- 
tions, or multiplications by 2. There is here a signification 
of unity in the solar system. It was remarked. when this 
relation was first detected that there was wanting a planet 
corresponding to 28: the difficulty was afterwards consi- 
dered as overcome, by the discovery of small planets 
revolving nearly at the place of 28, between Mars and Ja- 
piter. A similar relation prevails in the distances of the 
four satellites of Jupiter and the eight of Saturn from their 
respective planets. 

Stzthly : The distances bear an equally interesting ma- 
thematical relation to the times of the revolutions round 
the sun. With respect to any two planets, the squares of 
the temes of revolutions are to each other tn the same pr 
as the cubes of their mean distances. The general relations of 
the diameter, density, and times of rotation of the different 
planets, all go to confirm the theory of Laplace. 

Serenthly: The earth having the shape, which it would 
have taken in a soft condition, and which it could not 
taken naturally, if its surface had been as hard as it is now, 
must have been soft when it took its present shape. If 
it was soft, it must have been under the influence of either 
fire or water. No scientific man will assert that it was 
under the influence of water : while there are many reasons 
for believing that it was under the influence of heat. The 
primitive rocks—that is, the rocks which underlie the sar- 
face of the whole earth, and which as Geologists inform 
us, furnished, by their decompositiqn, the material for all 
the stratified rocks—were evidently formed under the in- 
fluence of fire. The crystallization of granite is similar to 
that of rocks which are melted now-a-days in great heat 
and left to cool. If we admit that the earth was once in 
a melted condition, we can scarcely hesitate longer to 
receive Laplace’s theory. It is probable, too, that the for- 
mation of mountains can be more easily and reasonably 
explained on this theory than on any other. 

Exghthly : There are various reasons for believing that 
the interior of the earth is now at a high heat. The tem- 
perature is known to increase as we leave the surface ; the 
volcanoes are evidences that there is fire beneath them ; and 
earthquakes show that only the surface of the globe is hard. 
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Ninthly: It would be reasonable to expect that if tho 
interior of the earth were cold and composed of such 
matter as we find near the surface, the specific gravity of 
the whole body would be at least ten times that of water ; 
but we know that it is only five and a half times heavier 
than that element ; and this fact may be explained by sup- 
posing the interior to be expanded by intense heat. 

In the tenté place, the remains of tropical plants and 
animals, found in what are now the temperate and frigid 
zones, show that the earth was once much warmer in those 
latitudes than it now is ; and the most reasonable expla- 
nation for this fact is that the whole earth was once 
mach warmer than at present ; and the best explanation 
for a beat, greater than that of to-day, is to be found in 
Laplace’s theory. 

Justice to this theory would require a large book, 
and an astronomer—a great astronomer—to write it 
neither of which are at my disposal. But most of the 
ae for and agaiust, are matters of common 

nowledge ; and every one cun venture to pass an opinion 
upon facts which are admitted by all parties to be correct, 
and to contain all the material information possessed even 
by the most learned, upou the question under consideration. 
Our knowledge cannot be said to be sufficient to establish 
the theory, but we know enough to make its truth appear 
extremely probable ; more particularly, when we remember 
that it has nothing to contend against, except the letter of 
a book compiled from Jewish fables, written by unknown 
authors in a barbarous age. I say it has nothing else to 
contend against—for the want of perfect regularity in the 
increase of the size, distance, weight, and speed of revo- 
lation and rotation of the planets, and the apparent reverse 
motion of the Satellites of Uranus, are “nothings” com- 
pared with the grauder corroborative facts. 

§ 55. Many naturalists declare that the animal creation 
waz not made by supernatural power exercised in successive 
feats, calling forth fishes and birds one day, reptiles and ter- 
restrial brutes on the next day, and man on another day, 
but that the whole kingdom was produced under the unas- 
sisted influence of the forces and laws which exist in the 
minerul kingdom. It is asserted that insects have been 
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produced from inanimate matter under the action of elec- 
tricity, but the assertion is rejected by many scientific men 
of reputation, and I shall not insist upon it. No man then, 
I may say, has ever witnessed the gencration of an animal, 
except by its like, by parents of its own kind. Christians 
demand where is our experience for the generation of ani- 
mals from minerals under mere natural Jaws | Without any 
corroborative experience shall we believe it to be probable 
that mud produced a worm, as it would a crystal, and that 
the worm developed itself, until it became a fish ; that the 
fish grew toward a higher form, until it became a reptile ; 
that the reptile in time got warm blood, and limbs, and 
feathers, and became a bird; that the bird changed its 
wings into arms, its feathers into hair, its eggs into live off- 
spring, and became a quadruped ; and that the quadruped 
yrew at last into the highest form of animal development— 
a man? For, such is substantially the naturalistic theory. 

The naturalist replies to the supernaturalist : There was 
t time, as all philosophers admit, when there were no plants 
nor animals on the earth ; the animals, consequently, had a 
beginning. Then the question is whether their beginning 
was owing to a natural, or a supernatural cause ? The in- 
fluence of a supernatural cause, known to be such, is not 
within any man’s experience, while it is within every man’s 
experience, that all natural phenomena occur under natural 
laws, and thercfore, the probabilities are in favor of a na- 
tural origin of the animal kingdom. Miracles are not to be 
believed on mere presumptions. 

Secondly: The elements of the animal kingdom are the 
sume as in the mineral kingdom, und no force is found in the 
former radically different from those found in the latter, 
and the modes in which these forces act, are substantially 
the same. 

Thirdly: The animal kingdom is not composed of indi- 
viduals all alike, but of classes showing ah ascending scale 
of development. The lowest are mere bags of jelly, without 
brain, heart, lungs, bones, or organs of generation. They 
are all stomach, have no sex, and propagate by buds, 
breaking in two, or by some similar process. Then come 
animals which live in houses, like oysters ; next are ani- 
mals which have benes on their backs like crabs ; then 
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animals with backbones, like fish—the scales being some- 
times similar to the crab’s shell. The fish has a small 
brain, half a heart, cold blood, and organs of generation ; 
but he does not copulate. The female drops her eggs, and 
the mule drops his fluid into the sea, and if the two meet, 
fish are produced ; but not, if not. The reptile has more 
brain, more sex, and lungs, whereas the fish had mere gills. 
The bird has more brain, more lungs, more heart, warm 
blood, and in every way is a much more cumplicated animal 
than the serpent. The quadruped is still higher ; and last 
comes the man, with double heart, warm blood, immense 
brain, great lungs, erect stature, and grasping hands. In 
these various grades of being, the higher seem as much 
placed on the lower, as in a brick wall one course appears 
to rest upon another. Among the animals, however, the 
different courses cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Zoologists cannot agree as to what a ‘“‘ species” is. Black 
parents soinetimes have white children ; the woolly dog of 
the arctic becomes a very different animal at the equator, 
in the course of a few gencrations. Besides, even the 
great classes are not to be clearly distinguished ; there are 
the flying fish, the bat, the ecl, the ostrich, the whale, the 
ornithorynchus, and many others which partake of the 
nature of two classes. The frog is a fish at first, and the 
butterfly is a worm before it becomes an insect. 

Fourthly: Every plant and animal is formed, by the grad- 
ual collection about a centre, of ‘ cells "—very minute eggs, 
or balls of animal fiuid, enclosed ina skin. At first, the 
cefl gives no indication to the microscope, to what kind of 
animal it is to belong—whether to a worm, or a quadru- 
ped. In fact, the most skilful naturalist cannot distinguish 
whether it belongs to a plant, or an animal—to a mushroom, 
oraman. ‘ By degrees”, says Draper, ‘as the develop- 
ment goes on, that point is determined, und so one after 
another, the unfolding mass gradually reveals the class, 
order, family, genus, species, and finally its sex and indi- 
vidnal peculinrities,” 

Fifthly > The knowledge of man in regurd to the anima, 
creation, is not confined to the events which have occurred 
since men existed on the earth. The history of the animal 
kingdom is written in the great book of geology, whereof 
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the leaves are great strata of rocks, laid down millions of 
years ago, These leaves, when now brought to the light, 
show the pictures of monsters, which reigned over the earth 
in the early ages—differing in many important particulars 
froin any animal now in existence. In these rocks we find 
that the lowest classes of animals existed first, gradually 
ascending, step by step, to man. The animal kingdom may 
be divided into six main classes—first : backboneless ani- 
mals (invertebrata) ; secondly: fish; thirdly: reptiles ; 
fourthly: birds; jfifthly: mammalian quadrupeds ; and 
sizthly: mankind. Now, geology asserts that these classes 
were not introduced upon the earth at one time, or the 
highest first, but one by one, beginning at the lowest. The 
backboneless had the world to themselves for thousands of 
years ; then the fish came in addition, and so on. ‘‘ There 
is geologic evidence ”, said Hugh Miller, and he would not 
have said it, if he could have helped himself, for it does not 
agree with his theory, ‘‘ that in the course of creation [as 
he called it] the higher orders succeeded the lower. The fish 
seems most certainly to have preceded the reptile ; the reptile 
and the bird to have preceded the mammiferous quadruped, 
and the mammiferous quadruped to have preceded man.” 

Sizthly: Animals in their growth appear to go through 
the conditions of the lower classes. Those ‘‘ which * occapy 
the highest stations in each series, possess at the commence- 
ment of their existence, forms exhibiting a marked resem- 
blance to those presented in the permanent conditions of 
the lowest animals of the same series ; and that during the 
progress of their development, they assume in successiou 
the character of each tribe, corresponding to their couse- 
entive order in the ascending chain.” This fact is strangely 
illustrated in the history of the human brain. ‘“‘ It first 4 
becomes a brain, resembling that of a fish ; then it grows 
into the form of that of a reptile ; then into that of a bird ; 
then into that of a mammiferous qaadruped ; and finally it 
assumes that of a man, thus comprising iu its fetal prozress 
an epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself 
a compendium of all animated nature, and of kin to ecery 
creature of lives.” 

*Da. Rocer. Bridgewater Treatise. 
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The Human race is divided into five varieties—the 
Negro, Malay, American, Mongolian and Caucasian ; varie- 
ties which are not all on the same level, but on a regularly 
asceuding grade. The Caucasian child has to pass through 
all these varieties, as he had to pass through all the lower 
orders, before he sees the light. ‘‘One* of the earliest 
points, in which ossification commences, is the lower jaw. 
This bone is consequently sooner completed than the other 
bones of the head, and acquires a preéminence, which, as 
is well known, it never loses in the Negro. During the 
soft, pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form 
which they naturally assume, approaches nearly the perma- 
nent shape of the Americans. At birth, the flattened 
face, and broad, smooth forehead of the infant, the position 
of the eyes rather towards the side of the head, and the 
widened space between, represent the Mongolian form, 
while it is only as the child advances to maturity that the 
oval face, the arched forehead, and the marked features of 
the true Caucasian become perfectly developed.” ‘‘ Thet 
leading characters, in short, of the various races of man- 
kind, are simply representations of particular stages in the 
development of the highest or Caucasian type. The Negro 
exhibits permanently the imperfect brain, projecting lower 
jaw, and slender, bent limbs, of a Caucasian child, some 
considerable time before the period of its birth. The abo- 
riginal American presents the same child nearer birth. 
The Mongolian is an arrested infant newly born. The 
beard, that peculiar attribute of maturity, is scanty in the 
Mougolian, and scarcely exists in the Americans and 
Negroes.” 

Wheo we consider these facts, and remember that tbere 
is no discoverable matter or force in the animal kingdom, 
different from those of the mineral domain, we are tempted 
to ask, did not the animal kingdom grow by the same 
gradual development, according to mere natural laws, as 
marks the growth of every natural object, whose history is 
known tous? We have no cause to believe that the same 
or similar forces which govern the formation of crystals, 
might not suffice tu produce animal life. ‘ No reasonable 

* Lorv's Popular Phrsivlogy. 
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ground* has yet been adduced for suposing that if he [the 
Chemist} had the power of bringing together the elements 
of any organic compound, in their requisite states and pro- 
portions, the result would be any other than that which is 
found in the living body. Every fresh discovery is tending 
to break down the barrier between the two classes of or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies, as fur as regards tbeir chem 
cal combination.” ‘“Thef transition from an ivanimate 
crystal to a globule [an animal cell} capable of such end- 
less organic and intellectual development, is as great a step 
—as unexplained a one—as unintelligible to us—and, in 
any seuse of the word, as miraculous as the immediate 
creation and introduction upon earth of every species and 
every individual [of the animal kingdum] would be”; 
and we are led by all analogy to suppose that, as Sir John 
Herschel says, ‘‘ the origination of fresh species [of animals} 
could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found 
to be a natural, in contradistinction to a migaculons pro- 
ecss.”. How animal life began, and how it progressed from 
the worm to the fish, from the fish to the snake, from the 
snake to the bird, from the bird to the quadruped, and 
from the quadruped to the man, is not clear, but that it did 
sO progress, is certain ; and there is much cause to suppose 
that it progressed by some kind of parental relation. 

’ JT shall venture to be guilty of a little repetition in attempt- 
ing to support and elucidate (though in a very brief man- 
ner) the theory of the development of all organic bodies by 
natural generation from inorganic matter. This theory 
indeed, appears to me to be oue of those grand discoveries 
which deserve to be classed with the law of gravitation. 
This latter principle really contains no grander conception 
than Laplace’s teaching of the formation of the universe, 
or the theory now under consideration. The author of the 
latest work on Physiology, a writer of reputation as a man 
of literary abilifies and scientific attainments on hoth sides 
of the Atlantic, has the honor to be the first person of autho- 
rity—at least among the Anglo-Saxons—whio has declared 
publicly iu favor of the law of development. He says} :— 

* CARPENTER. 
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‘‘The organic series, an expression which is full of significance 
and full of truth, fur it implies the interconnection of all 
organic forms,—the organic series is not the result of num- 
Derless creative blunders, abortive attempts or freaks 
of nature. It presents a far nobler uspect. Ever 

member of it, even the humblest plant, is perfect in itself. 
From a common origin, a simple cell, all have risen ; there 
is no perceptible microscopic difference between the primor- 
dial vesicle which is to produce the lowest plant, and that 
which is to produce the highest ; but the one under the 
favoring circumstances to which it has been exposed, has 
continued on the march of development ; the curcer of the 
other has been stopped at an earlier point. The organic 
aspect at last assumed is the strict representation of the 
physical agencies which have been at work. sfad these 
fur any reason varied, that variation would at once have 
been expressed in the resulting form, which is therefore, 
actually, a geometrical embodiment of the antecedent phy- 
sical conditions. * #«- * All animals, no matter what 
position they occupy in the scale of nature, unquestionably 
arise in the first instance from a cell, which possessing the 
power of giving birth to other cells, a congeries at last 
arise, the size and form of which is determined wholly by 
external circumstaaces. In all cases the material, from which 
these cells are formed, is obtained from without ; and what- 
ever the essential shape of the stracture may be, the first 
eell is in all cases alike. There is no perceptible difference 
between the primordial cell which is to produce the lowest 
plaut, and that which is to evolve itself into the most ela- 
borate animal.« «# The germ which is to produce a 
lichen, obtains from the materials around it, the substance 
it wants, as best it may’; but the germ which is to end iu 
the development of man is brought in succession, under 
the influence of many distinct states. As a consequence 
of this, it gives rise in succession to a scries of animated 
forms, which, assuming by degrees a higher complexity, end 
at last in the perfect human being.« « «* #* Starting 
from a solitary cell, development takes placc, and according 
as extraneous forces nay be brought into action, variable 
in their nature, and differing in their intensity, the resulting 
organism will differ. If such language may be uscd, the 
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aim of nature is to reach a certain ideal model, or archetype. 
As the pissage toward this ideal model is more or less per- 
fectly accomplished, form after form, in varied succession, 
arises. The original substratum or material, is in every in- 
stance alike ; for it matters not what may be the class of ani- 
mals or plants, the primordial germ, as far as investigution has 
sone, is, in every instance, the same. The microscope shows 
10 difference but, on the contrary, demonstrates the iden- 
tity of the first cell, which if it passes but a little ways on 
its forward course, ends in presenting the obscure crypto- 
yamic plant, or if it rans forward towards reaching the arche- 
type, ends in the production of man« # x # Thus, 
man himself passes through a great variety of forms, from 
te condition of a simple cell ; these forms merging by 
degrees into one snother, the form of a serpent, of a fish, 
of the bird, and this not only as regards the entire system 
in the aggregate, but also as regards each one of its consti- 
tnent mechanisms—the nervous system, the circulatory, the 
digestive. Now, in the passage onward these forms are to 
Le regarded, as has been well expressed, each one as the 
seaffulding by which the next is built ; and just as man 
iu his embryonic transit presents these successive aspects 
on the small scale, so does the entire animal series present 
them, in the world, on a great scale.« »* The manifestations 
of this plan are not limited to the forms now existing, but also 
include those presented by the ancient geological times. 
These views cast a flood of light not only on the relation 
of the various races of life to one another, but also of the 
human family to them, illustrating the course through which 
man has hitherto passed, and indicating that, through which 
in future ages he is to go”. 

It seems to me quite as absurd to suppose that the facts 
of the developmeut of man from a cell similar to that of a 
mushroom, and his passage through the conditions of worm, 
fish, snake, bird, dog, and even apparently of ape, for the 
bones of a tail are found at the extremity of his back bone 
-—and the gradual progress of the animal kingdom to higher 
forms as shown in the roek-record—it seems to me quite 
as absurd to suppose these facts to be without meaning, as 
to suppose the remains of animals, found by Geologists, to 
signify nothing more than mere gambols of nature—the 
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sportive creations of an anthropomorphic Omnipotence who 
turned oat the universe complete from his lathe in six days, 
aud threw in the fossils by way of ornamental carving. 

It deserves to be considered as a strong confirmatory 
evidence of the development theory that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms appear to be composed of a multitude 
of provinces, the inhabitants of which are indigenous —which 
were born and bred on ¢haé soil. One miraculous creation 
ata given point, whence all kinds of animals and vegeta- 
bles were distributed, will not suffice to account for the 
phenomena of nature—even twenty such miraculous crea- 
tions will not suffice ; and, of course, the improbabilities of a 
miraculons influence increase with the number of distinct 
miracles necessary to explain the known facts. ‘‘ When the 
naturalists* of modern times began to inquire into the 
geozraphical distribution of plants and animals, they quickly 
fouud that the prevalent notion of their dispersion from one 
common centre was untenable. From facts observed by 
them they have latterly concluded that, so far from this 
being the case, there are many provinces of the earth’s sur- 
face occupied by plants and animals almost wholly peculiar, 
and which must accordingly have had a separate origin. 
Professor Henslow of Cambridge [England] speaks of no 
fewer than torty-five such provinces for the vegetable king- 
dom alone. 

‘“‘ A botanical or zodlogical province is generally isolated 
in some manner,—either as an island in the midst of a wide 
ocean,—as for example, St. Helena or the Isle de Bourbon, 
—or as a portion of a continent, separated from the rest, 
either by a range of high mountains or by the boundaries 
of aclimate. It is also found that elevation of position 
comes to the same effect with regard to vegetation as 
advance in latitude ; so that as we ascend a lofty moun- 
tain in a tropical country, we gradually pass through zones, 
exhibiting the plants of kinds appropriate to temperate 
and arctic regions. Even the neighborhood of a salt-marsh, 
no matter how remotely placed amongst grounds of a differ- 
ent kind, exhibits plants appropiate to such a soil. 

‘‘ Fewer distinct zodlogical regions are enumerated, but 
perhaps only in consequence of imperfect observation. Here, 
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however, the evidence against communication of organisms 
from one region to another are even more decided. If, how- 
ever, it were surmised that the organisms of isolated regions 
had been communicated from other countries, and merely 
modified in their new abodes, the disproof of the conjecture 
would be more positive with regard to the zodloy of the 
question than the botany. For while it might appear pos- 
sible that seeds have been floated even five hundred miles 
to a new soil like that of the Isle de Bourbon, how can we 
account, by such a supposition for the existence there of 
bats, reptiles and other animals, the progenitors of which 
could never have swum so far for the sake of a change of 
residence? This island be it remarked is of volcanic origin, 
and known to have become dry land at a comparatively 
recent period. 

“The two great continents of the earth are the first zodlo- 
gical divisions of its surface. The animals as well as the 
plants of the Old and New world are specifically different, 
with very few exceptions ; that is, they are different in the 
degree which naturalists agree to consider as sufficient to 
establish distinct species. But even North and South 
Amcrica present different animals. We also find that the 
animals in the north and south of Asia are different, and 
that most of the African species are distinct from those of 
Asia. 

“The differences are in some instances so great as to be 
held by naturalists to be generic. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, there are parities or identities. We see, for instance, 
in all these various regions, feline animals, ruminants, 
pachiderms [thick-skins], rodents [gnawers], &c. Thus, 
for the lion and tiger of Asia, we have a different lion and 
panther of Africa, the jagaar in South America, and the 
puma ranging from Brazil to Cauada. Instead of the elk 
of Northern Europe and the argali of Siberia, we have in 
North America the moose deer and the mountain sheep. 
Asia and Africa have elephants, to which the extinct mam- 
moth and mastodon of Northern Europe and North Amer- 
ica are parallels: and it now appears that even the horse, 
of which there are several varieties in the Old world, was 
abundant in the New, at a period long antecedent to tho 
introduction of the present breed by the colonists. Ans- 
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tralia has its emen, Africa its ostrich, and America her 
rhea, all similar animals, though specifically different. 

‘We find simi (moukey-kind) planted in three great 
regions,—Southern Asia, Western Africa, and Equinoctial 
America, but all of different character ; those of America 
being peculiarly distinct in the want of the opposable 
thumb, and of callosities in the scat, as also in the use of 
the tail as a prelicnsile instrument. Australia has only 
a few very unimportant. mammalian animals of her own, 
beside the marsupials, [pouched], which are represented by 
a few species ia America ; but to the sonthern part of the 
latter continent are coufiued the whole family of the sloths. 
Africa, in like manuer, has exclusive possession of the 
giraffe. To Northern America belongs a great number of 
of genera of birds quite peculiar to it, and also a great 
number and variety of the rodents than are to be found in 
any other parts of the carth”. Some distinguished natu- 
ralists bold that different races of men are indigenous in 
different continents, but the point is disputed with some 
show of reason on account of man’s being a great traveller by 
nature, and I passitover. The generally received scientific 
theory, as above-statcd in regard to the plants and lower 
animals, is irreconcileable with the plain meaning of Geneses 
which implies a dispersion from a centre, or a similar or 
simultaneous creation throughout the earth. 

But whether men yrew tu be men from worms, developed 
through fishes, snakes, birds, quadrupeds, and apes, or 
whether a miraculous persoual creator makes the human fa- 
tus to pass through those stages merely to “harden the 
hearts” of materialist pliysiologists—this much is certain ; the 
Mosaic cosmogony is wrong iu asserting that the fish and fowl 
were made in the same day or period (Gen. J, 20-23), and 
that the quadruped, suuke, and man were made in another 
subsequent day or periud (Gen. £ 24-31). Here are five 
classes, mixed together in two periods, in utter defiance of 
geology aud zoolozy. That the earth was made before 
any of the other great bodies of the universe, that ic 
required five days for its construction, while all the stars 
and planets were rough-hewn in one day—that the sun, 
moon, snd stars were mide only for the purpose of marking 
tae and civinog ficht do the earth ¢ Gen. J. 14), ond that light 
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was made two days before sun, moon, and stars (Gen. J. 
4. 5. 14-19), are assertions so notoriously false and absurd, 
that my only task here in endeavouring to throw discredit 
on the Bible, is to draw attention to the fact that they are 
contained in it. 

§ 56. According to Genesis, Heaven is a blue arch, in 
which the sun, moon, and stars are placed, and, beyond all 
these, there is a stuck of water, used as a reservoir when 
rain is necessary. Jehovah made ‘‘a firmament in the 
widest of the waters,” and it ‘‘divided the waters which 
were under the firmament, from the waters which were above 
the firmament,” and be ‘‘called the firmament ‘ Heaven’ ” 
and he placed the planets as lights “a2 the firinament” 
(Gen. I. 6. 7. 8.14. 1%). David bas similar notions of 
astronomy. He asserts by divine inspiration that the Je 
hovah founded the earth ‘‘ upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods” (Ps. XATV. 2), so that “‘it should not 
be removed forever” (Ps. CIV. 5) while the sun is a great 
traveller—for ‘‘his going forth is from the end of the 
heaven and his circuit unto the ends of it” (Ps. XIX. 6). 
The same David says that the said Jehovah *‘ stretched out 
the earth above the waters” (Ps. CXXXAVTJ. 6), and calla 
upon the ‘‘ waters that be abore the heavens” to praise him 
(Ps. CXLVIII 4). When Joshua wanted more daylight to 
assist him in the pious work of massacreing the God-for- 
saken Amorites, he did not stop the earth, but stopped the 
sun ‘upon Gibeon” and the moon “ in the valley of Ajalon ” 
and they stopped without any hesitation, until he saw fit 
to tell them to ‘go a-head” again. 

There was no rain, as Genesis says, on the earth for six- 
tcen hundred years, after it was inhabited by men ; for the 
rainbow was not seen before the flood, and the qualities of 
lirht and water being the same in all ages, it follows that 
there must have been no rain, since there was no rainbow. 
What became of all the moisture drawn from the earth by 
evaporation during this long period, and what became of 
the plants and animals, which how could not exist twelve 
months without rain, is not explained. Probably, the 
mo.sture collected ‘above the firmament” to increase the 
- grand stock there which was pourcd out at the flood. 

Man ate no meat for sixteen hundred years, if we are 
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to believe Moses. Jn Puradise Jehovah said to Adam 
*‘ Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in it 
which is the fruit of a- tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat” (Gen. J. 29). After the flood, Jehovah said 
to Noah “ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you; even as the green herbs have I given you all 
things” (Gen. IX. 3). 

Carnivorous animals, the same which we now have, ate 
no meat until after the flood. On the sixth day of Crea- 
tion Jehovah said ‘To every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat” (Gen. I. 30). Jehovah ordered Noah to 
take only two of each kind of animals into the Ark, and 
since they remained in the Ark ten months, the animals 
could not have preyed upcn each other without destroying 
many races (Gen. VJ. 19. 20). Noah wasspecially ordered 
to lay in a supply of food, which, it is evident from the 
terms used, was composed entirely of vegetables ( Gen. VI. 
21). Itisnot stated by Moses, at what time animals began 
to prey upon each other, but we nay presume that, accord- 
ing tu his theory, it was immediately after the flood, when 
man became a carnivorous animal. How the lions, tigers, 
eagies, cranes, and all those animals which now live on ani- 
mal food only, managed to get along in eating grass, is not 
very clear tous. Their teeth and stomachs are unfitted for 
masticating or digesting vegetable food, and if Moses bad 
uoderstood this, he would either not have asserted that they 
fed only on herbs, or he would have explained, how their 
natures have since then changed. And yet we know that 
there were carnivorous animuls, which really did ea¢ other 
animals, thousands of years before the flood, for we find 
their stomachs and excrements iu the rocks. 

The Mosaic myth goes on to state that the first human 
pair were sinners, but were seduced by the snuke, which 
“was more subtile than any other beast of the field.” Woe 
man was the first to be seduced, and in punishment she 
was condemned to give birth to children in pain, She 
brutes are subject to similar puins, but we are not told 
what their sin was. The naughty serpent was punished by 
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a curse that it and all its kind should forever go upon their 
bellies, and eat dust and be hated by man. Did the snakes 
in Paradise go upon feet or walk upright upon their tails ? 
If they went on their bellies before the temptation, what, 
was the punishment ? If they did not go on their bellics, 
were they snakes? Snakes do not eat dust now, neither 
are they universally hated. The Egyptians worshipped the 
asp for many ayes. 

Men before the deluge lived sometimes to be nine hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and generally to the age of about 
seven hundred. The cause of this longevity is to be 
found in the fact that the Ante-diluvians were all 
‘‘ Grahamites,” 

After men had increased for seventeen hundred years, 
Jehovah became so angry at their sins, that he sent a great 
deluge to cover the whole earth (Gen. Vi. VJT. 19, 22), 
and kill all men and animals, except a few of each species, 
which were preserved in an Ark. How the Ark floated 
or the animals lived above the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, whcre the most intense and fatal cold now prevails 
constantly, is not explained. If the animals which inhabit 
the arctic and the torrid zones were now to be carried to 
Mount Ararat, many races would expire in a very short 
dme on account of the change of climate. It is not ex- 
dlained how it was possible for a pair of every species of 
animal to live for months in an Ark, scarcely large enough 
vo hold them, if packed as tightly us pickled pork ; and 
what Ark provided with only one window. Neither is it ex- 
plained what became of the water, for there is not enough 
now to cover the mountains. Though the water stood upon 
the earth for ten months, above the tops of the highest 
mountains, the trees apparently were still flourishing several 
miles down below. ‘The dove found a fresh olive leaf. 
Trees now-a-days are not so tough in their vitality. 

A flood occurred 2300 B. C. which destroyed the whole 
human race save onc family, and since the waters covered 
the whole earth for a year, they must have destroyed all 
the previous works of men. The geologists deny that there 
ever was a universal deluge. The ethnologists say that the 
various races of men, with the same general peculiarities of 
furin, color, hair, and mental capacity existed thousands of 
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years before the alleged date of the flood, as they have 
now. The Exyptologists assert that they have found mo- 
numents in the valley of the Nile, which were undoubtedly 
erected, at least as early as, 3500 B. C. Lepsius, who is 
recognized as the best authority on the chronology of the 
Egyptians, carries his record back to 3800 B. C., at which 
tine there was already an extensive and powerful empire in 
the land of ‘‘ Khem ” as the natives called it. Amone those 
who assert the great antiquity of the Egyptian empire, are 
Champollion, Bunsen, Boeckh, Barrucchi, Kenrick, Lepsius, 
and Gliddon, and no one who has investigated the subject, 
has dared to defend the chronology of the common version 
of the Jewish Scriptures. Milman regrets “that the chro- 
nology of the earlier Scriptures should ever have been made 
a religious question”. What? Would he have Christians 
admit at once that Jehovah inspired Moses to write what 
was not true? And that he afterwards inspired Luke to 
confirm the account of Moses by copying the lineal fore- 
fathers of Jesus up to Adam, so that there is no possibility 
of dodginy the plain meaning of the words ? Brother Mil- 
man is an admirable man, but a poor Christian after the 
orthodox model. If his Gospel says that lions ate grass in 
Paradise, it is his place to swear to it, without making a 
wry face. 

The varieties of haman languages were caused by a mi- 
raculous decree of Jehovah, on the occasion of an attempt 
of maukind, soon after the flood, to erect a great tower 
reaching to heaven, in which they should find protection 
against any future deluge. Jehovah was enraged at the 
nopiety, and smote the laborers with a confusion of tongues, 
so that they could not understand each other. Philologists 
have proved beyond a doubt, that nearly all the different 
tongues nave been changed or corrupted by natural pro- 
cesses from a few stocks. Thus the Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, and German are all akin, and are the off- 
spring of a language spoken in Central Asia four or five 
thousand years ago, as English, French, Spanish and Ita- 
lian have been prodaced ftom a mixture and corruption of 
the Latin and Teutonic tongues. 

Adelong, whose Muhridates is styled in the London 
Excydepedia “ the most extensive and profound work un 
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the subject of languages that has ever yet been issued from 
the European press”, says: ‘‘ The idea must be given up 
that language was communicated to the first men by their 
Creator, or that they were taught the use of articulate 
words by angels, or superior intelligences. There was a 
time, when mankind was but little superior to the brutes, 
when they crept upon the earth—a dumb and debased race. 
This is a proposition which, on a little reflection, offers itself 
to the mind as a first principle, and requires no proof. It 
is true that, when we consider the artificial and complicated 
structure of a European language, which is capable of ex- 
pressing all the shades of thought and sentimeut that arise 
in civilized society, and of representing all the metaphysical 
reasonings of a Plato, or a Voltaire, the production of so 
wonderful a contrivance seems bevond the reach of homan 
faculties But so also, a European war-ship, which, with a 
burden of 2500 tons, and bearing 1000 men and 100 can- 
non, rides triumphantly throngh the ocean, and defies the 
rage of conflicting elements, would appear to the wondering 
eyes of a naked savage as a phenomenon altogether super- 
natural, and it would be impossible for him_to conceive that 
such a work was produced by the hands of his fellow-crea- 
tures. But if he were to trace the art of a modern ship- 
builder backwards, through all its stages, to the fragile 
raft, or the primitive log which had been felled by fire, and 
on which the first trembling barbarian committed himself 
to the unstable element, his astonishment would gradually 
subside, and the supernatural being created by his imagina- 
tion, would gradually dwindle into & simple man. The case 
is similar, when we inquire into the history and progress of 
language. It only requires a little observation to discover 
the stage of its advancement, and to trace it backwards to 
the first articulate sounds uttered by the uncouth child of 
nature. Even when we examine attentively the whole 
fabric in its complete form, we discover clear vestiges of its 
homely beginning. The language, which flows from the 
mouth of a Cicero, or a Newton, still bears the traces of 
those infant ages of the world, when men referred all the 
movements of external nature to the same voluntary power 
of which they were conscious within themselves, when they 
funcied that the wind blows, that the sun goes down, and 
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that the ocean roars, and when, with similar ignorance, they 
feigned mountains and rivers to be males and females.” 

The Pentateuch gives us to understand that Adam and 
Eve spoke Hebrew, and that it was taught to them by 
Jehovah himself, who always used it in conversing with his 
favorites. But we know that the Hebrew was not an ori- 
ginal language: it bears the same marks as many other 
Janguages of having’ been formed from old and rude 
dialects. The Hebrew language had its origin, not 
among the Hebrews, but among the Phoenicians, from 
whom the Jews learned it after entering Canaan. It is an 
incontestable historical fact that the Phoenicians had al- 
ready a well-established nationality and language long 
before the alleged date of Abraham, and that their language 
was substantially the same with that of the Jews, is proved 
by an abundance of evidence. It is absurd to suppose that 
sixty-six persons and their descendants, enslaved for four 
hundred years in Egypt, could have preserved their original 
tongue, or avoided, adopting that of their masters ; and it 
is equally absurd to suppose that, if they had preserved it, 
the Pheenicians would have Jearned it from them, and aban- 
doned their own. Although it is nowhere distinctly stated 
in the Buble that the Hebrew was the original language in 
Paradise, yet it is implied ; and therefore, the Bible is 
guilty of an implied falsehood. 

If the ante-diluvian history of mankind, and the account 
of the deluge be correct, it is singular that the names of 
Adam, Eve, and Noah were known only to the Jews. How 
is it that the older and more civilized nations knew nothing 
of such matters, which, by their very nature, must have been 
amon the most interesting facts which men conld know— 
regarding a subject on which many ancient nations had a 
great many speculations and traditions ? 


CILAPTER X. 


FABULOUS HISTORY. 


‘6 Gulliver {s the most entertaining bonk 
of travels] ever read, but there are 
some things in it which | can 4 be- 
lieve.”’  [nisu Cumare. 

§ 57. A great many fables are inserted.in the Bible as 
historically true. I shall have toom to notice only a few 
of then. 

According to Genesis, there was between Adam and 
and Shem a period of 1658 years, and in this time there 
were cleven generations averaging 150 years each. From 
Arphaxad to Isaac was 490 years, with ten generations of 
49 years each. Between Jacob and David, a period of 
956 years, there were eleven generations of 86 years each 
on an average, showing a wonderful increase in the length 
of the gencrations subsequent toIsaac. During this latter 
period, we have not the years of each generation, ss we 
have during all the rest of the time from Adam down to 
600 B.C. Moses says (Ps. XC.) that in his day, the 
utmost limit of human life was 80 years. 

From Solomon to Christ was a period of 1000 years ; 
and of thirty-vine generations of 26 years each on an 
average, according to Matthew, and of fifty-three genera- 
tions, with 19 years each, on an average, according to 
Luke. Moses says (Gen. XLVIT. 9) that Jacob was 130 
years old, when he entered Egypt, and that the Israelites 
were 430 years in Egypt, (dcr. XJJ. 40, 41), but Paal 
asserts (Gal. ITI. 17) that the time between the call of 
Abraham and the departure from Egypt was 430 years. 
Paul is evidently wrong. 

According to the book of Aiungs (1 K. VI. 1,), it was 
480 years after the exodus that the Temple was commeuced. 
The martyr Stephen, whose words are quoted in the Acs 
( XIZL. 21) as of inspired authority said that Saul reizned 
40 years. David reigned 40 years (1 A. IJ. 11); and 
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Solomon reigned 4 years before beginning the temple ; and 
thus we have 966 years from the birth of Jacob to the 
building of the Temple, iu the year 1011 B.C. In Acts 
(AZJI. 20,) it is said, there were judges over Israel for 450 
years, and yet there were only six generations among the 
forefathers of David, during that time. 

Although the period, during which the Jews remained 
in Egypt is given as about four hundred years, yet so far 
as we can learn by the inspection of the different genealo- 
gies of the royal and priestly families of Israel, contained 
in their Scriptures, there were not more than three or four 
generations during that time. Moses was the grand-son of 
Kohath, who went with Jacob to Egypt (1 Caé. VI 1, 2. 
Gen. XZEVI. 11); and among his contemporaries were 
Korah another grand-son of Kohath, (Num. X VJ. 1), and 
Nashon, the great-grand-son of Pharez, who also went down 
with Jucob. We learn even that Achan, who lived in the 
time of Joshua, and was still young enough to serve as a 
soldier, was a grandd-son of this same Pharez (Josh. VII. 13 
1 Ch. 0.7. 2V.1). A multitude of other instances might 
be adduced of persons, living in or after the time of Moses, 
who were the grand-sons or great-grand-sons of members 
of Jacob’s family when he went down to the land of the 
Pharaohs. The language of /2rcdus gives us plainly to under- 
stand that there were only three kings upon the throne, 
during the time the Israelites were in the land. After 
Joseph's death, a new king arose who had not known him 
and who enslaved the Jews (der. £, 6-11). “ And in pro- 
cess of time, it came to pass that the King of Ezypt 
died ” (/2r. JI. 23): and under his successor, Moses appeared 
and led lis people away. And yet we are seriously told 
that, in the course of these three or four generations, the 
seventy Israelites, who had entered Egypt, had increased 
te more than 3,000,000, having 603,550 fighting men (Num. 
/. 46. 47.) exclusive of the tribe of Levi, one twelfth of 
the nation, Jehovah must have given them a most miracu- 
lous fertility, in comparison with which all the wonders of 
propagation, that have happened in modern times, are mere 
trifles, If my arithmetic does not deceive me, such an 
increase would require that every Jewish woman should 
have given birth to 70 daughters, cach oue of whou lived, 
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and gave birth to as many again. The thirty-five wornen, 
who went to Ezypt, must have had in all 2450 children, 
who begot 84,750 of the same generation with Moses, and 
the next generation numbered 2,966,250. The women 
were kept busy in those times! Bat it is rather inconsis- 
tent with this theory of every woman, having 140 children, 
that in the first chapter of Chronicles, where the genealo- 
gies of Israel with the names of the male children are 
civen for eight or ten generations after Jacob, the women 
appear to have borne not more than six or eight children 
each on an average, and the names of the men who were 
contemporary with Moses or Joshua, instead of nambering 
600,000, do not amount to 1,000. 

It would have been indced a singular thing, if seventy 
immigrants who were soon reduced to a bitter slavery, 
should in the course of three or fonr generations, have 
increased so as to outnumber the native inhabitants of a 
great empire, who were in possession of the most fertile and 
healthy portion of the kingdom : and who are known to as 
to have been an industrious, orderly, and prosperous people. 
The entire population of Egypt now is not 2,000,000, but 
in ancient times, it was greater, probably 5,000,000. If 
the Jews had 650,000 men, capable of bearing arms, they 
must have outnumbered the Egyptians, two to one: and 
we shall be as much perplexed to explain the decrease of 
the Egyptians as the increase of the Jews. Such a decrease 
of the natives or increase of foreign slaves ix contradicted 
by the writings and monuments in the valley of the Nile, 
which throw much light on the condition of Egypt at the 
time of which Moses writes. 

We read that after the Israelites were “more and 
mightier” than the Egyptians (£z. J. 9) the King ‘“ Spake 
to the Hebrew midwives (of which the name of one was 
Shiphrah, and the name of the other Puah:) and he said 
‘When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women 
and sec them upon the stools: if it be a son, then ye shall 
kill him: but if it be a daughter, then she shall live’” 
(Ex. 1. 15.16). In the times when Jehovah managed the 
world, every thing was different from the present state of 
affairs. Two midwives now-a-days could not wait upona 
half a million of married women: nor would a king think 
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seriously of trasting to slave-women to murder children of 
their own tribe ; nor would the task of killing all the male 
children in a population of several millions be entrusted to 
a couple of persons, unsupported by any military force. 
The two midwives, as it seems, did vuot«bey the command 
of the monarch, and Jehovah was so well pleased with their 
pious conduct “that he made them houses” (Jez. £. 21.) ; 
aul for all we know may have given sticks of sugar candy 
to their children, and sung the Egyptian “Bobbing Around” 
and ‘ Villikins and his Dinah,” dancing and making faces 
meanwhile to amuse the durlings of those women who 
** feared God.” 

The chronolozy of the Bible requires us to believe that 
the Jews emigrated from Egypt about the vear 1,500. B. 
C. The inscriptions and pictures on ancient E-cyptian monu- 
ments mike it probable that such a people as the Jews 
were enslaved in Eyvpt. This is admitted by nearly all 
those who have investigated the antiquities of that country. 
But the time of the emigration is not correctly given in 
the Bible. The Pentateuch does not contain the precise 
names of any of the Ezyptian monarchs—Pharaoh being a 
general name for king, not the special name for ao person : 
Sach an omission—equivalent to that of writing a history 
of the American Revolution, without stating that the event 
occurred during the reign of George the Third—deprives 
us of confidence at once in the exactness of the story. 

« Besides this chronology depends upon the general state- 
ment that the period between the exodus and the building 
of the Temple was 480 years (1 A. V7. 1), and upon the 
confused tales in the book of Judges. But when we count 
the gnerations between Moses and Solomon, we find only 
about ten, which at the natural rate of 30 years fur a gen- 
eration, would place the exodus shout 1320. B.C. And 
this estimate is confirmed by the Egyptian monuments and 
several probabilities, drawn from the Jewish books them- 
selves. 

Moses says thit the Jews built the Egyptian cities of 
Ramses and Pythom. Now, these two cities were built at 
the ends of a canal, connecting the Nile with the Red Sea. 
This canal was commenced about 1400 B. C. and the 
cities were the natural couscquence of the euterprise. At 
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this time Ramses the Great was King, and it was natural 
that a city, founded and built in his reizn, should be named 
after him : while it would have been singular, if such a name 
had been given before a Ramses came to the throne. There 
had been no Ramses previous to 1500 B. C. The fact 
that Ramses was the local-god of this city—which is con- 
sidered to be established by the sculptures, found at Aba 
Kescheb —would indicate, according to Exzyptian customs, 
that the city was built, during the reign of the great mon- 
arch of that name. Many other minor facts corruborate 
that indication. ‘The conclusion” says Lepsius who dis- 
cusses the question very thoroughly—‘ The conclusion, that 
consequently the Jews, if they built these cities [of Ram- 
ses and Pythom]} must have been in Egypt in the reign of 
Ramses, who commanded their construction, and could not 
have emigrated several centuries before, rests no longer on 
the identity of the name of a single city, which might be 
explained by the accidental inaccuracy of a historian, or by 
a confusion of dates, but on the connection of a number of 
facts which mutually support and explain each other.” 

Besides “it is known and the monuments—yea even 
the almost-contemporary papyras-rolls—confirm it in the 
completest manner, that Ramses-Miamun invaded and con- 
quered a large part of Asia, and that he held under his 
dominion, for a long time—probably during his whole reign 
—particularly the neighboring lands, the Arabian peninsulas 
and all Palestine. We see also his father, Sethos tbe 
First, engaged in victorious battles against the Syrians, 
among whom the Canaanites are expressly named, and who 
are pictured on the monuments. ‘That was the most gto- 
rious period of Ezyptian history. The silence of the books 
of Joshua and Judges of any such conquest, when compared 
with the particular mention of many shorter captivities 
which Israel suffered at the hands of the neighboring nations, 
appears to furnish additional evidence that those events 
occurred before the exodus.” 

A study of the chronology of the Bible previous to the 
time of Solomon shows that little confidence is to be placed 
in it. The writers had no era from which they reckoned ; 
there is no evidence that the events were written down at 
the dates of the occurrences ; and the bistorical books are 
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marked by the characteristics which are found in the un- 
trustworthy traditions of many other rude tribes. The 
dates are not inserted at the proper times and places : and 
when periods aré mentioned, they are given in round num- 
bers in a manner to show that little importance was attached 
tothem. From Muses to Solomon a large proportion of 
the important periods are composed of forty years, or a 
multiple of forty, showing clearly the unhistoric notions of 
the writers. Moses was 80 years old at the exodus, and 
120 when he died ; Saul, David, and Solomon reigned 40 
years each: and the period from the exodus to the erection 
of the Temple was 480 years. Such a regularity might be 
credited, if recorded by persons cognizant of the facts and 
familiar with the importance of historical accuracy and the 
principles of historical criticism ; but the writers of the 
Bible certainly did not possess those qualifications. 

From Isaac to Solomon, there were twelve gencrations : 
from Isaac to Azariah, Solomon’s High Priest, there were 
eighteen generations : and from Isaac to Heman, Solomon’s 
Levitical singer, there were twenty-two generations (1. CA. 
VI) ; whence it appears that the holy Levites were better 
propagators before the Lord, than those who ate not of the 
fat of the sacrifices. We are told that Ezra (Ezra VII. 
1-5) was only fourteen generations from Phineas, who was 
a priest in the time of Moses (1450 B.C.). This would 
give seventy years for a generation: and yet during less 
than one-half that period, there were twenty kings on the 
throne of Judah. 

§ 58. “ When, * according to the account, the two or - 
three millions of Israclites left Egypt, they were accompan- 
icd by ‘a mixed multitude who went along with them, 
and flocks, and herds, even an abundance of cattle’ (Ez. 
X11. 38). Yet this immense body is represented as having 
been collected, arranged and put in motion in a single day, 
in consequence of a hasty command of Pharaoh given the 
preceding night. The passover was slain on the fourteenth 
day of the month, which, according to the Jewish compu- 
tation, ended at sunset. At midnight, that is on the fif- 
teenth day, the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed 
The same night Pharaoh issued his order for the departure 
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of the Israelites, and during the fifteenth day, they were on 
their march (Ez. XII. Num. XXXJ/II.3). In what time 
could this nation of men, women, and children, with all their 
sick and aged, with their domestic animals, and their oe- 
cessary baggage, have defiled, in the face of an eneiwy, 
throuzh the Red Sea? According to the history, it was 
done in a single night. How long must it have taken such 
a multitude of men and cattle to quench the thirst of which 
they were perishing at the waters of Marah, or by those 
which gushed from the rock of Horeb? What extent of ter- 
ritory must have been covered by two or three millions of 
men encamped in tents among the rocky defiles, the moun- 
tuinous and broken country around Sinai, or along the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea? From the history we should 
receive the impression that they were a body capable of be- 
ing readily assembled, and orally addressed by Moses or 
Aaron ; a body which could all be put in motion in the 
morning, accomplish a day's journey, and at night encamp 
in a particular place: as at ‘ Elim where there were twelve 
wells of water, and they encamped there by the waters’ 
(Ex. XV. 27). 

‘‘The number of the Israelites, we are told, had alarmed 
one of the kings of Egypt. Before the birth of Moses, 
that is about eighty years before the Israelites left Egypt, 
or one hundred and thirty-five [at most three hundred and 
fifty] years after the family of sixty-six males entered it, 
the king is represented as saying ‘ Lo, the people of Israel 
- are more numerous and stronger than we are ; come let us 
wisely prevent their multiplying’ (£z. 2.9.10). Being 
alarmed at their numbers, he resolved to provoke their most 
deadly and desperate hatred. He ‘ made their lives bit- 
ter’ by reducing them to slavery ; he issued an order for 
the destruction of all their male children. After an unsac- 
cessful attempt fully to execute his latter purpose, this 
order is said to have assumed the following horrible form : 
‘Then Pharaoh charged all his people, saying every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river’ (Ez. £122). To 
outrage to the utmost a formidable nation, to exercise upon 
it an extravagance of cruelty, which no tribe of men, how- 
ever feeble, would tamely endure, virtually to declare a war 
of extermination upou the Israelites in the most odious fur 
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which war could assume, are the expedients that Pharaoh 
is represented as adopting through dread of their enmity. 
Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the history. ‘The 
Israelites, as far as appears from it, submitted without re- 
sistance to be made slaves, and to have their infants mur- 
dered as a matter of common usave. The voice of human 
nature pronounces this to be impossible. No people was 
ever so fur degraded below the brutes, who expose their 
own lives in defence of their young. 

‘But the king is represented, at the same time, as in 
dread of their power, and fearful, lest they should withdraw 
themselves from Egypt, ‘lest they should join his enemies, 
and by force of arms leave the ceuntry’ (Ex. £10); and 
according to the narrative, one of his successors considered 
their remaining in Egypt as of so much importance, that he 
manifested the most insane obstinacy in refusing to permit 
their departure. It must have been only for their value as 
slaves that the kines of Exypt were so desirous to keep the 
Hebrews in their land. But how is this to be reconciled 
with an order for the destruction of their male children— 
that is for the }radual extermination of those Hebrew 
slaves, who were such valuable property, that supernatural 
intlictions of the most terrible kind were to be endured, or 
the hazard of them encountered, ratber than that they 
shoald be suffered to quit the country. 

‘‘When, at last, an order for their departare was 
extorted, we find them represented as leaving the country 
in such haste that they ‘took their unleavened dough in the 
kneading vessels, wrapped up io their garments upon their 
shoulders’; and during the first day’s journey ‘ baked un- 
leavened cakes of the dough’, ‘for they were thrust out of 
Egypt, and they could not tarry ; nor had they prepared 
for themselves any provision’ (iz. X//. 34.39). As we 
have before remarked, however, they carried with them 
‘flocks and herds, even an abundance of cattle’; and they 
carried them into the desert which borders the Red Sea to 
the west, where nu supply of herbage was to be found for 
their subsistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they commenced 
their march toward Mount Sinai, through a region of 
frightful sterility. In this desert, they jourucyed for three 
days without water, and as would appear from the preced- 
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ing account, without food. At the end of the third day, 
they were furnished with sweet water by a miracle (Ex. 
XV. 22-25). What number had perished in the mean 
time, is not told. During their whole journeying and resi- 
dence along the coast of the Red Sea, and in the desert of 
Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often difficult to 
be procured, we read of their having a miraculous supply 
only in one other instance (Ez. XV/I.). Their sufferings 
from hunger, we are told, were great before their arriving 
at Sinai, and quails and manna were miraculously provided 
for their support (Zr. XVI). Their cattle, of course, had 
perished, or been killed. The manna was continued for the 
whole forty years of their journeyings, till they came ‘ to an 
inhabited land’. Yet, before quitting their encampment 
around Sinai, they are again described as having an abun- 
dance of cattle for sacrifices, and of lambs for the passover, 
flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of spices. Departing 
from Mount Sinai, they march through ‘a great and terri- 
ble wilderness’ ( Dent. [. 19), the people complained, and 
wept, saying ‘ Who will give us flesh to eat’? and were 
again miraculously supplied with quails (Num XJ). After 
this, their sufferings from want of water return ; but their 
cattle are still alive, for they thus expostulate with Moses 
and Aaron: ‘ Why have ye brought the people of God iuto 
this wilderness, where both ourselves and our cattle must 
die ?? (Num. XX. 4). Thus the whole nation of the Israel- 
ites, and not fhese only, but ‘a mixed multitude who went 
with them’ (Ex. XII. 38) are represented as remaining 
forty years in deserts, where they must have perished but 
for a constant miraculous supply of food ; and as having at 
the same time herds of cattle, which, in their longings after 
flesh, they refrained from cating. The food of their cattle 
wust also have becn furnished by some astonishing miracle, 
of which the historian has supplied no account. Equally 
for men and beasts, an aninterrupted miraculous supply of 
water was necessary ; but the supposition that such an un- 
interrupted supply was afforded, is precluded by the circum- 
stance that four particular cases are specified in which it 
was given (Zr. XV. 23. XVI. Num. XX. 9. XXI 16). 
Tae Jewish Rabbis, thongh in general not apt to startle at 
absurdities, perceived this deficiency in their history, and 
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endeavored to supply it by a tradition, alluded to by St. 
Punl (1 Cor. X. 4) that the rock of Horcb, or the water 
which gushed from it, followed the Israclites in their wan- 
derings. 

“An incongruity, only less glaring, is found in the ac- 
counts of the wealth possessed by the Israelites, while en- 
camped around Sinai, in gold, silver, brass, precious stones, 
fine linen of different colors, boards of setim wood, aromat- 
ics, and various other articles of luxury, and of their skill 
in different arts. They could have acquired neither their 
wealth nor their skill by their employment as slaves in 
Egypt in the making of bricks. Their skill, it may be said, 
was miraculously conferred. But this solution will not ap- 
ply to the casting of the golden calf by Aaron. <A part 
of their wealth, it may be said, that they procured from 
the Egyptians, from whom, before leaving Egypt, they 
asked and obtained ‘utensils of silver, utensils of gold, and 
raiment’ (Er. XJI. 35, 36). The story of their spoiling 
the Egyptians, in consequence of a divine direction, presents 
difficulties quite as scrious as those which it may be brought 
forward toremove. But, however, great may have been the 
generosity of the Evyptians, in gifts of gold and silver, 
utensils and ruiment, it will account only for part of the 
wealth of the Israelites, much of which consisted in other 
stores. Nor is any explanation to be given why the Is- 
raelites, who were removing such a profusion of articles of 
luxary into the desert, and who consequently had provided 
means for the conveyance of them, should have borne 
away in the hurry of their departure their yet unleavened 
dough in the kneading vessels upon their shoulders, and 
should have had no opportunity to provide any store of 
provisions for their own sustenance. If the Israelites pos- 
acssed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I have 
said, means of transporting them. But such does not ap- 
pear to have been the case. The camel is the only beast 
of barden which could have becn used; and there is no 
mention of their possessing camels.” 

§ 59. A large portion of the incidents, recorded by 
the Evangelists as occurring to Jesus, appear. ona close 
exainination, to be mythical in their nature. The Gospels 
were written at a considecrabic time, as we shall see in a 
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subsequent chapter (X XI), after the crucifixion. Jesus 
lived in a country where very few had a clear idea of what 
history is, and with those few he and his twelve apostles 
had no intercourse. So far as we know, no record was 
made, during his life, of his discourses or history. About 
a generation after his crucifixion, Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the few people dispersed, whose recollections of Jesus 
might have furnished exact information, in regard to his 
life, to a historian, or have furnished means for the confuta- 
tion of a mythic biography. In the course of time biog 
raphies appeared—most of them in distant countries— 
which are marked by the charasteristics which are found in 
the myths of Greece, Rome, Hindostan, and Skandinavia. 
Actions are attributed to Jesus because like actions were 
recorded of historical persons, to whom he bore a resem- 
blance—because such actions were expected from the Mes 
siah, predicted in the Jewish books—and because such 
actions were supposed to be natural and necessary to Jesus, 
as the writers conceived him to be. Such a system of com- 
position, though ona mach smaller scale, is now in progress 
in regard to the life of the Mormon prophet, Jo. Smith, 
more particularly in regard to events which are supposed 
to have occurred, when no person now living was present— 
so that there is no possibility of contradiction, except on 
the general principles of philosophical evidence : and these 
are almost as little understood among the Mormons as 
among the disciples of Jesus. This mythic composition 
appears to us fraudulent : it does not appear so to the 
writers, who imagine that the addition of particulars, not 
improbable in themselves, and calculated to describe the 
character, and increase the glory, of their hero, must edify 
the Church, and promote the cause of true religion. The 
narratives of the miraculous conception of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus, the annunciation, the visit of the wise 
men, the dispute of the child Christ with the doctors in, 
the Temple, the miracles, the entrance into Jerusalem, the 
transfizuration, and the resurrection, are strongly marked 
with the peculiarities of the myth : and in many passages 
we are able not only to trace the myth back toa moch 
earlicr age, but we are also able to show its direct historical 
falsehood, in so far as Jesus is concerned. This subject 
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is one, the full elucidation of which cannot be summed up 
in a few general principles : but requires the particular ex- 
amination of all the numerous myths in the Gospels : and 
I shall be compelled to confine my attention here to a few 
of the mythio passages. 

And first of the miraculous conception of John the 
Baptist (Luke I). The events, here recorded, are not such 
as occur in the ordinary course of nature, and thercfore 
cannot be strictly historical : and when we consider their 
nature and subject, they must be, if not historical, then 
mythic. The account was probably written by a Christian 
of the Jewish school, mainly for the purpose of magnifying 
the importance of Jesus, and possibly with a view of mak- 
ing proselytes among the followers of John, by exhibiting 
the relationship of the Baptist to the Christ as his peculiar 
und highest destiny : and also by holding out the expecta- 
tion of a state of temporal greatness for the Jewish people 
at the reappearance of the Christ.* An attentive consider- 
ation of the Old Testament histories, to which the an- 
nonciation and birth of John bear a striking affinity, will 
render it abundantly evident that this is a just view. But 
it must not be imagined that the author of our narrative 
first made a collection from the Old Testament of its in- 
dividual traits ; much rather had the scattered traits res- 
pecting the late birth of different distinguished men, as 
recorded in the Old Testament, blended themselves into a 
compound image in the mind of their reader, whence he 
selected the features most appropriate to his present sub- 
ject. Of the children born of aged parents, Isaac is the 
most ancient prototype. It is said of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, the parents of John, that ‘‘ they both were ad- 
vanced in their days”; so Abraham and Sarah were ‘‘ad- 
vanced in their days” (Gen. XVIIJ. 11), when a son was 
promised to them. It is likewise from this history that 
the incredulity of the father, on account of the advanced 
age of both parents, and the demand of a sign, are bor- 
rowed in our narrative. As Abraham, when Jchovah 
promised that he shall have a son and a numerous posterity, 
who shall inherit the land of Canaan, doubtingly inquires 


* The contents of the three succeeding pages are mostly taken from 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus. 
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‘‘'Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it” (Gea. XV. 
8); so Zacharias asks ‘‘ Whereby shall I know this?” The 
incredulity of Sarah is not made use of for Elizabeth ; but 
she is said to be of the daughters of Aaron, and the name 
Elizabeth, may perhaps have been suggested by that of 
Aaron’s wife (Ez. VI. 23). The incident of the angel, 
announcing the birth of the Baptist, is taken from the 
history of another later born child, Samson. In our nar- 
rative indeed, the angel appears first to the father in the 
Temple, whereas in the history of Samson, he shows him- 
self first to the mother, and afterwards to the father in the 
. field. This however, is an alteration, arising naturally out 
of the different situations of the respective parents (Jud. 
XIII). According to popular Jewish notions, it was no 
unusual occurrence for the priest to be visited by angels 
and divine apparitions, while offering incense in the Tem- 
ple. The command which before his birth predestined the 
Baptist—whose later ascetic mode of life was known—to 
be a Nazarite, was taken from the same source. As to 
Samson’s mother, during her pregnancy, wine, strong drink, 
and unclean food were forbidden, so a similar diet is pre- 
scribed for her son, adding, as in the case of John, that 
the child shall be consecrated to God from the womb. The 
blessings which it is predicted that the people of Israel 
shall realize from these two men are similar (compare 
Luke [. 16, 17 with Jud. XII. 5): and each narrative 
concludes with the same expression concerning the hopeful 
rrowth of the child. It may be too bold to derive the 
Levitical descent of the Baptist from a third Old-Testament 
history of a late-born son,—Samuel (compare J, S. I. 1: 
and L Ch. VII. 27 with Luke) ; but the lyriceffasions in the 
first chapter of the third Evangelist are imitations of this 
history. As Samuel's mother, when consigning him to the 
care of the High Priest, breaks forth, operatic fashion, into 
a hymn (J. S. ZT. 1), so the father of John does the same 
at the circumcision : though the particular expressions in 
the canticle uttered by Mary have a closer resesemblance 
to Hannah’s song of praise than that of Zacharias. The 
sivnificant appellation of John (dear to God), predeter- 
mined by the-angel, had its precedent in the announce- 
meuts of the names of Isaac and Ishmael (Gea. XVI. 11. 
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XVII. 19): but the ground of its selection was the ap- 
parently providential coincidence between the signification 
of the name and the historical destination of the man. The 
remark that the name of John was not in the family (Luke 
I. 61), only brought its celestial origin more fully into view. 
The tablet upon which the father wrote the name (v. 63), 
was necessary on account of his incapacity to speak ; but 
it also had its type in the Old Testament. Isaiah was 
commanded to write the significant name of Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz apon a tablet (Js. VIII. 1). The supernatural 
incident of the narrative, of which the Old Testament may 
seem to offer no precise analogy, is the dumbness. But if 
it be borne in miud that the asking and receiving a sign 
from heaven, in confirmation of a promise or prophecy, was 
usual among the Hebrews (Js. VI/. 11.) that the temporary 
loss of one of the senses was the peculiar punishment in- 
Aicted after a heavenly vision (Acs 7X. 8. 17)—that Daniel 
became dumb whilst the angel was talking with him, and 
did not recover his speech till the angel had touched his 
lips, and opened his mouth (Dan. X. 15)—if we bear all 
these things in mind, the origin of the dumbness of Zacha- 
rius will also be found in the legend, and not in historical 
fact. Of two ordinary and subordinate features of the nar- 
rative, onc—the righteousness of the parents of the Baptist 
(c. 6)—is merely a conclusion founded upon the belief 
that to a pious couple alone would the blessing of such a 
son be vouchsafed, and consequently is void of all historical 
worth ; the other—the statement that John was born in 
the reign of Herod the Great (v. ee without doubt, a 
correct calculation. Thus, we stand bere upon purely myth- 
ical-poetical ground—the only historical reality which we 
can hold fast, as positive matter of fact being this—the 
impression made by John by virtue of his ministry, and his 
relation to Jesus was so powerfal as to lead to the subse- 
quent glorification of his birth in connection with the birth 
of the Messiah in the Christian legend. 

An amusing specimen of the manner in which the New 
Testament myths had their origin, is given by Matthew 
(XX/.1-9), in his account of the triumphal entry of Jcsus 
into Jerusalem. The Evangelist says that Jesus, when near 
the city, sent a couple of his disciples to gct a she-ass and 


a 
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foal which they should find st a designated place, and bring 
them to him. ‘‘ And the disciples went and did as Jesus 
commanded thein, and brought the ass and the colt, and 
put on ¢hem their clothes, and they set him [Jesus] thereon” 
that is on the two asses; and so he rode into Jerusalem. 
The reader will ask how he rode on two asses at the same 
time ; but will not get a satisfactory reply from any of 
the apologists of the Bible. They are all puzzled at such 
a statement. The meaning that Jesus rode “on them” is 
still plainer in the original Greek, than in the English ; and 
the last shift of the theologians is to assert that Jesus had 
some of those inscrutable ways, which are attributed to 
Jehovah, whenever he is detected in doing any absurd or 
abominable action. But why did Matthew write soch 
stuff? To this question we have a satisfactory answer. He 
says of the triumphal eutry 


“All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet ” Zechariah, who wrote “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion! shout, O daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee! He is just and having salvation ; lowly and riding upon 
an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass” Zech. LX. 9. 


The Evangelist understood this to refer to Jesus, and 
supposing that it had been fulfilled, wrote it down so ; and 
understanding that the king was to make his entry on two 
asses, wrote that down in the same manner. 


“ And lo! [when Christ was crucificd] the veil of the temple 
was rent asunder from the top to the bottom: and the carth was 
shaken, and the rocks were rent, and the sepulchres laid open : and 
many bodies of saints who slept, were raised, and leaving their sep- 
ulchres after his resurrection, entered the holy city and appeared 
tomany.” Mat. XXVIII. 52, 53. 


‘‘ Who, it may be asked [says aia were these saints ? 
Not disciples of Christ : for many of them had not died. 
Not unconverted Jews of that time, four to them such a 
title would not be applied. How long had they lain in 
their sepulchres? We cannot but suppose that corruption 
had done its work on the larger portion: and is it to be 
thought that God would recreate, as it were, those moulder- 
ing bodies without some purpose far different from what 
can be discerned ?” 
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Matthew says, (J/. 16) that, when Herod heard of the 
birth of Jesus, “the King of the Jews,” he was troubled, 
and for fear ordered that ‘‘all the children that were in 
Bethlehem and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under,” should be slain. But it is a well established 
historical fact that Herod died three years before the year 
1A. D. Christians say that there is an error in our reckon- 
ing; but our reckoning is vastly more reliable than their 
gospels. Hennell remarks that this wholesale murder ‘‘is 
not mentioned by the other three Evangelists, nor by 
Josephus, although the latter is very minute in detailing 
the barbarities of Herod. The conduct attributed to Herod 
is in itself absurd : he makes nd search after the one danger- 
ous child, to whom the visit of the wise men must have 
afforded a good clue, but slays the children of a whole town 
and the adjoiving country in a mass. It is inconceivable 
that any fit of anger should lead a politic old king, however 
tyrannical, to indulge in such useless and costly cruelty. 
And how could Josephus, who has filled thirty-seven chap- 
ters with the history of Herod, owit all allusions to such a 
wholesale murder? Lardner supposes that Josephus wil- 
fally suppressed this fact, which is rather hard upon Josephus, 
since Mark, Luke, John, and all other historians are as 
silent as he.” This myth was taken not from Jewish his- 
tory, but from an older myth of Hindostan. The birth of 
the Boodhist savior of mankind, Sakya-Muni, was the occa- 
sion of a royal marder of the innocents in the same manner 
and for the same motives, as are recorded of the Jewish 
affair, which bappenced five centuries later. Strauss in his 
Critical Examination of the Life of Jesus has discussed 
very thoroughly the New Testament myths which were of 
Jewish origin ; but those, which originated in Hindostan, 
and were imported into Judea and engrafted upon Christian- 
ity by the Boodhistic Essenes have not yet been inves- 
tigated. 


CHAPTER XL 


CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. 


‘“¢Galliver has such fables but not saeh 
contradictions ’’’ Bo.rrgERoxR 


§ 60. Two contradictory statements can not both be 
true: a divine revelation could contain no falsehood : the 
Bible is full of contradictions and falsehoods : and there- 
fore is not a divine revelation. I presume it may be safely 
said that no book in existence contains so many contradict- 
ions as the Bible. 

In all ages, since the death ofeJesus, these discrepan- 
cies have been a source of annoyance and difficulty to the 
Christian apologists, and numerous attempts have been made 
to reconcile the contradictory passages, but the explanations 
are generally founded on improbable, and-many of them on 
most absurd, assamptions. The more reasonable Christian 
critics confess judgment at once, and say that the text has 
been corrupted or interpolated: the less reasonable assert 
that the contradictions either do not exist, or that they are 
so unimportant as not to deserve notice. Paley says ‘‘I 
do not know a more rash or unphilosophical condact of the 
understanding than to reject the substance of a story by 
reason of some diversity in the circumstances with which it 
is related. ‘The usual character of human testimony is sab- 
stantial truth under circumstautial variety.” I do know a 
more rash and unphilosophical conduct—it is to suppose 
that a book marked, in a high degree, by human defects is 
not human testimony but dicine: —to receive as a revela- 
tion from Heaven an old book, which is notorious for the 
multitude of its absurd and irreconcileable contradictions 
and falsehoods. 

There are many contradictions between different passa ges 
of the Pentateuch, but these have a bearing upon the ques 
tion whether that book was written hy Moses, and accord 
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ingly will be reserved for the chapter on the Genuineness of 


the Biblical Books. 


Other contradictions in regard to mir- 


acles will be reserved for the chapter on that subject. 
The most extensive class of discrepancies is composed of 
those which are found between the books of Kings (incla- 


ding Samuel) 


and the books of the Chronicles. The writer 


of the latter books sought to glorify the kingdom of Judah, 
and particularly King David, and to magnify the importance 


of the Levites: 


the author of Aiags 
more disposed to be truthful and impartial. 


seems to have been 
Some of the 


contradictions are shown in the following parallel passages. 


Kings. 


David numbered Israel at the 
ey tion of Jehovah. 2. S& 
XIV. 1. 


David had concubines. 2 S. 
V. 13. 


David massacred two-thirds of 
the Moabites. 2. S. VIII. 2. 


David barned men of Rabbah 
in brick-kilns. 2. S. AIL. <1. 


David's adultery with Bath- 
eheba and murder of Uriah, and 
the reproof of his wickedness by 
the prophet Nathan are fully stat- 
- in Aings. 2. S XI. 2—AII. 

6. 


David gave up two brother-in- 
law and five step-sons to be mur 
dered. 2. 8S. XAL. 1—1 1. 


Solomon had 700 wives, 300 
concubines, and was idolatroas. 
1. A. NI. 


The incest of Ammon, son of 
Jyavid, and the murder, of the 
ri by his brother. 2. S. 


Chronicles. 


It was at the instigation of 
Satan. 1. Ch. XXL. 1. 


Bi aig ong i not men- 

ti in the parall 

in Chronicles. 1. Ch. yi y. 3. 
This cruelty is not mentioned 

by the Chronicler. 1. Ch. XVII. 

3. 


Not mentioned by the Chron- 
icler 1. Ch. XX. 3. 


All these interesting facts are 
aoe ponte in Chronides. 
1. Ch. XX. 


No mention. 
No mention. 


No mention. 
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Kings. 

In the reign of Rehoboam (son 
of Solomon) “Judah did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and a 
provoked him to jealousy, wi 
their sins which they had com- 
mitted, above all that their fathers 
had done. For they also ont 
them high places, and images, a 
groves on every high hill and un- 
der every green tree. And there 
were also Sodomites in the land ; 
and they did, according to all the 
abominations of the nations which 
the Lord cast out before the chil- 
dren of Israel.” 1. K. ALV. 22-24. 

Abijam “walked in all the 
eins of his father,’ Rehoboam. 
1. K. XV. 3. 


Asa, son of Abijam, did not 
remove “the high places.” 1. A. 
XV. 14. 

In the reign of Jehoshaphat son 
of Asa, “the high places were 
not taken away, for the people 
offered and burned incense vet in 
the high places” 1. A. AXE 43. 

In the reign of Jehoash, “ the 
high places were not taken away: 
the people still sacrificed and 
burned incense in the high places.” 
2. K. AIL. 3. 

Heathen worship in reign of 
Azariah. 2. K. AV. 4. 


The people practised heathen 
worship in the reign of Jotham. 
2. K. AV. 35. 

Hezekiah “ removed the hich 
places, and broke the images, and 
cut down the groves, and broke 
in picces the brazen serpent which 
Moses had male; for unto those 
days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it.” 2. K. 
AVIII. 4. 


CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. 


(cH. x1. 


Chronicles. 
Rehoboam “ forsook the law 
of the Lord and all Israel with 

him.” 2 Ch. XIL 1. 


Abijah was a pious man. 2. 
Ch. AUT 2.11 


Asa did remove “the high 
places.” 2. Ch. AIF. 3. 

Jehoshaphat “took away the 
high places and groves out of 
Judah.” 2. Ch. XVII. 6. 


In the reign of Joash “all the 
people went to the house of Baal 
and broke it down, and broke his 
altars and his i in pieces.” 
2. Ch. XXHI. 17. 

No mention. 2. Ch. AXVL 


The “ did i 
2 Ch AYILa PY 


Hezekiah “ the doors 
of the house of the Lard and re 
paired them” 2. Ch. XXLX. 3. 
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Kings. 

In the Kings (2. S. VI.) the 
priests and Levites do not appear 
on the occasion at all, and sacri- 
fice is offered by David himself, 
whereas under the law a priest 
should have offered it. 


Hiram presented 20 measures 
of oi] to Solomon. 1. A. V. 11. 


The Argmonites obtained 1000 
mercenarics of King Maacah to 
fight aguinst Israel. 2. S. X. 6. 


In the battle 700 charioteers 
were slain. 2. S. X 18. 


For David's offence in number- 
ing the people, Jehovah proposed 
to inflict one of three great evils 
on Judea, one of which was a 
seven years famine. 2. S. XXIV. 
13. 


Solomon “went to sacrifice 
there [at Gibeon] for that was 
the great high place.” 1K. ILI. 4. 
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Chronicles 


In the Chronicles (1. Ch. XIII. 
XV. XVI), the priests and Le- 
vites play a hea part in the 
removal of the Ark by David to 
Jerusalem. 


He presented 20,000 measures 
2. Ch. I. 10. 


They obtained 32,000 chariots 
of war. (1. Ch. X1X. 7.). There 
never were 32,000 chariots of 
war, at one time, in all western 
Asia. 

In the battle 7000 charioteers 
were slain. 1. Ch. XLX. 8. 


The Chronicler says it was a 
three years’ famine. 1. Ch. 
ANT. 11. 12. 


Solomon went to Gibeon, “for 
there was the tabernacle of the 
congregation of God _ which 
Moses” had made. 2. Ch. 1.3. 


In aH these cases the Chronicler shows an evident de- 
sire to conceal the sins or magnify the bonors of Judah. 
Many other cases might be cited, but the quotation of the 

ssages would require more space than can be afforded in 


this book. 


I shall now give some contradictions which do 


not appear to owe their origin to any dishonest purpose 


in the writers— 


There was war between kings 
Ass and Baasha all their days. 
1. K. XV. 33. 


Beasha dicd in the 26th year 
of Asa. 1. KA. XIV. 6. 8. 


Ahaviah was twenty-two years 
old when te mounted the throne. 
2. K. VII. 26. 


In <Asa’s reign, Judah had 
during seven years of 
a'stime. 2. Ch. XIV.1. 6. 


Baasha built Ramah in the 
36th year of Asa’s reign. 2. Ch. 
AVI 1. 

Hie was forty-two years uld, 


when he mounted the throne. 
2. Ch. XXII, 2. 


183 CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. (cH. x1. 


Kings. Chronicles. 
ing Abijam reigned three Abijah lived after Jeroboam's 
years and died before Jeroboam. death, waxed mighty, married 
1. K. XV. 1. 2. 9. fourteen wives, and begat two 


sons and fourteen ee aE 
2. Ch. XII. 1.2. 20. 21. AIV. 1. 
Solomon had 40.000 horses in Solomon had 4000 horses in 
his stalis! 1. K. IV. 26. his stalls. 2. Ch. LX. 25 
There were in the time of David There were 1.100,000 soldiers 
800,000 soldiers in Israel and _ in Israel and 470,000 in Judah. 
500,000 in Judah (2. S: XXIV. 1. Ch. XTX. 5. 6. 
9.) The Jews were not divided 
into the two nations of “ Israel ” 
and “Judah” until two genera- 
tions after this census, but were 
composed of the twelve tribes. 


Matthew and Luke, both give a genealogy of Jesus. 
The former begins at Abraham and comes down to Joseph ; 
the latter begins at Joseph and carries the line up to 
Adam. Matthew says there were 26 gencrations between 
Jesus and Duvid; Luke says there were 43. Matthew 
says “Jacob begot Joseph”, and Luke says Joseph was 
“the son of Heli.” Christians try to reconcile the difficulty 
by asserting that Luke gives the genealogy of Mary ; but 
the assertion has not a particle of evidence to support it. 
A haman biographer, if giving, in such a case, the genealogy 
of a woman, would have stated the fact clearly so as not 
to be misunderstood. Such a method of interpretation may 
get rid of a discrepancy, but it accuses Jchovah, the al- 
leged author, of being little better than a fool. There are 
but two or three names which are found in both geneal- 
ogies — s0 little resemblance is there between them. Mat- 
thew mentions Salathiel and says he was the son of Jecho- 
nias ; Luke says he was the son of Neri. Certainly, Sala- 
thiel did not have two fathers. The supposition that Luke 
gave the genealogy of Mary will not account for the dis- 
crepancies beyond Salathiel; every discrepancy there im- 
plies an inevitable falsehood in the Scripture. Luke says 
that Rhesa was the son of Zorobabel, but the author of 
Chronicles (1. Ch. II]. 1%. 19) says that Zerubabel had no 
son of that name. Luke says that Sala was the son of 
Cainan and the grandson of Arphaxad; the author of 
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Genesis says Salah was the son of Arphaxad ; and he does 
not mention Cainan (Gen. X. 24. XJ. 12). Matthew and 
Luke say that Zerubabel was the son of Salathiel, but in 
Chronicdes it is written that he was the son of Pedaiah. 
Matthew says that “Joram begot Ozias” (Mat. I. 8), but 
in the books of Aings and Chronicles it is stated that Ozias 
was the great-great-grand-son of Joram, — three kings, in 
the direct line, reigning between the two. Dr. Doddridge 
supposes that Matthew intended to punish Abaziah for his 
wickedness by leaving his name out! These genealogies of 
Jesus after all do not amount to much, for if the New Tes- 
tament is to be believed, it does not appear that Jesus had 
in his veins a particle of the blood of any one mentioned in 
all these lists. His only human blood was of Mary, and 
the Evangelists do not give the least hint to enable us to 
discover that she had a drop of David’s blood in her veins. 

A large portion of the Pentateuch is occupied with giv- 
ing directions, prescribed by Jehovah in regard to the 
manner of managing the sacrifices. There directions pur- 
port to have been given when the Jews were brought out 
of Egypt, and to have been written by the man who led 
them out. In later years, it was discovered, that the greater 
the ceremonies the less was the valuable religion, and 
the sacrifices became an eyesore to the better class of the 
Jews. The books of the later prophets contain many pas- 
sages showing that they had little respect for the ancient 
ceremonies. The clearest of these passages is in Jeremiah 
( VI. 22), where he says Jehovah told him ‘‘I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burned 
offerings or sacrifices”. Did Moses lie? did Jeremiah lie? 
or did they both lie? or both tell the truth ? 

The author of Ezodus (VJ. 3) says that Jehovah was 
not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name of 
Jehovah. Yet in Genesis (XXVIII. 18) it is said that 
the Lord appeared to Jacob in a dream and told his own 
name (Jchovah in the Hebrew Bible). And elsewhere, 
(Gen. XXII. 14), it is said that Abraham called the place 
of the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, ‘‘ Jehovah-jireh ;” and in 
Genesis IV. 26, it is said, ‘‘then men began to call on 
the name of Jehovah.” 


18! CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. (cH. x1. 


Moses says (Gen. XX XIT. 19) that Jacob bonght the 
field of Sychem, while Luke says (Acs VII. 15, 16) that 
Abrabam bought it. 

There is a discrepancy between Genesis ( XZ VI. 26, 27), 
and Ads ( VII. 14), in regard to the namber of Israelites 
who went to Egypt with Jacob: Moses says there were 
sixty-six, and Luke says there were seventy-five. 

Did Aaron die on the top of Monnt Hor, on the way 
from Kadesh to the Red Sea (Num. XX. 28), and also at 
Mosera on the way from Beeroth to Gaudgodah, ( Deus. X. 6)? 

In Nehemiah ( VII.) there is an enumeration of the 
men of the people of Israel in detail and in total ; buat the 
total as given by the prophet 42,360, does rot agree with 
the total, obtained by adding together the particulars, 
which amount to 29,818. Watson in his Reply to Paine ad- 
mits the discrepancy, but asserts most positively, without being 
able to show a particle of evidence to support his assertion, 
that the discrepancy is owing to some error in the transcribing. 

David is described as ‘“‘a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war” (1 S. XVJ. 18), and afterwards he is de- 
scribed as “‘a youth”, “‘stripling ”, who bad never had any 
fights save with wild animals, who had never worn armor, 
and who took his sling and pebbles to fight against the 
Philistines, because, after trial, he found the sword and 
armor of Saul too cumbersome. 1 S. X V1/. 33-42. 

David brought the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 S. 
XVII. 54), which was then, and for a long time afterwards 
a city of the enemies, against whom David was fighting. 
1 Ch. XI. 4. 

Abraham did not leave Haran till after the death of 
his father Terah (Acts VII. 4). Terah died one hundred 
and thirty-five years after the birth of Abraham ( Gen. XJ. 
32). Abraham left Haran when he was seventy-five years 
old. Gen. XII. 4. 

Jeremiah (X XJ. 9) advised the Israetites to desert to 
the Chaldeans: and he denied (AX XVJI. 14) that he 
gave such advice ; and then we are told that he was cast 
into two different prisons for giving it. Jer. XXXV/I. 16, 
XXXVIIT. 6. 

The author of the book of Joshua (X. 13) quotes the 
book of Jasher as authority for the arrest of the sun by 
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Joshua, and the author of Amngs (1 K. £. 18) quotes the 
same book to prove the sayings of Saul four hundred years 
later. 

“God did tempt Abraham” (Gen. XXII. 1). “ God 
tempteth not any man”. James, I. 13. 

Saal was much pleased with David before the battle 
with Goliath (1 S. XVJ. 21, 22). After the death of Go- 
liath, David was an entire stranger to Saul (1 S. XVII. 
55). Bayle remarks ‘‘ It is somewhat strange that Saul 
did not know David that day, since that young man had 
played several times on his musical instrument before him, 
to disperse those black vapors which molested him. If such 
a narrative as this should be found in Thucydides, or in Liry, 
all the critics would auuanimously conclude that the traus- 
cribers had transposed the pages, forgot something in one 
place, repeated something in another, or inserted some 
preposterous additions in the author’s work. But no such 
suspicions ought to be entertained of the Bible ”. 

Did Peter deny Christ to a man (John XVIIT, 26. 
Inke XXII. 58), or to amaid? Mat. XXVI. 71. Mark 
XIV. 69. 

Matthew says (X XVII. 34), that, at the crucifixion, 
they gave Jesus ‘“ vinegar mixed with gall” to driuk, but 
Mark ( XJ" 23) says ‘“‘ wine mixed with myrrh ”. 

Judas repented according to Matthew (XXV/J. 3), 
nod it is implied in Acts (Jf. 18), that he did not repent. 
Matthew says he gave back the thirty pieces of silver to 
the priests ; Acts says he did not. Matthew says the priests 
with that money bought a field to bury strangers ; Acts 
says he bonght a field for himself. Matthew says he 
hanged himself ; according to Ads—“ He burst asunder in 
the midst, and all his bowels gushed out”. Matthew ac 
counts for the designation of the strauger’s graveyard, as 
the field of blood, by saying that it was bought with the 
reward of iniquity ; but Acts says it was because of Judas’ 
tragic death there. 

The expulsion of the money changers from the temple 
took place soon after the baptism of Jesus, according to 
John (//. 13), but Matthew (X XZ. 12), Mark (AZ. 15), 
and Luke (AJX. 45), place the event in the last visit to 
Jerusulem, and just before the crucifixiva. 


1&6 CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. (cm. x1. 


John (J. 28, 40, 41) says that Jesus called Simon and 
Andrew, at Bethabara, beyond Jordan, in the presence of 
John the Baptist, while Matthew says (JV. 12,18) the 
call occurred at the sea of Galilee after the temptation on 
the mount, and after John was cast into prison. 

According to Matthew (J//. 16. JV. 1, 2(, Mark (J. 
11, 12), and Luke (JF. 22. IV. 1. 2), Jesus, after being 
baptized by John, was forthwith led out into the wilderness, 
and tempted by the devil during forty days : but John (7. 
33, 35, 43. ZZ. 1, 12, 13) completely excludes the temp- 
tation. He says that on the first day after the baptism, 
Jesus was with John, on the second day be conversed with 
Peter, on the third day he attended the_marriage in Cana, 
then he went to Capernaum, and then to Jerusalem, so that 
it was impossible for him to have spent any forty days in 
the wilderness. 

John the Evangelist (J. 29-34) says that John the 
Baptist ‘‘ bare record” of Christ at the baptism :—“ This 
is the son of God”. Again, a few days later, and long 
before the imprisonment of the Baptist, the latter, in a long 
discourse, is represented saying : ‘‘ The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand” (John I//. 
27): and yet Matthew (XJ. 2), and Luke ( VJ/. 18), 
state that when the Baptist was in prison, he sent two of 
his disciples to Jesus to learn whether he was really the 
Christ, or whether he was only the forerunner of a greater ? 
Mark (J. 11) says that at the baptism, there was a voice 
from Heaven :—‘‘ Thou art my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased”. How then could John the Baptist doubt, 
himself being inspired, and having such evidence before 
him ? St. John must have manufactured those speeches ; 
for Apollos, an ‘‘ eloquent man and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures”, who was a disciple of the Baptist, knew not Christ, 
and long after his death was baptising with the baptism of 
John, when he was converted by Paul. Ads XVII. 25; 
XIX, 3. 

Matthew (V. 12) and Mark (J. 14) assert that Jesus 
did not go into Galilee until after the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment, but John states (///. 33) not only that Jesus went 
into Galilee immediately after the baptism and before the 
Baptist was imprisoned, but even baptised the latter in Judes. 
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While Paul was in Damascus, ‘‘ the Jews took counsel 
to kill him. Bat their laying in wait was known of Saul. 
And they watched the gates day and night to kill him. 
Then the disciples took him by night, and let him down by 
the wall in a basket”. Acts. TX. 23-25. 

But according to Paul’s own story, it was the governor 
that wanted to kill him. ‘In Damascus, the governor 
under Aretas, the king, kept the city of the Damascenes 
with a garrison, desirous to apprebend me. And through 
a window, in a basket, was I let down by the wall, and es- 
caped his hands ”. 

There a number of discrepancies in the different ac- 
counts of the miracle at Saul’s conversion. -, 

The first account (Acs [X. 1-9) says that Saul was 
going to Damascus to persecute the Christians there, when 
suddenly ‘‘a light from Heaven” shone round about him, 
and he fell to the earth. A voice addressed him, ordering 
him to go into the city, and it should be told him what he 
should do. Some men with him “ stood speechless, hear- 
ing a voice, but seeing no man”. 

The second account (Acs X XIT. 3-11) says the light 
was ‘‘a great light” : and those who were with Saul “ saw 
indeed the light and were afraid ; but they heard not the 
voice.” 

In the third narrative (Ads XXVIJ. 9-20) Saul says, 
himeelf speaking, that he went with authority from the chief 
priests to persecute the Christians, when ‘I saw in the 
way a light -from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun # #« # and when we were ali fallen to the earth, 
I beard a voice speaking unto me, and saying iu the Hebrew 
tongue, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks’ And I said ‘Who art 
thou, Lord?’ And he said ‘I am Jesus, whom thou 

test. But rise and stand upon thy feet ; for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minis- 
ter and a witness, both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee : delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, 
to whom I now send thee.’ ” 

The first and second accounts contemplate that Saul 
should be told in Damascus, what he should do for the 
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Lord : and the message was delivered by Ananias accord- 
ingly, as related in another part of the Ads: the third 
account represents the Lord as delivering his message 
directly on the spot. 

Saul was blind from the effects of the light, ‘‘above the 
brightness of the sun” (the affair took place in ‘ mid- 
day”) : and the Lord went to Ananias, a Christian in 
Damascus, told him where Saul was, and ordered him to 
go and restore him to sight by laying on of hands. 
Now, Ananias had a pretty high opinion of Jehovah, but 
he imagined the Lord did not know so much about Saal as 
he ought to before ordering one of his servants to put him- 
self, a Christian, within the clutches of that bloody perse- 
cutor : and he answered ‘ Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from the chief 
priests to bind all that call on thy name” (Acs 1X. 13, 14). 
‘So you see”, hints Ananias, “if I go near Saul, he may 
nab me, and broil me over a slow fire, which would not be 
agreable, as Iam a man of weak nerves ; besides my busi- 
ness requires my personal attention.” The Lord orders 
him to do as he was bid, for Saul was all right. 

Now, it so happens that the lying priest who wrote 
this story, exposes his fraud beautifully. How could Ana- 
nias tell the Lord that Saul had authority to bind the 
Christians? How could Ananias know anything of the 
sort? The priests at Jerusalem, of course, did not tell 
that Saul had authority to scize the Christians, for such 
telling would defeat the purpose, neither did Saul tell of 
his authority, or he would have told at the same time of his 
conversion, and the report of the latter would have reached 
Ananias as surely as that of the authority. The fact is that 
the author of the Acts wanted to make a dramatic story, and 
in making the attempt was green enough to botch the job. 

When Ananias went to Saul he said to him, “ Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest re- 
ceive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost” ( Acts 
1X. 17). Now, according to the three accounts heretofore 
given, neither Jesus nor any other person “appeared” unto 

aul. 
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Paul tells the story differently. He says that Ananias 
came to him and said, “‘ ‘ Brother Saul, receive thy sight.’ 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. And he said, 
‘The God of our futhers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldest know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest 
hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shalt be his witness 
unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thou? Arise and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’” 

On the morning of the resurrection, says Matthew, 
(XXVIILT 1), Mary Magdalene and the other Mary went 
to the sepuichre. According to Mark (XVI. 2) Mary 
Magdalene, the other Mary, and Salome went. Luke tells 
us (XX/1. 55. XXIV. 1—10), that Mary Magdalene, the 
other Mary, Joanna, ‘and other women,” went together 
to the tomb; and John (XX. 1) says that Mary Mag- 
dalene went alone. 

Matthew states that an angel descended from Heaven 
and rolled away the stone as the women came. Mark says 
the stone was rolled away when the women arrived there, 
and when they entered, they saw a young man clothed in 
a long white garment, sitting on the right side. According 
to Luke, they found the stone rolled away, and inside after 
a little time they saw that “two men stood by them in 
shining garments.” John says, Mary Mugdalene found the. 
stone rolled away, and saw two angels “sitting the one at 
the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain.” 

Matthew says that, after the two women left the tomb, 
Jesus met them and requested them to tell Peter and the 
disciples to meet him in Galilee. Mark states that the 
young man in white requested the three women to direct 
the disciples to mect Jesus in Galilee. Luke asserts that 
the six or more women, finding the sepulchre empty, were 
told by the ‘“‘two men in the shining garments,” that Jesus 
had arisen, saying nothing about going to Galilee; and 
therenpon the women told the apostles, who disbelieved, 
and Peter ran to the sepulchre to satisfy himself. John 
says, the one woman told Peter and John that the sepulchre 
was cmpty, whereupon those two ‘‘ran both together” 
to the tomb. 
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According to Matthew, Jesus met the two women going 
from the sepulchre, requested them to send the eleven to 
meet him in Galilee, whither they went, aud where he met 
them, and where “ they worshipped him : but some doubt +d.” 
Mark affirms that Jesus appeared first to Mary Maydalene, 
who went and told his disciples, and they “believed not.” 
Afterwards he appeared to two of the apostles and these 
two told the others, who did not believe. Afterwards he 
appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat and upbraided 
them with their unbelief, and ‘‘so then after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was taken up into Heaven.” Luke 
states that on the day of the resurrection, Christ appeared 
to two of the apostles on the road to Emmaus, and had a 
long conversation with them. That same day he appeared 
to the eleven at meat in Jerusalem, ate ‘“‘broiled fish, and 
of an honey comb,” spoke with them for some time; led 
them out as far as Bethany, and was carried up to Heaven 
before them. John says, that Jesus appeared in the sep- 
ulchre to Mary Magdalene, and the same day in the eve- 
ning, he appeared to ten apostles, Thomas being absent. 
Hight days later, Christ met the whole eleven in the same 
place, and Thoma’ who then saw him for the first time after 
the resurrection, being somewhat skeptical, stuck his finger 
into the hole to know whether it was there yet. After- 
wards, Jesus showed himself to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. The Acts says Jesus was seen of the apostles for 
forty days after the resurrection. 


There is aremarkable discrepancy between the report, 
given by the four Evangelists of the last words of Jesus to 
his apostles : 


Matthew's report: — “All power is given unto me in Heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing 
them in the name of the Father. and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and.Jo, Iam with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” Mut. XXVIIT. 18, 19, 20. 


Mark's report: —“ Go ve into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not. shall be damned. And there 
signs shall follow them that believe; in my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
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serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Mark. 
AVL 15-18. 

ae :—“ Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer, to rise from the dead the third day: and that repen- 
tance und remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And, behold, I send the promise of my Father, upon you : 
bat tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” Luke XXIV. 46-49. 

John's report :—“ ‘Peace be unto you! as my Father has sent 
me, even so send ] yon.’ And when he had said this, he breathed 
on them, and saith unto them, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 
Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whoocsoever sing ye retain, they are retained.’” John XX. 21-23. 

We have certainly found in this chapter an abundant 
rnpply of the ‘circumstantial variety”, which usually 
marks “Auman testimony”; but whether there is any of 
the “substantial truth”, which should mark divine testi- 
mony, may be doubted. Is Jehovah the author of all 
these contradictions? Yes, or no? If not, what is he the 
anthor of ? Do the Christians intend to assert that Jeho- 
vah is the author of all that is true, and the devil of all 
that is false, in their Scriptures ? Certainly, they will not 
assert that any thing occurs merely of itself. Who then is 
the author of these discrepancies ? 


CHAPTER XIL 


INCONSISTENT DOCTRINES. 
“ By thy words thou shalt be condemned ’’ —Jascs. 


§ 61. The Bible contains a record of four alleged cov- 
enants between Jehovah and mankind. The first covenant 
was that if Abraham, and his descendants should observe 
the ordinance of circumcision, and nothing more than that, 
(Gen. XVIT. 10) they should inherit the land of Canaan 
forever, have a great multitude of children, and have Jeho- 
vah for their exclusive God. The second covenant was that 
the Jews should observe the Mosaic law, and in considera- 
tion thereof, Jehovah would be their exclasive God, and 
give them all kinds of temporal prosperity. The third 
covenant was that the Jews, who should act in accordance 
with the requirements of moral law, as taught by Jesus, 
and should observe the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic 
law, should enjoy everlasting and infinite joy in Hvaven. 
The fourth covenant made with Paul, is, that all men, who 
shall be led by the Holy Ghost to believe that Jesus is the 
Redeemer of mankind, shall be saved in a future life. 
With four schemes of salvation so various, it might be ex- 
pected, that there would be some inconsistencies in the 
Scriptures. 

§ 62. The New Testament asserts and the Old denies the 
immortality of the suul, and future rewards and punishments. 
The immortality of the soul is one of the chief points of 
Christ’s teaching. All the New Testament books make it 
a prominent doctrive. In the XVth chapter of the First 
E'pstle to the Corinthians, Paul holds a lengthy discourse on 
eternal life. The sanctions of morality—the rewards for 
the deserving and the punishments for the wicked—are all 
confined, according to the New Testament, to the next 
world. Everlasting and intense delight in heaven, or pain 
in heli, ts to be the portion of every man according to his 
deeds on earth: and surely that sanction shou'd be enough. 
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The Evangelists in no place promise pleasure in this world 
to the followers of Christ, or threaten earthly punishment 
to sinners. On the contrary, the Christians are warned 
that they must tarn their backs on the pleasures of this 
world, if they wish to secure a title to the joys of the next. 
The Lord shows no especial favors here to the faithful : 
“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
end sendcth rain on the just and on the unjust ” (Wat. V 
45): “ He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil” 
(Luke V/ 28): and Jesus represents Dives as being in 
hell, and Lazarus as being in heaven for no other reasons 
than that the former was rich, and the latter poor upon 
earth, Lake AVI. 19. 

The Old Testament teaches that the soul dies with the 
body. A few texts may be found to show that the doc- 
trines of the life of the soul after the death of the body was 
not unknown, but the weight of authority is all against a 
resurrection, The silence of Moses in the law in regard to 
Immortality, is equivalent to an express denial of it. He 
does not use the word. He represents Jehovah as taking 
particular care, after Adam had eaten the apple of know- 
ledge, that he should not also eat of the apple of life, and 
“live forever” (Ger. 1/7. 22).  ‘ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou returo”, was the divine exclamation. 
There is no bint of a futare life—an entire exclusion of it. 
There is no suspicion in the Pentateuch of a deathless soul. 
Solomon, the wisest of all men, gifted even with superhuman 
wisdom (1 A. 2/2. 11), asserts (Lc. I. 4), that man passes 
away, ‘ bat the earth abideth forever”. And again he says : 
* That which befalleth the son 6f man, befalleth the beast : 
even ove thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dicth the 
other : yea, they have all one breath ; so that man hath no 
preeminence above a beast: for all is vanity. All go anto 
one plice : all are of dust and all turn to dust again ” (Zc. 
Lf, 19,20). And elsewhere he uses the emphatic language, 
“the living know that they shall die ; but the dead know 
pot ansthing, neither have they anv more a reward ; for 
the mewory of them is forgotten. Also their love and their 
hatred aud their envy is now pcrishcd : neither have they 
any more a portion forever in anything that is done under 
the sun. Go thy way, eat thy bread with jev, and drink 
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thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now accepteth thy 
works. Let thy garments be always white ; and let thy 
head lack no ointment. Live joyfully with thy wife whom 
thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity ; for that 
is thy portion in this life, and in thy labor which thon 
takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest ”. 
The opinion of Job is equally clear: he says that, ‘‘as the 
cloud is consnmed and vanisheth away: so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come ap no more” (Jod VII. 9.) 
David declares that ‘‘ the dead praise not the Lord, neither 
any that go down into silence” (Ps. CXV. 17). For fear 
that the Jews might adopt the old Egyptian saperstition 
of a future life, Isaiah adds his negative : ‘‘ The grave can 
not praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee: they that 
go down into the pit, cannot hope for thy trath. The &e- 
tng, the ving, he shall praise thee”. Js. XXXVIIT. 18. 
19. See also Job XIV. 7. 12. XX. 26. AX. 32, and 
Psalm CI. 11. 12. 

The Old Testament prescribes a mioute code of things 
to be done, and things to be avoided ; the disobedient are 
threatened with severe punishments, and the faithful en- 
couraged with the promise of great rewards But all these 
rewards and punishments are to be administered on this earth. 
Adam’s sin was to be punished in this world ouly. The 
puoishment of Cain was to be that the earth shoald not 
yield her strength to his tillage (Ger. JV. 13). The wicked- 
ness of the Antediluvians was so great that “it repented 
‘the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at heart ;” vet there is no mention of any punishment 
except the floo. (Gen. VI. 13). Ham’s anlacky eycs were 
damned by Noah, with Jehov:h’s consent, in the condes- 
nation of himself and all his descendants to slavery on this 
earth (Gen. IX. 25). The people of Sodom were strack 
with blindness and destroyed with “ brimstone and fire ” 
(Gen. XIX. 11, 24, 25). Abraham’s willingness to obey 
the Lord was to be rewarded on earth by the increase of 
h’s posterity to be a great nation, with Jebovah for their 
God and protector. No mention is made of reward in 
Heaven (Grea, XXII 17). Deeds, esteemed very mer- 
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torious or wicked, are seldom recorded in the Pentateach 
without the accompanying statement of the swift adminis- 
tration of reward or punishment, according to the merit or 
demerit. The exaltation of Phineas and the destruction 
of Korah were notable cases. And the idea is held out 
that such reward and punishment on earth are to be looked 
for invariably. So, when Moses was giving the command- 
ments, he said to them, ‘Ye shall walk in all the ways 
which the Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye 
may live and that it may be well with you, and that 
may prolong your days in the land which ye shall possess” 
( Deut. V. 33). And Solomon holds the same opinion, for 
he says that ‘By humility and the fear of the Lord are 
riches and honor and life” (Prov. XXII. 4). Jehovah 
sanctions the decalogue not with threats of punishments 
in a future life, but with offers of reward in this. He says 
‘Honor thy father und thy mother ¢hat thy days may be 
long in the land” (Er. XX. 12). The idea of final settle- 
ment with man for all his sins aud virtues, before he leaves 
this world, is particularly strong with Moses, and is set 
forth with great force in the beginniug of Deuteronomy. 
Chapter seventh contains the words of Jehovah, conveying 
assurance to the Jews that obedience to the law of Moses 
would be rewarded by the fulfilment of the promise to 
Abraham (Gen. XVII. 6, 7), and disobedience should he 
punished with destruction. In chapter twenty-eighth of 
Deuteronomy, there is a long enumeration of the blessings 
which Jehovah will bestow upon the Isreelites, if they shall 
be true to him, and of the evils which he will inflict, if they 
tarn away and negiect his laws and ordinances. The bles- 
sings premised are all kinds of earthly prosperity, and the 
long list concludes thus: ‘‘ the Lord shall make thee plen- 
teons in goods, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of 
thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy ground, ‘in the land 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers to give thee.” The 
evils threatened for disohedience are the sword, famine, 
stilence, ° ‘madness, and blindvess, and astonishment of 
* consumption, fever, inflammation, extreme burning, 
blasting, mildew, ull the diseases of Evypt, trembling of 
heart, failing of eyes, sorrow of mind, renewed captivity 
in Egypt; end, finally, “the Lord shall send upon thee 
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cursing, vexation and rebuke, in all that thou settest thine 
hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed.” Not a word 
of Heaven or Hell! It is very clear that Moses was de- 
termined not to patronise those institutions. See, likewise, 
Lev. XXVI 3, 4, 15-17; Ex. XX.12; Ps. LVILE, 11. 

No Christian author, worthy of note, contends that a 
future life was taught by the Old Testament. Warburton, 
in his work on the Divine Legation of Moses, unable to 
evade the plain denial of the soul's immortality in the 
Pentateuch, says ‘‘The absence or omission of a future 
state of rewards and punishments in the Mosaic religion, is 
a certain mark of its divinity.” If that be so, what does 
the presence of that dogma in the New Testament prove? 
Can its absence prove the divinity of one book, and its 
presence that of another? 

§ 63. Moses and Jesus differ tn regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the myth of Adam's fall. The author of the Penta- 
teuch, in giving ap account of the early history of mankind, 
thought proper to introduce the myth prevalent among all 
the ancient nations of western Asia of a golden age, when 
the earth and nature were inconceivably beautiful, when the 
whole animal creation was at peace, when men were free 
from pain and death, satisfied in every want, gratified in 
every desire without exertion, perfectly happy and sinless, 
and even ignorant of the distinction between right and 
wrong. The present condition of mankind is accounted for 
by supposing that the first man violated a command of Je- 
hovah, and for that offense was rendered sinful and mortal, 
liable to disease and pain, and compelled to live in misery, 
and to earn his support by his labor. These were the 
punishments, and according to Moses, the only punishments 
inflicted for the disobedience of Adam. 

Our human ideas of justice require that penalties shall 
be inflicted otly for deeds which are known to be probibited, 
and that the penalty inflicted shall bave been declared be- 
forchand, so that he, who may offend, shall have a proper 
idea of the magnitude of the suffering to which violation of 
the law will expose him. And as the fear of punishment is 
one of the strongest inducements which men feel to prevent 
their breaking the laws, and as that fear exercises the 
greater influence in proportion as the punishment is ander- 
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stood to be certain and severe, so the judicious lawgiver 
will be careful that the penalty shall not be underrated. 
He will not only declare the punishment, but he will pub- 
lish it in language which will not be misunderstood. In 
prohibiting the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil to Adam, Jehovah took the precaution to describe 
the punishment which would be inflicted for a violation of 
the divine command—‘‘In the day that thou catest there- 
of thou shalt surely die” (Gen. ZZ. 17), meaning that he 
should be rendered mortal—‘‘for dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return” (Gen. JI. 19). This language 
clearly implics that Jehovah intended, Adam expected, and 
Moses understood that no other punishment would be in- 
flicted than that threatened, and that specified as having 
been inflicted in accordance with the threat. The lancuage 
of the Lord, when pronouncing sentence on the male offender, 
is given word for word by the conscientious reporter, 
thus: — 

“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake : in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee : 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground : for out of it 
wast thou taken : for dast thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Gen. UL 17—19). 

There is not the remotest indication that any punish- 
ment in a future life was thought of by any of the parties 
concerned: and in fact the writer of Genesis evidently had 
no belief in any life after the death of the body. Through- 
out the whole Bible, the fall of Adam is scarcely referred 
to—never referred to as a matter for which there would or 
could be any expiation—never referred to as subjecting 
man to any other punishment than that inflicted in this life. 
The story of the apple is not mentioned between the fourth 
chapter of Genesis and the last of Malachi. 

In the time of Jesus, the doctrine of the immortality ot 
the soul was adopted by the majority of the people in Ju- 
dea, and was firmly rooted among that class in which he 
hoped to make the most of his converts. Another doctrine 
had also some prevalence—that man was born wicked, that 
he was natorally sinful. Christ and his followers connected 
these two doctrines with the myth of the fall, to which a 
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new interpretation was given. The chief punishment of 
of Adam was not inflicted on earth as represented by Moses, 
but was the condemnation of all men to hell, from which 
they could be rescued only by believing on Jesus Christ. 

§ 64. The Biblical writers had different weas tn regard to 
the number of the gods. In the Old Testament the deity is 
usually spoken of as one—single iu his nature ; but there 
are many passages which show that different doctrines were 
entertained. The Hebrew word Elohim which occurs in the 
first verse of Genesis, and is the only name used for God in 
that chapter, and is frequently used afterwards, is plural in 
its form and means “ Gods,” but it is generally anited to a 
singular verb; as though a later age had endeavored to 
correct the ancient polytheism, but did not dare to abandon 
the old name of the divinities. When Jehovah destroyed 
Babel, he said to himself ‘let us go down.” He forgot 
that there was only one of him. The quotations made in 
chapter VII. of this book, from the history of these pecaliar 
favorites of the Almighty show that idolatry was very ex- 
tensively practised among them during the greater portion 
of the time from the exodus to the Babylonian Captivity, 
and that with this idolatry, polytheism, human sacrifices, 
and the grossest obscenities of phallic worship were con- 
nected. Besides, it is plain, from numerous passages, that 
the Jews before the exodus were not free from polytheistic 
ideas. Jacob said “If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” (Gen. 
XXVIII. 20.) Jehovah saw that Jacob was in earnest, 
and for fear of losing a worshipper, swallowed his indigna- 
tion at such insolence, and brought the patriarch home safe. 
If Jchovah had not done his duty to his worshipper, the 
latter would probably have adored Baal or Moloch. Moses 
ordered the Jews to abstain from going “‘ after other gods, 
of the gods of the people which were round about” them 
(Deut. VI. 14.) : and he declares that Jehovah was the 
greatest of “all gods.” (Ex. XVIIT. 11. XV.11). And 
even in the late time of Jeremiah the same idea prevailed. 
The word of Jehovah came to that prophet, to the effect 
that ‘the gods which have not made the earth—even they 
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shall perish from the earth and from ander these heavens” 
(Jer. X.11). The Lord did not deny the existence of other 
gods, but warned the Jews that they would make a bad 
baryzaio by worshipping other divinities, whom he intended to 
annihilate. Ina still later time, however, the Jews came 
to have a faith much nearer to pure monotheism. Lessing 
speaks thus of the polytheistic idea in Judea :—“ So far as 
we can learn from the Old Testament, the Israelites before 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, had no correct idea of 
the unity of God. Otherwise they would not have given 
the same name to the false deities of other lands, and they 
would not have styled Jehovah thar God—the God of their 
country, and the God of thar fathers. It is plain that 
where he is called the only god, the meaning is that he was 
the first, the greatest, the most perfect. He recognized the 
divinities of the heathens as gods, and he claimed to be 
superior to them in wisdom and in power. So long as the 
Jews foand no reason to doubt the superiority of their God, 
so long they were true to him ; but when they saw that 
snother people, by the providence of its God, surpassed 
themselves in wealth or power, just so soon did they go 
a-whoriog after the strange gods, supposed to be more pow- 
erful. {The prophets spoke of their desertion of Jehovah 
not as athasm, but as infidelity or tdolatry. No Christain 
writer of the present day would say that the Mohammedan 
worships a God different from Jebovah.] But when the 
Jews were carried to Babylon, and had their minds opened 
as by a revelation, and saw a nation with a purer idea of 
monotheism and became more familiar with the writings of 
Moses, they became another people, and were no longer 
capable of running after strange gods. All idol-worship 
wasatanend. If this undeniable change in the religious 
history of the Jews is not to be thus explained, then it is 
inexplicable. They might desert a national divinity, but 
they could not desert the only God.” 

Bat amidst all the polytheistic ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment there is no mention of a “trinity,” and indeed that 
word is nowhere to be found in the Bible, nor is there any 
hint that God is three-fold in his nature. It has been said 
that the “three men” who appeared to Abraham, on their 
way to Sodom, were the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
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the last two were they whose sight excited such wicked desires 
in the hearts of the depraved natives of that place. This, 
however, is an unfounded assumption, and was only resorted 
to as a desperate shift for testimony that the gods of the 
Old and New Testament are the same. There is nothing 
to connect the plural of Elohim with the Trinity of the 
Christians. Moses says ‘‘ The Lord, our God, is one Lord” 
( Deut. VI. 4); there is no hint at three in one. Jehovah 
declares ‘‘ I, even I, am he, and there is no god with me” 
Deut. XX AIT. 39. 

The New Testament is interpreted by ninety-nine oat 
of a bundred Christians to teach that God is one, but is 
composed of three persons. In several passages Jesus is 
reported as representing himself of the same nature with 
Jehovah, as “ [and my Father are one (John X. 31); “1 
um in the Fatherand the Fatherin me” and * Before Abrs- 
ham was, Lam.” John VIIT, 58, &e. 

The three persons of the Godbead are distinct individa- 
a's and can act separately from each other. The Virvin 
Mary was imprecnated by the Holy Ghost (Vat. I. 18 ; 
Luke I. 33), and the child conceived was the Son. In the 
acts of impregnation and conception, the second and third 
persons of the Godhead acted separately from the Father, 
and from each other. What the Father was doing in the 
meantime is not stated. The Son was so far independent 
of the Father that be was not so much in favor with the 
litter at one time as at another ( Lute 77. 40,52. The 
desires of the first and third members of the Divine frm did 
not alwars agree. Tie junior partner said, On Obe Oveasion, 
* Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; net- 
ertheless, not my will but thene be done” Luke XAT. 42), 
Indeed, he frequently used expressions to show that their 
purposes did not always coincide ‘/-4a F305; P39: Vase. 
PTL. 21; AZ2.50). The Father seems to have been even too 
indifferent to the feelings of the Son, and the fatter, In the 
hitter ayonies of the cross, eried out, reproachfally, © Myr 
God, my God, why bast thou forsaken me?” OMirk VV. 
ot. 

It is plain that, if these three persons be one, they are 
not three in the same sense in which they are one. Jesus 
frequently exhibited symptoms of haman weakness; and 
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was it possible for him to be at the same time God and 
man, finite and infinite? Paul says, ‘‘ There is one media- 
tor between God and man, the man Jesus Christ "(1 Tim. 
IT. 5). Could Jesus mediate between himself and another 
party ? When Jesus was called “ good”, he objected to the 
title, asking, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good”? implying that 
there was none good save another—Jchovah (Luke X VII. 
19). The author of Hebrews (V. 8.9) said that Jesus 
learned ‘‘ obedience by the things which he suffered, and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
tion”. How could divine nature be originally imperfect ? 
Or was his human nature capable of perfection ? So, too, 
Paul says Christ ‘‘ pleased not himself” (tom. XV. 3). 
If divine, he ought to have been a pretty good judge. 

§ 65. The Bible teaches inconsistent doctrines in regard to 
what 1s necessary for obtaining divine faror. The Old Tes- 
tament required descent from Jacob, and observance of the 
Mosaic law. Jesus said, ‘‘ All that ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets” (Mat. Vif. 12). ‘‘ He [Christ] 
shall [on Judgment-day] reward every man according to 
his works ” (Mat. XV/.27). James taught the same doc- 
trine, ‘‘ By works a man is justified ” (James JJ. 24). Paul 
and Mark teach differently : ‘‘ He that believeth, and is 
baptised, shall be saved, but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned” (Mark XVI. 16). ‘The just shall live by 
faith” (Rom. I. 17). ‘“ Whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin” (Rom. XJV.23). There is still another doctrine : 
‘* By grace are ye saved through faith: and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works lest any 
man should boast ” (Eph. IT. 8.9). The Old Testament 
represented Jehovab us having no favor for any nation save 
the Jews. However much he was offended at their rebel- 
lions, he never, for one instant, became the God of any 
other tribe. ‘The Lord hath avouched thee this day to 
be his peculiar people, as he hath promised thee, and that 
thoa shouldst keep all bis commandments: and to make 
thee high above ail nations which he hath made, in praise, 
and in name, and in honor” (Deut. XX VI. 17.18). The 
New Trstament teaches a different doctrine : love is the 
fulfilment of the law, salvation depends on faith (Mark 
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XVI. 16); “Jews and Gentiles” “are all under sin” 
Rom. IIT. 9. 

§ 66. The general sprit and purpose of the New Testa- 
ment differs greatly from that of the Mosax law. The Old 
Testament is full of a sanguinary spirit, and, if received as 
of divine authority, never would educate a nation to feel- 
ings of charity, love, moderation, humility, or justice to 
ward foreigners, while the New Testament would have 
such an influence. By the Pentatench death was the pen- 
ishment for blasphemy (Zev. XXJV. 23), for Sabbath- 
breaking (.Vum. XV. 32), for idolatry (Deut. XIII 6; 
XVII.5; Ex. XXII. 20), for filial stubbornness ( Deus. 
XJ. 18), and for adultery (Deué. XXII. 22). Nations 
in the neighborhood of Judea, if idolatrous, were to be des- 
troyed utterly, ‘“‘smiting them with the edge of the sword ”, 
“‘makipg no covenant with them, and showing no mercy to 
them ”, unless it were to carry off the virgins for conct- 
bines, after slaying all the males and married women. 

The following quotations from different books will serve 
to show something of the spirit of the Old Testament : 


“ Thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the 
tongue of thy dogs in the same”. Ps. LAVIIF. 22. 

* Thou shalt not seek their [the Amorites’ and the Moabites’] 
peace nor their prosperity, all thy days, forever". Deut. XXIII. 6. 

“ Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, be 
cause they came not to the help of the Lord. to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty”. Jud. V. 23. 

“ Wretched daughter of Babylon! Blessed be he who shall re 
quite thee as thou hast treated us. Blessed be he who shall take thy 
little ones. and dash them against the stones”. Ps. CXXYXVIL 8. 9. 

« The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : he 
shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked”. Ps. LVLIE 10. 

“Do unto them as unto the Midianites. as to Sisera, as to Ja 
von. at the brook of Kison, which perished at Endor ; they became 
as dung for the earth”. Ps. LYXAIIL 9. 

“QO my God, make them like a wheel. as the stubble before the 
wind, as the fire barneth the wood. as the fame setteth the moun- 
tain on fire. So persecute them with thy tempest, and make them 
afraid with thy storm”. Ps. LYA XII. 13. 

~ Let them be confounded and troabled forever ; yea, let them 
be put to shame and perish“. Ps. LX ANIL. 14. 

~ IT will make mine arrows drank with blood, and my sword 
shall devour flesh“. Deel. VAAII. 42. 
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“ An eye for an eye”, and “a tooth for a tooth”, (Ex. 
XX/.24; Lev. XXIV. 20) was the rule of conduct toward 
Jews—bat toward Gentiles there was “ no merey ”. 

David, in Psalm CIX., thas hurls his curses at some 
enemy : 

“Let his days be few; and ket another take his office. Let 
his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. Let his chil- 
dren be continually vagabonds, and beg ; let them seek their bread 
also out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath ; and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend mercy unto him; neither let there be any to favor his 
fatheriess chikiren. [et his posterity be cut off; and in the gen- 
eration following let their name be blotted oat ”. 

“Tt may be well”, says Kitto (Cyc. Bib. Tat.) “ here 
to notice what are called the vindictive Psalms, namely 
those which contain expressions of wrath and imprecations 

inst the enemies of God and his people (and David him- 
self} such as Psalms LIX., LXIX. LXXIX., and which 
in consequence are apt to shock the feelings of some Chris- 
tian readers. In order to obviate this offense, most of our 

‘ous commentators insist that the expressions are not 
maledictions or imprecations, bat simple declarations ot 
what will or may take place. But thisis atterly inadmissi- 
ble, for in several of the most startling passages, the lan- 
guage in the original is plainly imperative, and not indica- 
tive (Ps. LIX. 14; LXIX. 2. 28; LXXIX.6). The 
truth is that only a morbid benevolence, a mistaken philan- 
thropy, takes offense at these psalms ; for, in reality they 
are not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel [at least not 
the Mosaic portion of it], or to that love of enemies which 
Christ enjoined. Resentment sgainst evil-doers is so far 
from being sinful that we find it exemplified in the meek 
and spotless Redeemer himself (Mark. IL. 5). If the 
emotion and its utterunce were essentially sinful, how could 
Paul (1 Cor. XVI. 22) wish the enemy of Christ to be ac 
cursed | anathema), or say of bis own enemy Alexander, the 
rsmith, ‘The Lord reward him according to his 
works’, (2 Tim. IV. 14) ; and especially, bow could the 
spirits of the just in heaven call on God for vengeance ?” 

Rer. Vi. 10. 

~ The Lord is a man of war.” Er. XV. 3. 
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The spirit of the New Testament is very different from 
all this. 

« God is love.” 1 John 1V.8. 2 Cor. XHIL 11. 

“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you. Mat. V. 44. 

Christ repealed the eye-for-an-cye and tooth-for-a-tooth 
doctrine, and prohibited revenge (Mat. V. 44; Luke VI. 
28; Acts V1J.60; Rom. XII. 14). He said nothing of 
punishing blasphemers, Sabbath-breakers, idolaters, or 
stubborn sons, in this world, and he directed that the pun- 
ishment of an adulteress should be inflicted only by sinless 
persons, which was equivalent to saying that the Jewish 
law against adultery should not be executed at all. JvAn 
VIIT, 11. 

§ 67. The Old and New Testaments disagree in regard 
to the perpetuity of the Jewrsh law. There are few points in 
which the Old Testament is clearer than that the law of 
Moses was intended to remain in force forever. When Je 
hovah chose Abraham to be the father of God’s people, he 
used the following very perspicuous words: ‘I will estab- 
lish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlastiug covenant ; to 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I 
will give unto thee and: to thy seed after thee, the land 
whercin thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession ; and I will be their God” (Gen. 
XVII. 7.8). Whether Abraham had a bad memory, or 
whether the covenant was not of sufficient nnportance for 
him to keep it before his mind, Moses does not say, though 
he informs us that Jehovah repeated his promise no less 
than five different times to Abraham (Gen. X7Z.1-8 ; XL/T. 
14-17; XV. 1-5, 15-21; XVIL 1-8; XXL 35-18). To 
Isaac the promise was renewed but once ( Gen. X ATV. 2-5), 
and to Jacob thrice (Gen. XX VIII. 13-15; XX XV. 10-12; 
XLVI. 2-3). Jehovah did not expressly state on all these 
occasions that the covenant should last forever, but that 
was plainly implied. During the time of Moses the Lord 
frequently alluded to the promise, which he ‘‘sware unto 
Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob ;” but when he found out 
what a stiffnecked race the Jews were, he gave them to 
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understand that the contract was mutually binding, and if 
they would not observe their share, he not only woald not 
observe his part, but he would give them a hell on earth 
besides (Deut. VIII. 20). It was nevertheless very plain 
that he never intended to entirely fulfil his threat, but pur- 
posed to preserve his law to Israel forever. ‘‘The statutes 
and the ordinances, and the law, and the commandments 
which he [Moses] wrote for you, ye shall observe to do 
forevermore” (2. A. XVZJ. 37.). ‘Therefore shall ye 
lay up these my words [the whole law] in your heart and 
in your sonl and bind them for a sign upon your head that 
they may be as frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall 
teach them to your children, speaking of them, when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, ° 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up” ete. ( Deut. 
AL. 18.19). The threats against the Jews in no place 
hint a withdrawal or destraction of the Mosaic law, or its 
repeal to make room for an improved code. Moses said 
(Deut, XX VII. 26), “cursed be the man that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to do them.” So too the 
writer of the CVth Psalm (8th verse) speaks of the cove- 
nant and “the word which he [Jehovah] commanded to a 
thousand generations”. And eight hundred and fifty years 
after the alleged time of Moses, after the Jews had com- 
mitted nearly all their great offences against the law, the 
Lord said to Jeremiah ( XZ. 3), ‘‘cursed be the man that 
obeveth not the words of this covenant.” Besides the 
numerous promises that the covenant with Abraham should 
endure forever, the only consideration for which—circum- 
cision—was always faithfully observed by the Jews, there 
were numerous promises that minor points of the law should 
be sacred forever. Thus, Levi should minister forever to 
Jehovah and be his heir (Deut. X77.19; XIV. 27; XVI. 
a; Num XVI. 40; 270 10). Offerings should be made 
forever (Fir, XNIX. 42). The Mosaic Sabbath should be 
observed forev ri Lx, XX NT 15-27): and the same method 
for washing, and the same kind of oil for ointment should 
be used forever. Lor, XXX, 21, 31. 

The publicati » of the New Testament as a divine reve- 
Intion was an abrogation of the liw of Moses. The two 
systems are almo.t at the eatremes of all known religious 
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codes for mildness and severity. It is impossible to recon- 
cile them, and no suthor has attempted to do so. The 
declaration of Jesus that he came to fulfil the Mosaic law, 
to every “jot” and “tittle” (Mat. V. 17, 18), amounts to 
nothing, when we know the consequence of his teaching. 
And although he bad not intended to abrogate it, yet since 
its binding force is denied in the New Testament, the two 
‘‘covenants” must be considered as hostile to each other. 

§ 68. The Christian’s excuse for the inconsistencies of 
his different revelations, is that maukind, in different stages 
of society, required different teachings. Archbishop 
Whately says, ‘‘ Any one who regards the Bible, as many 
Christians do, as one book, containing divine instructions, 
without having formed any clear notions of what Coes, and 
what does not, belong to each dispensation, will of course 
fall into the greatest confusion of thought He will be 
like a man who should have received from his father, at 
various times, a great number of letters containing direc- 
tions as to his conduct, from the time when he was a little 
child just able to read, till he was a grown man; and who 
should lay by all these letters with care and reverence, but 
in a confused heap, and should take up any one of them at 
random, and read it without any reference to its date, 
whenever he needed his father’s instructions how to act.” 
If this defense be sufficient, how are we to know that the 
Koran and the Book of Mormon are not divine revelations ? 
What right have we to assert that Pythagoras and Sakya- 
Mupbi were not inspired ?, How do we know that the leader 
of the Chinese rebels and the Medicine-men of the Sioux 
Indians are not in direct communication with God, as they 
claim to be? What rigbt have we to say that their doc- 
trines are not suited to their respective tribex? According 
to this doctrine, either there is no truth, or Jehovah in- 
aes his prophets to teach lies. Speak up plainly : which 
is it 


CHAPTER XIIL 


BAD MORALITY. 


‘‘ Religion and morality, ad they now stand, 
compose a practical code of misery and servi- 


tude; the genius of human happiness must 
tear every leaf from the accursed book of God 
ere man can read the inscription on his heart.’? 
—SHELLEY. 


§ 69. If an omnipotent, all-wise, and all-good Governor 
of the universe should give a written revelation as a guide 
for men in their actions upon earth, it might reasonably be 
presumed that such revelation would contain a perfect code 
of moral law. Almost every transaction of human life has 
a close connection with some important question of morality, 
which may be said to comprise within itself the welfare of 
the race. And yet, all-important as moral laws are to bu- 
manity, men differ greatly in regard to them. Polygamy, 
concubinage, slavery, castes, despotic governments, thieving, 
marder, religious intolerance, celibacy, non-resistance to 
evil, and revenge have always been, and are now considered | 
by some persons to be right, and by others to be wrong. 
Not these things alone, but a vast number of other minor 
matters, which come home every day to every member of 
society, are connected with disputed questions of morality. 
Certainly then, a book-revelation, if given at all, would 
throw new and valuable light on these points. It would 
expressly command our chief duties, and expressly forbid 
all offenses against morality, into which we are the most 
likely to fall. The prohihitory portion of the law would 

robably mention more particulars than the mandatory : as 
it 18 more easy to say what should not, than what should 
be done. Thus, the Mosaic decalogue contains niue prohi- 
bitory, and but one mandatory clause. And all those 
actions, which are of common occurrence, and have much 
influence on the courxe of human affairs, whicb are not ex- 
_pressly prohibited, are understood to be permitted and 
proper. Under our civil laws, every act is legal which is 
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not made criminal by an express law. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the civil law does not prohibit deeds admitted by all 
to be evil, because the law could not be enforced, or for 
some similar reason : but no such cause can operate in moral 
cudes which, in that character, cannot be enforced by men. 
The moral law finds its sanctions in the conscience alone, 
and it cannot omit to forbid every evil action. Every act, 
not prohibited in a perfect moral code, must be not only 
permissible, but in every respect,- morally right. Every 
one will admit that if a moral code were given. by divine 
revelation, it would be perfect. _I:. these principles be cor- 
rect, then I can safely declare that the Christian Scriptures - 
are not a divine revelation. 

§ 10. The Buble legalizes Slavery. Moses commands 
“of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you—of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which 
they begot in your land: and they shall be your possession. And 
ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession ; they shall be your bondmen forever.” 
Lev. XXV. 45. 46. : 

The passages in which the great Jewish lawgiver expressly 
recognised the existence, legality, and propriety of slavery 
are entirely too numerous to be all quoted here: and in 
fact, it is not necessary to quote them ; for there fs not a 
word in the Bible against human bondage, and if there were 
nothing for it, it would still be permitted by the law of in- 
terpretation above referred to—a law which is well under- 
stood to be correct in all judicial tribunals. But a few more 
quotations and remarks on the subject may not be out of 
place. In the tenth commandment, the binding force of 
which Jesus recognised, Moses said ‘“‘neither shalt thou 
covet thy neizhbors house, his field, or his man-serrant 
or his maid-serrant, his ox or his ass” (Deut. V. 21). The 
word translated “servant” is well understood to mean 
slave, property. So, in another passage, the lawgiver says, 

“ Ifa man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, and he die 
uider his hand, he shall ‘be syrely punished. Notwithstanding. if 
he continue a dav or two, he s not be punished : for he ts his 
money.” Ex. AXE. 20, 21. 


That passage -hows the meaning of the word “ servant,” 
ani shows alo that the “servants” were the mere moury 
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of their masters, so long as they were not murdered out- 
right. Thus, we see that slavery was not only permittcd 
and legalized, but even expressly ordained and wade a duty 
to his chosen people, by Jehovah. 

- Itis not to be supposed likely that God Almighty would 
change his views of morality : and it is not to be believed, 
except upou the strongest possible evidence, that he has 
done so. Christians, whose morality is far superior to that 
of the Bible, say that slavery is prohibited in the New 
Testament : but the thought has a wish for its father, and 
bliudness for its mother. Jesus never said a word against 
slavery ; he never used the little sentence, so easily to be 
spoken “human bondage is contrary to morality and should 
be prohibited by civil law.” He never hinted any disap- 
proval of it. He never spoke of the blessings of freedom, 
never lamented the miseries of slavery. Ife directed those 
who believed to sell all their property and follow him ; he 
did not say they should set free their slaves. He said that 
man's whole duty to his fellow-man was tanzht by Moses 
in the words ‘“‘love thy neighbor os thyself” (Wat. X XI. 
36—40. Ler. XJX. 18) and there is no good reasun to 
suppose that he understood the phrase to mean anything 
more than Moses meant when he first used the same words. 
The maxim was not at all inconsistent with slavery accord- 
ing to the writers of the Pentateuch, and had Jesus adopted 
a different interpretation from that universally received, by 
those to whom he spoke, be should have said so. Jesus 
then recognised the legality of slavery. 

And so did the apostles. Paul said not a word against 
it, and he had not shunned to declare ‘‘all the counsel of 
God” (Acts XX. 27). On the contrary he frequently ex- 
horted * servants” to obey their masters, and he declared 
that ‘there is no power but of God” and thus whosoever 
“resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God” and 
should receive ‘‘damnation.” So also he said that, if a man 
was “called” to be a ‘servant”, that is, if he was born in 
slavery, he should abide in the calling, but if he should be 
“made frre” he should aceept the emancipation. The 
slave's attachment to the condition to which he was “ called” 
should not be sw strong, as to make him refuse freedom when 
offered to hin ( 1. Cor. VII. 20—22). Paul was not an 
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ebolitionist : no, he was an illustrious ‘“‘ doughface.” Bat 
he was consistent : he worked up to his rule. He once 
found a fugitive slave, named Onesimus, in his congregation, 
and instead of putting him on some ‘“ underground rail- 
road,” he sent him back to his master Philemon, with a let- 
. ter addressed to the latter, in which the self-styled ‘‘ apostle” 
asked kind treatment for the slave, but gave no hint that 
slavery is wrong, or that there was anything in this case to 
distinguish it from that of fugitive slaves generally. Peter 
evidently was of the same opinion with Paul, as will suffi- 
ciently appear from a number of passages, quoted in a sub- 
sequent part of this chapter, ordering the faithful to submit 
to all the social and political circumstances and instita- 
tions in, or under, which they might be placed. 

Neither was slavery an unknown thing in the days of 
Jesus, in the Roman empire. The founders of Christianity 
could not possibly overlook it. In the second chapter of 
the Decline and Fall, Gibbon ‘‘ shows * from standard 
authorities that Rome at this time [during the lives of the 
apostles] swayed its sceptre over one hundred and twenty 
millions of souls; that in every province and in every family 
absolute slavery existed ; that it was at least fifty years 
later than the date of Peter's letters, before the absolute 
power of life and death over the slave was taken from the 
master, and committed to the magistrate ; that about sixty 
millions of souls were held as property in this abject condi- 
tion ; that the price of a slave was four times that of an 
ox ; that their punishments were very sanguinary ; that in 
the second century, when their condition began to improve 
a little, emancipation was prohibited, except for great per- 
sonal merit, or some public service rendered to the state ; 
and that it was not til] the third or fourth generation after 
freedom was obtained, that the descendants of a slave 
could share in the honors of the state. This”, says 
Stringfellow, ‘‘is the state, conditwn, or relation among the 
members of the apostolic churches, whether among Gentiles, or 
Jews, which the Holy Ghost by Paul for the Gentiles, and 
Peter for the Jews, recognized as lawful”. «» = # + 

* I quote this from ‘“‘Scriptaral and Statistical Views in favor of 


Slavery, by Thornton Stringfellow, D.D.”, after having looked at Gilboa 
and seen that it is correct. 
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Now, I ask, can any man, in his proper senses, from these 
premises bring himself to conclude, that slavery is abolashed 
by Jesus Christ, or that obligations are imposed by bim 
upon bis disciples that are subversive of the institution ? ” 

No, Brother Stringfellow | The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
lends neither aid nor comfort to the abominable doctrine of 
“inalienable human rights ”, which were promulgated by 
the “infidels ” of France, and incorporated in the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence by that arch-enemy of the 
Gospel, Thomas Jefferson. Those Christians who assert 
& contrary doctrine, are afflicted by a desire to make them- 
selves better than their Bible and their Savior ; and my 
candid belief, Stringfellow to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is, that they have succeeded, in so far as slavery is con- 
cerned. 

I shall not argue the question of the morality of slavery ; 
1 take it for granted that it is horribly wrong ; and that 
the Bible is wrong in approving the accursed system of 
homan bondage. 

§ Tl. The Bible sanctions polygamy and conculinage. 
Abraham hada concubine, Jacob had two wives, and David 
and Solomon numbered their wives and concubines by the 
handreds. Both, polygamy and concubinage, were common 
in Israel, as it appears from the Old Testament, for hundreds 
of years, but never were they forbidden by the law or the 
prophets. Moses was even in favor of concubinage, and, 
after a successful invasion of the Midianite territory by a 
Jewish army, he issued the following order—“ Kill every 
male among the little ones [the men ‘had been slaughtered 
before, in accordance with the mercifel commands of Jeho- 
vah], and kill every woman that hath known man by lying 
with him. But all the woman-children that have not known 
a man by lying with bim, keep alive for yourselves” ( Num. 
XXXTI. 17, 18). Slavery implies concubinage, and Moses 
made provision in his law for the case that a Jew should 
take a slave-woman to his bed (Ez. XXJ. 7, Deut. XXL. 11- 
14). He even provides that where there are children by 
two wives, the eldest son shall be entitled to ‘‘a double 
portion of all that he (the father] hath,” even though tho 
father hate the son and the mother, and love another wife 
and her son (Deut. XXJ. 15-17). And in case that one 
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of several married brothers died, Moses required one of the 
surviving brothers to take the widow to wife in addition to 
the matrimonial stock on hand (Deut. XXV. 1-9). The 
great lawgiver takes frequent occasion to denounce adaltery 
and other sins of lechery, but he never includes concubinage 
or polygamy under that head. The New Testament indirectly 
recognizes the legality of polygamy by silence in regard to 
it. Neither Jesus nor his apostles ever said a word against 
it ; and it was a common practice in theirday. They could 
not have been ignorant of that fact. The only expression used 
by Christ, which can be interpreted to disapprove of poly- 
gamy, was that man and wife should be “ no more twain but 
one flesh” (Mat. X/X. 5,6). But in this phrase he only 
repeated the words of Moses, who said ‘‘ Therefore shal! a 
mau leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave anto 
his wife; and they shall be one flesh” (Gen. I/. 24). That 
expression, when used by Moses, did not forbid polygamy, 
and why should it when used by Jesus? Paul said every 
man should have ‘“‘ his own wife” and every woman have 
‘her own husband” (1. Cor. VII. 21), but this is not suf- 
ficiently explicit to repeal the law of Moses, sanctioned by 
centuries of practice among God’s chosen people, and finally 
confirmed by the silence of Jesus. The Mormons say that 
Paul meant that every man should have at least one wife. 
§ 72. The Pentateuch legalized revenge. Moses said 

‘“‘ Breach [wound] for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth ; 
as he that causeth a blemish in a man, so shall it be done 
to him again” Ler. XXIV. 20}. The Jewish law allowed, 
and even required the nearest relative of a man who had 
been killed by his fellow, to follow and slay the homicide, 
even if the latter was excusable or even justifiable in the 
killing (Deut. X7X. 4-6). Kitto remarks ‘‘ The Mosaical 
law (Num. AXXV. 31) expressly forbids the acceptance 
of a ransom for the forfeited life of a murderer, althongh it 
mivht be saved by his secking an asylum at the altar of the 
etabernacle, in case the homicide was accidentally committed 
(£zr. XXI. 13, 1 A. 50; 77. 28). If, however, after 
Judaism had been fully developed, no other sanctuary had 
been tolerated bat that of the Temple at Jerusalem, the 
chances of escape of such a homicide from the hands of the 
avenger ere he reached the gates of the ‘Temple, must have 
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become less in proportion to the distance of the spot, where 
the murder was committed, from Jerusalem ; six cities of 
refuge were, therefore, appointcd for the momentary safety 
of the murderer, in various parts of the kingdom, the roads 
to which were kept in good order to facilitate escape. Thi- 
ther the avenger durst not follow him, and there he lived in 
safety, until a proper examination had taken place before the 
authorities in order to ascertain whether the murder was a 
wilfal act or not. In the former case he was instantly deli- 
vered up to the goel, or avenger of blood, against whom not 
even the altar could protect him (Er. XXJ. 14; 1 A. I. 
29) ; in the latter case, though he was not actually deliver- 
ed into the hands of the goe, he was, notwithstanding, not 
allowed to quit the precincts of the town, but was obliged to 
remain there all his lifetime, or till the death of the high 
priest.” 

‘§ 73. The Bible justifies treachery and assassinatwn. 
While the Jews were in captivity among the Moabites, 
Jehovah ‘ raised up a deliverer” for his chosen people in 
the person of Ehud, who, pretending to have a secret 
errand for the king of the Muabites, was admitted to the 
roval presence alune, and then assassinated the monarch, 
thus bringing on a state of affairs, which ended in the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews (Jud.J/I. 15-22). It does not 
appear from the sacred record that the king had been 
guilty of any wrong: on the contrary, Jehovah had 
“strengthened Eylon, the king of Moab, against Israel,” 
and aided him to enslave them. Not long afterward ‘‘ the 
Lord sold” the children of Israel into the bands of Jabin, 
the king of Hazor, whose captain was Sisera. Sisera was 
defeated in a battle with the Jews, and fied from the field 
“to the tent of Jacl, the wife of Heber the Kenite ; for 
there was peace between Jabin, the king of Hazor, and the 
house of Heber, the Kenite.” Jael went out to mect Sisera, 
aod said to him, ‘‘ Turpin, my Lord, turn in to me: fear 
not.” Sisera went in, and lay down to sleep: and Jael 
smote a nail into his temple with a hammer, and killed 
him (Jud. (VV. 15-21). This treachery and assassination, 
instead of being denounced as sinful, is apheld as a model 
of virtue, and Deborah, au inspired prophetess. ‘Jud. 7.4), 
composed a song in honor of the deed. She says, ‘ Blessed 
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above women shall Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
be” (Jud. V. 24), and gives especial praise to the deceit- 
ful cunning which preceded the assassination. Rahab, the 
harlot, was also elevated to high honor for treachery. Joss. 
IT, VI. 1%, 25. 

74. The Bible jushfies oppression of the Geniiles. The 
writers of the Old Testament do not recognize the human 
rights, or pay any regard to the feelings of the Gentiles. 
The Jews were justified, according to the directions of Je 
hovah, in taking to themselves all the possessions of the 
heathens, and if they resisted, they were to be slaughtered, 
one and all, unless with the exception of the virgins, who 
might be kept alive as captives and chambermaids—or 
chamber-girls. If a Jew was so wicked as to take a free 
Gentile woman to wife, he was guilty, by so doing, of a 
great crime, and any other Jew, if we may judge by the 
case of Phineas, had a right to assassinate him, and thé as- 
sassin, by that deed, was certain to gain the favor of his 
fellow-citizens, and of the great Jehovah. The meat of the 
animals, which died by disease, was forbidden to the chit- 
dren of Israel; but they were told by Jehovah that they 
might sell it to the stranger within their gates. The Jew 
might lend money to the stranger upon interest, but not to 
a brother Jew. Usury demanded of the latter, would have 
offended Jehoyah ; but he cared nothing aboot the Ger- 
tiles. Some persons are under the impression that the 
Lord required his ‘‘ peculiar people ”, when about to enter 
Canaan, to exterminate all the Phenician Gentiles, dwelt 
ling therein, at once ; but this is a mistake. He said “ Ye 
may not destroy them at ounce, lest the wild beasts increase 
upon you”. Ex, XXIL. 29. 30. Deut. VL. 22. 

There are a few precepts of a high morality scattered 
through the Pentatfeuch, but they are completely lost in the 
great mass of grosser matter. The teaching, “ love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is most effectively contradicted, and 
its influence for good destroyed, by its insertion in the 
midst of sucb a multitude of priestly rules as are contained 
in Leviticus The pervading spirit of the Otd Testament 
is wrong. The book was the work of rude men in a rade 
age, when every tribe in Western Asia had its exclusive 
language or dialect ; when, for want of a common language, 
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and in the absence of commercial relations, there was little 
friendly intercourse between foreign nations, and when each 
tribe had its separate priesthood which found its intcrest in 
discouraging all mixture with foreign uations. The Jews, 
though the favorites of Heaven, were governed according 
to a code far more Lloody and illiberal than that which pre- 
vailed among many other nations of the same ages. Morell 
acknowledges that ‘‘an imperfect morality is plainly dis- 
cernible throughout the period of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and frequently embodied too in the Old Testa- 
meat Scriptures. The fierce spirit of warfare, the law of 
retaliation, the hatred of enemies, the curses and impreca- 
tions poured upon the wicked, the practice of polygamy, 
the frequent indifference to deception to compass any desir- 
able purposes, the existence of slavery, the play, generally 
speaking, given to the stronger passions of our nature—all 
these bespeak a tone of moral feeling far below that which 
Christianity has unfolded”. Even if the writings of Moses 
and the other Jewish prophets had not expressly taught the 
Hebrews to systematically violate the rights of the poor 
and strange persons, yet the lineaments in which Jehovah 
and his favorites are painted, would be enough to show that 
no higfi morality could prevail where these Scriptures were 
received as divine. The Mosaic Deity was a cruel, blood- 
thirsty, vindictive, chungeable, deceitful character, who de- 
lighted in slaying tens of thousands to avenge a fancied 
insalt, or in leading bis blind worshippers to slay the males 
and married women, and carry off into captivity and con- 
cabinage the unprotected virg:ns of some heathen tribe. 

§ 75. The New Testament terches slavish submission to all 
kinds of tyranny. The morality of Jesus is full of mildness, 
humility, and charity. A common expression among Chris- 
tian writers is, that his moral precepts are sufficient in 
themselves to prove his divine twission and to entitle the 
Bible to our belief and reverence. Many of the greatest 
and porest freethiukers have not hesitated to declare that 
there were no rules of moral conduct equal to those con- 
‘tained in the Sermon on the Mount. But on this point, as 
in regard to the moral character of Jesus, I must pnt my- 
relf in opposition to the Weight of unthority among my 
friends, ax well as my foes, in relizions opinions. Milduess, 
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humility, charity, and sympathetic love for the suffering 
are far from making up the full list of virtues demanded by 
a high morality. I venture to contend that the moral 
teachings of Jesus are very objectionable, and that no 
man can live by them, or should endeavor to live by 
them. They are, indeed, mild and kind in spirit, but 
they err as much in inculeating humility, as did Moses upon 
the other side in enconraging his followers to hate and des- 
pise and avoid all Gentiles. The founder of Christianity 
could not tolerate the old Hebrew law of ‘‘ an eve for an eye”, 
and ‘a tooth for a tooth”, and “ blood for blood ”—even 
if the first blood had been shed accidentally or justifiably ; 
but he taught that the cluld must submit to the parent, 
the wife to the husband, the servant and the slave to the 
master, and the subject to the ruler ; and all this uncondition- 
ally. His teaching will appear more clearly from the texts : 
Servants must obey ther masters. Eph. VIL 5. 7; Col. 
WT.22; 1. Tim. VILL; Tut. 9; 1, Pet. 1.11. 


“ Servants obey in all things your masters.” Cod. IT. 22. 

« Tet as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters as worthy of all honor.” 1. Tim. VI. 1. 

« Exhort servants to be obedient to their own masters, and to 
please them well in all things.” Titus IT. 9. 

“Servants be subject to vour masters with all fear; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 1. Peter IT. 18. 


Wices must obey thar husbands. Eph. V. 22—24. 33; 
Col. 17.18; Tet. (1.5; 1. Pet. HT 1. 

«A man indeed « «x isthe image and glory of God; but the 
woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the man created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man.” 1. Cor. XL. 7—9. 

“The head of everv man is Christ, and the head of the woman 
is the man.” 1. Cor. XJ. 2. 

It would appear from these texts that as Jesus mediates 
between man and God, so does the husband mediate be- 
tween the woman and Jesus. Is it proper for women to 
pray to be saved for the sake of our Lord Jesas Chnist ” 
Should it not be “for the sake of Our Lord, my husband ” 

The people must obey the priest. Mat. X. 14; Luke X16: 
1. Cor. {Vo 1 ® 


“Obey them that have rule over you, and submit yourseires 
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for watch for your souls, as they that must give account.” 
Heb. AUT. 7. 1%. 
Subjects must obey their Rulers. 

« Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers: For there 
ig no power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God 
{Tyraots, dem.agogues and fools included]. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselvcs damnation.” Rom. XIII. 1. 2. 

“He ri ruler] is the minister of God to thee for good.” 
Rom. AMT 4 

« Put them in mind to be sabject to principdlities and powers, 
to obey magistrates.” Titus IIT. 1. 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake : whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto governors as 
unto them that are sent by him.” 1 Peter IJ. 13. 14. 

Pray and give thanks “ for kings and for all that are in author- 
ity.” 1, Tim. I. 2. 


Men must never resist oppression. 

“T say anto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy nght cheek, tarn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” fat. V. 39-42. 

+ Unto him that amiteth thee on one cheek, offer also the other ; 
7 Ses that taketh away thy goods ask them not again.” Luke 

“ Being persecuted, we suffer i” 1 Cor. IV. 12. 

“Christ also ruffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
shoald foliow his steps.” 1. Peter II. 21. 

. These precepts may appear to be full of the spirit of 

love and hamility ; they may appear very beautiful, and 
purely philanthropic ; but, if put in practice by any larye 
community of men, they would be productive of more evil 
than the bloody code of Moses. If they be true, all politi- 
cal and social institutions are established with Jehovah’s 
approval ; all magistrates, all heads of families, all slave- 
owners—indeed, all persons having power to injure another 
or compel him to service—are appointed to their positions 
by him ; and however evil they may appear to be, it is still 
the daty of every Christian to submit, and when smitten on 
one check, to turn the other. The Christian should presume 
that the possession of power by the wicked is destined for 
some good purpose by an inscrutable Providence, whose 
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ways are beyond human ken; and that the oppression of 
the righteous is the chastening which He inflicts upon those 
whom he loveth. Agaiust the human instrument who in- 
flicts this chastening, the sufferer has no right to revolt and 
take up the sword. It is true that the Jews did revolt 
against their heathen oppressors, into whose hands they had 
been given by Jebovah, and he approved their conduct, and 
secured their success, but this was not until he was satisfied 
that their repentance was thorough and sincere, and that 
the chastening was sufficient. Besides, one of-the purposes 
of Jesus in coming to earth was to notify the people that the 
old system of doing business was abrogated. And, accord- 
ingly, we find that these precepts of non-resistance to evil, 
because all ‘the powers that be [whether political, social, 
or physical], are ordained of God” are clear and unmistake- 
able in meaning, coupled with no qualifications, conditions, 
or limitations, put forward in the most prominent portions 
of the New Testament ; announced very broadly in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, repeated frequently and by the highest 
authorities, such as Jesus, Paul and Peter, and never con- 
tradicted expressly or impliedly by the letter or spirit of the 
Gospel, or by the conduct of any one recognized in it, as of 
authority. Jesus says ‘‘ Resist not evil ;” Paul says ‘‘ There 
is no power but of God ;” Peter commands, ‘‘ Submit your- 
selves to every ordivance of man.” In no place does the 
New Testament say or imply that if Christians be outrageously 
oppressed, and can easily relieve themselves of the yoke, with 
little pain to avy one, they may resort to force to obtain the 
relief ; but it does say that, if the Christain be smitten on 
one cheek, he must “ offer” the other. 

The Evangelists, as interpreted by orthodox commenta- 
tors, tell us ostensibly, in accordance with divine inspiration, 
that the omnipotent and all-wise God came down to earth 
to redeem mankind from sin, and to teach pure morality and 
religion, and lived, as a man, among men, thirty-three years. 
They have preserved four separate records of his actions, 
which, of course, we must presume from his divine nature, 
to have been faultless, and to have been intended as exatn- 
ples for allmen. And Peter expressly refers the Christians 
to the model set before them—*' Christ also suffered for us, 
caving us an example, that ye should fullow his steps.” As 
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Peter says, Jesus “ suffered ;” he was subjected by evil men 
to oppression, pain, ignominy and death, and he submitted : 
he ‘suffered ;” and never, in the whole course of his life did 
he resist any evil offered to him ; bitter as was the cup of 
death, unjustly as it was offered to him, gladly as he would 
have rejected it, able as he was, by a word, to call twelve 
legions of angels from heaven to his rescue, and to overthrow 
instantaneously the whole Roman power, incalculably benefi- 
cial as might have been his continued residence and teaching 
among men, he offered no resistance ; he submitted to 
all the evil which his enemies saw fit to inflict on him ; and 
no Christian can find a word iu the New Testament to jus- 
tify him for acting otherwise. Letter and spirit, precept 
and example,—all concur in commanding behevers of the 
Gospel to submit, without resistance, to the rod of the tyrant 
and the lash of the master. The tyrant and the master are 
the ministers ‘of God to him for good.” 

That it is impossible for men in general ever to be gov- 
erned by such doctrine, is plain to every sensible man, from 
the teachings of every-day experience, as well as from those 
of universal history ; and it is also plain that it would be 
highly injudicious for one man or a few men alone to adopt 
such principles. ‘‘ Make yourself sheep,” says the proverb, 
*‘ and the wolves will eat you.” The moment, it is known, 
that I act on the principle of non-resistance to evil, that 
moment I am doomed to spoliation and slavery ; and so it 
would be with any man, or community, or nation of men. 
Few men have attempted to practice the principle ; perhaps 
no one ever succeeded in avoiding gross violations of it. <All 
would be almost irresistably tempted at times to act like the 
Quaker passenger, in a ship-of-war, who, during a battle 
with a vessel of an enemy, secing a hostile sailor climbing 
up the side of the vessel by a rope, hastily seized a hatchet 
and cut the rope, remarking, “ Friend, thee can have that 
rope, if thee wishes.” 

The doctrine of passive submission is so absurd, s0 evi- 
dently unfit for observance in practical life, that the thinker 
is apt to say, “Certainly, Jesus never meant any such 
thing : he spuke figaratively : he intended only to teach 
the evil cilects of greedy selfishness, the wickedness of 
hasty appeals tu force ; he sought only to impress on the 
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minds of his followers, as forcibly as possible, the duty ot 
generous self-sacrifice for the good of others, the increased 
happiness which would result to the race from the adoption 
of kindliness in all intercourse with our fellows. His words 
do not say this, but he must have meant it. He meant 
something, and any other meaning would be absurd.” But 
this interpretation is in po wise warranted by the language 
of Jesus, which has a plain meaning, aud that meaning 
made yet plainer by the commentary of his conduct. To 
assert that Jesus in saying “ resist not evil” intended to 
teach no more submissiveness to oppression than was prac- 
tised by Aristides or Socrates, would be as unreasonable 
as to say that Moses in ordering the Jews to slay a!l the 
males, and married women of a heathen tribe, and to save 
the virgins for concubines, intended only to inculcate a 
proper spirit of self-defense. Besides, we shall hereafter 
see (chapter XV), that this doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil, absurd and impracticable for the active members of 
modern civilized society, was natural, and even absolutely 
necessary for Jesus. It may be said that earth would be 
a paradise, if all men were to practice love and non-resist- 
ance as taught in the New Testament ; but what folly to 
talk of this, when it can never occur! Gospels should be 
suited to men as they are. ~ 

It has been said that the order to ‘‘ obey God rather 
than man” (Acs V. 29) requires resistance to tyrants. 
But the idea that ‘‘ resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God” far from being contained in the New Testament, is 
contrary to its whole spirit. The subjects are bound to 
submit to every punishment inflicted on them, and to obey 
every order from their government, except in case such 
order should require them to violate the express law of 
God, as contained in the Bible. The circumstances, under 
which the phrase ‘‘ obey God rather than man” was used, 
show this to be the sentiment of the apostles. The high priest 
forbade Peter to preach the Gospel, but Peter disobeyed 
that order, because it was in conflict with the express or- 
der of Jesus, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature” 
(Mark XVI. 15) ; and after preaching, he justified bimsels 
by saying it was necessary to obey God rather than man. 
And when “‘ Peter and some companions were beaten ™ for 
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violating the order of the chief priest, they did not pray 
to Jehovah for a legion of angels to resist the evil, but 
they suffered it, and went away “rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake” (Acs. V. 
41). So too, Christians now-a-days, who by works of up- 
rightness, benevolence and industry, are endeavoring to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus and its beneficent influences, 
should, if oppressed by evil-doers, far from thinking” of 
resistance, submit to the evil, and rejoice that they are 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake. A man may 
preach with deeds as well as with words: and the same 
code of morality should govern the preacher and the 
worker. In obeying God rather than man, the Christian 
must not presume to seek for God’s commands out of his 
Bible: if he goes to his own conscience, he declares the 
Bible to be a defective code: he trespasses on the domain 
of the Infidel, who says the inner moral sense is a surer 
guide than the traditions, written or unwritten, of rude 
and barbarous ages. If the Christian goes to his con- 
science in one case, he may as well go in all cases : if his 
conscience decides that the moral teaching of the Bible is 
incomplete, that something, which should be there, is omitted, 
he may as well say that things, which®are there, ought to 
have been omitted. When the Christian wishes to know 
God’s commands, be must go to the Bible only, the revela- 
tion of God’s entire will, and he must look, first of all, to 
the words and deeds of Jesus, and be guided by them, 
with all submissiveness, sternly snppressing any thought 
of imperfection, which may arise in his corrupt reason or 
conscience. 

§ 76. The New Testament makes poverty a virtue. Jesus 
had a great dislike for the accumulation of wealth ; he de- 
nounced it as a great stumbling block in the way of salva- 
tion, and an offense which should be recompensed by eternal 
pains in the futare life. 


“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven". Mark. X. 23. 

“ It is casier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven". Mat. XIY. 24. 

“ Sell a/l that thou hast, and distribate unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven”. Luke XVIII. 22. 
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“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon carth * « « « 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall cat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for vour body, what ve shall puton. « « « » 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor guther into barns, yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them 
Are ye not much better than they? « « «* « ‘Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrew, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself”. Mat. VL. 19. 25. 26. 3-4. 

: *« Blessed be ye poor, fur yours is the kingdom of God”. Luke 
I. 20. 

“ But wo unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation”. Luke VI. 24. 

«There was a certain rich man. which was clothed in purple and 
. fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day ; and a certa:n beggar, 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desir- 
ing to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table : 
morcover the dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom. ‘The rich man also died, and was buried ; and in bell lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, and sceth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said, ‘ Father Abrahaio, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool my tongue: for I am tormented in this 
flame’. But Abraham said, + Son, remember that thou in thy life 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things, but 
now he is comforted, did thou art tormented”. Luke WbU. 19-25. 

The meaning of these texts is plain, and it is not con- 
tradicted, Jimited, or qualified by any others in the New 
‘Testament. The Son of Man had not where to lay his 
head ; the apostles had nothing save one garment, a staff, 
and a pair of sandals. The injunction of poverty was ad- 
dressed to all ; obedience to it was essential ; and a young 
man, who had, so far as appears, fulfilled all the require 
ments of the law in regard to love for God and man, was 
not received among the disciples, because he would not sell 
all his property, and distribute it to the poor (Lude X V/I7. 
18-22). Jesus spoke of John, the Baptist, who had been 
a hermit, living in the wilderness, and eating nothing save 
grasshoppers and wild honey, as a prophet, than whom 
there was none greater born of woman ; and by this decla- 
ration, he might well be understood as approving the asce- 
tic’s mode of life. The early Christinns appear to have 
done their utmost to regulate their practice by the pre 
cepts of Jesus: “ All that believed were together, and had 
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all things in common: and sold all their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
necd ” (Ads If. 44. 45). The persons who did thus, were 
the immediate aposules and disciples of Jesus. 

How little regard is paid, among the most zealous 
Christians of this age, to Christ’s probibition of the accu- 
mulation of riches, is known to every one. The Christians 
are right, and Jesus is wrong. The voice of this age de- 
clares that poverty is not a duty, but on the contrary, 
ghere it can be avoided, a decided violation of duty. The 
teaching of Jesus on this point is not so admirable as that 
of Juhnson, who says ‘‘ Resolve not to be poor. What- 
ever you have, spend less. Poverty is an enemy to haman 
happiness. It often destroys liberty, makes some virtucs 
difficult, and some impracticable”. Morality requires u 
man to lay up treasures in this world, not extreme wealth, 
bat still wealth. A high sense of morality does not require 
a rich man to despoil himself of all bis property ; in fact, 
such a spoliation would justly be regarded in ordinary 
cascs a8 ao immoral act. The Christian father and Chris- 
tian mother ordinarily make the art of accumulating riches 
the great study of their children, and tell them to bend 
every energy to that point; and with every additional 
thousand dollars accumulated and secured, the parents’ re- 
joicing and pride in their children increase, utterly regard- 
less of the teaching of their Gospel that it is easier for a 
cumcl to pass tbrough the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. 

§ 77. Jesus makes a virlue of celtbacy. One of the prin- 
cipal inducements for the accumulation of property, as felt 
by civilized men generally in this age—the supply of the 
wauts of wife and children—was pot recognised as proper 
by Jesos. He never taught that “every honest man should 
wive” ; he never told his disciples to marry ; never hinted 
to them that it was their duty to multiply their species. 
Hle himself was not married. So far as we know, none of 
his apostles married, after they bad been chosen. Those 
of his disciples, who were murried, must have deserted their 
wives to follow him: for women certainly could pot troop 
about the country as Jesus and his apostics did. The rela- 
tion of marriage bus so much influcnce upon society, and 
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suggests itself to the moralist so often, that we cannot snp- 
pose Jesus omitted to approve of it, merely out of over- 
sight. The omission must have been owing to the fact 
that he considered abstinence from sexual gratification a 
virtue. He prohibited divorce, except for adultery of the 
wife, but did not recommend marriage. He seems not ouly 
to have considered celibacy a virtue, but even self-castra- 
tion. In bis Sermon on the Mount, after saying that a lust- 
ful glance is adultery at heart, he goes on to say : 

“Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it fro 
thee : for it is profitable for thee, that oue of thy members shoul 
eae ae not that thy whole body should be cast imo bell”. Mal. 

 641-OU. 

The meaning of this cannot well be misunderstood, when 
the context is considered. The meaning of it is—Prefer 
castration to adultery of the heart. Nothing else can be 
made out of it, if it have any meaning at all. Moralists 
recommend marriage : Jesus docs not. Once, while he was 
discoursing upon the Iaw of divorce, his disciples said unto 
him : 

“<Tf the case of the man be so with his wife [if no meanness, 
vice, or crime, other than adultery, will justify him in abandoning 
her:] it is not good tomarry.’ But he said anto them.‘ All men 
cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. For 
there are some eunuchs which were so born from their mother’s 
womb: and there are some eunuchs which were made eunachs of 
men: and there be eunuchs which have made themselves cunachs 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it.’ Mat. XEY. 10-12. 


Snch is his whole answer to the question of his disciples, 
whether it is good to marry. Certainly, no man of sense 
can be so blind as to misunderstand his meaning ;_ his ad- 
vice to his hearers is very clearly to the effect that all who 
had nerve enough, should use their knives. Did he prac- 
tise upon his own precept ? Was he ‘able to receive ” bis 
own teaching ? 

Paul did not view the question in precisely the same 
light, but ina similar one. He never advised his converts 
“for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ” to perform a surgical} 
operation on themselves. He advised the unmarried to 
abide in that condition, but ‘if they cannot contain, let 
them marry : for it is better to marry than to burn” (1 Cor 
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VIT. 8.9). Women are good plasters to cure barns ;—that 
is Paul’s doctrine. With him, ‘ the sole reason * for mar- 
riage is that a man: may, without sin, vent his sensual de- 
sires. He teaches that but for this object it would be 
better not to marry. He wishes that all were in this re- 
spect as free as himself, and calls it a special gift of God. 
He does not encourage a man to desire a mutual soul in- 
timately to share griefs and joys: one in whom the con- 
fidiog heart can repose, whose smile shall reward and soft- 
en toil, whose smile shall beguile sorrow. He does not 
seem aware that the fascinations of woman refine and 
chasten socicty : that virtuous attachment has in it an ele- 
ment of respect, which abashes and purifies, and which 
shields the soul, even when marriage is deferred : nor yet 
that the union of two persons, who bave no previous affec- 
tion can seldom yield the highest fruits of matrimony, but 
often leads to the severest temptation. How should he 
have known all this? Courtship before marriage did not 
exist in the society open to him : hence he treats the pro- 
priety of giving away a maiden, as one in which her con- 
science, her likes and dislikes, are not concerned (Cor. V/I 
37, 38). If the law leaves the parent ‘“‘ power over his 
own will” and imposes no necessity to give her away, Paul 
decidedly advises to keep her unmarried. The author of 
the Apocalypse, a writer of the first century, who was re- 
ceived in the second as John thie apostle, holds up a yet 
more degrading view of the matrimonial relation. In one 
of his visions he exhibits 144,000 chosen saiuts, perpetual 
attendants of ‘the Lamb’, and places the cardinal point 
of their sanctity in the fact that ‘they were not defiled 
with women’ bat ‘were virgins’ (Rev. XJV. 4). Mar- 
riage therefore is defilement |” 

§ 78. The Bible degrades woman. The Christians assert 
that the elevated position of woman, in civilized nations, is 
owing to the influence of the Bible. This is one of those 
wild assertions which have attained credit because many are 
interested in making them, and few have denied their trath 
or attempted to show their falsehood. Where are those 
Biblical passages which declare the woman to be the equal 
of the man? which declare that her rights and feelings are 
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as sacred as his? which declare that her soul is as precious 
as his? Where are the passages in which the prophets or 
apostles addressed themselves to the women, as a distinct 
class, except when commanding them to submit to thar 
hasbands ? There are none, 

There is, or has been, scarcely a nation, which has risen 
above the barbarous state, that did, or dots, not treat its 
women as well, or better, than the ancient Jews did. Under 
the Musaic law, a man might take as many wives as he 
could get ; he could take as many concnbines—free or slave 
—as he could support ; and he might divorce his wife at his 
own pleasure. The only limit to his right of divorce was 
that be must give the discarded wife a paper, declaring that 
he had discarded her,—a ceremony which, as it appears to 
me, instead of being a favor to her, was only adding insult 
to injury. The language of Moses is as follows : 

“When a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it came 
to pass that she find no favor in his cyes. because he bath found 
some uncleniness ['] in her : then let him write her a bill of divores- 


ment, and cive it her in ber band. and send ber out of his bouse.~ 
Deut. VNIV. 1. 


The divorce is thas made a matter of unlimited discre- 
tion with the husband ; whenever he mizht pretend to find 
some undeanness in her, he might “send her eut of his 
house.” No matter how true she might have been to him ; 
no matterhow much property she might have brought to him; 
no matter how many children she might have borue to him : 
no matter how old and friendless and poor she might be ;— 
the husband might sul turn her adrift upon an aucharitable 
world. As for the woman, she was so low and help 
less, that it was not supposed that she coold want to be 
divorced in any case ; or at least no amount of ill-treatment 
on the part of her: husband would enable her to get a 
divorce. There is nothing to show that the Jewish practice 
was better than the Mosaic precept, in recard to the treat- 
ment of women. David discarded his wife, Michal, becanse 
she Iaughed at the absard figure which he cut dancing na- 
ked in the streets ; and this was a wife to whom he was 
under particular obligations. The fact is recorded, withont 
a word of disapprobation, in the sacred history. The wo- 
men who are mentioned tn the Bible with the hizhest terms 
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of praise, to whose history the most space is devoted, 
are not such as to give us a very high conception of the 
Jewish ideatwomen. Who are the heroines of the Old 
Testament? What great development of womanly charac 
ter was there, ander the immediate superintendence of 
Jehovah ? Esther is a fictitious character, and not an admir- 
able one at that. Luth was a simple country-girl, who 
crept at night—innocently enongh, perhaps—to the bed of 
a male relative. The only Old Testament heroines, of dis- 
tinct moral character, are Jacl, the treacherons murdress, and 
Rahab, the harlot traitress. “These be thy Gods, O Israel!” 

And what did Jesus or Paul do to alter these Mosaic 
precepts, or condemn the Jewish practices? The sam total 
of all their alterations was that Jesus prohibited divorce 
at the discretion of the husband, and ordered that it should 
be granted only for adultery—that is adultery of the wife. 
Jesus, like Moses, made no provision whatever to grant a 
divorce on application of the wife. She might consider 
herself fortanate if a man would receive her under his pro- 
tection. Under the New, as ander the Old Testament, the 
hasband has the right to beat his wife, and enforce obedi- 
euce to his commands by any means which may appear to 
him to be necessary. His dominion is of the same nature, 
and comes from the same source, with that of the political 
ruler and the slaveholder. He is commanded to “do to 
others as ho would have others do to him :” but like the 
other two, he is left to interpret the maxim as he pleases. 
If he sees fit to beat his wife, she must not only submit, 
but submit ancomplainingly, We know that husbands 
were in the habit of beating their wives in the time of 
Jesus: was it a practice in which morality was not con- 
cerned? or was it beneath his notice ? 

J shall not make a long argument to show that the op- 
pression of woman is immoral or that their elevation to 
social freedom, and cquality with man, are among the 
greatest aids and safeguards for the welfare of society. 
These are truths, which thoagh their force is not fully ap- 
prehended, yet require no proof in this book. 

§ 79. The morality of the Bible ts defective for the want 
of an erpost’ion of the fundamental rights of tndirulual 
evn Nu man can attain tu a high morality, without pre- 
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viously possessing a clear idea of his own and his fellow’s 
political and social rights. Milduness, humility, and kind- 
ness of external manner iu ordinary intercourse, submission 
to insults and injuries, chastity, pecuniary liberality to the 
poor, and contempt of riches, will not suffice. In addition 
to these, it is necessary to comprehend the rights of per- 
sonal liberty, selfzovernment, self-defense, and social equal- 
ity. He, who believes that slavery exists tm accordance 
with divine law, can never be just to the sluves, no matter 
with what degree of mildness he may treatthem. He, who 
believes that a tyrant bas a “right divine to govern wrong,” 
cannot be just to the subject. He, who thinks that polyg- 
amy is a laudable custom, in a moral potnt of view, can 
not be just to the women oppressed and degraded by it. 
He, who denies the right of resisting evil, cannot be just to 
those who are in arms to defend their rights. No man 
can be just to others, without knowing what justice to 
himself requires, and without demanding and enforcing that 
justice. He who submits to a very unjust act, and con- 
fesses that duty requires him to submit, while he bas abun- 
dant means to resist successfully, commits an offense azainst 
humanity. He eneourages injustice, and weakens the 
force of those sanctions, without which morality never has 
been and never can be maintained among men. He, who 
habitually grants to others more than they are entitled to, 
and makes his grants in a slavish manner, encouraves them 
to over-estimate their rights and to commit injustice again. 
All our highest ideals of just men, (such as Epaminondas, 
Aristides.and Timoleon among the Greeks), were men who 
had thought long and seriously of their rights and duties, 
and who were scarcely less strenuous and exaeting, in de- 
manding and enforcing their mghts than in performing 
their duties. ‘That a knowledge of our rights is requisite 
for a high morality is implied in the phrase ‘‘ Do to others 
as you would have them do to you.” The first question is, 
what should others do to you... 

A high morality demands words as well as deeds. It 
requires not only that a man’s actions shall be jast, but also 
that he shall counsel and encour:ge others to do justice, 
that be shall give his moral support to every one who per- 
forn.s his duties and exacts his rights. The man, who is 
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notoriously and deeply oppressed, has not only a right to 
resist oppression, but he has also a right to an active ex- 
pression of public opinion in his favor. The denial of his 
rights by the public, their indifference to his sufferings, and 
their failure to approve Lis conduct, are offenses against 
society and morality. 

But all the deeds and words required to support the 
cause of justice, are not matters which come intuitively to 
the haman wind. “The love of justice is an innate facalty, 
but the requirements of justice, the rules of morality, are 
ouly to be understood, after long and deep study of the 
varied relations of life: and this is trae not only of the 
minute rules, but even of some of what we ordinarily con- 
sider the first principles of justice. The ancient Hebrew, 
whose brother had been killed, was bound to slay the 
homicide, though the first slaying was accidental or justifi- 
able. Many of the Thugs never supposed that thuggee 
was wrong : and writers on Hindostan say that a Thug was 
never known tooffend a woman's modesty, before killing 
her. The vast majority of the Sudras of Hindostan do not 
believe that any injustice is done them by the institutions 
which keep their caste in a state of the most abject inferior- 
ity und subjection to the Brahmins. Many of the women, 
slaves, and subjects of the present day, oppressed by polit- 
ical and social inequality, do not doubt the absolute right 
of their masters to govern them as they are governed. 
Socrates did, and openly, without shame, spoke of deeds, 
which we dare not inention. Many Spartans, who intended 
to do no more than was just, supposed that a successful and 
well-managed theft: by a boy, was very commendable : and 
if asked why they did not treat others, as they would wish 
to be treated, they would have replied, that they did: 
that if a boy could steal anything from them without de- 
tection at the time, he would be doing right, and they 
would applaud him for it. And they would have defended 
with consderable plausibility the morality of stealing in 
their community. They would have shown the benefits of 
Watchfulness, and acuteness developed by their system, and 
the evil influences of the accumulation of great wealth in 
the hands of a few funilies, as exemplified in) neighboring 
states, and the selfishness, luxury, degenerate babits aud 
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want of patriotism, which gencrally flowed from a system 
calculated to encourage individuals to give all their time 
and energies to the increase of pecuniury wealth. 

The code of morality in. the New Testament is defective, 
because it fails to set forth the fundamental rights of man, 
and his particular duties Jesus never said expressly or by 
implication, that personal liberty, political and social eqnal- 
ity, religious toleration, and a share in the soil, in the ac 
cumulated property of former ages, are inalienable haman 
rights. He never spoke of the moral progress of the race, 
a confidence in which is a not unimportant aid to the cause 
of morality. His moral rules were very scanty and not 
much, if at all, superior to those of contemporary or earlier 
teachers in heathen lands. His valuable moral teaching 
was limited to the phrase, “ Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you” ; but this was a general priuciple 
which the greatest tyrant could proclaim while oppressing 
his subjects, and declare that his tyranny and cruclty 
were just and necessary fur the preservation of order and 
good government. This general principle my be inter- 
preted, and is interpreted, to justify the greatest wrongs. 
Millions of sluves are held in deep ignorance, superstition, 
and moral debasement, by Christian masters, who assert 
that justice to the slave requires, that he should be held in 
hereditary bondage. The moralist mast not stop at the 
maxim “ Be just.”. That maxim is not new ; man learns 
it so soon as_ he arrives at consciousness as a moral being, 
as a member of society. The moralist was not uecded to 
announce it. It is the necessary teaching of an innate 
moral sense, which is never wanting to a sane man, aml 
the active influence of which may or might be seen in the 
conduct of every tribe of men, who live or have ever lived. 
The moralist is needed to set forth particularly what justig@ 
is: and without that exposition, there is no great moral 
code: and for the want of sach an exposition, the New 
Testament is defective. 

Christian morality, as the morality of the most enlight- 
ened nations of our age is termed, is said by Christians to 
be the offspring—the nataral and necessary offspring—of 
the New Testament ; but it really does not owe its engi 
to any such source. [t has grown with our political aod 
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social institutions in a perfectly nataral and eradual devel- 
opment through many ages ;_ and it will continue to grow, 
becoming better and purer as men become freer from super 
stition, ignorance, and political, social, and pecuniary bond- 
age. Our morality is better than that of our forefathers 
three centuries ago; and that of enlightened nations in two 
centuries from this time, will be superior to ours. Our mo- 
rality is the prodact of the combined influence of our natural 
character and education, and it has progressed, not only to 
a considcrable extent without the aid of the Bible, but even 
in despite of it. If it were due only to the Bible, we should 
know no sach thing as progress in morality ; the moral code 
of the Christian world in the XTXth century should be the 
fame vs it was in the X Vth; whereas we know that there 
bas been a very great ehange. Christians think that their 
Gospel, as the Word of God: mast teach what is right, and 
they torture its meaning to suit their ideas. Thus, while 
the Bible condemns women, slaves and subjects to hopeless 
and unresisting submission to their condition, many of the 
ablest Christian moralists deny its plain signification on 
these points, and assert that the influence of their Gospel 
has been, and always will be the most effective agent to 
overthrow all kinds of political and social bondage ; and 
just as the progress of mental enlightenment and pecuniary 
prosperity bring with them a purer morality, just at that 
rate do they claim additional merit for the Bible. That 
book happens to be received as divinely inspired among the 
most enlightened and moral nations ; but it has never made 
ther what they are. We have no right to complain of the 
. Bible, as a human composition, becanse faith in it has not 
prevented the debasement of Mexico, or did not prevent 
the mental darkness and moral degradation of Southern 
Europe during the dark ages. The superior enlightenment 
and morality of the Saracens of Spain as compared with the 
whole Christian world, in the Ninth and Tenth centuries 
after Jesus, was not owing to the Koran ; nor was the su- 
periority of the ancient Greeks and Romans over all con 
temporary nations for many centuries owing at all to the 
truth of their mythology. But, when the Bible is held forth 
as a divine revelation, we must condemn it for the evils 
which it has failed to correct. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DOCTRINES NOT ORIGINAL. 


“‘T«ze Kunz asked if there was any noe 
word which expresses the per con- 
duct of one’s whole life. Confucias [500 

* BC] replied, ‘ Will not the wor! shoo 
[love *) do it, f. e. do not to others what - 
you do not wish them to do to sou.” "— 


to posterity, but write not anovthing 
new. I believe and love the ancients, 
taking Laou Pang for my pattern.’’— 
Same. VII. 1. 

§ 80. Were the doctrines of the Bible original with the 
authors of that book ? If they were, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that it is of a higher than human origin. The 
Bible was not written till men had lived many. centuries 
upon the earth, nor till many studious and great men had 
thonght deeply and written wisely of religion, morality, and 
civil government. Upon these and all similar subjects, ori- 
ginal ideas are scarce, and he who would in this day com- 
pose an entirely new set of practicable rules for the action 
of men, under any and all circumstances in which they mizht 
be placed, would be almost entitled to recognition as an in- 
spired prophet. If, on the other hand, it appear that the 
ideas advanced in the Bible were not original with its 
authors, we shall be justified in presuming that the book is 
a mere fraudulent human compilation. Where would be 
the necessity or propriety of revealing from heaven some- 
thing that was previously known among men? It has been 
said that, to induce men to observe the laws of morality, it 
was necessary that they should believe that these laws were 
directly sanctioned by the Almighty God, that their viola- 
tion would be visited by his wrath and eternal vengeance, 
and that, to give this sanction, a revelation was required. 
This argument may be worthy of consideration, though it 
miyzht be used as well in favor of a counterfeit as of a gen- 
uine revelation. At least no one will deny that it would 
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be far more satisfactory to believers to have an entirely orig- 
inal revelation than to have a mere rehash of long-recog- 
nized truths. Unfortunately for the claims of the Bible to 
be a God-given revelation, it does not contain one import- 
ant doctrine of a general character which can be proved to 
be original, while there is conclusive proof in regard to most 
of the prominent ideas, and strong evidence as to the remain- 
der, to show that they were learned by the Hebrew pro- 
phets and Christian apostles from the priests and philoso- 
phers of the Heathen nations, or from that general sense 
of right and propriety which is common to all mankind. 

§ 81. Christtinity vs a mere recamp of Boodhism. It is 
a creed cobbled together from ideas which had, for centuries, 
before the time of Jesus, been extensively received in Hin- 
dostan, Greece, and other lands connected with Judea by a 
frequent, if not a constant, intercourse. ‘The evidence is at 
hand to sustain this assertion. 

No intelligent man can study and compare the systems 
of Boodhism and Christianity with each other, without be- 
ing astonished at their resemblance. Milman and Remusat 
both speak of Boodhism as “the Christianity of the 
East” : forgetting, or wilfully shutting their eyes to the 
fact, that the more proper designation of the relation of 
these systems, according to the date of their origin, would 
be to style Christianity ‘‘ the Boodhism of the West.” And 
such it really is—nothing more. Both religions have the 
saine universal, form-free character, the same mild moral- 
itv, similar speculative: doctrines, and the same general 
system of church-organization : both were foanded on the 
ruins of older creeds, marked by the same features of exclu- 
sivences, harshness, ecclesiastical dominion, and popular sub- 
jection y both were first taught to men by inearnate, virgin- 
born Gots, who are looked upon by their respective 
followers as the “ Saviors” of mankind ; both have been 
adopted by numerous and unconnected nations; and each has 
somewhere near 300,000,000 nominal believers—a_ far 
greater pumber than any other form of faith ever has acquir- 
ed, and probably more than any other pricst-born creed ever 
will acquire. 

Brahminism was the foundation of Boodhism, as Judaism 
of Christianity. Under the Brahminic system, Brahma had 
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selected the Hindoos to be his peculiar peo).}>. he revealed 
himself to them alone, he taught them to abhor and avoid 
all foreigners, he selected one family to furnish all the kings, 
and another to furnish all the priests, and he required the 
whole people to observe strictly a complicated ceremonial 
law, in which one of the proininent points was worship by 
sacrifice. 

The Boodhists do not deny the divine origin of Brahmin- 
ism, but say it was superseded by their later revelation. 
Boodhism teaches that all nations are alike before Gud ; that 
its revelation is addressed to all magi and can be ac 
cepted by all on equal terms; that the faithful Boodhist must 
not abhor, but must love the foreigners ; that observance of 
the Brahminic laws of sacrifice, of unclean meats, and the 
old religious ceremonies generally, confers no merit ; that the 
pricsthood is confined to no one class ; and that the princi- 
pal virtues are love to God and man, faith, humility, char- 
ity, and passive submission to oppression. The virtues of 
Boodhism have the same ascetic cast as those of Christian 
tty The Doodhists, like their Western imitators, have a 
tri-une God, with a Savior for one of the divine persons, 

The life of this Savior, Sukya-Muni, bears much similar- 
ity to that of Jesus. He was an incarnate God, ard was 
born of a married virgin, of royal blood. He spent six 
years in the wilderness as a hermit, and, having been puri- 
fied by penance, he went to the populous districts of Hin- 
dostan, and to the sacred city of Benares, where he preached 
the gospel of Boodhism, wrought miracles, aud made nomer- 
ous converts. Sakya did nut commit his doctrine to writ- 
ing, but after his death, his disciples composed numerous 
sacred books, containing records of his life and teach- 
ings. 

There is a strong resemblance between the government 
and ceremonies of the Boodhist and Roman Catholie 
Churches. ‘‘The mouastic habit, holy water, counting ro- 
garics to assist in prayer, the ordinances of celibacy and 
fasting, and recitingmasses for the dead, worship of relics 
and canonization of saints are alike features of Boodbism 
and Romanism. Both burn candles, and incense and bells 
are mach used in their temples: both teach a purgitery 
from which the soul can be delivered by prayers, and use a 
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dead languace for their litargy and their priests pretend to 
work miracles.” * 

The faith of Boodha spread as rapidly and as extensively, 
and by as peaceable means, as that of Christ, and found 
more favor beyoud the limits of its birthland, than in it. 
The morality of Boodhism is praised by nearly all writers 
upon the system as little if at all inferior to that of Christian- 
ity, and its influence is said to have been very beneficent. 
There is abundant evidence of the truth of what is here 
stated of Boodhism and its founder, and no learned man 
can deny or does deny that Sukya-Muni preceded Jesus by 
five hundred years. On these two points all the late writ- 
ers on Boodhism, of the first reputation, are agreed—Hodg- 
son, Hardy, Remusat, Klaproth, Cunningham, Bjornstjerna 
and St. Hilaire. Every sensible man will admit that the 
resemblance is 50 great, that the later system must be con- 
sidered as a copy of the ulder one, if it can be shown that 
Jesus and the curly Christiaus had any means of becoming 
acquainted with the doctrines of Sakya. That can be shown. 
Sakya said ‘‘ My law is a law of mercy for all,” and bis disci- 
ples attached great importance to the conversion of the 
Gentiles—that is nations not of the Hindoo race. <A great 
Boodhistic synod was held in the year 241 B. C. fT which 
sent out bine missionaries, and these, it is reported, made 
6,000,000 converts. Vast numbers of missionaries were 
sent out to far distant coantries, and their enterprise and 
self-deuial was little inferior to those of the later pioneers 
of Christianity. Traces of Boodhistic doctrine in Europe 
are to be found in very early times. Bjorustjerna says 
that the Druids copied tany of their doctrines from the 
Boodhists, whose faith they learned from Phoenician tra- 

_ders. The Woden of the Skandinavians is supposed by 

y authors to be identical with Boodha. It is certain 
that the Loodhistic faith was known in Greece before the 
time of Jesus. ‘The famous doctrines of Pythagoras ” says 
Cunningham ‘‘are iutensely Boodhistical.” Pythagoras 
was copied by Plato, and Plato was copied by St. John. 
The expedition of Alexander [330 B. C.} to the banks of 
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the, Ganges brought the Greeks and the Hindoos into an 
intimate acquaintance with each other. The Essenes, a 
Jewish sect, with whom Jesus appears to have been inti- 
mate, derived many of their doctrines from the Buodhists 
—a fact now generally admitted—aud some authors of rep- 
utation have described them as Boodhists. John the 
Baptist is supposed to have been a member of this sect. 

The teachings of the immortality of the soul and eternal 
rewards and punishments in a future life were not received 
in purity by the great body of the Boodhists, but the Chris- 
tians could have copied them from many sources, more par- 
ticularly from the Platonists. ‘ The Platonic theology is 
wouderfully near to the Christian [why not say the Chris- 
tian is near to the Platonic—the new to the old ?]—in the 
tencts of the being, nature, name, qualities, and works of 
God ; and in the Platonic ethics, there is often an astoni»b- 
ing resemblance to the Christian, as in the doctrines in re- 
gard to the nature and dignity of the soul, the nature and 
influence of sin, the nobility and essence of virtue, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and future rewards and punishments ™.* 
Plato preceded Jesus by four centuries, and his teachings, 
Within two centuries after his death, had spread to all the 
countries bordering on the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean. While the son of Mary was still in obscurity, Philo, 
a Jew of Alexandria, was famous for his writings in which 
he set forth and defended the Platonic doctrines. 

§ 82. The Mosaic law was a mere copy from the Egyp- 
tian. There was a wonderful similarity between the relig- 
ious doctrines and ceremonies of the Jews and Egyptians 
—a similarity too great by far to permit any reasonable man 
to believe that those nations derived their creeds and forms 
from different sources. This similarity will reduce us to a 
dilemma—we must believe either that the Egyptians copied 
from Moses, or that the latter copied from the former ; and 
if the Hebrew law-giver be proved to have obtained his 
ideas from the Egyptians, we can hardly be expected to 
believe that he got them from Jehovah. It was the com 
mon belief among the most intelligent of the ancient Greeks 
that the kingdom of Egypt, with its civil and religious 
forms, reached back into the most remote antiquity, far 
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earlier than any other nation near the Mediterranean. 
Such was the opinion of Solon (600 B.C.) one of the most 
learned men of his time, and he formed his opinion after 
conversing with the priests of Memphis. When Hecateus 
visited Egypt, the priests took him into a large consecrated 
chamber, and there showed bim the wooden statues of all 
the high priests of the kingdom, three hundred and forty- 
one in number, going back consecatively from his time to 
the foundation of the monarchy : and these statues had 
been made in the life-time of the respective originals, ‘‘ who 
were all men and the sons of men”. 

The Evyptians had an elabordte religious creed and a 
complex ceremonial. “ Superstitiously attached to their 
sacred institutions, and professing a religion which admitted 
much outward show, the Egvptians clothed their ceremo- 
nies with all the grandeur of solemn pomp; and the cele 
bration of their religious rites was remarkable for all that 
human ingenuity could devise to render them splendid and 
imposing. They prided themselves on being the nation in 
which originated most of the sacred institutions ufterwards 
common to other people”. * If the history of Abraham 
and his descendants, as given in Genests, be truce, the Jews, 
when they entered Exypt, were a few score of rude shep- 
herds, who had never dwelt in houses, or had a permanent 
place of residence, who were unskilled in all the higher arts 
of civilized life, ignorant of letters, and destitute of enlight- 
ened, clear or positive ideas of religion or government. At 
this time (1700 B.C.) Egypt was already a kingdom of 
long standing, containing a dense and prosperous agricul- 
tural popailation, long accustomed to dwell in houses, skilled 
in the arts of peace and war, familiar with the use of hiero- 
gisphical letters, and living under social, political and relig- 
ious systems among the most complex ever devised by man. 
These facts are in substance asserted by all the great and 
celebrated men who have investigated the antiquities of 
Egypt. ‘It is indeed a remarkable fact that the first 
glimpse we obtain of the history and manners of the Egyp- 
tians, shows us a nation already far advanced in all the arts 
of civilized life ; and the same customs and inventions that 
prevailed in the Angustan age of the people, after the ac- 
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cession of the eighteenth dynasty are found in the remote 
age of Osirtasen, the cotemporary of Joseph, por can there 
be any doubt that they were in the same civilized state 
when Abraham visited the country”. * In the midst of 
this polished nation the Hebrews lived, poor, rude, engaged 
in an occupation particularly degrading in the eves of the 
Evyptians, and finally reduced to unconditional slavery. 
Moses was born on the bank of the Nile, he was bred in 
the family of the Pharaohs, and he could not have avoided 
learning much of the politics and religion of the Evyptian 
kingdom. The aathor of the Acts, writing ostensibly by 
divine inspiration, says ‘* Moses was learned in all the wis- 
doin of the Egyptians” Under the leadership of Muses, 
the Jews escaped from Eyvpt, and after they entered Ara- 
bia, their chief gave them a code of laws, which are foand 
to bear a wonderful resemblance to the laws of the land 
they had left. Under these circamstances, what reason- 
able man can believe that the Exvptians copied from the 
Jews ? The former, a long-established and prosperous nation 
before the Jews existed, powerful, civilized. particolariy 
priding themselves on the antiquity of their relinogs tn<th 
tation,—could they in the height of their }rospenty, woile 
the chihirea of Israel were still always at war or in captr- 
ity with the Philistines, have copied the institutions of a 
hostile and despised and enslaved race, which had no laws 
nntil after it escaped from the brick-vanix of the Nuie? It 
there were any room for doubt, it would be remored bv as 
examination of the existing monuments of the anciest Farvp- 
tians. The paintings and scolptares on the tempks,. che 
lisks and pyramids nearly, if not quite five thoasand rears 
oli, confirm in the most explicit language the assvertaoe 
of Wilkinson, that the castoms of the coantry were the same 
long before the time of Moses as they were when Soloo and 
Herodotus visited Memphis to learn wisdom, and retureed 
to their native land with the opinion that the Egvptzans 
were, not only the mast ancient, bat also the wisest of ma- 
tions. Let us pow c¢cxamine whether, and in how far tke 
religions institations, ceremonies aad ideas of the Hetrews 
and Cihosuans resemiied the insltanons, cremonies aad 
ideas of the Exvpiians and of other peoples. 
* Resxzick. Aacent Esvpt. 
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Moses gave to his followers a sacred book, but before 
Abraham was born, the Ezyptian priests had had their sa- 
cred books. The Hindvo Riz- Veda is supposed to date 
from about 1400 B.C. 1t was composed before the Brah- 
minic theocracy had arisen, and Brahminism bad its origin 
at least as early as 1200 B.C. There were also sacred 
books in China and Persia in ancieut times, and there is no 
evidence that they did not exist as early as the Pentateuch. 
The books of Moses contained an account of the creation of 
the universe, the early history of the human race, the ori- 
gin of the Jewish pcople, the genealogy of the principal 
families, a code of political, social and religions laws, and 
prophecies of future events. -The sacred books of the Ezyp- 
tians and other nations contained similar matter. The Jews, 
like the Egyptians aud Hindoos, had no law of human origin. 

The Jewish legislator established a priesthood with 
great wealth and political power, and made the priestly 
office hereditary in one family or tribe, as had been done 
many centuries earlier in the valleys of the Nile, the Eu- 
phrates and the Ganges. 

Solomon erected a temple to the Lord one thousand 
years before Christ, bat temples to the gods were common 
in Egypt, Chaldea, Phenicia and Tindostan, many acs 
previous to that time. Ruins of religious editices, built 
while the Jews were us yet anknown, are still standing on 
the sites of the Egvptian cities. The Philistines had a 
temple to Dagon before the time of Solomon (1 S. VF. 2). 
Bishop Kitto gives it as his opinion, from the description of 
the holy of holies, that that piace “ was an adytum [a se- 
cret apartment) without windows”; and “ The Lord said 
be would dwell in a thick durkness” (1 AL, 2/012). The 
Eyyptian temples had an adytum without windows, for the 
accommodation of their divinities. 

Among the Israelites, and in accordance with the Mo- 
saic laws, there were men who were prophets by profession; 
there were also prophets among heathen nations—the Fevp- 
tians, Greeks, Phaenicians, Persians and Chaldeans. Herod- 
otaa, who lived 460 years before Christ, wrote ‘ The art 
of predicting future events in the Greck temples came also 
froin the Egyptinns, and it is certain that they were the first 
people who established festivities, public asscuublies, proces: 
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sions, and the proper mode of communing with the Deity.” Yet 
we learn from Homer that some of the Grecian oracles were 
already celebrated at the time of the Trojan war (1100 B. C. ) 

The Jews had an Ark of the Covenant (Josh. 17., 13 ; 
28S. XV. 24; 1 Ch, XV, 2, 15), a box in which the 
Lord was supposed to make his home ; and so sacred was 
it, that, according to Moses, its mere touch was death to 
all but the priests. This ark was copied from the Ezyptian 
ark, sacred boat or great shrine, which was carried iu pro- 
cession by the priests, as the Mosaic ark was borue by the 
Levites. The godsof the ancients were supposed to travel 
considerably, and to be entitled to the most honorable con- 
veyance known. In the hills and plains of Greece, a chariot 
was the most fashionable vehicle for travelling, and in the 
Grecian pictares, the gods are represented in their chariots. 
Bat the settled portion of Egypt was confined to the bottom 
land of its great valley, subject to overflow every vear, and 
intersected with large and numerous canals. There chariots 
were little used, and boats were the more ancient and bon 
orable means of conveyance ; and, accordingly, the gods of 
Egypt were painted as sitting in boats, und were carried 
about in procession in boats. Moses did not see why his 
divinity could not travel in a boat as well in Judea as ia 
Egypt, and he adopted the boat shr-.ne. 

It was on the model of the Egyptian shrine that “ the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews appears to have been 
constructed, which contained the tables of the law, the pot 
of manna, and the rod of Aaron. The mixed figures of the 
cherubim, which were placed at either end and overshadowed 
it with their wings, has a parallel in some of the Exvptian 
representations, in which kneeling figures spread their wings 
over the shrine.”* 

H[engstenberg says that ‘‘ as regards the significance oi 
the cherubim, their real agreement, io this particular, with 
the Egyptian Sphinxes cannot be doubted.” Kitto, in his 
Biblical Cyclopedia, for the purpose of explaining what the 
eherubim were, introduces engravings of Egyptian Sphinxes 
--figures of various animals, with great outstretchea wones. 
Some of these Egyptian figures appears to be exuct pictures 
of the Hebrew “Seraphim,” which were probably nearly 

* Kenrick, Ancient Eyvpt. Ch. X XI. Sec. II. 
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the same with the Cherubim. Isaiah saw the Lord sitting 
on a throne, and above it stood the seraphim. Each one 
had six wings : ‘‘ with twain he covered his face ; und with 
twain he covered bis fect ; and with twain he did fly” 
(Js. Vf. 2). No one will assert that Judaism is older 
than the Egyptian drawings and sculpturesof their sphinxes. 

The religious ceremonies of the Hebrews bore a re- 
markable resemblance to those of the Egyptians. The 
Jews cousidered Jerusalem a holy city (/s. 12.2; Ps. 
LXUf. 15), and attributed great religious merit to pil- 
grimages thither. In the valley of the Nile there were 
holy places also. The great temple of Artemis, at Bubas- 
ix, wax visited by 700,000 pilyrims annually, if we can In- 
lieve the report of Herodotus, who visited Egypt while 
the ancicut superstition was still in full favor with the 
people. 

The Egrptians offered sacrifices of vegetables and ani- 
mals to the pods, and so did the Jews. The Jewish and 
Eyyptian pricsts slew the sacrificial animals in the same 
manner, by cutting the throat. The Evyptiaus preferred 
red oxen, without spot, for sacrifice ; and Moses directed 
the selection of a red heifer (Num. X7X. 2). The custom 
of the scapegoat (Ler. XJV. 21) was common to both na- 
tions. A sacred fire was kept continually burning in the 
temples of Thebes as well as in Judea( Ler. V.12,13). Egy)~ 
tian priests took off their shoes in the temples, and Joshua 
took off his shoes in a holy place (Jusk. V 16). The Evyptian 
priests danced before their altars, and the same custom 
prevailed in Jerusalem (2s. CXLIX. 3). The practice of 
circumcision, claimed by Moses as a divine ordinance, com- 
municated to Abrabam, is proved by the monuments of 
Egypt to have been fully established there, at a time long 
wutecedent tothe alleged date of Alruham.  ILerodutus 
wrote that, in his time, “The Phanicians and Syrians suy 
they learned it [circumcision] from the Exyptians.” The 
Egyptians had their unclean meats, including pork, as well 
ax the Jews. The Egvptiaus anointed their Kings and 
priests long befure there were any kings or priests in ]s- 
rach The Urita and Thammin (Jr, XANAX. 8, 1035 
Lac. Vill &) which play a stupid part in the books of 
Moses aud Jo. Suwith, were o: ce net inappro] riate figures 
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of Re, the god of light, and Thmei, the goddess of justice 
(whence the Greek ‘“‘Themis”), worn on the breasts of 
Egyptian judges. 

Moses taught the existence of only one God, or at 
least the Jews of a late period believed in and worshipped 
only one God. The Egyptian people worshipped many 
gods, but the priests of Exypt, as well as of ancient India, 
were monotheists. There was one doctrine for the initiated, 
another for the vulgar. The deity was called ‘I am” in 
Hebrew: and the same term is applied to the deity in the 
Iustitutes of Menu, and was applied by the Phanicians to 
their great god. The ancient Jews held, and the modern 
Jews hold, the name of ‘‘ Jehovah” in great reverence. A 
devout Jew considers the mere uttcrance of the word to be 
blasphemy. Our English B:ble says, ‘He that uttereth 
the name of the Lord shall surely be put to death” ( Ler. 
XXIV.16). The Jews say this is an improper translation : 
it should be ‘‘He that uttereth the name of Jehovah” &c. The 
Septuagiot says ‘‘ Whoever uttereth the name of the 
Lord” &c. Michaelis thought that the Jews and the Sept- 
uagint are right. The Egyptians had a reverence precisely 
similar for the name of Osiris. Even Herodotus, after 
having been at Memphis, when writing abont that divinity, 
would not use his name. Moses represented Jehovah as 
having a haman shape, coming down to earth, visiting and 
conversing with men, causing all the occurrences of nature 
by immediate efforts of his will, frequently performing 
miracles, and empowering men to do miracles, and to fore 
tell the future, choosing individual men and a particular 
nation to be his favorites, and establishing certain families 
to be kings and priests of his ‘‘ peculiar people” for ever. 
Sach ideas were familiar to all the ancient uations about 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Jehovah led the 
armies of Israel to battle : and the gods of the Grecks, 
Phenicians, and Evyptians were also reputed to be terrible 
in warring for their worshippers. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, in some passages, exhibit a high 
conception of the divine attributes. According to Robert- 
son, the following was the idea of God, as expressed by the 
aucient Brahmins : ‘* As God is immaterial, he is above all 
conception ; as he is invisible, he ean have no form: bat 
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from what we behold of his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, kuowing all things, and present 
everywhere ”. 

Moses represents many of the most important events of 
tbe early history of the world to have happened in or near 
Judea: and almost every ancient nation held the same 
views in regard to its own soil. An orator in the Island of 
Crete, on a public occasion, once spoke thus: * ‘‘ Upon 
this Isle all the arts were discovered. Saturn gave you 
the love of justice and your peculiar simplicity of heart. 
Vesta taught you to erect houses. Neptune taught you to 
build ships. You owe to Ceres the culture of grain, to 
Bacchus that of the vine, and to Minerva that of the olive. 
Jupiter destroyed the giants which threatened you. Her- 
cules delivered you from the serpents, wolves, and other 
noxious animals. The authors of so many benefits, admit- 
ted by you to divine honors, were born on this soil and are 
now occupied in laboring for your happiness”. Cory, in 
the preface to his “‘ Ancient Fragments ”, says ‘‘ In ancient 
times it was the prevailing custom of all the nations, in- 
cluding Egypt, India, Phenicia, and Greece, to appropriate 
to themselves, and assign within their own territorial limits, 
the localities of the grand events of primeval history, with 
the birth and achievements of the gods and heroes, the de- 
luge, the origin of the arts, and the civilization of mankind.” 

The history of Creation, as given in Genesis, is a mere 
compilation of ancient traditions prevalent in the East, and 
sitnilar traditions are given by Sanchoniathan, an old Phe- 
bician author. Moses informs us that Abraham was the 
peculiar favorite of Jehovah, and was to be the father of 
the ehosen people. This name Abraham is probably derived 
from the Hindoo Brahm, f the great spirit, the origin of 
all things, the creator of all other existences. Abraham 
was called Abram until late in life, according to Genesis 
A VII. 5, and he is said to have come from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, a point east of Canaan, cither on the Euphrates or 
farther east—possibly Hindostan itself, the home of Brahm- 


* So given in Barthelemy's Anacharsia 

¢ Brahm, derived from the same root as the Latin word primus, 
(Grst), the Celtic word primh (chief), and the Gothic word frum 
{origia, beginning). 1t is suppose! that our “from” is from “frem.” 
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inism. His name, his birth place, and his position as fathet 
of the chosen people, all suggest the derivation from the 
Hindoo Brahin. 

‘Even the traditionists among the Jews”, says Milman, 
“allowed that the names of the angels came from Babylon”. 

Thus we have gone over the most prominent points 
wherein the ideas advanced in the Cld Testament resemble 
ideas accepted among many nations existing during the 
time of the Jews. Although Moses evidently derived his 
priucipal doctrines from the Egyptians, yet the latter na- 
tion had many usages aud principles of religion and politics, 
which the Jews did not see fit toadopt. The Egyptians 
believed in the immortality of the soul, in future rewards 
and punishments, in the adoration of numerous animals, and 
in the worship of idols. It is a matter of wonder that Mo- 
ses rejected the doctrine of a future life ; perhaps the idea 
was too refined for the grossness of the people, who wor- 
shipped the golden calf: perhaps he thought it inconsistent 
with his doctrine of the full execution of divine jastice on 
all men during their natural lives. 

The religious ceremonies of the Egyptians and Jews 
were so similar that the Roman law, in the time of the Em- 
perors to prohibit the worship of Isis in the capital, spoke 
of the Jewish worship as though it were not distinguishable 
from that of the Egyptians. And yet, the external cere- 
monies of both Jews and Evyptians, must have been fami 
liar to the people who were masters of both of them. 

§ 83. Next in order for our consideration are particular 
doctrines of the New Testament. The tri-une nature of 
God was the commonly received doctrine in Egypt and India 
many centuries before the time of Jesus. ‘‘ The supreme 
heing of the Hindoos is Brahm,—incomprehensible by any 
human understanding ; pervading and comprehending all 
things. Originally he reposed in the contemplation of him- 
self ; subsequently his creative word has caused all things 
to proceed from him, by a succession of continned emana- 
tions. As creator he is named Brahma ; as the preserving 
power, Vishnou ; as the destroyer and renovator of the 
forms of matter, Siva. These three relations of the divine 
being constitute the trinity of the Hindoos.”"* ‘ The 
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great gods of Egypt were Neph, Aman, Pthah, Khem, Sate, 
Manat, Bubastus and Neith, one of whom generally formed, 
in connection with other two, a triad | Trinity}, which was 
worshipped by a particular city or district, with a pecultar 
veneration. In these triads, the third member proceeded 
from the other two ; that is, from the first by the second— 
thos, the intellect of the Deity, having opcrated on matter, 
prodaced the result of these two under the form and name 
of the world, and on a similar principle appear to have been 
formed most of their speculative combinations. The third 
member of a triad, as might be supposed, was not of equal 
rank with the two from whom it proceeded ; and we there- 
fore find that Khonso, the third person in the Theban triad, 
was not onc of the great gods, as were the other two, Amun 
and Maut; Horus, in the triad of Phils, was inferior to 
Osiris and Isis ; and Anouke to Neph and Sate, in the triad 
of Elephantine and the Cataracts.” * 

The doctrine of the incarnation is probably as old as the 
trinity. ‘‘ Wherever any approximation had been made to 
the sul.lime truth of the one great First Cause, cither awful 
religious reverence or philosophic abstraction has removed 
the primal Deity entirely beyond the sphere of human sense, 
and supposed that the intercourse of the Divinity with man, 
the moral government, and even the original creation had 
been carried on by the intermediate agency, either in orient- 
al language of an emanation, or in Platonic of the Wisdom, 
Reason or Intelligence of the one Supreme. # # # 
This was the doctrine from the Ganees or even the shorvs 
of the Yellow Sea to the Hissus: it was the fundamental 

rinciple of the Indian religion and Indian philosophy ; 
It was the basis of Zoroastrianism ; it was pure Platonisin ; 
it was Platonic Judaism in the Alexandrian School. # 
# «# The more ordinary representative, as it were, of 
God to the sense and mind of man, was the Memra or 
the Divine Word ; and it is remarkable that the same ap- 
pellation is found in the Indian, the Persian, the Platonic 
and the Alexandrian [and the Christian] systems”. ¢ 
“The doctrine of Boodhism contains nothing but the main 
idea of the heroic poems of the Brahmins, fully understood 

° WILKIXsoN. 
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and consequentially carried out—that is, that a man freeing 
himself by holiness of conduct from the obstacles of nature, 
inay deliver his fellow-men from the corruption of their 
times, and become a benefactor, redeemer of his race, and 
also become a supreme God—a Boodha”. * Wilkinson 
says ‘“‘At Phila, where Osiris [the Egyptian savior and 
incarnate God, who came down to earth to battle with 
Typho, the evil spirit] was particularly worshipped, and 
which was one of the places where they supposed him 
to have been buried, his mysterious history is cariously 
illustrated in the sculptures [made 1700 B. C.] of a small 
retired chamber lying nearly over the western adytum of 
the temple. His death and removal from this world are 
there described ; the number of twenty-eight lotus plants 
points out the period of years he was thought to have lived 
on earth ; and his passage from this life to a future state is 
indicated by the usual attendance of the Deities and Genii, 
who presided over the funeral rites of ordinary mortals. 
Ife is there represented with the feathered cap, which he 
wore in his capacity of Judge of Amenti, and this attribute 
shows the final office he held after his resurrection, and 
continued to exercise toward the dead at their last ordeal 
in a future state”. Again: ‘“Osiris was called ‘the opener 
of truth’, and was said to be ‘full of grace and trath’. 
He appeared on earth to benefit mankind, and after having 
performed the duties he had come to fulfill, and fallen a sac 
rifice to Typho, the evil principle (which was at length 
overcome by his influence, after leaving the world), he arose 
again to new life, and became the judge of mankind ina 
future state”. Herodotus saw the tomb of Osiris at Sais, 
nearly five centuries before Christ. Similar redeemers were 
worshipped in other lands, and like Jesus many of them 
were born of virgins. Grote, speaking of the early legends 
of Greece, remarks that ‘‘ the furtive pregnancy of young 
women—often by a god—ais one of the most frequently re- 
curring incidents in the legendary narratives ”. 

The teaching that belief in Jesus as the Son of God is 
the highest virtue or merit before the Almighty is not 
original. Crishna, a Hindoo divinity, says “ Works affect 
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me not, nor have I any expectations from the fruit of works. 
He, who believeth me to be even so, is not bound by works ”’. 
But it is claimed that the great merit of the New Testa- 
ment is in its moral teachings, which are entirely original 
in their best features. These moral teachings are contained 
in such expressions as ‘“‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
** Love is the fulfilment of the law” ‘‘ Return good for evil ;” 
and ‘*‘ All that ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ag so unto them, for this is the Jaw and the prophets.” 
e fact that such phrases are made the foundation to 
claims of originality or peculiar merit, shows the ignorance 
of the people, and the unscrupulous policy of the clergy. 
The doctrine that love is the fulfilment of the law, taught 
in the New Testament with mach emphasis, and the chief 
merit of the book in the eyes of many, is as old as human 
society. It was taaght by Plato in almost the identical 
words ascribed to Jesus, and ‘‘ Platonic love” is a phrase 
familiar to all civilized ears. We still have the writings of 
the great teacher of the Academy, wherein he says ‘‘ Love* 
is peace and good will among men, calm upou the waters, 
repose and stillness in the storm, the balm of sleep in sad- 
ness. Before him all harsh passions flee away ; is the 
sathor of soft affections, destroyer of ungentle thoughts, 
merciful and mild, the admiration of the wise, the delight 
of the gods. Love divests us of alienation from each other, 
and fillz our vacant hearts with overflowing sympathy : he 
is the valued treasure of the unfortunate, and desired by 
the unhappy, (therefore unhappy because they possess him 
not,) the parent of grace, of gentleness, of delicacy: a 
cherisher of all that is good, bat guileless as to evil; in 
labor and in fear, in longings of the affections, or in soar- 
ings of the reason, our best pilot, confederate, supporter 
and savior.” It so happens that St. John, who only of the 
Evangelists, lays a peculiar stress upon the all-sufficiency 
of love, had an opportunity of becoming thoroaghly indoc- 
trinated in Platonism, by his long residence among the 
Greeks at Ephesus. Men have always had a mental con- 
stitution similar to our own. The rudest savages have the 
game affections and passions which actuate citizens of co 
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lightened nations. In all ages women have been found to 
love their children ; friends have been ready to aid each 
other at great cost to themselves ; soldiers have been will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves for their country. The disposi- 
tion to act kindly and justly to others is born with al]l men, 
and he, who claims originality for expressing it, is a shame- 
less impostor. Long before Christ, philosophers had taagbt 
that men should give to others the treatment they desired 
for themselves. Confucias in China, Isoerates in Greece, 
and Hillel in Judea expressed the sentiment in almost the 
very words, used by Jesus in later years. The doctrines 
of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, in regard to the 
conduct of men toward each other, will suffer little by a 
comparison with the teachings of Jesus. Herder says that 
the morality of the ancient Brahmins was pure and elevated. 
Sir Wm. Jones has expressed his admiration of the spint 
of the Institutes of Mena ; and Dr. Arnold speaks in hish 
praise of the greatness of soul, exhibited by the Stoics) No 
chastity can ever surpass that of Lacretia: no honesty 
that of Aristides; Washington’s disinterestedness was not 
purer than that of Timolcon; and on a comparison of the 
conduct of Socrates and Jesus, daring trial and execution, 
the latter can certainty claim no preéminence. And vet 
we are asked to believe that Christ was the author of the 
teaching—"‘ Do to others as you would have them do to 
you.” The demand is preposterous. It would be equita- 
Jent to asking us to believe that in the ages before Christ, 
and in the lands where his teachings are anknown, there 
was and is no honesty, no truth, no friendship, no peace, no 
human society ; that all men were then and there liars, 
-thieves, and murderers ; that, in fact, man is entirely want- 
ing in the knowledge of what is right, or the disposition to 
do it, or both, until he has heard and believed the words 
of Jesus. The influence of the priestly lies in regard to the 
originality of Christ’s teaching of the all-sufficiency of love, 
is so great that many, Knowing their falsity, dare not declare 
it. The Rev. Mr. Milne, in the preface to his translation 
of the Chinese ‘‘Sacred Edict,” expresses a fear that he 
shall be condemned for furnishing proof that before Jesus 
was born, a morality as pure as his was inculcated in the 

estial Empire. Milman is one of tbe few Christian an 
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thors who have had the manliness and honesty to acknowl- 
edge that the New Testament morality was not new. 

Sir Wm. Jones, knowing well the presumptuous asser- 
tion that the gospel of love, as taught by Jesus, was origi- 
nal with him, and knowing, also the falsity of the assertion, 
gave the propagandists of Christianity in Hindostan some 
good advice : ‘“‘If the conversion of the Pundits and Mau- 
lavis, in this country, shall ever be attempted by the Prot- 
estant missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while 
they teach the gospel of truth, what those Pandits and 
Maulavis know to be fulse [the originality of the Chris- 
tian mapa de the former would cite the beautifal Arya 
couplet, which was written, at least, three cunturies before 
oar era, and which pronounces the duty of a good man, even 
in the moment of his destruction, to consist, not only in for- 
giving, but even in the desire of benefiting his destroyer, as 
the sandal tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds per- 
fume on the axe which fells it ; and the latter would triamph 
in repeating the verse of Sadi, who represents a return of 
good for good as a slight reciprocity, but says to the virtu- 
ous man ‘Confer benefits on him who has injured thee’ : 
using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mussualmans fail to recite 
four distiches of Hafiz, who has illustrated that maxim with 
fanciful, but elegant allusions : 

‘Learn from von orient shell, to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand which brings thee woe ; 
Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrist that tears thy side: 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower, 
With fruit nectarious or the balmy flower ; 
All nature calls aloud; ‘Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless?’”® 

I cannot find that Jesus prohibited polygamy. He cer- 
tainly did not prohibit it in express terms : neither is it plain 
to me that he forbade it by necessary implication. But, if 
he had done so, he would not have been original. Law and 
custom, before his time, prohibited polygamy among the 
Greeks, Romans, and Germans. Neither was Christianity 
the first religion under which women obtained a high degree 
of personal freedom. The Egyptian women were remarka- 


* Eleventh Di.cou: se before the“Asiatic Society. 1794. 
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bly free for ancient times—quite as free as in most of the 
countries of modern Europe ; while, at a much later date, 
the Jewish women were complete slaves—so far as the law 
could make them such. ‘ The old Roman matron*™ was, 
relatively to her husband, morally as high as in modern 
Italy ; nor is there any ground for supposing that modern 
women have apy advantage over the ancient in Spain and 
Portugal, where Germanic have been counteracted by 
Moorish influences. The relative position of the sexes in 
Homeric Greece exhibits nothing materially different from 
the present day. In Armenia and Syria, perhaps, Christi- 
anity has done the service of extinguishing polygamy ; this 
is credible, though nowise miraculous : Judaism also unlearn- 
ed polygamy, and made an unbidden improvement upoa 
Moses. In short, only in countries where Germanic senti- 
ment has taken root, do we see marks of any elevation of 
the female sex superior to that of Pagan antiquity ; and as 
this elevation of the German woman in her deepest Pagan- 
ism was already striking to Tacitus and his contemporaries, 
it is highly unreasonable to claim it as an achievement of 
Christianity.” 

But Jesus himself laid claim to no originality, ia his 
moral doctrines. On the contrary, he declares (Mat. X XI/. 
35-40) that all the law and the prophets hang on two 
commandments given by Moses, which are to love God 
with the whole heart (Deut. VJ. 5), and to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself ” (Lev. XJX. 18). How can Christians 
assert that these two commandments do not comprise the 
whole law, after the express declaration of Jesus that 
they do? And if they do comprise the whole law, how 
can the more] teachings of Jesus be original? In his 
work on the Origin of Christianity, Hennell has shown 
conclusively that many of the sayings of Jesus were repeti- 
tions or paraphrases of other sayings to be found in the 
Old Testament, or current among the Jews before his 
birth. 

The same changes which have occurred in the doctrines 
of the Christian Church, are many of them prefigured in 
events among the heathen, thousands of years ago. The 
change of opinion, similar to that now in progress in regard 

* FW. Newmans, [’bases of Faith. 
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to the plenary inspiration of the prophetic writings, took 
place in Greece, before Christianity was thought of. ‘‘ When 
superstitious people”, says Neander, ‘“‘thought that the 
God himself inhabited the priestess of the Delphic oracle, 
and spoke through her mouth, so that everything literally 
came from Phoebus himself, and when, on the contrary, the 
infidels tried to turn this representation into ridicule, and 
quoting the bad verses of the Pythian prophetess, laughed 
at the notion of this coming from Apollo, Plutarch thus 
replied—‘ The language, the expression, the words, and 
the metre, come not from God but from the woman. The 
God only presents the image to her mind, and lights up in 
her soul the lamp which illumes the fature. The God uses 
the soul as an instrument, and the activity of the iostru- 
ment consists in the property of representing, as purely as 

ible, what is communicated to it. It is impossible that 
it should be repeated perfectly pure,—nay, without even a 
Jarge admixture of foreign matter.’” From the theory of 

ial inspiration, the Greeks and Romans went over to 
entire anbelief in the old religion, and ASschylas in Athens 
and Livy in Rome lamented over the skepticism of the age, 
the destruction in popular belicf of that religion which 
was the only foundation of morality. And the “ infidels” 
of those days sometimes surrendered at the eleventh hour, 
aud made the amende honorable to the divinities of supersti- 
tion, as do the skeptics of our own age. The Eleusinian 
mysteries held a position in pagan Athens, similar to that 
held in modern Europe by Christianity. The great majority 
of the initiated asserted that acquaintance with, and belief 
in, the mysterious doctrines of Eleusis (the single nature, 
Spiritual essence, and infinite mercy of the Deity, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and fatere rewards and punishments ) 
had contributed greatly to their happiness in life. Many 
of the Athenians, who during long lives, had disbelieved 
and ridiculed the mystcries, at the near approach of death, 
became anxious for admission, and were terrified at the idea 
of dying without the mercenary blessing of the priest. * 
Diogenes refused to apply for admission, and spoke of the 
mysteries nearly as a philosopuer of to-day might speak of 
the Christian Clarch. The Cynic said no church organiza- 

* Bagturceny. Anacharsis. Ch LYVIIL 
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tion could give him any valuable aid in performing his 
duties : and he remarked that many thieves and murderers 
had been admitted to the mysteries, while Epaminondas 
and other good men had not. The Chinese philosophers 
when about to die, sometimes seek absolution from the 


Boodhists, whom they had always before neglected and 
despised. * 
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Tims Appendix is designed to contain authorities, and illustra- 
tions which could not be conveniently inserted in the text ; and also, 
in some cases, additional matter, which was overlooked or mislaid 
until too late to insert in the chapters. 

The reader will please observe that the use of brackets [ ] 
throughout aw insertion by me of something additi i 

oO 

I mie used the phrases “ a historical” and “a historian,” inten- 
tionally violating the generally received rale which requires “ an” 
before words beginning with A, and accented on some than the 
first syllable. 





Notes to the Prefhee. 


Goethe makes Faust declare that those who have opened their 
hearts to the world have ever heen crucified and burned. 


“The mind which has outgrown the idea of a partial God is ex- 
pected to retract, and to submit to vulgar opinion, under pain of 
ike of atheism which, pe never incurred by barbarians, 


veal i on commonly urged sagt pe y by those intel- 
ns, who cling like’ children to t whom 
rape 10 fel then speak to them, afte ek . 
ackay 


“ Reformers in all ages, whatever their object, have been anpitied 

; and the multitude bave evinced a savage exultation in 

their sacrifice. Let in the light upon a nest of young owls, and they 

cry out against the injury you have done them. Men of mediocrity 

are young owls ; ee 

they exclaim against them as false, dangerous, and deserving pun- 
ishment.”— Adventures of a Younger Son. 

“ An original thinker, a reformer in moral science, will thus often 
appear a hard and insensible character. He goes beyond the feel- 
ings and associations of the age; he leaves them behind him ; he 
shocks our old prejmlices ; it is reserved for a subsequent generation 
to whom his views have been unfolded from infancy. and in whose 

minds all the intcresting associations bave collected round them, 
which formerly encircled the exploded opinions, to mn gard hs dis 
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coveries with unmingled pleasure.”—Samud Baidey, Essay on the 
Formation of Optnions. 

“ The artist [the philosopher], it is true, is the son of his time ; 
but pity for him, if he is its pupil, or even its favorite! Let aome 
beneficent divinity snatch him when he a suckling from the breast 
of his mother, and nurse him with the milk of a better time, that he 
may ripen to his full stature, beneath a distant Grecian sky. And 
having grown to manhood, let him return like a foreign shape to hs 
century : not, however, to delight it by his presence. but 
8 lle son of Agamemnon, to purify it.’ — ScAidler— Transdution by 

; 

“To ask for nothing bat results, to decline the labor of verifica- 
tion, to be satisfied with a ready-made stock of established pcaitive 
arguments as proof, and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, 
who starts new difficulties, as a common encmy.—this is a procend 
ing sufficiently common in ancient as well as in modern times. But 
it is nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and and even of the 
fanctions of speculative philosophy.”—Grote—History of Greeee. 

“ Ecclesiolatry or Bibliolatry is the modern heathenism. which, 
having supplanted the ancient, has for ages imitated the old craft of 
slandcring as Atheists or Infidels all who aspire to a higher or purer 
worship.” —F. W. Newman. 

“The impicty [frequently charged to freethinkers] ts with thase 
who have insidiously perverted the truth; and not with those who 
seck with honest reverence to purify its desecrated shrine.” — Reve- 
lation tts own Nemesis. . 

“ There is an unbelicf worse than the public scofiing.” 

“The supposition that Christianity is a thing of the past— 
that it has done its work, in clearing the way during an age of 
darkness and barbarism, for the working of a more enlightened 
principle called “ Progress” is a more popular view. and ane which 
ts tacitly and insensibly beld by great numbers.”—London Literary 
Gazette. Od. 4th 1856. 

“No doubt Jannes and Jambres exclaimed with a picas herror, 
‘What! give up the garlic and the cats which our fathers praved 
to, and swore bv! We shall never be guilty of that infadelity 
But the priesthood of garlic came to an end, and the world still 
continued. "— Parker. 

“To an American, accustomed to the simplicity of our modes 
of worship. the most prominent feature in European lands, save im 
the gloriens fast-unchored isle.—and even there to great extent.— 
iz. that in spite of the most imposing external. the whole is little 
more than bearth s formality—a wretched substitute for the bread 
of hife"—Proy. Hitcrcrak. 
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“ A want of real vitality and earnestness, in our religous com- 
munity. has been felt and proclaimed to be the great want of the 
age.” — Pearson. e 


“On all sides I found religion, but scldom religionsness ; fear of 
God, but seldom love of God; good intention. but seldom good 
deed ; professed Christians, but seldom followers of Christ. Not 
without reason. are a thousand voices raised to heaven in complaint 
over the decline of Christianity in our days. They complain for 
good canse. On one side, I see only indifferenco, ridicule, pride, 
and selfish effort to counteract the warning voice of conscience 
with cunning excuses : on the other side. I see youths and men and 
gravbeards trembling in fearful doubts as to the fate of their souls, 

: ae world, and beyond the grave. "— Zschakke. Stunden der An- 


“T believe they [Voltaire and the French philosophers of the 
X¢11ith centary] have done more than even Lather or Calvin, 
to Jower the tone of that proad hicrarchy that shot itself ap above 
the clouds, and more to propagate religious liberty, than Calvin or 
Lather. or even Locke.”—John Adams. 

« Frederick [the Great] nevertheless, together with Voltaire 
and D’ Alembert, stands in the foremost rank of those who fought 
for reason and civilization, and who conquered forever liberty of 
conscience and of speech.”— Bartholumess. History of the Prussian 
Academy. 


Domain of Reason In Religion.—Ch. I. 

21. In speaking of ~ the little literary ability, which has come 
to light on this continent ” (page 3), I mean only, that it is litde in 
pilgebrag to the namber, wealth and intelligence of the people ; 

t itis pot discreditably small, when the position of the Amerr 
cana ina new country, where peculiar jducemenis attract the 
ambitions into “ politics” or trade, and where the government 
preetitates berself to book-pirates, is considered. 


The Apostles Denounced Reason. 

“ Avoid oppositions of science, falsely so called, which some 
professing have erred from the faith."—1 Tim. VI. 20. 

« The things of the Spirit of God are foolishness unto the natural 
man.”"—1 Cor. IT. 14. 

~* Believe or be damned’, is the ever persuasive refrain of our 
benignant «glad tidings to all mankind.’”— Revelation ds own 
Nemes. 

Jemus is represented as “anxious to have men belicve, without 
caring on what ground they believed."— F. IW. Newman 
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The Catholic Church Denounces Reason. 


“We forbid all lay to discuss pag a Teta 
pain of excinumenieatio —Decretal of Pope Alexander IF 

“ Faith is not a mere conviction in reason : ee 
it is a clear certainty, greater than any other certainty: and this 
ee re ee ee Bree oe ey, emer 
The Pope publishes every year an Index Expur rus, OF list 
of works which the members of the charch are forbi to read. 
The forbidden books are usually such as have a skeptical tendency. 
In 1624. at the request of the University of Parts, and espeo- 
tally of the Sorbonne, persons were forbidden by an arref of Parlia- 
ment, under pain of death, to hold or to teach any maxim contrary 
to ancient and approved authors, or to enter into any debate, bat 
sach as should be approved by the doctors of the faculty of the- 
. “Human reason ts feeble and may be deceived bat true faith 
cannot be deceived.” — Thomas 4 Kempis. 

ee ee ae ee eee It trac : 
if it be true, vou risk all in believing it false.”"— oar 

“1 poner hn th aol be an tory asi 
which nobody shal] have the right to argue.”"—J. de Mazstre. 
“The principles of theology are above nature and reasoo.”— 
Pascal. 
The Protestants hostile to Free Inquiry. 


“Divine things, since they are beyond reason, appear contrary 
to reason.”— Luther. 
“ There is nothing more hostile to faith than reason.”— Luther. 
« Reason is the bride of the devil. "— Lather. 

« Build not your faith in the Divine Word oo the sand of buman 
reason.” — Calvin. 

~ It is folly to think of God according to the dictates of car 
mad, dazzled, and corrupt reason.” — Luther. 

“In oe we balance authorities, in philosophy we weigh 
reasons.” — A. 

“It behows us to make an entire and unconditional surrender 
of our minds to all the duty and to all the mformaton which the 
Bible sets before ua. ”"— Chalmers. 

Dr. Arnold said that whenever doubts arose in his mind m re 
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to dogmas of the established church his method was “ to pause 
in his inquiries” and ~ to pat down objections by main force.” 
“ The mere presentation of the evidences of Christianity to many 
minds is frauzht with danger.”— Christian Remembraneer, (Christian 
Quarterly. London) Jan., 1857. 


« When any thing, written in the Bible, is too hard for examina- 
tion, it is oar duty to captivate our understandings to the words, 
and not to labor in sifting out a philosophical trath by logic, of such 
mysteries a3 are not comprehensible, nor fall under any rule of natu- 
ral science, for it is with the mysteries of our religion as with the 
wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the virtue 
to cure, but chewed, are for the most part cast ap again without 
effect.” — Hobbes. 

“ Where ignorance is bhus, 'tis folly to be wise.”—Profestant 
Poetry. 

« Reason is the most unreasonable of all things.” — Henry Martyn. 


« People, who are born to orthodoxy, imbibe the opinions of 
their country or party, and never tion their truth, are applaad- . 
ed for presuming that they are right. He that considers or exam- 
ines is a foe to orthodoxy—is suspected of lukewarmness to suppose 
examination necessary, and of a tendency to apostacy, if he goes 
about it.”— Locke. 

The following extract from Sleeman may give an idea of the 
domain of reason in the religion of Hindostan : 

~ The popular Hindoo poem of Ramaen describes the abductiot 
of the beroine by the monster king of Ceylon, Rawan, and her re- 
covery by means of the monkey general Hunnooman. Every word 
of this call lig assured us, was written, if not by the hand 
of the Eity himecif. at ast by his inspiration. Ninety-nine out of 
a bundred among the Hindoos implicitly believe not only every 
word of the poem. but every word of every poem that has ever been 
written in Sanserit (the eacred lancuage of Hindostan]. If you 
ask a man whether he really believes any very egregious absurdity, 

voted from these books, be replies with the greatest narvce 

eimplicity} in the world, ‘Is it not written in the book? and how 

it be there written, if not true?’ The Hindoo religion 

on an cotire prostration of mind—that continual and habitual sur- 
render of the reasoning faculties which we are accustomed to make 
occastonally while we are at the theatre or in the perusal of works 
of fiction. « « « With the Hindoos, the greater the improbabil- 
ity, the more monstrous and preposterous the fiction—the zreater is 
the charm it has over their minds; and the greater their learning 
in the Sansecrit—the more they are under the influcnce of this 
charm. Believing all to be written by the deity or ander his inspi- 
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ration. and the men and things in former days to have been different 
from the men and things of the present day, and the beroes of these 
fables to have been dem?-gods or people endowed with powers far 
superior to those of the ordinary men of their own day, the analo- 
gies of nature are never for a moment considered ; nor do questions 
of probability or possibility according to those analogies ever ob 
trade to dispel the charm with which they are so pleasingly bound. 
They go on through life. reading and talking of their monstroas fic 
tions, which shock the taste and understanding of other nations, 
without ever questioning the truth of one single incident or bearing 
it questioned.” 

“ History for this people [the Hindoos[ is all a fairy tale."— 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, by Col. Sleeman. 


Some Christians have dared to demur against the great oppas+ 
tion to free inquiry, but not one, to my knowledge, has ever dared 
to advise his hearers or readers to examine what has been written 
against Christianity. They dare not do that! 

“We need not desire a better evidence that any man is in the 
wrong than to hear him declare against reason. and thereby 
acknowledge that reason is against him.”"— Archbishop Trellatson. 


“What I most crave to sce. and what still appears no impos- 
sible dream. is inquiry and belief going together."— Dr. Arnadd. 

“I shudder at the consequences of fixing the great proofs of 
religion upon any other basis than that of the widest investigativn, 
and the most honest statement of facts."— Rev. Sydney Smith. 


“With regard to Christianity itself, I creep toward the igi, 
even though it takes me atcay from the more noorishing warmth. 
Yea, I should do so, even if the light made ita way through a rent 
in the wall of the temple."-—S. T. Coleridge. 


“Tet her [truth] and falsehood grapple! “Who ever know 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter ? "— Milton. 


“There is a general obligation common to all Christians, of 
searching into the origin and evidences of our religion.”— Dr. Afad- 
dleton. ° 


“One who has an aversion to doubt, and i3 anxious to make u 
his mind. and ceme to some conclusion on every question that is 
discussed. must be content to rest many of-his opinions on very 
slight grounds. Such a one, therefore. is_no lover of truth, or in 
the right war to attain it in any point. Te may more rvasonab'y 
hope this, who. though he may on many points perceive some (and 
perhaps a great) preponderance of probability on this or that side, 
is contented to come to a decisive conclusion, only on the kw 
which he bas been enabled thoroughly to investigate. « « A guod 
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man, indeed, will wish to find the evidence of the Christian religion 
satisfactory: but a wise man will not for that reason find it satis- 
factory, but will weigh tbe evidence the more carefully, on account 
of the importance of the questron.”— Whately. 

Philosophers on Reason tn Religion. 

“Q, my dear Kepler, how I wish we could have one hearty 
langh together! Here at Padua, is the principal professor of 
Philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at the moon and planets, through my glass, which he pertina- 


ciously refuses to do. Why are you not here? What shouts of 
laughter we should have at this glorious folly.”— Galileo. 


“To steal into heaven, by the modern method of sticking, 
ostrich-like, your head into fallacies on earth, equally as by the an- 
cient and by all conceivable methods, is forever forbidden.”— 
Carlyle's Life of Sterling. 

“ Whenever obsequious reverence is substituted for bold tn- 
quiry. truth, if she is not already at band, will never be attained.”— 

a 


m. 
“True faith isa belief in things probable.”—AMackay. 


“TTe who cannot reason, is a steve; he who will not, is a bigot ; 
and be who dare not, is a slave.”"— Drummond. 


“ Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul: un- 
belief, in denying them.”— Emerson. 


“ How far is it proper to deceive mankind ? "— Voltaire. 


“ The character of the philosophy of the middle age is submie- 
rion to authority other than that of reason. Modern philosophy 
recognizes no other authority than that of reason. It is Cartesianism 
which bas accomplished this decisive revolution.”— Coustn— Trans- 
lated by O. W. Wight. 

“ Socrates was free reflection; Descartes is free reflection eleva- 
ted to the height of the most severe method. Descartes commences 
by doubting everything, the existence of God, that of the world, 
even his own existence; he only stops at that which he cannot 
doubt without ceasing even to donbt—at that which doubts within 
—at thought. Between the reflection of Socrates and the method 
of Descartes there is on interval of two thousand years. <As the 
Greek dialectics are much more sincere, serious, aod profound than 
thoa: of India, so the method of Descartes is as much superior to the 
processes of the antique spirit, as our civilization is superior to that 
of Greece."— The same. 

“ Reason must be our last Judge and guide in eversvthing. I de 
not mean that we must cunsult reason, and examine wh ther a pro 
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position revealed from God, can be made out by natural principles, 
and if it cannot, that we may then reject it : but consult it we must, 
and by it examine whether it be a revelation from God or no."— 
Locke on the Understanding, IV. 19. 


“ Divest yourself of all bias in favor of novelty and singularity 
of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rather than that of 
religion. It is too important, and the consequences of error may be 
too serious. On the one hand, shake off all fears and servile preja- 
dices, under which weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix reason 
firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal a fact, every opinioa. 
Question with boldness even the existence of a God ; because if there 
be one, he must more approve of the homage of reason than that of 
blindfolded fear. You will naturally examine first the religion of 
your own country. Read the Bible then as you would read Livy or 
Tacitus. The facts which are within the ordinary course of nature 
you will believe on the authority of the writer,as you would do 
those of the same kind in Livy or Tacitus. The testimony of the 
writer weighs in their favor, in one scale, and their not being 
against the laws of nature, does not weigh against them in the otber. 
But those facts of the Bible which contradict the laws of nature 
must be examined with more care, and under a variety of phases. 
lIere you must recur to the pretensions of the writer to inspiration 
from Bod. Examine upon what evidence his pretensions are found- 
ed, and whether that evidence is so strong, that its falsehood woald 
be more improbable than a change in the laws of nature, in the case 
he relates. For example, in the book of Joshua we are told the sun 
stood still several hours. Were we to read that fact in Livy or 
Tacitus, we should class it with their showers of blood. speaking of 
statues, beasts, &c. But it is said the writer of that book was in- 
spired. Examine, therefore, candidly what evidence there is of 
his having been inspired. The pretension is entitled to your inquiry 
because millions believe it. On the other hand, you are astronomer 
2nough to know how contrary it is to the laws of nature, that a sa 
revolving on its axis, as the earth does, should have stopped [ 
jenly], should not by that sudden stoppage have prostrated ani- 
mals, trees, buildings, and should after a certain time have resum- 
adits revolutions, and that also without a general prostration. 
[s this arrest of the earth’s motion, or the evidence which affirms it, 
most within the laws of probability 2? You will next read the New 
I'estament. It is the history of a personage called Jesus. Keep in 
sour eye the arabe pretensions ; first, of thoae who say he was 
begotten by God, born of a virgin, suspended and reversed the laws 
of nature at will, and ascended bodily into heaven ; and secondly, oa 
those who say he was a man of illegitimate birth, of a benevolent 
axeart, enthusiastic mind, who set out without pretensions, ended in 
delieving them, and was punished capitally for sedition, by being 
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gibbeted according to the Roman law. « « ee 
Se eee * 

In fine, I repeat, you must lay aside all prejudices on both aides, and 
neither believe nor reject anything, because any other persons or de- 
acription of esha have rejected or believed it. Your own reason 
is the only oracle given you by heaven, and you are answerable, not 
for the rightness, & thevaperghtuess of your decisions” 
Jefferson— Letter to Peder Carr, Aug. 10, 1787. 

“Those who have not thoroughly examined to the bottom their 
Sas teeta aaa Ginteas they ore Get Ae ibe to others : and 
are unreasonable in imposing that as truth on other men’s belief, 
which they themselves se aoe gearched Sato; nor weighed the ar 
— of probability, on Y which they should receive or reject it.” — 


eee sara ery wiggle non-conformist. He who 


palms, must not be hindered by fhe name 
es sseacgigmtolrg must acre if it be goodness. Nothing is at 
last bapa ge bat the egry of your own mind. Absolve you to 


yourself, and you shal] have the suffrage of the world.”—Emerson. © 


“Better is the faith that sale? from thy heart, Than a 
better faith belonging to a stranger.”— Alger. Oriental Poetry. 

“The new man must feel that be is new, and has not come into 
the world to the opinions and usages of Europe, Asia, 
and A frica.”— Emerson. 

“ He who does not like living in the furnished lodgings of tradi- 
tion, must build his own house, his own system of thought and 
faith for himself.”— Zschokke. 


“ Truth coarts the light.”— Parker. 


“80 long as our belief in religion is merely a matter of memory, 
of rote and of blind reception, eo long can we have no firmness, no 
truth. no rest, no blessing in the highest sphere of our capacity.”— 


“ To side with truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ‘tis prosperous to be just: 

Then it is the brave msn chooses, while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they once denied, 

For humanity sweeps onward : where to-day the martyr stands 

On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands; 

For in front the cross stands ready, and the cracking fagotes bern, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn." 


(Quoted tn Parker’s Sernton on The True Idea of a Christian 
Church.) 
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“ As much freedom as you shat out, so much falsehood do you 
shut in.”— Parker. 


“ When the discovery and profession of truth is attended with - 
darger, the prudent are silent, the multitude believe and impostors 
triumph.” — Sfosherm. 

“ There are two sets of learned men. One candidly seeks truth 
by natural means, and is always willing to have his opinions and 
principles examined by the test of reason. Another, who learn by 
rote a set of opinions and a way of thinking, and who betray them- 
gelves by their anger and surprise, whenever thoee principles are 
questioned or canvassed.” 


“There are few of the great truths now recognized which 
have not been treated as chimerical and blasphemous before they 
were demonstrated.” — Agassiz. 


“ These ancient preoccupations of our minds, these several and 
almost sacred opinions, are to be examined, if we will make way for 
truth, and put our minds in that freedom which belongs and is 
necessary to them. A mistake is not the less so, and will never 
grow into a truth, because we have believed it for a long time 
though perhaps it be the harder to part with: and an error is not 
the less dangerous, nor the less contrary to truth because it is cried 
up and had in veneration by any party.”— 


“The investigation of all subjects raved hana and scrutable 
to the human facultics, is the undoubted privilege of a rational 
understanding.”—-J. C. Prichard. 


“ Reason and truth are the only hope of mankind. It is through 
them alone that any essential improvement in the condition of men 
—of individuals and of nations—is to be wronght out. Weak 
instruments they may be, often overborne and silenced by the di+ 
cordunt clamor of men’s ions and prejudices and folly, by 
selfishness and sin :—but there are no other. It is by reason that 
truth is discoverec, and through reason that it is addressed to 
our hearts. By what other influence shonld they be controlled ? 
By what other influence should our permanent affections be formed ? 
Certainly neither by false doctrines, nor by unsubstantial imagina- 
tions, nor by the blind, disorderly working of natural impulses goo 
and bad. Intellectual truth is the cssential constituent of moral 
goodness. Whoever acts with the purpose of serving his fellow men. 
does so from a récognition of the truth of certain propositions which 
arise in his feelings, and find confirmation in his reason.”— Norton. 


Religion a valuable political mstitution. 
22. “ Among all the useful institutions that demonstrate the sn 
perior exccllence of the Roman government the most considerable 
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perhaps, is the opinions which people are taught to hold concerning 
the gods; and that which other men regard as a disgrace, appears, 
in my judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic 1s sus- 
tained. 1 mean superstition, which is impressed, with all its terrors, 
and influences the private actions of the citizens and the public ad- 
ministration of the state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. 
The ancients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, 
when they inculcated the notions concerning the gods, and the belzes 
of wnfernal punishment ; but much rather are those of the present 
age to be charged with rashness and absurdity in. endeavoring to 
extirpate these opinions ; for not to mention o effects that flow 
from such an institution, if among the Greeks, for example, a single 
talent vial! be entrusted to those who have the management of any 
of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, with as 
many seals and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dis- 
charge with integrity the trust reposed in them. But the Romans, 
en the other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in 
embassies disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the simple 
obligation of an oath to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. 
And as in other states, a man is rarely to be found whose hands are 
par: from public robbery, so ansong the Romans it is no less rare to 
discover one that is tainted with this criine.”— Hampton's Polydius, 
Vol. Il. Book. V1. 

“ Philosophers unite in regarding truth as inseparably allied with 
human happiness, and crror as essentially hostile to it It was 
otherwise with the sages of antiquity, amongst whom there was a 
prevalent dissociation of the atility from the truth of adoctrine. It 
was supposed that a dogma might be advan us and even neces- 
gary to society and to political institutions, althoach it were falec. 
and that it ought in this case to be strenuously supported and 
shiclded from scrutiny even by those who were aware of its charac- 

."—Samud Bailey—Pursuit of Truth. 

« It seems to have beer the setticd conviction of most of those 
[living about the beginning of the Christian era] who had the sin- 
cerest desire of attaining trath themselves, that to the mass of man- 
kiod, trath was in many points inexpedient and unfit to be commu- 
nicated ; that, however desirable it might be for the leading person- 
ages in the world to be instructed in the truc nature of things, there 
were many po delusions which were essential to the well-bei 
of society.”"— y— Essay on the Writings of St. Paul. 

The Dishonesty of Priests. 

¢2. “Every charch establishment is a mighty joint-stock com- 

y of error and deception, which invites subscriptions to the com- 
mon fand, from the largest amounts of hypocrisy to the lowest penny 
and farthing contribution of acquiescence in what conscience dues 
not entirely approve.” — Blanco te. 
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__ The English church, “the child of regal and aristocratical self- 
ishness and unprincipled tyranny, she has never dared to speak 
boldly to the great, but has contented herself with lecturing the 
poor.”—Dr. Arnold. 


“The whole body of the cl in every established church may 
be divided into three classes ;—those who heartily believe the doc- 
trines of their creed : the smallest number, I suspect, by far :—those 
who by repeated efforts, and by carefully limiting ‘their inquiries, 
have succeeded in silencing their own doubts, and in i 
themselves that these doctrines admit of a plausible defense ; 
in the last place, a very considerable number, inaecd, and perhaps 
the most injurious to the interests of religion, who give their solemn 
assent to doctrines which they do not believe.”— Norton. 


SpeecH or Rep JACKET AGAINST THE Mission aRigs.—“These 
men know we do not understand their religion. We cannot read 
their book: they tell us different stories about what it contains, 
and we believe they make the book talk to suit themselves. If we 
had no money, no land. and no country to be cheated out of, these 
hlack-coats would not trouble themselves about our good hereafter. 
The Great Spirit will not punish us for what we do not know. He 
will do justice to his red children. These black-coats talk to the 
Great Spirit and ask for light, that we may see as they do, when 
they are blind themselves, and quarrel about the light which guides 
them. These things we do not understand, and the light they give 
us makes the straight and plain path, trod by our fathers, dark and 
dreary. The black-coats tell us to work and raise corn; they do 
nothing themselves, and would starve to death if somebody did not 
feed them. All they do is pray to the Great Spirit: but that will 
not make corn or potatoes grow : if it will, why do they beg from 
us, nnd from the white people? The red men knew nothing of 
trouble until it came from the white men: as soon as they crossed 
the great waters, they wanted our country, and in return they have 
always been ready to teach us how to quarrel about their religion. 
Red Jackct can never be the friend of such spaniel 4 the 
Indian Tribes of North America, by T. L. McKenny a ames 
Hall. 


“To worship the urine of cows, which the Parsees and Hindoos 
drink, that they may obtain forgiveness of sins, is not more ladi- 
crous than to worship the comb, or a shred of the garment, of the 
mother of God.”—Feuerbach. Essence of Christianity. 


“When I heard the bell toll to call people together in the 
steeple-house, it struck at my life, for it was like a market-bell to 
gather people together, that the priest might set forth his wares for 
gale. oh the vast sums of money that are got by the trade they 
make of selling the Scripturva, and by their preaching, from the 
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highest bishop down to the lowest pri What one trade in the 
world is comparable to it? Notwi ing the Scriptares were 
given forth freely, Christ commanded his ministers to preach freely, 
and the Erlnes and apostles denounced Fag against all 


covetous hirelings and divines for money.”— George Far. 
Description or a FasnionaBie Priest.—“ A bishop among 
us is generally su to be a stately and pompous person, clothed 


in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day; some- 
what obsequious to persons in power, and somewhat haughty and 
imperative to those who are beneath him: with more authority in 
his tone and manner, than solidity in his learning: and yet with 
moch more learning than charity or humility ; fond of being 
called my lord, and driving about in a coach with mitres in the 

bat little addicted to visiting the sick and fatherless, or earn- 
ing for himself the blessing of those who are ready to perish, 


——————‘ Familiar with a round 
Of ladyships—a stranger to the poor’ 


decorous in his manners, but no foe to luxurions indalgences : rigid 
in maintaining discipline among his immediate dependents, and in 
exacting the homage due to his dignity from the undignified mob 
of his brethren, but perfectly willing to leave to them the undivided 
privileges of comforting of teaching their people, and of sooth- 
ming the sins and sorrows of their erring flocks; scornful. if not 
openly hostile, upon all occasions, to the claims of the people, from 
whom be is gencrally sprang, and presuming everything in favor of 
the royal will and prerogative, by which be has exalted ; set- 
ting indeed, in all cases, a much higher value on the privileges of 
the few, than the rights that are common to all. and exerting him- 
self strenuously that the former may ever prevail; caring more ac- 
cordingly for the interests of bis order, than the genera] good of the 
ebarch, and far more for the church than the religion it was estab- 
lished to tach; hating dissenters still more bitterly than infidels, 
but combating both rather with obloquy and invocation of civil 
penalties, than with the artillery of a powerful reason, or the recon 
ciling influences of an humble and holy life; attering now and then 
haaghty professions of namility, and regularly Lewailing at fit 
seasons, the severity of those Episcopal lubors, which sadden and 
even threaten i aleilie life, which to all other eyes appears to 
flow on in almost unbroken leisure and continuous indulgences.”— 
Edinburgh Review, Dec.. 1828. 

“The French clergy does not live now [1828] as in times past 
bat shows a regularity of condnct worthy of the apostles. Happy 
effect of poverty'—Happy fruit of the persecution suff-red in the 

enoch when Giod visited his church. It is not one of the 
blessings of the revolution, that not only the cures, alwuys 
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ble, but even the bishops are moral men.”—Courser. Quoted 
tn the Edinburgh Review, March, 1829. 


ha peel panna APN 


37. Butler says the real studying the truth of the 
Bible is not “ whether it be a sitet a pg eee ed 
as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revelation 
should.”— Analogy of Religion, Part I, Ch. HE 


~ There are no degrees in infallibility.”—Colerndge. 
« How can infallible truth be conveyed in defective and fallible 
expressions." — 
Parker says the believers in a supernatural revelation imagine it 
to be “ an afterthought of God interpolated in human affairs.” 


Perversions of the meaning of the Bible. 


28. The plain meaning of the Bible is greatly by the 
Christian in many cases, bat I refer here only to two 
points— Public Prayer and the Observance of Sunday. 


Pvusiic Prayer. Every one knows that public prayers are of- 
fered im every Christian church every Sunday, and in a great many 
cee places on other occasions. And yet, praying in pablic is ex- 

prey forbide : ee shalt be as the h 

thou prayest s not be as Ypocrites are ; 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seenofmen. *« « Bat thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shet 
th door, pray to thy Father, which i in secret.” Jesus mm Mat. 


“ When he [Jesus] had sent the multitode away, be went ap into 
& mountain apart to pray.” Mat. XIV. 23. 

“ And they [Jesus and his Apostles} came toa which was 
named Gethsemane, and be saith unto his disciples ‘ Sit ye bere while 
I shall pray."” Mark XIV. 32. 

“ And again he [Jesus] went away and prayed.” Markt TIF. 
39. 

“ And he [Jesus] withdrew himself into the wilderness and pray- 
ed.” Luke F. 16. 


Osservance or Stxpar. Neither Jesus nor his disciphes com- 
manded the obeervance of Sun lay as a sacred day. Under the du- 
pensation of Paal. the Sabbath (that is the Jewish Sabbath, for it 
is a perversion of language to apply the word “ Sabbath” to Sa 
day) was abrogated, with all the other cer monial olvervances of 
the Mosaic aw— 

~ One man est vnr th one day abore another ; another extremeth 
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oe ee Let every man be persuaded in his own mind.” 
Rom. XIV. 5. 


“ Let no man judge you in meat or drink, or in respect of a holy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath.” Col. 1.16. Paul 
here means to tell his converts that it is nobody’s business how much 
por they eat, or how many Jewish festival days they disregard, or 

w much they labor on the Sabbath. 

The First Council in Jerusalem, writing to the Churches of 
Paul, said “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to as, to lay 
bd A Saad burden than these necessary things; that ye 

in from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication ; from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well” (Ads XV, 28, 29). 

This Council was called expressly to consider how far the 
Gentile converts should observe the Mosaic law ; and their opinion is 
expressed in the verses quoted. All the observances, commanded 
in the law of Moves and not there expressed, were declared 


«We deem it wicked to fast on the Sunday or to pray on our 
knees.” — Tertullian. 

“The “ Manicheans were damned for fasting on the Lord's 
day.”"— St. Ambrose. 

The Dady News (of London,) a year or more since, published 
the following list of extracts— 

1. St. Chrysostom, whose prayer is read every Sunday in all 
{ Episcopal] churches, says—“ After the congregation is dismissed, 
poi man may apply himself to his lawful business.”—Hom. v. on 

t,t. 

2. St. Athanasius says—“ We keep no Sabbaths as the ancients 
did, except an eternal Sabbath, which shall have no end.”— 
Heyltn de Sabb., p. 183. 

3. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, speaking of the Patri- 
archs, says “ They cared not for corporal circumcision—no more do 
PH nor for the observation of Sabbaths—no more do we.”— Eccl. 

ist. p. 7. 

4. St. Augustin says—“ He that literally keeps the Sabbath 
savors of the flesh ; bat to savor of the fiesh is death.”— De. Spir. 
a. Lit. Sis 

5. Calvin saya—“by changing the day and attributing to 
this day when changed the se ped va par epee bn Jews did to 
their Sabbaths, we retain the same typical distinction of days as 
bad place among the Jews. Those who now cling to them go thrice 
as far as the Jews themselves in their gross and carnal superstition 
of their Sabbath worship.”— Inst. vits. 34. 

6. Beza says—“ On the Lord’s day no cessation of work is 
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required ; that would be not to abolish Judaism, but merely to put 
it off to another day.”—Or. the Apoc. +. 10. 

7. Archbishop Cranmer required of the clergy to teach the 
peor that they would greviously offend God if they abstained 
, m working on Sundays in harvest time.— See Crunmer’s Visitation 

rticles. 

* 8. Jeremy Taylor says “the Lord's day did not succeed in thn 

lace of the Sabbath, but the Sabbath was abrogated. The Lord's 
y was merely an ecclesiastical institution.” 

9. Paley says— Cessation upon Sunday from labor beyond the 
time of attendance upon public worship is not intimated in any 
passage of the New Testament, nor did Christ or His apostles 
deliver any command to their disciples for the discontinuance upon 
that day of the common offices of their professions.” Again: 
“The resting on that day from our employments, longer than we 
are detained from them by attendance upon public worship, is to 
Christains an ordinance of human institution.”—Afor. Ph., v. 7. 

10. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, says “The Lord’s day is 
to be held purely as a religious festival. Judaism being abolished, 
all its ritual observances must, of course, be wholly at an end; so 
that we are no more compelled to keep the fourth commandment 
than we are to keep the worship of the temple, or the daily sacri- 
fice.” Essrys on the writings of St. Puul. 

11. Dr. Arnold says “That Sunday should be a day of 
greater leisure than other days, and of the suspension. as far as ma 
be, of the common business of life, I quite allow; bat, then, 
should have much greater indulgence for recreation on a Sunday 
than you might have; and if the railway enables the people in the 

t towns to get out into the country on a Sunday, I should think 
it isa very t good.”— Dr. Arnold’s Life, vol. it. p. 210. 

12. Lather says—“ If anywhere the day is made holy for the 
mere day’s sake—if anywhere any one sets up his observance upoa 
a Jewish foundation—then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, 
to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that reproves this 
encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” See Colertdge’s 
ToWe Talk, vol. 1. p. 316. 

Character of Jehovah.—Ch. ILI. 

211. “ The feelings, Fear, Reverence, Devotion, Love, naturally 
rsonify God—humanize the Deity, and represent the Infinite an- 
rt the limitations of a finite and imperfect being, whom we ‘can 

know all about.’ He has the thoughts, feelings, passions, limitations 
of aman; is subject to time and space ; sees, remembers, bas a 
form. This is ‘ Anthropomorphism.’ ”—Parker. 

Jehovah is a Biped. 


212. “ And he [Gideon] said unto him [Jehovah] ‘If now J 
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have found grace in thy sight, then show me a si on thou talkest 
with me. Depart not hence, I pray thee until I come to thee, and 
bring forth my present and set it before thee.’ And 1 he orn 
said ‘I will tarry until thou come again.’ "—Jud. VI. 17, 


Jehovah weak. 


216. That the Patriarchs, ely lacing and Apostles considered 
Jchovah as an imperfect and weak being is evident from the man- 
ner in which they often addressed him. Take the following exam- 


| ay And He [Jehovah] said unto him age ‘Tam the Lord 

that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land 
to inherit it.’ And he { Abram] said ‘ Lord BOS, whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it?’” Gen. XV. 

“ And Jacob vowed a vow, saying ‘ If Ged will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat 
a raiment to pat on, so that I come again to my father’s house in 
; then the Lord [Jehovah] shall be my God.’” Gen. XXVIUL 


; he Lego. said *O, my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the 
[not me, but somebody else whom thou will send.’ Ex. 


thou [Mc = haraoh, King of Egypt, all that I 
unte Moses said, before the Lord, ‘ Be 
unc nd how shall Pharaoh hearken 



























ord, and said ‘ Lord, wherefore 
? Why is it that thou hast 
mh to speak in thy name, he 
st thou delivered thy people 


two tables of testimony, 
=” God” (Er. XXXL. 18). 
st the tables out of his 
Ex. XXXIL 19. 
More hast thou afflicted 
nd favor in thy sight, 
me? Have | 
that thon shouldst 
nursing-father bear- 
swarest nnto their 
> all this ait 


ey my. 
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footmen, and thou hast said ‘I will give them flesh that may 
eat a whole month.’ Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for 
them to suffice them?’ And the Lord said unto Moses ‘Is the 
Lord's hand waxed short? Thou shalt sce now whether my word 
shall come to pass unto thee or not.””) Num. AT. 21-23. 

Moses advised Jehovah not to give way to his fit of ion 
against the Jews, because if be should, « The Egyptians will bear 
it,” and will say Jebovah “ was not able to bring this people into 
the land which he sware unto them.” Num. XIV. 11-20. 

«“ And Joshua said ‘ Alas! O, Lord God, wherefore hast thou at 
all brought this people over Jordan, to deliver us into the hand of 
the Amorites to destroy us? Would to God we had been content 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan.’” Josh. WHI. 7. 

“ And the Lord said unto Samnel + x ‘fill thy horn with 
oil and go.’ « « And Samnel said ‘ How can Igo? If Saul 
hear it he will kill me.”” £ S. XVI. 1, 2. 

“Tt displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was very ” that 
Jehovah did not destroy Nineveh, after compelling J to pro- 
phesy its destraction ; and he prayed “ Therefore now, O Lord, 
take, I beseech thee, my life from me, for it is better for me to die 
than to live.” Jonah IV. 1, 3. 

When Jchovah ordered Ananias to go and baptise Saul, he 
replied “ Lord, I have heard by many of this man, how much evil 
he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem ; and bere he hath autho- 
rity to bind all who call on thy name.” Avanias wished to be 
excused from that daty, supposing that Jehovah was ignorant of the 
danger or too careless of the comfort of his worshippers. Ads. LY. 
li—16. 

When Jehovah appeared in a vision to Peter and ordcred him to 
eat all kinds of unclean animals, Peter replied * Not so. Lord. for I 
have never eaten anything that is common or unelean.” Acts, Y. 
9—16. 


“ While the orthodox church preserved a just medium between 
excessive veneration and improper contempt for the law of Moses, 
the various heretics deviated into equal but opposite extremes of 
error and extravagance. From the acknowledged trath of the 
Jewish religion, the Etionites had concinded that it could never be 
abolished. From its supposed imperfections the Gnosties as hastily 
inferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. 
There are some objections. against the onthority of Moaes and the 
prophets, which too readily present themselves to the skeptical 
mind; thouzh they can only be derived from our ignorance of 
remote antiquitv and from vur incapacity to form an adequate judg- 
ment of the Divine economy. These objections were eagerly 
embraced and as petzulantly urged by the vain science of the 
Gnostics. As those heretics were, for the moet part, averse te the 
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pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy of the 
; the allanttice of David and the oora st of Solomon. 
conquest of the land of Canaan and the extirpation of the 
ing natives, they were at a loas how to reconcile to the 
common notions of humanity and justice. But when they recol- 
lected the sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of mas- 
sactes, which stain almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had exercised as 
much compassion towards their idolatrous enemies, as they had 
ever shown to their friends or countrymen. Passing from the 
sectaries of the law to the law itself. they asserted that it was 
impossible that a religion which consisted: only of bloody sacrifices 
trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards, as well as panishments, 
were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love of 
virtue or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane derision 
by the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose 
of the Deity after six days labor, to the rib of Adam, the garden 
of Eden, the trees of life and knowledge, the spéaking serpent, the 
forbidden fruit and the condemnation pronounced against human 
kind for the venial offense of their first progenitors. The God of 
Israel was ait eg represented by the Gnostics as a being liable 
to passion to error, capricious in his favor, implacable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and 
confining his partial providence to a single people and to this 
transitory life. In sach a character they could discover none of the 
featares of the wise and Omnipotent Father of the universe.” 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ch. XV. 


Soliloquy of Jehovah. 


“From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke : in seven days toil made earth 
From ee rested, and created man : 
I im in a paradise. and there 
Pucks ues or evil, so that be 
Might eat and perish. and my soul procare 
Wherewith to sate its malice. and so turn, 
Even like a heartless conqneror of the earth 
All misery to my fame. The race of men 
Chosen to my honor, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planted in their hearts. 
I will beget a son, and he shall bear 
The sins of all the world : he shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 
And there shall die upon a croes, and parge 
The universal crime ; so that the few 


a 
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my descends, those who are marked 
to honor of their God. 

May credit ne eae a er 

Their soals alive : millions shall live and die, 

Who ne‘er shall call upon their Savior's name, 


Opinions of Philosophers on the Charader of Jesas. 

319. « Whatever be the spirit with which the four Gospels be 
fas in le pie ag aa eg A chen 
without a strong reverence for Jesus Christ. Even the 
gition to cavil and ridicule is forced to retire before the majestic aam- 
plicity of the Pro of Nazareth. Unlike Moses or Mahomet he 
owes no part of lastre which surroands him to his scqurtica 
of temporal power: his is the aacendency which mankind. m pro- 
portion to their mental advancement. are least dispeed to resist— 
that of moral and intellectual greatness The virtee. wisdom. and 
sufferings of Jesus, wil] secure to him a pewerful infloence over men 
so loaz as they continue to be moral. intelk-ctaal and svmpathsme 
beings. And as the tendency of human improvements is towards 
the prozressive tncrease of these qualities. it may be presammed thar 
the empire of ChrisUanity. censidered simpty as the infloence of tbe 
life. character and doctrine of Christ over the buman mind. will ow 

ver cease.”— Henndl—Orizgin of Christiondy 


Goethe says The Spirit of God 3s nowhere more beautifaily re 
vealed than in the New Testament. 


The celebrated Hindoo Freethinker and Reformer, Rammcbes 
Rov, wrote, ~ After long and uninterrupted researches into reheicas 
trath. I have found the doctrines of Christ more condective to 
moral principles, and better adapted for the use of rational 
than any others which have come to my knowledge.” 


Carlyle styles Jesus a divine men. 


fT 


buried. easily distinguished by its lustre from the drom of bis 
bieeraphers. and as separable from that as the diamond fross the 
danchil}. we have the outlines of a sytem of the met sable ms 
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, which has ever fallen from the lips of man.”— Thomas Jef- 
ferson— Letter to Mr. Short, Od. 31, 1819. 


“TI think Christ's system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw or is likely to see; bat I 


a that they have received various corrupting changes.”— 
jamin Franklin— Spark's Brography, p. 515 
“ T confess to you that the holineas of the is an argument 
which speaks to my heart. and to which I regret to find a 


refatation. Look at the books of the philosophers, with all their 
pomp, how small are they in comparison? Can it be that a book, 
at once so simple and so sublime, can be the work of man? Can it 
be that he, whose history is there written, was but a man? Are 
these the words of a fanatic or of an ambitious partizan? What 
sweetness, what purity of manners! What touching grace in his dis- 
courses! What nobleness in his maxims! What profound wisdom 
in his words! What presence of mind, perspicacity, and justice in 
his replies! What command over his passions! Where is the man, 
the sage who can live, suffer, and die without weakness and without 
ostentation? When Plato described his imaginary just man, cov- 
ered with all the disgrace of crime, and worthy of all the rewards of 
virtue, he painted Jesus Christ, feature for feature ; the likeness is 
a0 striking that all the Fathers of the church perceived it, and it was 
impoezible to mistake it. How vat bacpiren how blind must not be 
be, who would dare to compare the son of Sophroniscus to the Son 
of Mary. How little resemblance between them! Socrates, dying 
without pain, without ignominy. casily sapported his character to 
the last ; and if this easy death had not honored his life, we should 
doabt whether Socrates, with all his genius, was more than a soph- 
ixt. He invented, it is said, moral law, ; bat others before him had 
practiced morality ; he said no more than others had done ; he only 
reduced to precepts previous examples. Aristides had been just be- 
fore Socrates defines justice ; Leonidas died for his country before 
Socrates tanght the duty of love of country ; Spartans were self- 
denying before Socrates inculcated sobriety ; before he defined vir- 
tue. Greece had abounded in virtuous men. But whence from 
among the Jews did Jesus derive that elevated pure morality, of 
which he alone gave the example and the pt? Inthe midst of 
the most furious fanaticism. was beard the sublimest wisdom, and 
the simplicity of the most heroic virtues honored the vilest of all 
people. The death of Socrates, philogophising among his friends, was 
the mildest possible; that of Jesus, by a horrible torture, abused, 
derided, cursed by the whole people, was the most fearful that could be 
imagined. Socrates, taking the prisoner's cup from the be dee 
officer. pardons him; in the midst of his frightful safftrincs Christ 
bicaes his execationer. Yes, the life and death of Socrate: were 
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those of a sage ; but the life and death of Jesus were those of s 
God.”—Rousseau, Emile 


Voltaire says. “He mast bave beer a sage since he declaimed 
avainst priestly impostors and su eee but the sayings and 
doings imputed to him, were nut always those of a wise man.” 


Mendelsohn considered Jesus as a generous enthusiast. 


“Nothing that is here said, can imply even the most distant 
disrespect to the moral character of Jesus Christ. He was a vir- 
tuous and amiable man. The morality that he preached and practised, 

was of the most benevolent kind: and thoagh similar systems of 
morality had been preached by Confacius,and by some of the 
Greek Philosophers many ;ears_ before, by the ers since, and 
by many good men in all ages, it has not exceeded by any.”— 
Thomas Paine. Age of Reason. 


“ A man [Jesus] is born in the world.—a real man—euch a ope 
as it has never seen: he lives a life consistently the very highest - 
his wisdom is the calm earnest voice of humanity : to the workdly 
and common-place so exasperating. as forcing upoe them their own 
worthlessness,—to the good so admmrable that every other 
is absorbed i wonder.”—J. A. Froude. Nemesis of Faith. 


oo man was God. and God was man, Jeus Christ was 
both.” 

rie mm all history. he [Jesus] estimated the trae greateess 
ef man. The idioms of his language and the figures of bss rbctarie. 
have usurped the place of his truth: and churches are built. pot os 
his principles, bat on his tropes. "— Emerzn. 

-We hold that God has so arranged matters m ths beamt=‘5? 
and well-ordered, bat mrsterioasty governed uprverse. that cae 
great mind, after another. will arse from time to tome. as sech are 
needed. to discover and fiash forth. before the eves of men the 
truths that are wanted. and the amount of trath thst ex be baree. 
We conceive that thr 3s effected br endowing them —v 
arranged that nature and the coarse of events shall send 
the world emJowed—with that sapernor mental and moral 
fat SL prand athe ati Cease of spared Ars 
ewotameasy and insctably arme. Soch a cee. we befer. wus 
Joos of Nazareth—tbhe meet erated reich cers whom Go 
ever sect ence the earth: in bimcelf an eet wire - 
wet’ in ks divinest nhawe—- Gal macifested im the fosh © acrord- 
mmr to Mastero hrperbae : an exemnder roechsaded as caciy are 
ef the weeld. of what man mmr apd sboeld beeceme mothe cones 


- 


ce ansct bis Tenens toward: the rraimmi~e «ef bs ascent - ip 


te 


iy 
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ganization, and a perfectly-balanced moral being : and who by vir- 
tae of thease endowments, saw further then other men 


‘‘ Beyond the verge of that blue sky 
Where God's sublimest secrets lie :” 


an earnest, not only of what humanity may be, but of what it will 
he, when the most perfected races, shall bear the same relation to 
the finest minds of existing times, as these now bear to the Bush- 
men or the Kequimanx.”—Greg. Creed of Christendom. 


Philosophers on the Spirit of the New Testament. 


“The Christian religion raises the dim perception of divine 
existence, which is apparently born with, and natural to all men, to 
the simplest and most enlightened ideas of the Deity—to ideas the 
most worthy of the Godhead and the most elevating to mankind ; 
parifies the mind from all superstitions of the agency of demons and 
wizards, and creates in every human soul, wherein it prevails an 
overflowing fountain of unbounded confidence in God, of love for 
all good, of alkembracing hnumanitv. of exhaustless fortitude in 
adversity, of temperance and humility in prosperity, of patience 
in suffering, of peace of heart, of content with the present, and of 
never-dying hope for a better fature. The faith of Jens was a 
pure get 7 a the simplest sense of the word.”— Wieand— 
Vernunft mn Glaubenssachen. Section XX VII. 

“ The Goepel of Christ is one continued lesson of the strictest 
morality, of ice, of benevolence, and of universal charity.” 
Bolmgbroke Fragments of Essays, XX. 


Jeremy Bentham says the Religion of Jesus has a “ benevolent 
system of morals.” Introduction to“ Not Paw but Jesus.” 


“ Even supposing it to have been purely a human invention, it 
has been the most amiable and the most useful invention that was 
ever imposed on mankind for their good.” Bolingbroke. 

“T valoe the religion of Jesus not as being absolute and 
troth, but as containing more truth, purer truth, stronger truth 
than has ever yet been given to man.” Greg. 

“ The Bible is pervaded by a sentiment which is implied every- 
where—-viz., the infinite sympathy of the Pure and Perfect God with 
the heart of each faithful wortipper. This is that which is wanting 
in Greek philosophers, English Deists, German Pantheists. and all 
formalists. This is that which eo often edifies me in Christian 
writers and speakers, when I ever 80 much disbelieve the let- 
ter of their sentences. Accordingly, though I saw more and 
more of moral and spiritual imperfections in the Bible. I by no 
means ceased] to regard it asa quarry whence I micht dig precions 
meta] though the ore needed a refining analysis; and I regarded this 
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as the truest essence and most vital ademas ela al 
thize with the great souls from w ip ayerinienr pride 
flowed ; to love, to hope, to rejoice, to trust with them.” F. W. 
Newman. 


“ A system of noble theism and lofty morality as Christ deliver- 
ed it.” Greg. 

“ Whatever errors may have crept in among the ample. ret 
sublime views, pablished by Christ. the practical moral character of 
his Gospel_has always stood prominently above the abstract doc- 
trines.” Blanco White. 


“ There is no book which I love and esteem s0 mach as the New 
Testament, with the devotional parts of the Old. There ts none 
which I know so intimately, the very words of which dwell 
close to me, in my most sacred thoaghts, none for which I so thank 
God, none on which my soai and heart have been to so great an ex- 
tent moulded. In my early boyhood, it was my private delight and 
daily companion : and toit I owe the best part of whatever wisdom 
there ts in my manhood. Yet, after more than thirty vears’ study 
of it, I deliberately before God and man protest against the attempt 
to make it a law to man’s understanding, conscience. or soul: and 
am assuredly convinced that the deepest spiritual miechief has oc- 
curred to the charches.—nothing short of a stifling of the Spurit of 
God (with few intervals) for seventeen centuries and a half. from 
taking the Bible (or New Testament), instead of God himeelf, as oar 
source of inspiration.”"— F. W’. Newman— The Soul. 

Christian Authors on Jesus. 

“ Sweep away the perfection we see actualized in him. and there 
is no point in the world’s history on which we could fix our gaze as 
by any poasibility becoming the starting point of the higher hfe— 

no other realization of divine perfection in hamanity—no other ex- 
ample of the Word becoming flesh and dwelling with ux” Morel! 

“ There is not in the character of Christ one trait of 


man; no change. no guile. no conflict of passion. no wavering of 
heart, no pride of spirit ; withoat thought for himself. witbout hove of 
command, a man of sorrow, rejected and despised; who bore in his 
bosom the rebuke of many people, and moved silently on im the 
paths of affliction ; bealing and comforting mankind ; and layme 
the foundations of that blessed religion, the voice of which has gone 
out into all lands, and called man from the alternate slumber and 
fary of his savage life to the sweets and glories of industry ani 
peace.”— Sydney Sunith. 

“The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the 
Gospel : one strong olservation upon which is, that. veither as rc- 
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presented ist Atel followers, nor as attacked by his enemies, is he 
charged any vice. * * * Some stain pollutes 
the morals, or the morality, of almost every other teacher, and of 
every other lawgiver. Zeno the Stoic, and Diogenes, fell mto the 
foulest impurities : of which also Socrates himself was more than 
Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves. Lucurgus 

tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a com- 
munity of women. Aristotle maintained the general right of mak- 
ing war upon barbarians. The elder Cato was remarkable for the 
ill-usage of his slaves : Saal fall ere ee the person of his wife. 
One loose principle is fe moralists—is 
wever, perceived in the wiitings a Plato, Xeuophon, 

Cicero, Seveca, Epictetus—and that is the allowing, and even the 
recommending to their disciples, a compliance with the religion, 
and with the religious rites, o es mais tai eh they came. 
In speaking of founders of new institutions, we cannot forget 
Mahomet. His licentious transgreasions of his own licentious 
rules,—his abuse of the character which be assumed, and ne 


side which he had uired, for the ed rare 

alleys sndnieeace=his avowed claim cell plies senate 
beaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, as it 

is riers by every writer, of the modern sory —Paley. Evi 


dences of Christianity, Ch. IL 


“In the Bible, there is more that finds me than I have ex- 
ae ee ee the words of the Bible find 
me at greater ths of my being : fo eae eis Hol 
with it erealstibh evidence of having proceeded from the H 
Sparit."— Coleridge. 

Improper Conduct of Jesus. 

3 22. Jesus accepted an invitation to an entertainment at the 
bouse of a Pharisee (Luke, XI, 37). He had scarcely taken his 
seat before be broke out in vulgar abuse of the host and his friends. 
He called them “ fools,” and “ hypocrites,” said they were full of 
ravening and wickedness” and threatened them with “ woe,” and 
charged them with being of all the innocent blood which had 
been sbed from the time of Abel, to the time of Zacharias. “ We 

t” says Strauss that Attic urbanity is not to be expected in a 
Tceaiu acer tat eres cecon to the oriental standard, such 
invectives attered at table against host and his guests, would be 
the groesest dereliction of what is due to hospitality.” 


“+ Why asketh thou me? Ask them, which heard me, what I 
have said unto them : behold, they know what I have said? Such 
a reply on such an occasion, might be accepted without surprise, as 
the half-petulant, balfealky evasion of outraged humanity : bat 
would not the sublime simplicity of divine truthfulncas—would noe 
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human magnanimity, when about to offtr itself up for the very 
cause in question, have eagerly and earnestly accepted the occasion, 
fully, freely and fearlessly to have proclaimed that trath, on behalf of 
which it was actually waiting a voluntary and long preconcerted 
sacrifice.” Revelation tts own Nemesis. 

The author of Revelaizon its own Nemesis says that Socrates on 
the occasion of his trial and execution showed a “ magnaminity 
more than godlike, if Revelation be the standard.” 

Jesus executed for Sedition. 

Suctonius and Dio Cassius (Book IV.) say that the Romans 
were in the habit, when a person was executed for crime of signify- 
ing by a placard what the offense was. If the assumption of the 
title “King of the Jews” was the offense of Jesus, be must hare 
been executed for sedition. 


“ That a Roman Judge and Governor, while proclaiming ‘I find 
no fault in him,’ should yet, at the very moment, stultify himself, 
and degrade the Imperial office, in deference to party clamor, by 
sacrificing a prisoner, whom himself had openly, and unreservedly 

uitted seems altogether incredible: and if a crucifixion at all 
took place, the text itself would warrant the conjecture, that it was 
the execution of a political demagogue, whose popalar agitation 
might, as the Jews apprehended, provoke ‘ the Romans to come and 
take away their nation.’ ‘It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.’ 
‘We have no king, but Cesar.’ ‘If thou let this man go, thon art 
not Cesar’s friend.’” Revelation its orn Nemesis. 

Character of Paul.—Ch. V. 


i It is distinctly stated by both Josephus (Ant. XI. 5), and 
Thilo (De Vertut), that there were many thousands of Jews in 
Babylon in their time. 

“ The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews ; 
and the congregation over which the bes united the law of 
Moses with the doctrine of Christ.”_Gi _ XV. 

“ All they [the Christian churches] which are in Asia, be turn- 
ed away from me” (Paul in 2 Trm. IE. 15). There is a modest de 
claration : all the apostles and disciples of Jesus have become 
heretics by turning away from him, though their doctrines remained 
the same as they were while Jesus taught and while Saul persecut- 
ed them. The Epistle to Timothy was written about 66 A. D., ac 
cording to the chronology received by the church. 


“Scarcely had Paul left Galatia, when enemies of his teaching 
appeared there, and persuaded the Galatian Christians to be cir. 
cumcised and observe all the ritual of Moees (Gal. L 6; IV. 18). 
These enemies of the Apostle were not Galatian Jews, for they had 
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not disturbed him in either his first or his sccond visit to that place, 
bat had left his converts for a number of years (from 53 to 57 A. 
D.), to adopt the new doctrine without trouble. Besides these 
enemies were not strict Jews, bat Jewish Christians ([.7; V. 10); 
for they did not oppose Christianity, as strict Jews would have 
done ; they tanght only the necessity of connecting Judaism with 
Christianity. The circumstances w that these enemics must 
have been missionaries sent out by the Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine to counteract the anti- Mosaic doctrines of Paul. They exalted 
John, Peter, and James ; they asserted that Paul was no apostle, 
because he had not been a disciple of Jesus’; that it was his duty to 
obey the other apostles, and to teach as they taught; that he had 
departed from their teaching merely for the sake of applause ; and 
that he permitted ee to disregard the Mosaic law for the 
purpose of gaining them as his partizans. They opposed Paul on 
precisely the same nds afterwards taken by other missionari-s 
who slp at Corinth. and soucht to draw away his converts 
2 Cor. W0.1; XL 4.5; XIE 11, 12).°—Etchhorn—Eunleitung in 

Newe Testament, 3 212. 

“ The destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple made many of the 
Palestinian Christians become unsteady in their rigorous Juda- 
ism, because they believed that these events must be solemn signs 
given by God of the abrogation of the Mosaic dispensation, But 
they did not join the Pauline Christians until the political revolu- 
tions of Palestine made it a matter of pradence for them to aban- 
don Judaism. The separation did not take place until the reign of 
Hadrian, when a persecution was commenced against the unruly 
Jews. and it became a matter of importance to the Christians in 
Palestine to svparate themselves from the persecuted class, and thns 
protect themse - from the hostility of the Romans, bie er uh 
permission to e bly in the town of flia, built apon t 
rite of gamed, stg ut soa of the zealous Jewish Christians re- 
fused to abandon tbe rites of their fathers. and these were called 
Nazarenes [or Ebionites].”—Eshhorn—Emmleittung mdas Neue 
Totament, 34. : 

“Not long after the death of Christ, his followers became 
gradually divided into two parties. First, there were the Jewish 
Christians : that was the oldest portion, the old school of Chris- 
tians. They are mentioncd in ecclesiastical] history as the Ebionites, 
Nagarenes, and under yet other names. Peter and James were the 
great men in that division of the early Christians. Matthew and 
the author of the “G according to the Hebrews"’ Neste 
Epistle to the Hebrews], were their evangelists. The charch at 
Jerusalem was their stronghold. They kept the whole Hebrew 
law, —all its burthensome ritual, its circumcision and its sacrifices, 
its new-mvon days, and its full-moon days, sabbaths, fasts and 
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feasts. The first fifteen bishops of the church at Jerusalem were 
circumcised Jews.”— Parker. 


Sins of the Apostles. 

“ He [Jesus] gave them [the twelve apostles] power against 
unclean ae to cast them bs and to mais aes of sick- 
ness, and all manner of disease” Mat. X. 1. 

“He breathed on them, and saith unto them, ‘ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.’” John. XX. 20. 

Two of the apostles of Jesus desired to destroy a village with 
fire from heaven, because the villagers would not believe their doc- 
trine. Luke. LX. 54. 

Peter rebuked Jesus. Mat. XVI. 22. 

When Peter was asked, after the arrest of Jesus, whether he 
was a follower of the latter, he cursed and swore, saying, “ I know 
not the man”, and on three separate occasions denied Sis master. 
Mat. XX VI. 74. 

Peter cut off Malchus’ ear. Mat. XXVI. 51. 

Peter said Paul was a herctic, and Paul said Peter was a liar 
and a hypocrite. Gal. IT. 11-14. 

Paul damned Alexander, the coppersmith, with polite phrase : 
he “did me much evil; the Lord reward him according to his 
works.” 1 Tim. 1. 20; 2 Tim. IV. 14. Paul wished to see his 
friends saved according to their fa:th, and his enemies damned ac- 
cording to their «works. 

Paul cursed those who preached a doctrine different from his 
own. Gal. I. 8, 9. 

The apostles disputed, after Christ's predictions of his death. as 
to who should be the greatest in the coming kingdom. Mat. X.Y. 
24; Mark.IX. 35; Luke. XXII. 25. 

They went so far as to ask for seats at the right hand and at 
the left. Mat. XIX. 28, XX. 21; Mark. X. 37; L XXIL WW. 

They fled when Jesus was arrested. Afat. XXIV. 36. 

Jesus was buried by a stranger. Mark XV. 43. 


Character of David.—Ch. VI. 


329. I have nothing about David to insert here, but some of 
the sins of Solomon and other inspired prophets are almost too 
important to be altogether omitted, and yet did not appear impor- 
tant enough to deserve a separate chapter. 

Character of Solomon. 

“Tn the declining age of David. his eldest surviving son, 
Adonijah, cadeacorsl to place himself on the throne, by the aid 
of Joab the chief captain, and Abiathar one of the chief cata 
béth of whom had been associated with David's early suffi-rin.r< 
ander Saul. The aged monarch did not for a moment give way t 
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the formidable tion, bat at the remonstrance of his favorite. 
Bathsheba, resolved forthwith to raise Solomon to the throne. To 
Joab he was able to oppose the celebrated name of Benaiah; to 
Abiathar his colleague Zadok, and the aged prophet Nathan. 
The plot of Adonijah was at once defeated by this decisive measure 
and Sarat being anointed ‘by Nathan, was solemnly acknowl- 
edged as king. 

“ The death of David would seem to have followed very quickly 
upon these transactions. At least, no public measures in the inter- 
val are recorded. except Solomon's verbal forgiveness of Adonijah. 
Bat after the of David, the first events of which we hear 
are the destruction of Adonijah, Joab and Shimei the son of Gera, 
with the degradation of Abiathar. Those who look for Christian 

ion in the conduct of Solomon do some violence to the facts, 
in order to explain these transactions ; which are in Ives 
clear enough. Despotic monarchs are seldom found {© forgive 
unsuccessful competitors for the crown or their assistants ; and 
their first deed is not rarely to put to death their innocent brothers 
(2 Ch. XXI. 4). The promise of Solomon to Adonijah, almost as 
much as his command to Shimei (I. K. 1]. 37) was but a deferring of 
Vengeance to a more convenient time ; and the same absolute power 
which could interpret into treason the hamble suit for the hand of a 
beaatiful but obscure damsel, would have been sure to find, sooner 
or later, a plausible excuse for effecting the object determined on. 
In fact Abiathar is declared worthy of death, not for any new 
offense, but for his participation in Adonijah’s original attempt ; 
and Joab is pat to death solely because he is alarmed at the treat- 
ment of his associates. For the wicked Joab no pity need be felt ; 
yet the complexion of the whole affair proves that his murder of 
two chief captains, was rather a convenient excuse than the true 
ground of his death. As for Shimei, the tyrannical restriction on 
his innocent Mberty, by which a pretense for his death was found, is 
far less respectable than simple violence ; and almost makes David's 
public forgiveness of him (2 S. XVI. 9—12) and solemn oath 
(XIX. 21—23,) appear like an ostentations catching at popalarity 
which concealed implacable resentment. It is remarkable that these 
three executions are all perpetrated by the hand of Benaiah himself, 
who was bead of David's body rian: and after Joab’s death, chief 

m of the army. + + 

“For the harem of Solomon—consisting of 700 wives and 300 
concubines—no otber apology can be made than the fact that in 
countries where polygamy is not disreputable, an unlimited indul- 
gence as to the number of wives, is looked upon as the chief luxury of 
wealth, and the most appropriate appendage of royalty, Permis- 
son cace being given, ana the taste established, nothing but poverty 
can sct a limit. since an establishment of one hundred or a thousand 
Wives, is perbaps more harmonious than one of two or three. « 
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“ The proceeding of Solomon towards the religion of his wives has 
been mildly or approvingly regarded by various learped men, a 
being only what we have learned to name ~ Toleration.” Bat seach 


those times and our own ; and besides would require os to suppuwe 
the statements in the history to be exaggcrated, as though trey 
were hizhly improbable. The religions of antiquity bein: caen- 
tially ceremonial were of a most obtrusive kind. [t 38 ope thing to 
allow men in private to hold their conscientious sentiments or. it 
deed. by arguox:nt or discussion to aim at propagatinz them. aad 
quite another to sanction pablic idolatries which appeal to and al- 
lure the senses of the ignorant, and scandalize the minds of the bet- 
ter tanght; to say nothing of the impurities and crueites with 
which these idolatries were almost always connected. The spurite 
ality and mdividaality of religion were not as yet so developed as 
to allow of our ascribing Solomon's conduct to right and moodle 
views of toleration. Besides be was under no necessity to marry 
peat dr Nel srr Unies prom by mere voluptnoas- 

ness (as in the case of the concubines). be must have taken them 
from mere political motives, although distinctly knowing that the 
il diuheator draw after it his pablic establishment of beatben sa 

superstition. This is widely different from allowing forezguers, 
who for trade resided in the country, to practice their own relagwous 
ceremonies at their own promptng aod expense; and vet. eres 
this, if permitted at all, would have been permitted only within 
walled and separated streets, by a king anxious i oat gr 
Moses and Jehovah, in ever so liberal and unconfined a sparit. s 

“ The picture of Solomiod: bere drwwa.ts Gar ian favorabio than 
could be wished ; yet an endeavor has been made to keep close to 
the facts. Undoubtedly, the book of Chronides—which { 
to custom), in thie reign adds little or nothing to that of the Arags 
—by omission gives a seriously altered view of this celebrated man : 
for not only are his numerous marriaces, his idolatries, his 
sions, his vexatious enemies, and the grave rebuke of the prepbrt. 
Ahijah—left out of the narrative entirely—bat his balding af 
especial palace for his Ecypuan queen is ascribed to his picas 
ee ee ae 

ving passed through it (2 CA. PHIL 11). F @ mind 

sensitive scrupulusity, Do one could have expected the establichenent 
of beathenish worship. This very circumstance will show bow tea- 
der was the feeling of the Levitical body [which composed 
Chroarcdes| towards him, and how litde hk piyencs tha the book 
of Kings has. in any way. givena discolored and unfair 
his lamentable worldliness of spirit."— Auto's Ceioadie ft Bd 
lical Luterature— Article Salomon. 

Sins Committed by Prophets. 
Jebovah promised to be with Aaron. Ex. IV. 15. 


fae 
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Aaron was appointed Jehovah’s high priest forever. Er. 
XXVI. 91. i“ oe 

Aaron was of miraculous power. Ex. IV. 28, 30 

Aaron rebelled against Moses. Num. XII. 2. 

Aaron made the golden calf and worshipped it. £2. XXXII. 
1-6. 

Elisha, a holy man of God, went to Bethel, “and as he was 
going up by the way, there came forth little children out of the 
city, and mocked him, and said unto him ‘ Go up thou bald-head : 
go up, thou bald-head!’ And he turned back lodked on them, 
- and cursed them in the name of the Lord. And there came forth 
two she-bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two children of 
them.” 2 K. II. 23, 24. 

The propbet Zedekiah slapped the face of the prophet Micah, in 
the presence of King Jehoshaphat. 2 Ch. X Pill. 23. 

eremiah damned his luck. Jer. XX. 14-18. 

Jeremiah lied.—Jer. XXXVIIL. 27. 

Isaiah “astonished the natives” of Jerusalem, by walking 
about that city naked and barefoot for three years, with the sack- 
cloth from off his loins, probably exhibiting “substantial stern- 
works” as Carlyle says of Abbot Samson.— Js. XX. 2, 3. 


The Chosen Peopio—Ch. VII. 


@ 45. “ How long will this people provoke me? And how long 
will it be, ere they believe me for all the signs which I have shown 

them ? (Num. XIV. 11). “It would be easy” says Gib- 
bon, ~ but it would be unbecoming to justify the complaint of the 
Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history.” 


All the miracles and rebellions recorded in the Pentateuch, as hav- 
ing occurred during the time of Moses, happened within the 
space of two : for there is no record of the events of thirty-eight 

In Chapter XII. of Numbers the Israelites were at 
K adesh in the year of the exodus, and in Chapter on 
are represented as being at the wilderness of Zin in the forti 


— Biblical Superstitions—Ch. VIII. 
A Material Hell. 

9 48. “If men. in general, had ever seen a human being broiling 
in a real dis: stithing and groaning: wens geural, coal Gd on 
their knees to implore the quenching of beil-fire, or would disbelieve 
tts existence.— Leigh Hunt. 

The preaching of Hell, with amplification upon the joy which the 
saints in Heaven feel, in looking down ion abet srecerasin? the 
flames, is going out of fashion. church membcrs are losing 
their faith in bell, and are beginning to hate the preachers who de- 
light to roll it under their tonnes as a sweet morsel. | had a quo- 
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tation from the Christian Observer advising the clergy to be can- 
tious about using threats of damnation in their sermons, Sut unfor 
tunately the quotation has been mislaid, 


The whole theory and practice of “Divine. Worship,” is supersti- 
tious. 

“1f you do not burn any paper in honor of Fo, and if you do 
not deposit any offerings on his altar, he will be displeased yoa 
think, and send his judgments on your heads. What a misere- 
ble creature must your God Fo be then! Let us take the example 
of the magistrate of your district ; should you never go to i 
ment him, and pay your court to him, if you are honest people, at- 
tentive to your duty, he will not the less be well di towards 
you ; but if you transgress the law, commit violence, and encroach 
on the rights of others, he will always be dissatisfied with you, 
though you should find a thousand ways of flattering him.”—Che 
nese Philosopher, quoted in Huc’s Journey through Chena. Chap. V. 

“ If sighs and tears could purchase the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
a sad face expiate a wicked lite hardness of heart would, indeed, be 
weakness of understanding.” —Sydney Smith. 

“The Greek offers meat and wine to his God; the N spits 
his chewed victuals as an offering into the face of his idols: the 
Ostiak besmears his idols with blood and grease, and stuffs his nose 
_ full of snuff; and the Christians and Mohammedeans think to ap- 

pease their God by personal petitions and prayers.” 

Mosaic Cosmogony.—-Ch. IX. 
Date of Creation 
253. “1 conclude therefore, that the original fiat of the AF 
mighty, which called into being the heaven and the earth, was 
anterior to the first day, at what distance of time it were idle to 
conjectare.”— Chalmers. 
“No means are to be found for ascertaining the real of 
id a oS heteate Phys. rset gree ode on sia stra Chron 
y.). He thus denies the truth o 1 chronology, 
and the genealogy of Jesus. : 
Formation of the Universe. 
54. “Every event in the universe takes place according to 
axel laws. Hatchcock. ae 
“If the organic world be governed by law, we cannot believe 
that it commenced without law.”— Sedgwick. 


Descartes “ makes God contribute nothing more to the fabric 
of the world, than the turning round of a vortex or whirlpool of 
matter: from the fortuitous motion of which, according to certain 
general laws‘of nature, must proceed all this frame of things that 
now is, the exact organizatiun au! successive generation of animals, 
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without the guidance of any mind or wisdom.”—Cudworth (1678). 
Ent. Sys. Ch. 1. 


Prof. Nichol, who has published several works on the discov- 
eries made with Lord Rosse’s great telescope, adopts the theory of 
Taplace, not as certainly, but as probably, correct in ita explanation 
of the manner in which the universe was formed.—See his Archi- 
tecture of Heavens, Solur System, ete. 


“The celebrated speculation of Laplace, now very generally 
received as probable by astronomers, concerning the origin of the 
earth and planets, participates essentially in the strictly inductive 
character of modern philosophical theory. + + * The known laws 
of matter authorize us to suppose, that a body, which is constantly 
giving out so large an amount of beat as the sun is, must be pro- 
greasively cooling, and by that process of cooling, it must contract : 
if therefore we endeavor from the present state of that luminary, 
to infer its state in a time long past, we must necessarily suppose 
that it extended as far as we can trace those effects which it would 
naturally leave behind on retiring : and such the planets are. ‘These 
suppositions being made, it follows from known laws that successive 
zones of the solar atmosphere would be abandoned: that these 
would continue to revolve round the sun with the same velocity as 
when they formed part of his substance : and that they would cool 
down long before the sun himself, to any given temperature, and 


consequently to that, the ter of the matter, of 
which the ‘ca Draie acaki: becuse liquid or solid. ‘The 
known law of gravitation would then cause them to agglomerate 
in masses, which would assume the shape our planets actually ex- 
hibit : would acquire, each round its own axis, a rotary motion ; 
and would in that state revolve, as the planets actually do, about 
the san, in the same direction with the sun's rotation, but with less 
velocity, and each of them in the same periodic time which the 
san's rotation occupied when his atmosphere extended to that 
point : and this aleo, M. Comte has, by the necessary calculations, 
ascertained to be true, within certain small limits of error. There 
is thus in Laplace's theory, nothing hypothetical : it is an example 
of legitimate reasoning from a present effect to its past cause, ac- 
cording 40 thelkaown tive ofthat Gas it assumes nothing more 
than that objects, which really exist, obey the laws which are 
known to be obeyed by all terrestrial objects resembling them."— 
J. & Mill. Logic. 
Origin of Life. 

55. “If there is a point in natural philosophy which may be 
sounded as finally settled, it is the farmer habiliny of the chenscal 
elements, and the everlasting duration of force.” Draper. 
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“The vital forces are only modifications of the ordinary forces 
of matter, acting under peculiar conditions.”— Humboldt. 

“The law of progress—unity evolving multiplicity of parts 
through successive individnalizations, proceeding from the me 
fundamental onward—has been recognized among philosophers.” — 
J. D. Dana. 

a I have no sympathy with those who say. of this or that physio 
logical problem, ‘ It is above our reason.’ My faith in the power of 
reason is profound. Far from supposing that there are many things 
io the structure and functions of the which we can never com- 
prebend, 1 believe that there is nothing in it, we shall not at Last ex- 
plain.”— Draper. 

“Tn the organism of plants, the various compounds wanted by 
pu ere fabricated. Animals destroy these compounds, and in so 

oing, maintain a high temperature, imemeclive of atmospheric con- 
ditions, and give rise to the phenomena of motion and mtellectual- 
ity.” — Draper. 

“ The chief materials which a living being receives from the ex- 
ternal world are, therefore, combustible matter. water, oxygen-gas ; 
and out of the action of these upon one another, all the physical 
phenomena of its life arise.”— Draper. 

“ The development of every organism, from a primordial cell to 
its final condition, however elevated that condition may be, is the 
inevitable consequence of the operation of a universal, invarishie, 
and eternal law.”— Draper. 

Cartilage “in many animals forms the entire structure. and ia 
the early state of the human embryo, it does the same.”— Carpenter. 

“ All the forces which are operative in the material world are 
but different manifestations of the same force.”— Grove. 


“ An animal, in this point of view, is an oxydizing machine, into 
the interior of which atmospheric air is constantly introduced. 
The active constituent, oxygen, satisfies its chemical affinities at the 
expense of those parts of the system which are wasting away ; and 
Be ae eae te this gas, takes 
place day night, ing ing, 80, too, must the hina 
tion of burned bodies—a part escaping by ee 
skin, a part by the urine. -To compensate the loas which enwea, 
pearly 1,000 pounds of combustible matter must be used in the 
course of a year.”— Draper. 

“It is a singular fact, which will yet lead to singular results. that 
Cuvier’s arrangement of the four classes of vertebrate animals 
should exhibit the same order as that in which they are found in the 
strata of the earth. In the fish the average proportion of the bramy 
to the spinal cord is only as 2 to}. In the reptile the ratio bs 2!, 
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tol. In the brrd it is 3to1l. In the mammal itis 4tol. And 
in man it is 23 to 1. No less remarkable is the foetal progress of 
the human brain. It first becomes a brain resembling that of a 
fish ; then it grows into the form of that of a reptile ; then into that 
of a bird ; then into that of a mammiferous quadruped, and finally 
it assumes that of a man, thus comprising in its fetal progress an 
epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself a compen- 
dium of all animated nature, and of kin to every creature that 
lives.” — Agassiz. . 

“ Nothing can be more gratifying than to trace the close agrec- 
ment of the gencral results, derived from the study of the structure 
of animals with the results derived from the investigation of their 
embryonic changes, or ftom their succession in geological times. 
Tat anatomy be the foundation of a classification, and, in the main. 
the frame, ths divided, will agree with the arrangement introduced 
from embryological data. And, again, this series will express the 
chief features of the order of succession in which animals were grad- 
ually introduced upon our globe.”— dAgassiz—Lake Supers, p. 
19%. 

“Nature has not formed man totally different from other ani- 
mals, but rather added to his brain new organs. She has not in this 
case pulled down the fabric of sentient being and reconstrnetal it 
upon a totally different plan. All that she has done, has been to add 
to the origival edifice Corinthian capitals and Doric columns ; In 
stowing reason not to supersede, but to guide, direct, and perfect his 
animal nature. We may rest assured, therefore. that whatever puinci- 
ples, in the shape of instincts, are given to animals, for their preser- 
vation and protection, are also instincts in man; and that what in 
them is a propensity or a desire, is not in him anything else.”— 
Sydney Smith. 

“ Cradea of mind, like forms of matter, are mere staves of devc!- 
opment.” — Vestiges of Creation. 

Prof. Roget on Development. 


«We have acen that in each of the two great divisions or kingdoms 
of organic natare, the same general objects are aimed at. and the 
same general plans are devised for their accomplishment : and also 
that in the execution of these plans, similar means and agencies are 
employed. In each division there prevails a remarkable uniformity 
in the compgsition and properties of their elementary textures. itt 
the natare of their vital powers. in the arrangement of their organs, 
and in the laws of their production and development. The same 

inciple of analogy may be traced, amidst endless modifications of 
il. in all the subordinate groups into which each kingdom ai- 
mits of being subdivided, both in respect to the organization and 
fanctions of the objects comprebended in each assemblage ; whether 
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we examine the wonders of their mechanical fabric. or stady the se 
ries of processes by which nutrition, sensation, voluntary motion, 
and reproduction are effected. +  * In constructing each of the 
divisions so established. Nature appears to have kept ip view a cer- 
tain definite type, or ideal standard, to which amiist innumerah'e 
modifications. rendered necessary by the varying circumstances an] 
different destinations of each res, she always shows a decidal 
tendency to conform. It would almost seem as if, in laying the 
foundation of each organized fabric, she had commenced br ans 
an exact copy of the primitive model : and in building the s 
structure. had allowed herself to depart from the original plan onty 
for the purpese of accommodation to certain specitic am} ulterior 
objects. conformabie with the destination of that particular race of 
created beincs. Such. indeed. is the hypothetical principle which, 
under the tide of CUu:ty of Compasit.iun. has ben adopted and 
zealously pursued in all its consequences. by many naturalits of 
the hichest eminence on the continent. A$ the facts on which this 
hypothesis is supported. and the views which it unfolds are Lith'y 
deserving of attention. I shall here “bricily state them: bat in a 
doing, 1 shall bez to premise the cantion that these views shea'd, 
for the present. be remarded as hypothetical and as by po means 
<sing the certainty of philcaophical gcneralzation. 

“ The hypothesis, in question. is countenaneed in the first pace 
by the supposed constancy with which. in all the animak belencine 
to the same natural croun. we mect with the same oonstitasnt an 
ments of stmetare. in cach respective evstem of organs. notwith 
standing the utmost diversity which mar exist in the forms of the 
organs, and in the uses to which they are apped. This principle 
has been most strikin sly ela in the cstenl. cr of verte brated 
animals; bot its trath is als: inferred from the examination of the 
mechanical fabric of foe Crisacet and Aructiria; amd it ap 
pears to extend also to the structures suhetiiest to other fanctrons 
and. particulary. those of the ocrvous ststem. Thns, Nature bas 
provided for the Jocomoten of the srpent. pu hy the errathwn ct 
new structans, fericn to the type of the wrebrata. hot hr em 
pioving the nbs in Ue is new Oe: ard, in giving winzs te the brani 
she has extended Uh.se same bones to serve as supports to the ¢1- 
tended parts. In arming tho elephant with ta-ks sbe has meer 
canal two of the tecth in the upper jaw to be GQ vehged ite 
these formi litle hata > add. ip proviiing it with an imtrcm c2 
of prehension. bas only resorted to a greater elongation of the sora? 

“The law of gradation. in cor rmity to which all the vine. 
torether with the extinct races of orranic pature arrange them 
gelves. more or less into certa’n m-cular s-ries. is One of the conseqo-= 
ces which have teen deduced from the hypothesis we are ccassderinz. 
Loree) fresh copy taken of the original type. is supposed to receive s ar 

“tensl extension of its fac. tes and epjowments by the gratzs 
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ted development of elementa which existed in a latent form in the 
primeval germ, and which are evolved. in succession as Nature ad- ~ 
vances in her course. Thus, we find that each new form which 
arises. in following the ascending scale of creation, retains a strong 
affinity to that which had preceded it, and also tends to impress its own 
features on those which immediately succced, and thus their specific 
differences result merely from the different extent and direction given 
to these organic developments: those of inferior races, proceeding 
to a certain point only, and there stopping. while in beings of a 
Ligher rank, they advance further, and lead to all the observed di- 
vereities of conformation and endowments. 

~ It is remarked in farther corroboration of these views that the 
animals which occupy the highest stations in ench series poesess, at the 
commencement of their existence, forms exhibiting a marked resem- 
blance to those presented in the permanent condition of the lowest ani- 
mals in the same scries ; and that, during the progress of their de 
velopment they assume, in succession. the characters of each tribe, 
corresponding to their consecutive order in the ascending chain: so 
that he peculiarities which distinguish the higher animals, on its at- 
taming ite ultimate and permanent furm, are those which it had re 
ceived in its last stage of embryonic evolution. Another consequence 
of this hypothesis is that we may expect. occasiunally, to meet iu 
inferior animals, with rudimental organs, which from their imperfect 
development, may be of little or no ase to the individual, but which 
become availuble to some superior species, in which they are suff- 
ciently perfected. The following are the most remarkable facts in 
iliastration of these propositions. 

“In the series of Articulated Animals, of which the Annelida 
(ring-animals) constitute the lowest, and winged insects the highest 
terma, we find that the larva of the latter are often, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, either in outward form or internal organization fiom 
Sermes (worms) of the lowest orders ; both being equally destitute 
of, or but imperfectly provided with external instruments of locomo- 
tion: distinct vascular circulation. and multiple organs of diges- 
tion; and the central filaments of the nervous system in both being 
stndded with nameroas pairs of equidistant ganylia. In the worm 
ali these features remain as permanent characters of the order; in 
the insect they are subsacquently modified and altered during its pro- 
gressive metamurphoses. The embryo of a crab resembles in appear- 
ance the permanent furms of the J/yr:apoda and the lower animals 
of its own class, but acquires in the progress of its growth new 
parts; while those, already evolved become more and more concen- 
trated ; pussing in their progress, through all the forms of transi- 
tion which characterize the intermediate tribes of the Crustacen, tiil 
the animal attains its last stage, and then exhibits the most developal 
condition of that particular type. 

* However diffrent the conformations of the Fish, the Reptile, 
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the Bird, and the warm-blooded Quadruped. may be at the 
of their matarity. they are not distinzutshable from one m 
their embrronic state : and their early development proceeds for 
some time in the same manner. They all possess at first the 
characters of aquatic animals ; and the frog even retains this form 
a a considerable period after it has let the eze. The young tad- 
‘is in truth a fish, whether we regard the form and action of its 
etcamedte of progressive motion. the arrangement of its-organs of 
circulation and respiration. or the conditions of the central organs 
of its nervous system, We have seen by what gradual and curices 
transitions all these aquatic characters are chanzed for those of a 
terrestrial qradruped. furnished with limbs for moving on the 
ground. and with lungs for breathing a air : and how the 
plan of circulation is altered from branchial to palmooary. in pro- 
portion as the gills wither and the lungs a deere If while 
this change is going on. and while both sets of organs are tocether 
executing the function of aeration. all farther develo 
prevented, we shoakd have an amphibious animal, fitted ¢- 
taining life both in ag andin water. It ts curious that this, precsse 
condition is the permanent state of the siren apd the protes ; 
animals which thus exemplify one of the forms of transtwo mm 
metamorphosis of the frog. 
In the radimental from of the feet of serpent. which are so 
tobe rics as rran of be concealed undervesth the skin. and 
nsless as organs of progressive moon. we Lave an example 
of the first stage of that process. which. when carned farther in the 
higher animak, gives rise to the limbs of quadrupeds and which 2” 
would almost seem as if Nature had institnted with a i 
Tew to these more improved constructiong Apotber and a till 
remarkable instance of the same kind. occurs im the radum-ntal 
teeth of the yoong whale. which are coocealed within the bower jaw. 
and which are afterwards removed to give place to the carves 
filtermz apparatas which cevapies the rocf of the meth. amd 
which Nature has substituted fir tac of teeth: as if pew ote 
sipersating thos at isst parseed. bad amen ia tbe peovress af 
dev epee ct, 

“Bris. thench &stiod to a very difirnt cphere of acta 
from eine Sie a repties are yet observed te m the 
emorrors stare Of Cee existence. teach forms etnies 
which snewessive y resemble these inferkc clases The oe ee pee. 
ects in its curliest formation. a eres of tubercles. paced Soma 
dinatly, [ee these of Gibes and on’y ascumime its peoper character 
ata baer permed. The resmiratecy organs are st frst bramches. 
Placed "se those of the Ssh. in the peck. where there sre ake (smal 
beanchial arertares Simt'ar toe those of the ‘ampeer amd tee soectk ; 
smi the beart and great resels are coostrected Hire Ube of the 
tadpete with reference toa branchial cuvulstioe Is ther ecuversie 


i 
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tothe purpoecs of acrial respiration, they undergo a serics of changes 
precisely analogous to those of the tadpole. 

“ Mammalia, during the early periods of their developement. are 
subjected to all the transformations which bave been now described ; 
commencing with an organizatiun corresponding to those of the 
aquatic tribes exhibiting not only branchisx, supported on branchial 
arches, but also branchiol apertures in the neck ; und thence passing 
quickly to the conditions of structure adapted to a terrestrial exist- 
ence. The development of various parts of the system, more e<peci- 
ally of the brain, the ear, the mouth, and the extremities is carried still 
farther than in birds. Nor isthe human embryoexempt from the same 
metamorphoses ; possessing at one period, branchiw and branchial 
apertures similar to those of the cartilaginous fishes, a heart with a 
single sect of cavities, and a brain consisting of a lorgitudinal series 
of tubercles ; next losing its branchiz and acquiing lungs, while the 
circulation is yet sing:e. and thus imitating tne condition of the rep- 
tile; then acquiring a double circulation, but an incomplete dia- 
phragm. like birds ; afterwards appearing like a quadruped, witha 
caudal prolongation of the sacruin, and an intermaxillary bone ; and 
lastly changing its structure to one adapted to the crect position 
accompanied by a great expansion of the cerebral hemispheres, 
which extend backwards so us completely to cover the cerebellum. 
Thus does the whole fabric arrive by a gradual process of mutation, 

at an cxtent of elaboration and refinement, which bas been justly 

regarded as constituting a climax of organic development unattain- 
able by any other race of terrestrial beings.” Dr, Roget. Animal 
and VegetaWde Physiology. Bridgewater Treatise 


Antigquty of the Human Rac. 


250. Dr. Arnold, in private conversation with F. W. Newman, 
eays the latter ~ treated all these questions [about the clashing of 
science with the Scriptural accounts of creation. the flood, etc.] as 
mattcrs of indifference to religion ; and did not hesitate to sav that 
the account of Noah's deluge was evidently mythical, and the his- 
tory of Joseph a veautiful poem.” 


It is now universally conceded among the learned that the hu- 
man race has existed on the carth in great numbers for more than 
five thousand vears—much longer than the Biblical chronology will 
admit us to believe. 


There is in the Old Testament no connected chronology prior 
to Solomon.” Bunsen— Egypt's Place in Universal History. Lep- 
sius (Chronologie der AE giypter) says the same. Bunsen carries 
Egyptian history up to 3,300 B. C.: Lepsius to 3.893 B. C. 


“Tue Egyptian Empire first presents itself to view about 4.000 
years before Christ, as that of a mighty nation, in full tide of civili- 
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vation, and surrounded by other realms and races on a 
from the barbarous stage.”— Typex of Mankind. p. 57 


~The Egyptian monuments and records carry as to the begin- 
ning of the third milleniam [2,000 rears} before the birth of Christ ; 
and the earliest glimpse we gain of the condition of mankind in this 
country, exhibits them as already far advanced in civilization. and 
bearing no marks of so recent an origin from a sincle family as 
even the Septuagint Chronology sunpeses.” se ele 

“The consequence of the methed which has been common's 
adopted of making the Jewish Chronology the bed of Procrustra. to 
which every other must conform its lenzth. has been that credericve 
has been refused to histories. such as that of Egypt. msting apee 
unquestionable documents; and we have voluntariy deprived our- 
selves of at least a thousand vears. which have ban rodecmed ee 
us from the darkness of ante-historic times.” * ® 

“ Without going bevond the history itsif. it mast appear oe. 
ible that a little more than four hundred vears after the world waa 
dispeopled by the fiood, Abraham should have found a Pharaoh 
reigning over the monarchy of Egvpt, and that the East. as far as 
its condition is disclosed to us. should present no trace of recent des- 
olation, but is already occupied and divided into communites.-— 
Rev. John Kenrick— Ancient Ecunt. 


“The negro, with all his pecutiarities of form. color, and bair. 
pears just ‘the same in the paintings [on the Egyptian monuments] 
of the age of Thothmes III. fifteen centuries before the Christan 
era, as he is now seen in the interior of Africa.” —Amnad.— Prime- 
val History. 


Bunsen says the Ecyptians practised writing 3.000 B. C. 

“No historian who deals honest!v and conacientiously with 
Egyptian Chronology. can evade these questions. We have po 
hesitation in asserting at once. without entering into anv farther m- 
vestigation, that there exist Egvptian monuments. the date of which 
can be accurately fixed of a higher antiqoity than thoee of anv other 
nation known in history, viz.. above 5,000 rears [3.150 B.C}. This 
fact must be explained ; to deny it would be a proof of litte skill 
and still less candor. on the part of any critic who bas once conden 
taken to prosecute the inquiry.”— Bunsen. 


“If we examine. we shall find in Egypt works executed tea 
thousand years ago (I speak with proper caution and mean all that 
] sav). which are neither better nor worse than those of this ace.~— 
Plato. 


Manctho, a priest at Heliopolis. under the Feyptian hierarchy. mm 
the vear 304, B. C.. wrote a Instory of Egtpt. in which he gave a 
list of twenty royal dynastics, with the name of each monarch. zn} 
the duration of his reign, reaching back more than 5,000 years be4-n 
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Jesus. The book of Manetho is lost, but his list of kings is preserved 
to ns in quotations made by other authors. His history, beyond 
1.500. B. C., was long supposed to be fabulous, simply because it 
clashed with the Mfosaic Chronology ; but the study of the monu- 
ments of Ezypt, and the translation of the hieroglyphics, have con- 
firmed his report of the names of the monarchs and the duration of 
their respective reigns up to 2,800 B. C., and no crror has yet becn 
shown beyond that time. . 

Lepsius, in bis Chronologie der Egypter, mentions an Egyptian 
papyrus, entitled The Book of the Dead (now in the Museum of Tu- 
rin). which, in his opinion, was written 1,500 B. C. It describes 
the fate of a human soul after death, its trial before Osiris, etc. 


The astronomical period known to the tians as the Sothiac 
('vcle furnishes a strong presumption that the Egyptian nation ex- 
i-ted at least 3,000 years before the time of Jesus. The Egyptian 
year was ih eee of 365 days precisely, and, therefore, their New 
Year's day fell back one day every four years, and in 1460 years had 
made its circuit through every day in the year. Sothis was the Egyp- 
tian name for the Dog-Star; and the Sothiac period extended from 
the time when the heliacal rising of that star corre with the 
first day of the month Sothis, and the first day of the year, antil 
there was another such a correspondence—1,460 years. This 
Sothiac period, or Great Ycar was known in the reign of Ramses 
II, in the fourteenth century before Jesus, according to Lepsius. 
The discovery of this Great Year could scarcely have been made, 
before the national astronomers had once observed and recorded its 
completion, which wouk! carry us back 2,700 B. C. 


“It is evident to me, as it must be to all who have thoroughly 
rxamined Egypt, or have an acenrate knowledge of the Egyptian 
monumerts existing io Murope, that the arts commenced in Greece 
by a servile imitation of the arts of Egypt, mnch more advanced than 
is vulgarly believed, at the period at which the first Egyptian colo- 
Dies came in sagt abe savage inhabitants of Attica or the 
Pcloponnesas. Without Egypt, (ireece would probably never have 
become the classical land of the fine arts. Such is m “entire belie’ 
on this great problem. I write these lines almost in the presence of 
bas-reliets, which the Egyptians executed with the most elegant deli- 
cacy of workmanship 1,700 years before the Christian era."— 
Champollion jeune. 

The North China Jferald, published at Shanghae, in its issue 
of Oct. 29, 1853, contained an able article on Chinese Chronology. 
by Dr. Macgowan, a learned man. He says in substance that the 
literature of China reaches back to the reign of Yaou, who lived 
4.000 scars ago, or 2.200 ycars before Jesus. The strongest evi- 
dences of the approxinate correctocss of tl cu Chinese Chrovulogy 
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are drawn from the (ince astronomy. The groap or Stsr Manu, 
ene Toe 28 constedalens Known to as onder the name of Pictades 
I~ Nu un tbe fint chapter of the So.0>King to have been a criteriog 
ter ue time of the winter = lstice. This means that the “tar 
* id appear ip tbe South at samet at that time of the vear. The 
Pica is are sow distant a jive more ban a sign from the semmeer 
ost. or peariy 150) decrees from the winter Soistice. lo order 
to account for the removal of 90 decrees from thé latter poant. an 
luietva. Of 4.000 years mast be all. wed. for tbe equinoctial poaats 
Go P°T Move more than a devree in 7] veara 

Wile tbe pole of the ecuiptie remmaiss unmoved. the morth pote. 
ty Ue sow displacement of the earth's positing. revolves roamed 13 
ea Circe Whese radias is 231. decrees Jt happens that ce ths 
Crow alcat 60 dernmes In adrame cf the present pule sar. are 
Tso sturs Damed respenher Tearnh and Tacrin the f.cmer 
fe L2 uc Tucre distant. Tree uames mean the Heavresir Onze, 
sod tle Great Ooe. and tbe names. eine vey apdent seerets 
tT la that Case stars were tbe smocencte pile stars of carhy 
Cs TVCTS 

Tie Clinese ealendar His-Sia-cochine. sd br the Chinese 
wriecs tbe aarebe of the time of Yo . BC. 2280. sava tees 
Bocugise Stars of the Fuartn Mecth ope dav df wach cwres 
pooesal to cer 2ist Maro. «Maca Pleiades. is seem st ibe be 
2 > oof evenlpg twiocit; Naaman -S.othera due is cp the 
Neer.” Tuas inst star is at tbe fen af the Contam and & 
cm te lht ape. as ipa who have seen it im the acgibers larcteds 
amature. Ti had uireesh toe preceseco af the equmoxses. bee 
rorsuies beneath toe lorisen of Chimese acorcpumers apd was res 
Toces i Thor mas bt Loc Jecaitn 

A cuss was taken of the tarahle imhabrtaet of Chim 2.498 
BCL aud we pantas of pers ns retorped was 43.433 .923.—Ez- 
ari bet Jonrnal Aerct, rae. D8. 


“Co footas thoech bss mim: has in the Wee becca 13-stfed 
woh ¢ oose dearouc. was lr ono mean fe one oe | Aatem 
Deo otlecch pat feo onecords embadring edocal amd pi pea! 
Cottis emend hack to BO 2357. orto me roteichie Lomdbed 
Teos Ce ore Gon fotmse: Woe the Cicpese te joaept oricinsted 
wok Foo who Jwed. seeomdimg to the ines ihn same tweets 
a 
2 


a 


oe praons before the exact clLemigien’ eva: whch istiar 
mr at De BR Cl with une insutetem of the math ma crrie af 
OTP A bewing Doce veers to a cepewcin the would 
eee Polls shoot 2007 RCL Wh was be woe scheuruiad ern 
al oietioe knotted Sings that had previcmsty keemed the «nly 
eine of pecourd apd mowas be who first estabhahbed murrinsss and 
sTmrete fami — The Cusmese amd ther Reballinas, by Y. J. 
Adeaa.as Ch SVUL 
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Dr. Usher, one of the authors of the 7 of Mankind, as- 
serts that the plain on which the city of New Orleans is situated. is 
at least one hundred and fifty. thousand years old. In digging 
down into the carth, there has been found to be a considerable 
depth of alluvial deposits ; and the remains of ten distinct cypress 
forests have teen discovered one above the other. Each of these 
forests must have required many hundreds of years to grow, and 
then to sink to become the foundation for another growth. In the 
remains of the fourth forest from the top, and seven feet below the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico. were found a human skal] and some 
burned wood, which, according to Usher's estimate, were deposited 
there 40,000 years ago. 


Mr. Bentley, whom J.C. Prichard considers to be the highest 
authority npon the Hindoo astronomy. says tha: among the ancient 
treatiacs on that science is a “compilation of Parasara, who by the 
position of the colures recorded by him. is ascertained to have lived 
about 1.200 years before the Christian era.” “By a careful ex- 
amination of the older systems of chronology. and a comparison of 
them with the poetical history contained in the Puranas, it has 
heen proved by Mr. Bentley, that the carliest period from which 
the history of the Hindoos, as deduced entirely from their own 
literature, may be considcred to commence, is about twenty-two 
centuries before the Christian era."—Prichard. Natural History 
of Mankind. Book LIT. Ch. X. 


Contradictions.—-Ch. XI. 


360. Probably the most extensive contradiction or class of con- 
tradictions in the Bible is to be found by a comparison of the 
history of Jesus as recorded by the three synoptists (as Mathew, 
Mark and Luke are called) and in John. I did not obtain a clear 
conception of these discrepancies, until too late for insertion into 
the text: but ] shall endeavor to remedy the oversight partially b 
presenting here abstracts of all the movements of Jesus as record- 
ed by Mark and Jobn. It will be seen that both commence with 
the buptiain and end with the crucifixion of Jesus, but disagree as 
to nearly all intermediate movements. Besides, neither writes an 
intelligible stury ; both omit all dates and details. Eye-witnesses, 
or persons who had obtained their information from eye-witnesses, 
must have agreed inuch better, and written much clearer narratives. 
Compare the two abstracts :— 

MARK. Jonx. 

Jesus was baptised by John  ~ Jesus was baptised by John 
in the Jordan (1. 9): the Spirit at Bethabara (I. 28) : three days 
drove him into the wilderness afterwards, he attended a marri- 
where he was tempted for forty age at Cana in Calilee (11. 1)< 
days (12, 19): After John was he went to Capernaam (12) : be 
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ut into prison, Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching the Gos- 
pel (I. 14): he walked by 
the sea of Galilee (16): he 
entered Capernaum (21): he 


preached in the “synagogues 
throughout all Galilee” (39): 
he went into desert 


 cuthi 
(45) : “ again he entered Caper- 
naum after some days” (II..1): 
he went forth again by the sea- 
side (13) : he went through the 
cornfields on the Sabbath day 
(23) : he entered into the syna- 
gogue (III. 1): be withdrew to 
the sea of Galilee (7): he cross- 
ed the sea in a ship to the 
country of the Gadarenes (V.1): 
be went to the house of Jairus, a 
ruler in the synagogue (38): he 
in the sy rue on the . 
Sabbath (VI. 2) : he went intoa 
desert place privately (32) : he 
went intoa mountain to pray 
(46): be went into the land 
of Gennesaret (53): he pass- 
el through cities. villages and 
the country (56): he went 
into the border of Tyre” and 
Sidon (VIT. 24) : be returned to 
the sea of Galilee through the 
midst of the coasts of Decapolis 
(31): he went ina ship to Dal- 
manutha (VIIT. 10); he re 
crossed the sea to the other side 
(13): he went to Bethsaida (22): 
he went “into the the towns of 
Ccsarea Philippi” (27): after 
six days he went up into a moun- 
tain and was transfigured (TX. 
2) ; he came down (9): he pase 
ed through Galilee (30): he 
came to Ca um (33): he 
came into coasts of Judea 
by the farther side of Jordan 
(X. 1): he came to Jericho (16) : 
Le caine to Bethphage (XI.1): 
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went to Jerusalem (13): be drove 
money-cha out of the Tem- 
ple (15): he came into the Ian 
of Judea before John was cast 
into prison (22. 24): he went 
to Galilee by war of Svehar in 
Samaria (IV. 3.5): he entered 
Cana (46): he went ap to 
Jerusalem (V. 1): he went over 
the sea of Galilee (VI. 11: be 
went into a mountain (31: he 
departed into a mountaw ‘15°: 
he crossed the sea to the vicinity 
of Capernaum (17.21): he 
walked in Galilee (VII.1): he 
abode still in Galilee (9) : daring 
the Feast of the Tabernacles he 
went up to Jerusalem and taught 
in the Temple (VII 14): he 
went into the Mount of Olives 
(VHT 1): “and early in the 
morning he came again into the 
Temple” (2): he ~ hid himeif 
and went out of the Temple ~ 
(59) : he ~ passed by ~ (IX. 1): 
he was at Je in 

winter, at the Feast of Dedira- 
tion (X. 22): he walked] in the 
Temple (23) : he went to Betha- 
bara and “ there he abode "’ (40): 
he came to Bethany (XI. 1. 17. 
18): he went to the cave whee 
Lazarns was buried (38): be 
“went thence mto a country 
near to the wilderness, into a 
city called Ephraim ™ (54) : then 
Jesus, six davs before the Pas 
over came to Bethany (NII. 1: 
he ate supper at the hoase of 
Martha (2): be rode on an ass 
into) «Jerusalem (12, 14): be 
ate supper (NIIT. 2): «be ras 
eth from sapper and /aid asade 
hts garments: and took a towel 
and girded himself. After that 
he poarcth water into a hasin. 
and began to wach the diciyph~ 
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fe entered Jerusalem (11): he feet ani to wipe tnem with the 
went out to Bethany (11) : he re- towel wherewith he was girded” 
turned to Jerusalem (15):he went (4,5): he went forth to a 
back to Bethany and returned garden beyond the brook Cedron 
again to Jerusalem (20, 27): he (XVIII. 1.): where be was arrest- 
iad lg nc a ek ed (12). 

3): be was in Bethany at the 
house of Simon, the Ieper (XIV. 
3): he ate the passover at a house 
in Jerusalem (17): he went into 
the Mount of Olives (26) : where 
he was arrested, 16. 


Zhe Ten Commandments. 


The most gp eae part of the Mosaic Law is the “Ten Com- 
mandments.” were written by Jehovah's own “ finger” on 
tables of stone. tables are first mentioned in Exadus XXXI. 
18. When Moses descended with them from the Mount, he found 
the Jews engaged in the worship of the Golden Calf, and his indig- 
nation was so great that he smashed Jehovah's tables (Er. XXXII. 
39). The Lord pardoned this burst of passion, ordered the prophet 
to hew two new tables, and when Moses went up the Mount 
again, Jehovah “ took in his hand the two tables of stone” (Ex. 
ANATV. 4) and wrote ai them “ the words that were in the first 
tables” (Ex. XXIV. 2). or else Moses wrote; for the two state 
ments are made (Ex. AYAXIV. 28). This writing is expressly call- 
ed «¢ The Ten Commandments,” but on examination we find that 
these commandments are entirely different from “The Ten Com- 
Tuandments” which are given in Deneronomy (V.), and which are 
received by Chrisuans. Compare the two decalognes : 

I. * Thoa shalt worship no I.“ Thou shalt have noue 
otber god than Jehoval:.”. Ex. other gods before me.” Deut. 


ANNIV. 14. V. 7. 

II. « Thou shalt make thee no II. “ Thou shalt not aaa 
molten gods.” v.17. graven image.” vt. 

III. » The feast of unleavened "TIL. “ Thou sbalt not aise the 


bread shalt thou keep. « « name of the Lord thy God in 
All that openeth the womb is vain.” v. 1. 
mine. All the first-born of thy 
soma shalt thou redeem. And 
none shall appear before me emp- 
iv. oe: 13-30. 

IV. Sixdaysshalt thou work = IV. “ Keep the Sabbath-day 
out on the aeventh day thou shal* to sanctify it.” v. 12. 
Gate ge). 

Vie Than shalt obwrce the V. “Honor thy father and thy 
bout mt the Weeks, of the Fist. moth oo 16 
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fruits of the wine-harvest,and the 
Feast of In-gathering at the 
rs’ end.” =v. 22. 

VI. « Thrice in the year shall 
all your men-children appear be- 
fore the Lord God, the God of 
Isracl.” x. 23. 

VIL. «Thou shalt not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leav- 
en.” v. 25. 

VIII. “ Neither shall the Sacri- 
fice of the Feast of the Passover 
be left till the morning.” v. 25. 

IX. “The first of the first- 
fruits of thy land shalt thou brmg 
unto the house of the Lord thy 
God.” v. 26. 

X. “Thon shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk.” v. 26. 
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VI. * Thou shalt not hill a 
17. 


VII. “ Neither shalt thou com- 
mit adultery.” v. 18. 


VIIL “ Neither shalt thou 
steal.” v. 19. 


IX. “ Neither shalt thoa bear 
false witness against thy neigh 
bor.” #. 20. 


X. * Neither shalt thou desire 
* + anything that is thy peigh- 
bor’s.” . 21. 


The author of Deuteronomy expressly calls his decalogue the 
“Ten Commandnients,” and « he (Jebovab] wrote them upon two 
tubles of stone’ (Deut. V.13). These ten commandments of Deuter- 
onomy are copied from Exodus X.X.; bat there they are mentioned 
as part of the law, given orally to Moses, and not distinguished in 
importance from the law generally. The Sembes and Pharisees of 
Protestantism, as slavish, dishonest. and mean as ever ther Jewish 


prototypes were, are very careful to make no allasion to the gesuine 
decalogue. 


“The solution of the objections [brought by freethinkers] to its 
[the Old Testament’s] supposed character, which have been offered 
by wise and good men. are often such that is difficult to believe 
them to have been satisfactory to the proposer. They proceed on 
false privciples, or assume facts without foundation. They are often 
superficial, evasive, or incoberent. They appear to resalt from a 
feeling of the necessity of saying something. They are often sach 
as must be by one as admissible only on the ground that 
there must be some mode of explaining away all euch objections, and 
therefore that there is, in cvery case, a presamption in favor of a 
articular explanation when po other can be found eo plawuble.~ 
Neiton. 

oe Bad Morall XI. 

271. It is well known that Luther, Mclancthon and Bocer d+ 
clared that polygamy was not forbidden in the Bible. They can- 
sited to the marriage of the Landgrave of Hesse to a wife. 
while his first wife was alive. 


Missionaries of the English Church now recoznise th. legality of 
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polygamy among converts made by them to Christianity in India 
aod South Africa. 

@ 75. “The primitive Christians knew not how to reconcile the 
defense of their persons and property with the patient doctrine 
which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries and com- 
manded them to invite the repetition of fresh insults.” Gibbon. 


« The passive and unresisting obedience, which bows under the 
yoke of authority. of even of oppression, must appear, in the eyes 
of an absolute monarch, as the most conspicuous and useful of the 
evangelic virtues, The primitive Christians derived the institution 
of civil govermnent, not from the consent of the people but from the 
decrees of Heaven. ‘The reigning potentate, though he had usurped 
the position by treason and murder, immediately assamed the sacred 
character of vice-gerent of the Deity. ‘To the Deity alone he was 
accountable for the abuse of his power ; and his subjects were indis- 
solubly bound by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant who had violated 
every law of nature and society. The humble Christians were sent 
into the world as sheep among wolves ; and since they were not 
mitted to employ force. in the defense of their religion. they should 
he still more criminal if they attempted to shed the blood of their 
fellow-creatures in dispnting the vain privileges or the sordid pos- 
aessions of this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the a 
tle, who in the reign of Nero had preached the duty of unconditional 
submission as of divine command, the Christians of the three first 
centuries preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt 
of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While they experienced the 
vigor of persecution, they were never provoked either to meet their 
tyrants in the ficld, or indignantly to withdraw themselves into some 
remote aml] sequestered comer of the globe. The Protestants of 
France, of Germany, and of Britain who asserted with sach intrepid 
courage their civil and religions freedom, have been insulted by the 
Invidious comparison between the conduct of the primitive and the 
reformed Christians. Perhaps, instead of censure some applause may 
be due to the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who had 
convinced themselves that religion cannot abolish the inalienable 
rights of haman nature.” Gibbon. 

877. In my text, I have omitted one passage in which Jesus re- 
commends celibacy, and I shall insert it here.—* The children of 
this world marry and are given in marriage ; but they which shall 
he accounted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from 
the dead neither marry nor are given in marriage.” — Luke, AY. 34, 
35. 

“ Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the Gagpel above the wis- 
dom of philocophy. Jesns carried the daties of selfmortification, of 
pority, aml] of patience toa height which it ts scarcely wsible to 
attain, and much kes to preserve in our present state of weakness 
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and corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must 
inevitably command the veneration of the people; bat it was il- 
calculated to obtain the suffrages of those worldly philosophers, who 
in the conduct of this transitory life, consult only the feelings os 
nature and the interests of society.”"—Cianged from Gibson. 


Paul considered widows to be dangerous animals— dancerons, 
that he wrote as follows, for the guidance of all Christian churches. 
and for all time :— 

« Let not a widow be taken into the number fof the church mem- 
bers] under three score years old. [and not then. unless] bavinz 
been the wife of one man, weil reported of for good works ; if she 
have brought up children; if she have lodged strangers ; if she have 
washed the saints’ feet; if she have relieved the afflicted; if she 
have diligently followed every good work. But the youncer widows 
refuse ; for when they have begun to wax wanton against (hrist, 
they will marry, having damnation because they have cast of thew 
first faith [the obligation of remaining unmarried after the death or 
the first husband]."—1. Tim. V. 9-12. 

“ Let the women learn silence with al] subjection. Bat J suffer 
not a woman to teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but w 
be in silence.” 1. Trm. IT. 11, 12. 

Biblical Doctrines not Origtnal.— Ch. XIV. 
Christianity a Revamp of Boodhiem. 

281. It is only of late vears that the learned men of Earope hare 
become familiar with the doctrines and sacred books of the Boodhist = 
All the late writers upon Boodhiszm seem to recognize its remark- 
able resemblance to Christianity. but I have not encountered anr 
attempt to show that the latter was derived from the earlier svstem. 
It is probable, that before many years. farther researches will fur- 
nish still more evidence to support the correctness of my positiun 
that Christianity is a mere revamp of Boodhism. 

The stadents of Oriental Literature, not many vears since, differed 
in opinion on the question whether Boodbism, cr Brahminhism was 
the more ancient form of faith. but thev are now agreed that the 
former was introduced as a reform of the latter. At what time this 
reform was first brought forward ts anknown. bat it 1s well settled 
that Sakya-Muni. tbe great Boodhist teacher and Redeemer died 
543 B.C. The Boodhists recognise many previous Boodhas, and 
expect others in the future. 

“ If we addressed a Monvol ora Thibctan this question. ‘ Who ia 
Boodba.” he replied instantly. « The Savior cf men." The mar 
veiroas birth of Bood*a. his life and his instrecticns coctain a crest 
nurols r of moral trotks and decmas professed in Christianity. and 
Blech we pend net he sirurrad toa Sal abe amare ofr mate ea 
$. 0 tha (mith are tradiueeat and lave alwars band to ta 
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heritage ofhumanity. There must be among a Pagan people more 
or less of Christian truth, in proportion as they have been more or 
less faithful in preserving the deposit of primitive traditions. From 
the concordant testimony of Indian, Chinese, Thibetan, Mongol 
and Cingalese books, we may place the birth of Boodha about the 
year 960 before Christ” —Huc's Journey through the Chinese Empire. 
Chap. ¥. 5 

“ Boodhism is a rationalistic system [as compared with Brah- 
dinelei : and the spirit which directs it, and the consequences 
which follow it. permit us to consider it a species of protestant- 
ism as related to the Brabminic creed which it was torcform. « * 
Boodhism insists on the necessity of taking the intellectual faculties 
for guides in philosophic researches, and thus gives more weight to 
human individuality. Thence arose a tendency to elevate men in 
dignity, to abe ah in the name of liberty and reason against the op- 

ive rule of the castes and against the degrading worship of the 
Frahmins.” — Tiberghien, Essar hestorique sur la generation des 
Connatissances Humaines. 

“If we consider that Boodbism proclaimed the equality of all 
men and women in the sight of God, that it denounced the impions 
pretensions of the most mischievous pricsthood the world ever saw, 
and that it inculcated a pure system of practical morality, can we 
refuse to allow that the innovation was as advantageous as it was 
extensively spread and adopted?”—B. H. Hodgson. Illustrations 
of the Literature and Religion of te Boodhists. Preface. 


« Sakya himself, i weed inculcated the maintenance of these 
ancient Chaityas [Brabminic rules}, and the continuance of the ac- 
customed offerings and worship. Bat this was doubtless only a 
political accommodation of his own doctrines to the existing belief of 
the people. adopted for the aa aki of ensuring a more ready assent 
to his own views. Like as Mohammed recognized the prophetic 
missions of Moees and Elias, and the divinity of our Savior 
Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the boly Munis Kakut- 
sanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his immediate areslecesaors They 
were. probably, heroes or saints, who had obtained the respect of 
their sline-cuuatre nen during life, and their reverence after death. 
Stupas had been erected over their relics in the neighborhood of 
Kapila and of Benares, and their worship was too firmly estab- 
spar tile perprite with any chance of success. Sakya ore 
artfully engrafted them in bis own system as the Boo’’.2s of a former 
age. In like manner, the farmer who cannot check the mountain 
stream, turns its course into numerous rivule‘s for the irrigation of 
his lands.” — Alezander Cunningham. P'.sa Topes. Introduction. 


* Buoodhism is monastic asceticism in morals, philosophic sk: pti- 


cinm jo melitien.” Hodgson, 
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“ Boodha [Sakya] honored humanity by his virtues."— Sy. Hy- 
laire. Du Boudhisme. 

“Boodhism seeks the highest triumph of humanity in the exer 
cise of devotion. self-contemplation and self-denial." — Bjornstjerna. 
Theogony of the Hindoos. 

“If its morality [of Boodhism] be examined, its exhortations 
to guard the will, to curb the thought, to exercise kindness to 
others, to abstain from wrong to all, propound to its followers a 
very high standard of practice.” —Upham. History and Doctrines 
of Boodhism. 

“ Boodhism has been called ‘The Christianity of the East’, 
which title, though exaggerated, expresses well enough the im por- 
tant services which it bas rendered to humanity.” —4hel Remusat. 


“The characteristic of the Boodhist religion. which in one res- 
pect may be considered (I deprecate misconstruction) the Christian- 
ity of the remote East, seems an union of political with religious 
reformation—its end to substitute purer morality for the wild and 
multifarious serial into which Brahminism had degenerated. and 
to break down the distinction of castes." — Milman— Hist. of Caras. 
Note to Ch. II, Book IL. 


“It is probable that every incident in the life of Gotama [Sak- 
yamuni] is founded in fact, which if separated from surrounding 
fable, would afford a history that would scarce have an equal in the 
importance of the lessons it would teach.”——Hardy's Manual of 
Roodhism. 


“The doctrines of Boodhism are not alone in the beauty of 
many of their sentiments, and the excellence of much of their moral- 
ity. ‘It is not permitted to you to render evil for evil. was one af 
the sentiments of Socrates. One of the triads of Druidism was to 
this effect: The three primary principles of religion are Obedience 
to the laws of God, Concern for the welfare of mankind. Suffering 
with fortitude all the accidents of life.’ Confucius tanght that men 
should ‘ treat others according to the treatment which they themselves 
would desire at their hands.’ Similar extracts might be mult: pliet 
" an indefinite extent.” — Rev. Henry Spence Hardy— Eastern Mona- 
chism. 

To Sakya-Muni “ the Indians were indebted for a code of pure 
and practical morality, which inculcated charity and chastitvemr 
formance of good works, and abstinence from evil, and kind- 
ness to all living things.” — Cunningham. 

“Ita [the Boodhists] doctrines and ractical piety bear a strong 
feacatliiee to those t the Holy Sarita: Shoe is scarcely 
& Precept or principle in the Badagat which is not found in the Be 
ble. 1nd but the people act up to its principles of peace and love, 
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oppression and injury would be known no more within their border. 
Its deeds of merit are-in all cases either really beneficial to mankind 
or harmless. It has no mythology of obscene and ferocious deities ; 
no sanguinary or impure observances ; no self-inflicting tortures ; no 
tyrannizing priesthood : no confounding of right or wrong by mak- 
ing certain iniquities laudable in worship. In its moral code, its 
description of the purity and peace of the first ages, of the shorten- 
ing of man’s life because of his sins, ete., it seems to have followed 
genuine traditions. In almost every respect, it seems to be the best 
religion which man has ever invented.”— Rev. H. Malcom, Travels in 
South Eastern Asza. 


* Sakya-Muni undertakes and counsels a constant struggle 
against the body and its passions ; in his eves the body is the only 
enemy of man; and though he does not say so in those words. his 
asceticism has no object save to subdue the body, and the burning 
passions which consume it. He prescribes a strict celibacy to the 
monks engaged in orders, and recommends to all his believers a not 
less strict chastity and morality.”"—. fhilarre. 


St. Hilaire savs thac the whole law of Boodhism consists In re 
nunciation (and so teach Goethe and Carlyle] : that Sakva requires 
humility, disregard of worldly wealth, patience and resignation in 
adversity, love to enemies. religious tolerance [if so. he was in ad- 
vance of Jesns}. horror at falsehood, avoidance of frivolous conver- 
sation, consideration and esteem for women. sanctity of the marriage 
relation. non-resistance to evil, confession of sins, ete. Sakya could 
Teceive no more acceptable preseat than a person fit: for conversion. 


St. Hilaire gives the following from a Boodhist Gospel : 

Boodha teaches him [Pourna] in a few words that the whole 
law consists in’ renunciation; and Pourna, thenceforth dead for the 
world desires to. go and live amidst a neighboring tribe. which be 
should convert to the religion of Boodha. but whose savage cus- 
toms might have terrified a less resolute courage. Bhagavat seeks 
to turn him from this perilous design. He says: 

* ‘The inen of Cronaparanta, where vou are about to go, are pas- 
sionate, cruel, furions and insolent. When these men, O Pourna, 
addmex vou to vour face with malicious, gross and insulting words— 
when they are angry at yeu and aboat vou, what will you think ? 

“ Jf the nen of Cronaparanta, replied Pourna, address me to my 
face, with malicious, gross and insulting words—-if they get angry 
at me and ubnse me. | will think to myself. + These Cronaparanta- 
kas are certainly good = men—these are mild men since they do not 
strike me cither with their hands or with stones.’ 

~ Bat ifthe men of Cronaparanta strike you with their bands 
and with <tones, what will vou think ? 

“JT will think that they are good and mild since they do 
not beat me with sticks, or cut me with swords. 
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“Dot if they beat vou with sticks, and cut voa with sword 
what wii yea tink? 

-Twiu ul. ae vocareising andi cines ehexeio ieee 
prive Lape ee ive. 

- Bat f vey tacc vous Uf. what wi! von thick ? 

“Twi. inicé tuat toe nen of Crcareripia are ed and kind to 
Guister me wot Sy altio fain fom t ins bady fali of toemess ~ 

Ur: oe Srvint te given from tue sacred scripeures cf the 
Beeatnist 2m. arin serif ta his > bat icv cannot be inmericd bere 
for want a rac. 


“The p> al characterstics of Boodhism. sre the datraws -€ 
mi dress. es, ee _ and t= a iversal brotberbood of maa. «b--> a7 
biel favers ¥ ia Owtrast with the exciusive and arrogant spit 
Sral.:: Hewdaa and his foclowers soazht to teach al mur- 
kitad toe a truths which were before combdered the ale 
poretty oF the omvileesd chlsees. The Brahmm morattr was 
=> in its nature: Ur ir reiigccn was made for ubemerives 2) or. 
"Liny saliewta] Uoemmeives to severe penance. bot i was fie ira 
ieee er being admitted to the presence of Brahma m aoothr 
ie. The Asiane Bedbst was meee dxinterested. He xors 
not to elevate himelf alkene. but be waz virtacas and tried to make 
himself perfect. that be m:zht transfer the merits of bis per&rte 
to other mn. By tbe establishment of orders of religiva: mendi- 
cants who increased iziously in bumber in a very short tim, 
Beedha, attracted furnished consolation to the poor and arfe- 
tucate. The Brabmins found fanit with bim for receiving as dict 
pes. the outcasts of Hindoo society. He reptkd: Mr hw wa ho 
wf mercy for al. When the Brahmins were scandaliaed by seein 
him receive a Tchandaia woman as a trove convert and ster In tb 
faith. be said.‘ Between a Brahmin and a mar of low case. there 55 
mt the same d:ference. which there is between i:zbt and darkne. 
The Brahmin was not ozade oat of the etber. He was born cf a 
woman like a Tchandala. Why tien shcald one be nobie and te 
oiher nmoble ? After the J ereapecanand a s abanduord a3 an => 
can. corrupt thing. past ike the corpses of of other castes. 
Why then make a distinction between T—Hs Vsgere 
dons la Carne. 


Sakva-Muni was bor of the virgin wife of a Brakmm king ef 
Magadha. At the moment of his ccnception. a eed beft beaven t> 
enter the womb of b's mother. Immediately after bis bath, be was 
revcnized asa divine person, and it was predicted tha: he wooti 
surpass all peeviens divine incamaty ms im bouness Every coe 
a‘keed him. saictinz bim as the god of g ets \\ ben twen y= ar- 
Of ace he weat inte a desert andiivil the ci ‘Le austerest -e re - 
nent. poverty, sic paicity, aod virtue, speming bis whore t + 
ID Tes CUO Sj lation. hicre ow Wa: tempted @ va >» os Ware, 
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but his self-denial -resisted all the seductive approaches of sin. 
When questioned as -to the source of his vivine Ws replied, “ I am 
holy by my own merit. I have made mysclf my own minister. 
What have I to do with other teachers? Religion is my essence.” 
At the end of six years, he went to Benares, and taught his doc- 
trines to innumerable followers. He experienced a lively opposi- 
tion from the priests attached to the ancient creeds, but he 
triumphed over all his adversaries, after holding a discussion with 
them; and their chief prostrated himself before bim, and acknow!- 
edged himself vanquished. Sakva revised the code of moral and 
racial law. [fe reduced the main principles of morality to four, 
viz.: mercy, aversion to cruelty, unbounded sympathy for all anim- 
ated beings, and the strictest adherence to the law. He also gave 
a decalogue of commandments, viz. ; not to kill, not to steal, to be 
chaste, not to testify falsely, not to lic, not to swear, to avoid all 
impure words, to be disinterested, not to take revenge, and not to 
be superstitious, This code of morals was firmly established in the 
Iwarts of a number of his followers, when he left earth, to be reab- 
sorbed in the universal soul, which is himself. At the time of his 
death, he was eighty-four years of age. 

The authorities for this biography are the Asie Polyglotta ot 
J.G. Klaproth; the Manual of Boodhism, by R. S. Hardy; and 
Iluc’s Journey through the Chinese Emptre. 

“In the transcendental and philosophic sense, Boodha means 
mind, Dharma mutter, and Sangha the concretion of the two former, 
in the sensible, and phenomenal world. Ina practical and religious 
wense. Boodha means the mortal author of this religion [Sakya], 
Ibharma his law, and Sangha the congregation of the faithful.” 

Schmidt in his Geschichte der Mongolen says, that the Bood- 
histic Trinity is composed of Boodha, the doctrine, and the union 
of spirituality. 

“The Dharma of Sakya-Muni was addressed wholly to the 
‘intellect’, and sought to wean mankind from the pleasures and 
vanities of thia life, by pointing to the transitoriness of all human 
enjoyment.” 

Numberless authorities might be cited to show that P 
had adopted many of the Boodhistic doctrines, and that Plato adop- 
ted mae of the Pythagorean system : and we know that the Chris- 
tians adopted much of the Platonic. Beer in his History of the Jew- 
ish Sects gays the Essenes were Jews who having fied to Egypt, at 
the time of the Babylonian captivity, became acquainted there with 
the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, and had engrafted it upon 
the doctrines of Moses ; and Raphael in his Pod-Bildical History af 
the Jews adopts that opinion. 

“The Samantans in Aram were DBoodhista, (we Juhann voo 
Mueller's Welt-Gseschichte,) as were likewise the Essencs in Palestine ; 
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at least they were 50 in their esoterne doctrines. though subeegquestty 
they conformed externally to the Mcsate and afterwards to the Cins- 
tian svstemn. The Essenes subsquentiy joined the Gaetca «8 
The Gpostics were divided into two chief sects—the Asiatic and 
the Egrouan (Therepente 7]. The f emer were prepeniy Bordhista, 
who for the mest part adepted ic o1tward forms of Chstianity, be 
cans. in accordance with their own tenets. they casdered Jesas to 
be a Boda. who had appearal on ear. * *£ 2 & 
The Druids. too. in ancient Britain were Bee-B ists: they adm-t- 
ted the metemperc-ris. the preexistence of souls. and ther retama 
to the rea’ms of universal space. They bad a tial of > ds cvmsst- 
ing. like that of the Bowdnuists. of a cnute.s saxtaiirt. and a de 
strover. The Draids constitute] a sanbital cob. which reared 
to itself the exclusive privilege of expennding he mysterrs of ree 
gion. Their wisdom was so renowned that Locan Says in us epic 
_*]f ever the knowledze of the gods bas cume down to earth 1% 
is to the Drraids of Britain’ The Druids most have obta‘oed thea 
doctrine throuzh traffic of the Phoenicians with Britain. tee iatter 
ple having been of the Bowkdst cel. Nar. even ip tbe fer 
North did Boodhism make its way: for it canbe: be denied that the 
doctrine of Odin is an echo of that of Boodha. Tle Scandinavians 
had their divine trinity of the creator. sustainer. and destroyer.” 
Bjorusjerna. 
The famous doctrines of Prthacoras are intensely Boodhusocal~ 
Cunninziam. 

“ There are three philosophical sects among the Jews—the fol- 
lowers of the fist of whom are the Pharisvs: of tbe seerod. the 
Sadducces. and the third sect. which pretends to a severer discipline, 
is called Esanes. These are Jews by birth. and they chersh msa- 
tual Jove verend other men. They nj-ct pleasure asevil ; and they 


ook upon temperance and a conquest over the passiens as the 


- 


greatest virtue, «oe The Eseres denise riches and are so Uiberal 
as to excite our amination. Nor can any be foand amoac-t thems 
who is more wealthy than the rest: for itis a hw with tiem that 
these who jein their onder. shoald distribute their pessessions amcng 
the memiwrs. the property of each being added to that of tbe rest, 
as beins all brethren. #  @ As to thir piety towards Gad its 
very extraordizary: for before sam-rising they speak not a word 
aboat projane matiers, but put ap certain prayers which ther have 
recuived from their fi nefathers. as if they made a sy plicatoo fow rts 
rising. # * Their doctrine is this: That bodies are corruptible, 
and that the matter they are made of, & Dot permamnt: bat that 
the souls are immortal amd continue furever.—Josepaus War. IL 4. 
Trandated in Howelt’s Origia of Carastianity. 


“ The doctrine of the Esaenes is that all things shou'd be ascribed 
to God. They teach the immortality of s x apd ex:ecm U at the 
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rewards of righteousuess are to be earnestly striven for: and when 
they send what they have dedicated to God into the Temple, they 
do not offer sucrificts, because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own.”— Josephus Antiquities AVIILE 1 m Hennell 


“Palestine and Syria are not unproductive of honorable and 
good men, but are occupied by numbers, not inconsiderable, com- 
red even with the very populous nation of the Jews. These, ex- 
ceeding four thousand. are called Essenes, which name, though not, 
in my opinion, forined by strict analogy, corresponds in Greek to 
the word ‘ holy.” For they have attained the highest holiness in the 
worship of God. and that not by sacrificing animals, but by cultiva- 
ting purity of heart. They live principally in villages. Some cul- 
tivate the ground : others pursue the arts of peace, and such em- 
ployments as arc beneficial to themselves without injury to their 
neighbors, ‘They are the only people, who though destitute of mo- 
ney and possxsions, felicitate themselves as rich, deeming riches to 
consist in frugality and contentment. « « Of their love to God 
they give innumerable proofs by living a life of continued purity, 
unstained by oaths and falsehoods, by regarding him as the author 
of every good, and the cause of no evil. ‘They evince their attach- 
ment to virtue by their freedom from avarice, from ambition, from 
sensual pleasure; by their temperance and patience ; by their fro- 
gality, simplicity and contentment; by their humility, their regard 
to the laws and other similar virtues. Their love to man is evinced 
by their benignity, their equity and their liberality, of which it is not 
improper to give a short account, though no language can ade 
quately describe it. . 

“Jn the first place there exists among them no house, however 
private, which is not open to the reception of all the rest, and not 
only the members of the same society assemble under the same do- 
mestic roof. but even strangers of the same persuasion have free ad- 
mission to join them. There is but one treasure whence all derive 
sulmistence ; and not only their provisions, but their clothes are 
common property.”"— Philo 30, A. 1). 

« As early as the priesthood of Jonathan Apphus (B. (. 161.), 
the Jews were divided into three principal sects of Sadducces, Phar- 
isees and Essences, of which the latter, consisting chiefly of the low- 
er ranks, presents a remarkable picture of simplicity and moral pu- 
rity, tinctured by the anstere spirit of monachism."— Hennell. 

The similarity of the characters of the divinities worshipped in 
early times in Himdostan, Rome, and the Teutonic nations, as well 
as the certainty that all these nations were descended in blood from 
one stock, enables us to see that the similar ideas were received 
among them, though widely separated. The following are the 
names of the days of the week in Sanscrit, Latin, Teutonic apd 
English. 
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Sansecrit. Latin. Teutonic. Exetrcd. 
Aditya-var. Dies Solis. Son-daeg. Samby. 
“oma-var. Dies Lane. Moon-dacg. Mi: onkav. 
Mangala-var. Dies Martis. Tuis-daeg. Tuesdar. 
Boodha-var. Dies Mercurii. Wodensdaeg. Wednesday. 
Vrihaspate-var. Dies Jovis. Thors-daeg. Tharsdar, 
Sukra-var. Dies Veneris. Fricas-daeg. Friday. 
sankvar. Dies Saturne. Seternesdaeg. Saturday. 


Fach day has the same name in meaning in the foor languages. 
They are the day of the sun, of the moon, of the God of war. of the 
(sod who came down to earth, of the God of Gods, of the Love 
Goddess, and of the Time-God. The aboriginal Latins and Teutoss 
came from Hindostan, and brought their Gods and languages along 
with them. 

“The Boodhists of the West. accepting Christianity on its first 
announcement, at once introduced the rites and observances which 
for centuries bad already existed in India. From that country 
Cbristianity derived its monastical institutions. its fem of ntual 
and charch service, its councils or convocations to settle schiuns 
on points of faith; its worship of relics. and working of miracies 
through them; and much of the discipline and dress of the clergy, 
even to the shaved heads of the monks and friars.”"— Prmeep.— 
Queted in Pococke’s India m Greece. 


Landresee, in his introduction to the Foe Kou: Ai, trandate] br 
Abel Remusat from the Chinese, expresses his hich admiration 
the heroism with which the Boodhist missionaries before Christ 
crosced streams and seas which had arrested armics, traversed deserts 
and mountains upon which no caravans dared to ventare, and brave 
dangers and surmounted obstacles which had defied the omnipotence 


of the emperors. 

Bjornstjerna, in 18-44, estimated the number of followers of the 
different creeds as fullows: Boodhiats, 3°9.000.000: Christians, 
230.000.000 : Mohammedans. 160.000.000 ; Brahmins. 150.000,000 ; 
Pagans, 70.000,000 ; Jews, 10,000,000 : in all 1.000,000.000. 

“ There is not a dress office or ceremony in the charch of Rome. 
to which the devil has not here eae pag aan ys of Cochm 
China] provided some counterpart " (Father Boor:. Mistaonary um 
the XVIth century.). ~ Even when | Boor} began aveahing 
against the idols, he was told that these were the images of de 

great men, whom they worshipped exactly on the same 
principle. and in the same manner. as the Catholics did the images of 
the A postles and martyrs." — Murray's History of Discovernes rm 402. 


Life ts a state of probation and mizery, according to Boodhism. 
—Upham. Ca. VI. 
Boodhism “ inculoates benevolence. tenderness, forziveness of 
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injuries, and love of enemics”, and “ forbids sensuality; love of 
pleasure; and attachments to worldly objects.”—Judson. 


“The doctrine of Gaudma Boodha is a reforming scheme, 
which was obliged to bend to circumstances, and to incorporate 
parts of other systems.”— Upham. Ch. XL. 

“ At that time all beings lived in an Assanka ya of years; no sin 
was there in the world: the immense duration of their life caused 
men to forget their birth and to be unmindful of death: they knew 
not the infirmities of life nor the miserics of the world.” The Ma- 
hawanso. Boodhist Scriptuve. 


“The great schismwhich divided the Eastern world and made the 
disunion irreconcileable seems in fact to have originated in the time 
when the Munis or teachers of the Boodhist doctrine, either from re- 
forming principle or a love of power or a combination of both, pro- 
cecded to have their own theories and sacred books, not explanatory 
of, but in direct opposition to the Vedas ; teaching their followers 
that they alone were the true believers of the saving faith, throwing 
down the barriers of caste, and clevating the dogmas of their faith, 
above the sacerdotul class, and admitting every one, who felt an in- 
ward desire, to the ministry and preaching of their relyion. A 
system thus associating itself with the habits, feelings and personal 
advantages of its disciples could not fail to make rapid progress, 
wierever it was contrasted with the fenced-in privileges, immutable 
dogmas, and haughty pretensions of the sacerdotal class of the Bral- 
mins.” Upham. History and Doctrines of Boodhism. 

The Mosaic law a revamp of that of Egypt. 

282. “ Itis strange that the Egyptian religion, though so absurd, 
should yet have borne so great a resemblance to the Jewish, that 
ancient writers, even of the greatest genius, were not able to dis- 
cover any difference between them. For it is remarkable that both 
Tacitas and Suetonius, when they mention that decree of the Sen- 
ate under Tiberins, by which the Egyptian and Jewish proselytes 
were banished from Rome, expressly treat these religions as the 
eame ; and it appears that even the decree itself was founded on 
that supposition.” Hume. Nutural Ilstory of Religion. 

My principle authority for the statements in regard to the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Ezyptians is J. G. Wilkinson, On the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. He has published two 
ecries of volumes on the same subject and ander the same title, but 
they are made substantially one work by the consecutive number- 
ing of the chapters—the second series beginning with Chapter XI 
as the first ends with Chapter X. 

In chapter XII. he says that the Egyptians Had sacred books of 
very ancient date, long prior to the age of Moses; that the Eyyp- 
tian prieats were monothcists: that the pricsts possessed almuct 
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absolute power : that the probabilities are that Egypt was rujed be 
priests before there were any kings : that they consecrated each dar 
and month to a particalar deity ; and that the doctrine of a Trinity 
was commonly received. 

In chap. XI. it is stated that the Fevptians offtred the first 
fruits of the lentils to the Gul Harpocrates 

In chap. XV. Wilkinson says that private fasting aml penance 
were frequently required by the Eezvpuan prests : that ineene, 
libations. and sacrifices of anima!s and fruits were freqaent’y off ed 
to the Gods ; that red oxen were preferred. and that the sacrife‘al 
Victims were slain by cutting their throats: that the Ezyrrian 
priests were in the habit of carrying the shrines of their guds in 

ion as the Jewish priests carried the ark; that the Jewish 
isis and priests were anointed : and that Ure crass was a common 
sign on very ancient Eevptian monuments. 

In chap. AIIL. Wikinson gives a picture of a breast-piate 
marked with the figures of Re and Thmei. such as was worn bt the 
Egyptian judves. and each figure has a crees in its hand. In the 
same chapter he cites the authority of Herodotus to prove the fact 
that 700.000 pilerims visited Babastis annaa!!y. 

The Egyptian priests * looked upon the divinity as a sole and 
individed being ” though the people were polythesists. 

« The priesthood took a prominent part in every public proceed- 
ing ; there was no ceremony in which they did pot participate. and 
even military regulations were subject to the influence of the 
eacerdotal caste.” Ch. XV. 

Osiris cranted to the Egyptian kings dominion over the whale 
workl, AV. 

When about to undertake an expedition against foreign nations, 
the priests gave the king the falchion of victory, to wcure the de 
feat of the people whose country he was about to invade. saring 
-Take this weapon, and smite with it the head of the impare 
Gentiles” AY. 


“ The oldest [Egyptian] monuments which remam dear ampls 
evidence of its [the trinity's] baving been their belief at the earfi- 
cst periods of which any records exist, and Osiris. the Judge and 
President of Amenti, is mentioned in tombs belonging to contempo- 
raries of the kings who erected the pyramids, upwanis of 2000 
before our era.” Wukinson XIT. 


“Indeed. if at any carly period the religion of Egypt bore a 
different character. or if any great change took place in its doctrines. 
this must have been long before the foundation of the monuments 
that remain ; and with the exception of some addition to the cate 
logue of minor deities, and an alteration in the name of Aman. we 
perceive no change in the religion from the earliest times to tbe 
reigns of the Ptolemies and the Cesars.” Same, UII. 
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Prichard, in his work on Egyptian Mytholozy, mentions the 
following resemblances between the ecclesiastical systems of Egypt 
and Judea. 

1. ‘he high-priesthood was hereditary in a particular house : 
60 was the pontificate of cach particular god in Egypt. 

2. ‘The judicial office belonged to the Levites, as it did in Egypt 
to the priests. 

3. The Shoterim, or Scribes, were generally of the tribe of Levi. 
Their office corresponds exactly with that of the Licrogrammates 
in oe 
4. Medicine, like other parts of krowledge, scems to have be- 
longed to the priests in Palestine, as in Egypt. 

“ The Egyptians recognized among their esoteric or philosoph- 
ical doctrmes, the existence of a spiritual and eternal being : but 
this tenct was carefully concealed from the people, instead of be- 
coming the foundation and most conspicaous part of the popular 
religion.” — Prichard. 


“The Evyptian religion is the produce of the country, peculiar 
{o itself, and without any marks of foreign unprovement or innova- 
tion.” —JaWonski. 


Plutarch says, that the following sentence was inscribed in the 
Temple of Sais, near a veiled) statue :—* [am all that is, and will 
be: and my veil bath never yet been raised by any mortal.” 

Hengstenberg, one of the most learned and orthodox of the 
(serman scholars of the present: time, has written a book, entitled 
Moses and Egy. in which he endeavors to show that: the writer 
of the Pentateuch was really acquainted with the customs of 
Egypt. Ile adduces in evidence many of these same resemblances 
between the two ecclesiastical systems which I have mentioned. 


Christian Dodrines known to many Sects before Clarwt. 


2&3. “ The genius of Plato, informed by his own moderation, or 
by the traditional knowledge of the priests of Egvpt, had ventured 
to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When be had cleva- 
ted his mind to the snblime contemplation of the first sclf-existent, 
neceseary cause of the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of 
conceiving how the simple unity of his essence contd admit the in- 
finite variety of distinct and suecessive ideas which compose the 
model of the intellectaal world ; how a Being purely incorporeal 
could execute that perfect model and mould with a plastic hand the 
mie and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating himself 
from these difficulties, which must oppress the fecble powers of the 
human mind, might induce Plato to consider the divine nature un- 
der the threefold) modifications of the First cause, the reason or 
Logos, and the soul or spirit of the universe. His poetical imagina- 
tien sometimes fixed aut animated these metaphysical abstractions ; 
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the three archical or orizinal principles were represented im the Ple- 
tonie systems a3 three Geils : eee 
and ineti&sble generation: ard tue L ons was particularly considered 
under the more accesible cLarictet of the Son of an etermal Father 
and the Creator and Gover 7: of tLe World Soch appear to have 
been the secret doctrinss wiich were cantiously whispered ms the 
gardens of the Academy. and which. according to the move recent 
disciples of Plato. oad oot be arderstood til after an assdaces 
study for thirty years “—Giiéea. Crop. XXI.— Dectras end Feil. 
In a note affixed to this chapter. Guinot says that. according te 
the Zend-A vesta. it is by the word more ancient than the workd that 
Ormuzd created the Universe. He also savs that Philo personified 
the Logos as the sdeal archetype of the world. 


= Logos” is the Greek term. in the first verse of the Evangel of 
Jokn, translated - Word" in the Enziish Bible. It should bave been 
translated ~ Reasen™ or - Wisdom.” John says - In the bering 
ee eae 
Word was 


Hammer-Paurgstall in his Les Mithrn says that Mithra was 
the mediator, and incarnate Redeemer of ie Peniens: dal Ea cca 
ship was introduced into Rome €S B. C.. that Mithra was the som 
of a virgin, that the initiated were tacght the doctrine of the trinity 
and the immortality of the soul. and that the ~ resemblance of the cere- 
monies of the mysteries of Mithra with those of the church of Jesus 
was confessed by the fathers of the church. such as Jastin and Ter- 
tullian.” Among these ceremonies. there was a encharist, which 
consisted in the oblation of bread and the chalice. 

The Boodhist books contain many threats of pankhment for un- 

Tbe name “ Branmin™ means ~ twice-born,” regenerated. Jess 
Sole Ser a ante Dernier ie cam culer ee eee 

ven. 


“ Faith and love are not less the fundamental powers of the Pin- 
tonic than of the Christian soaltife.” 4ckermana. 


The Boodhists im Thibet have an infallible bead, az the Cathobes 
have in Rome. 


To Plato “ we owe the first fo-mal development of the doctrine 
of the spirituality of the soul. amd the first attempt towards demon- 
strating its immortality.” Touwmenn. 


“ Plato passed among a karze portion of his bearers for the actanl 
son of Apolio. and his repeated father. Aristo. was admmoasbed im a 
dream to respect the person of his wife. Periktione. anol after the 
birth of the child of which sbe was then pregnant Aposa.” 
Hardy, Manual of Bolas. "F 
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“'I‘here is one avai ba at legend of considerable impor- 
tance, the age of which Mr. Bentley endeavors to decide by astro- 
nomical computation ; this is the story of Krishna, the Indian Apol- 
lo. In native legends, he is represented as an avatar. or incarnation 
of the divinity ; at his birth, choirs of devatus [angels] sung hymns 
of praise, while shepherds surrounded his cradle. It was necessary 
to conceal his birth from the tyrant Cansa, to whom it had been 
foretold that the infant should destroy him. The child escaped, with 
his parents, beyond the coast of Lamouna. For a time he lived in 
obscurity, but then commenced a public life, distinguished for prow- 
ess and beneficence. He washed the fect of the Brabmins, anil 
eta the most excellent doctrines ;*but at length the power ol 

ig enemies prevailed: he was nailed, according to one account, toa 
tree, by an arrow ; and, before dying, foretold the miseries which 
would take place in the Cali-Yuga, or wicked age of the world, 
thirty-six ycars after his death.” Cardinal Wiseman. 


“That the name of Chrishna, and the general outline of his 
history, were long anterior to the birth of our Savior, and prob- 
ray to the time of Homer, we know very certainly.”—Sir Wm. 

ones. 


The last supper, in which the Christians eat bread and drink 
wine, calling them the flesh and blood of Jesus, is an imitation of 
the human sacrifices of the heathens, in which thcy ate the flosh 
and drank the blood of the victim. 

“Ahriman”, in the Zoroastrian mythology[which, it is universally 
acknowledged—I believe—by Orieatal scholars, is not of later date 
than 450 B. C.], “slew Kayomorts, the first human being, who 
was both man and woman : from his pieccs grew up a plant, which 
bore, instead of fruit, Mcshia and Meshiane, the real ancestors of 
the human family. Both were in the beginning innocent, aml 
formed for heaven, and honored Ormuzd as their creator : but they 
were seduced by Abriman, who brought them fruit which they 
atc, and lost by tranagression their happiness. The woman was 
the first who sacrificed tothe Devs. After fifty years they had 
children, Siahmak and Veshak, and died one hundred years old : 
for their sins they were doomed to suffer bell-torments till the resur- 
rection.” — Prichard. Nat. Hist. Man. B. IV. Ch. X. 


“If I did not know it would be sending coals to Newcastle, | 
would, with all my dimness of eyes and trembling of fingers, copy 
in Greck the hymn of Cleanthes [given in Cudworth], and request 

ou to compare it with anything of Moaes, of David, or of Solomon. 
nstead of thoee ardent oriental fisures, which are so difficult to 
understand, we find that divine simplicity which constitutes the 
charm of Grecian cloquence in prosc and verse.”—John Adams. 
Letter to Jefferwm. Sept. 22, 1813. 
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Testament show that mild morality was known on earth before the 
time of Christ. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do jastly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Afiaah. VI. 8. 

“Tf thine enemy be huagry, give him bread to eat, and if he be 
eater 6 give him water todrink. For thou heapeth coals of fire 
upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee.” Prov. VXV. 21. 

“ Reraove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me.” Prov. XXX. 8. 

“ The meek shall inherit the earth.” Ps. XLVIL. 11. 

“ Keep thy tongue from evil.” Ps. XXXIV. 13. 

gaye thou,‘ I will recompense, but wait on the Lord.” 
Prov. XX. 22. 


“ A lawyer asked him [Jesus] a question tempting him, and 
saying ‘ Master which is the great commandment of the law? Jesus 
said unto him ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This ia the first and 

t commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 

ve (acho as thveelf. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the propbets.’” Afat. XXII. 35—40. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy might.” Deut. WI. 5. 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Ler. XIX. 18. 


The works of Plato contain nomerous passages similar to 
used in the New Testament—such as: a rich man shall 
ly enter the kingdom of heaven: fear not them who kill the 
body : obey God rather than man: the kingdom of God is within 
‘ier he that is righteous ducth righteousness: no man can serve 
oth God and mammon: sect your affections on things above: 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lew 
his own soul, &c. St. John spcaks of Jesus as the Logas, the 
“word,” and Jogos had been used in the same sense by Plato and 
Philo long before, and, in fact, the same word was used says Reiousat, 
by Laot-e in China 600 B. C. The greater portion of tbe 
sermon on the Mount is a patchwork, made up of phrases from the 
Talmud, the writings of the Jewish Rabbi's, the Old Testament 
and the works of the Platonists. 


“ The week of seven days ‘was a common measure of time from 
the earliest ages among the Asiatic mations.” Lepsius. 

Some one asked Diogenes the way to be revenged on an enemy ? 
The cynic replied: * [+1 e more virtuous.” Plat. de aud. port. 
Quoted by Barthelemy 

Socrates said. it wate! pern itt te eeturmevil for evil Plots 
tn Crit. Qe Fla Bate ny. 
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return, and which alone can irradiate (not our visual organs merely), 
but our souls and our intellects.” Sir Wm. Jones. 


“Tt is incontestible that the Brahinins have formed their people 
to such a degre of gentleness, courtesy, temperance, and chastity, 
or at least bave so far contirmed them in’ these virtues, that Euro- 
peans frequently appear in comparison with them as beastly, drunk- 
en, or mad. ‘Their air and language are unrestrainedly clezant, their 
behavior friendly, their persons clean, their way of life simple and 
barmiess. ‘Their children are educated without severity ; yet they 
are not destitute of knowledge, and still less of quiet industry or 
nicely imitative art. «  «*  « The leading idea the Brahmins 
entertain of God is grand and beautiful ; their morality is pure and 
elevated ; and even their fables, when scanned by the eve of reason, 
are refined and charming.”—J. G. Herder—Philosopry of History. 

“ The morality of the Zend- Avesta is entitled to praise ; purity 
of word. action and thouzht is repeatediy inculcated. To multiply 
the human species, increase its happiness, and prevent evil are the 
general duties inculeated by Zoroaster to his disciples ; agriculture 
and the multiplication of useful arts are particularly recommended 
to them. ‘ He, says Zoroaster,‘ who sows the ground with dili- 
ernce, acquires a greater stock of religious merit than be could gain 
by 10.000 prayers.’ The disciple of Zoroaster is enjoined to pardon 
injuries, to honor his parents and the king whose rights are derived 
from Ormuzi, to respect old age, to observe general gentlencss of 
manners, and to practice universal benevolence.”— Butler- Hore 
Biblica. 

“Wellaloing,” said Secrates “is the noblest pursuit of man. The 
best man and the most beloved by the Gods is he who as a husband- 
man performs well the duties of hasbandry : as a sungeon those of 
medical art ; in political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. 
Bat the man who ds nothing well, ts neither useful or agreeable to 
the Gods." 

“ The eupenor man Jooks at his situation and acts accordingly. 
He concerns not himself with what is bevond his station. If he pos 
sesacs riches, he acts usa rich man ought todo. If poor, he acts 
Aga poor man onght toact. To a stranger, he acts the part of a 
stronwer. If a sutherer, he acts as a sutferer ought to do. ‘The sa- 

wrior Inan enters into no situation where he is not himself. Hi he 
en weuperior situation, he does not treat with contempt those be- 
low him. If he occupy an inferior station, he does not court the 
favor of bis saperiors ; he correcta himself and biuines not others. 
He feels no dissatisfaction. Tle grumb'es not with Heaven above ; 
he feels no resentinent with man below. Hence, the superior man 
dwells at ease, calmly awaiting the will of Tleaven. But the mean 
man walks in dangerous paths and covets what be has po richit to 
obtain © —Confucens. 


320 APPEXDIX. 
« Alas, I have never seen one love virtue as we love boaszty.”— 
“To caltivate virtue with undeviating singlenes of intention, 


without to a long or short life. is the way to fulfil the divine 
decree." —. a Chrnese Philosopher, (350 B. C.) 
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with words, is a sin. Even the intention to strike another, ments 
panishment. Opposition to peace isasin. Reply to thine enemy 
with gentleness.” — ZenJ- Avesta. 

“ All virtues are comprised in justice : be who is just, 8s a good 
man.” — Theognis. 500 B. C. 

“Do not be content with being just: prevent mysstice.°— 
Phocylides. 450 B. C. 

“Do not that, which you weald disapprove in others."— Theiss. 
600 B. C. 

“Tet your first law be, to respect yourself.”— Pythagores. 
Golden Verse. VIII. 

“ What gravity. what constancy. magnanimitr. probity. fidelity, 
ever Was so great—what virtue of every kind so excellent mp any 
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people, as to admit them to a comparison with our ancestors? ".— 
Cicero. 


“To not abandon your eyes to the pleasures of sleep, without 
having thrice examined the deeds of your day. What fault have I 
committed? What have I done? To what duty have I been 
false? Commence with the first of your actions, and thus go 
through all the others. Reproach yourself with the evil which you 
ae done: rejvice over the good.”—Pythagoras. Golden Verse. 

XIU. 


“ Look for pleasure in the pursuit of wisdom, as giving birth to 
all the virtues. ‘These unite in teaching us, tbat no man cap live 
happily, who does not live wisely, conscientiously, and justly : nor 
on the other hand, can he live wiscly and justly, without living 
happily : for as virtue is necessary to a life of happiness, so is a 
lite of happiness necessary to virtue.”"— Epictetus. 

“The devout uneducated Chinese, man or woman, habitually 
adores and supplicates the idol-god in preference to Heaven, just as 
we see in Havaria or Italy, the devout but mentally anenligbtened 
Romanist habitually adure and supplicate the images of the Saints 
in preference to God.”— Dleadows 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“ To trace an error to its source is to 
refute it.’’——DvuGaLD STEWARD. 


§.84. In reply to the proof that the doctrines of the 
Bible were not original with the authors of that book, the 
Christians assert that these doctrines had been communi- 
cated to men by Jehovah in a previous revelation : and hav- 
ing been handed down by tradition, were reannounced by 
divine authority, to the Hebrews. And they say that the 
Bible refers to these carlier revelations in mentioning the 
jntercourse of the Deity with Noah, Abraham, and other 
patriarchs. But the Pentateuch gives a record of the sub- 
stance, and in most cases of the very words of that alleged 
intercourse, and most plainly implies that nothing passed 
more important than those matters recorded in express 
terms. Will any reasonable man pretend that Jehovah re- 
vealed himself as a Trinity to Noah, or Abraham, when he 
spoke of himself as one? Or that he taught them, of an 
incarnate divinity who should expiate the sin of Adam, 
when there is no hint of such an incarnation in the Mosaic 
books, nor the slightest indication of an idea in the mind 
of the writer of a future life or of ‘the possibility that the 
sin of Adam would or could be expiated in any way? In 
regard to the trinity, incarnation and atonement—the three 
great ideas of the New Testament ‘“‘ dispensation,’—we 
have abundant warrant, from history and the Bible, for as- 
" Serting that they were common among heathen nations be- 
fore they were taught by the followers of Jesns. The as- 
sertion of the Christians that these doctrines must have been 
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revealed hy Jehovah before being taught among the Hin- 
doos and Eyyptians, made in the most positive manner, with- 
out a particle of evid ence, is a fair specimenof the manner 
in which they defend their creed. They imagine that their 
superstition is a God-given revelation, and whenever it gets 
into trouble, they take for granted that the best theory for 
explaining away the difficulty, must be true. When they 
assert a previous revelation, they should produce affirmative 
evidence, and really prove the assertion ; but that they 
cannot do. There is no peculiarity, in any of their doctrines, 
which marks them as evidently of superhuman, or divine 
origin. Indeed, we do not know what a divine idea would 
be ; the thought which we can grasp, by that grasping be- 
comes human. It is brought down to our level; we have 
no right to assert that it might not have originated in a 
human mind. We have no right to assert that it did not 
originate in a human mind, without producing some positive 
evidence. Man has no rule by which he can “distinguish * 
between an idea revealed to him, and in idea conceived by 
him.” Only one kind of testimony of the divine origin of 
doctrines has ever been offered to mankind, so faras I know: 
and that was the report of miracles. There is no mention 
in the sacred books of the Hindoos, Egyptians, Jews, or 
Galileans, that their prophets endeavored to show the neces- 
sity of a divine origin for their teachings, because they 
were too great and sublime to have been first conceived in 
a human mind. I may then assume that there is nothing 
in the doctrines themselves evidently divine : and next I 
shall endeavor to show that these doctrines did not spring, 
in the perfection of their present development, from the 
brain of Jehovah, but grew by slow, gradual, and natural 
processes, from the low instincts which lead savages to 
worship stocks and stones. If there was such a growth, it 
would be absurd to believe that any revelation was con- 
cerned in it. Some of the Christian philosophers indeed, 
in the face of the notorious facts of the advance of their 
would-be prophets to higher ideas, with the progress of 
civilization, have contended that Jehovah held back his 
divine truths till men were ready to receive them ; but this 
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alleged method of divine procedure is so exceedingly like 
the mere nataral progress of human thought, that no vahd 
distinction can be made between them. Besides, if there 
were a possibility of such a natural growth, there would be 
no probability in the claim of a miraculous creation: ‘“‘what * 
the human intellect could ascertain, it would be super- 
fluous for God to reveal.” If Jehovah were to keep back 
his traths, until he saw that men were on the point of dis- 
covering them without his assistance, and then reveal them 
only because he could conceal them no longer, he would, as 
it appears to me, deserve no very great thanks from human- 
ity—at least in so far as that conduct might be concerned. 

§ 85. The savage in his sense of dependence, in the 
consciousness of his weakness as compared with the great 
forces of nature, reasons from his own personality to con- 
ceive of some great personal manager or managers of the 
affairs of natare. It is possible that some tribes were blind 
to the distinctions between animate and inanimate beings, 
and supposed all the objects of sense to have a life and per- 
sonality more or less similar to their own. The conception 
of a superior being was soon followed by an endeavor to pro- 
pitiate his favor, and in accordance with human analogies, 
it was supposed that the divinities must be pleased with 
such shows of subjection and subserviency as were usually 
resorted to, to gain the favor of men. Public worship 
among wondering and superstitious suvages was suited to 
take their senses captive ; and they soon universally adopted 
the practice of endeavoring to propitiate the mysterious 
powers. A few of the most stapid tribes of men in high 
northern -latitudes seem.to have no conception of super- 
nataral beings, and have no ideas of worship. Bat these 
are rare cases, and the want of the idea of a divinity is 
probably owing more to the sparseness of the population, 
and the consequent limited interchange of thought, than to 
any other cause. The lowest grade of savage in Africa and 
in the South Sea Islands has his god—an idol or stone— 
which he worships. As he progresses in art, he improves 
the form of his idol, and at last comes to consider his idol 
as the mere representative of the divine—not the divinity 
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himself. In some stages of his mental growth, the idea 
occurs to him that the powers of nature and the heavenly 
bodies are divine, and he worships them. The savage con- 
siders his idol as his own family-god ; the god and man are 
exclusive in their relations to each other. Exclusive favor 
and protection are no more than a fair consideration for ex- 
clusive worship. Thus, when there was a dispute between 
Jacob and Laban, they called upon “the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nachor,” the gods of their [respective] 
fathers, to judge between them (Gen. XXXI.53). When 
the population became dense, and feelings of nationality 
arose, the system of family-gods disappeared and that of 
national gods was introduced. Worship was reduced to an 
art, theology to a science. ‘The favor of the gods was 
believed to be obtained by means similar to those which are 
most efficacious with powerful mortals—homage and tribute, 
or in the language of religion, worship and sacrifice. « 
* The image of earthly kings applied to the heavénly 
powers, suggested the persuason that the efficacy of a sacri- 
fice depended on its value, and that the feeling which 
prompted the offering was not merely to be expressed, but 
to be measured by it. This persuasion was cherished by 
two popular prejudices : by the notion that the gods were 
capable of envy and jealousy, which men might allay by 
costly profusion in their gifts, and by the view taken of the 
sacrifice as a banquet for the gods, the more agreeable in 
proportion as it’ was rich and splendid.” 

The belief in the existence of evil divinities was probably 
as old as the faith in any kind of divine existence ; but, after 
man arrived at the conception of one Creator, they found 
that, if he were a good divinity, they must still have an evil 
spirit to account for the existence of evil. As man feels in 
his own mind tbe constant struggle of high and low impuls- 
es—as good and evil are naturally antagouistic—it was 
supposed that there were two great spirits who are in 
constant conflict. The good spirit created the world 
good ; the evil one corrupted it ; and mau suffers the con- 
sequences. The Persians imagined the existence of a medi- 
ator between them—a divine man—and the three made the 
Persian Trinity. The Brahmins conceived of the three-fold - 
divinity as the same person in the various characters ot 
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Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. The Boodhists made 
their Trinity with the Deity, his Jaw or “ word,” and the 
union of both. A Trinity, popular in Egypt, was compos- 
ed of a masculine and feminine (the latter might be under- 
stood as the material universe) divinity, and their son, who 
conquered the evil spirit in battle, and thus was the savior 
of mankind. The conception of a ‘purely spiritual god, who 
never manifested himself directly to human eyes, was found 
to be too exalted for the mass of the people ; they wanted 
au deity who had placed himself on their own level ; who 
had sympathies with them, with whom they could sympa- 
thize. 

The divinities were conceived as possessing bodies and 
minds very similar to those of men; but with greater grasp 
of reason, stronger passions, and greater means of knowl- 
edge. Since the earth appeared to comprise the whole 
creation, except the diminutive celestial bodies, which evi- 
dently moved round it, and were made only to give light and 
measure time for it ; since man was obviously the highest 
grade of terrestrial existence ; and since the gods were con- 
ceived only as invisible and superhuman men, dwelling in 
the clouds ; so it was also presumed that they occupied all 
their time with human affairs, and frequently came down to 
earth and took part in the transactions of men. The great 
events of nature were supposed to be the doings of the gods; 
or, if the divine interpositions were not recognized as of daily 
or frequent occurrence, it was at least supposed that they had 
been in earlier times. The Jew in the time of Jesus “ look- 
ed* for wonders and unusual combinations in the past ; he 
expected to hear of Jehovah, Satan, and the angels, mov- 
ing and operating together upon earth ; he pictured to him- 
self the foretime as a theatre in which the Heavenly powers 
interfered directly, obviously, and frequently, for the protec- 
tion of their favorites and the punishment of their foes. The 
rational conception, then only dawning in his mind, of a 
systematic course of nature, was absorbed by this fervent 
and lively faith. And if he could have been supplied with 
as perfect and philosophical a history of his own real past 
time, as we are now enabled to furnish with regard to the . 
last century of England or France, faithfully recording all 

* Altered from Grote’s Greece. 
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the successive events, and aceounting for them by known 
positive laws, but introducing no special interventions of 
Jehovah—such a history would have appeared to him not 
merely unholy and unimpressive, but destitute of all plausi- 
bility or title to credence.” As it was supposed, that the 
celestial personages had frequently come down to earth and 
taken part in buman affaires, fought in mortal battles, and 
fallen in love with mortal women, so it was natural that the 
poets and romancers should produce narratives of these di- 
vine adventures. These narratives appearing probable in 
themselves, and being calculated to have an edifying influ- 
ence on the religious conceptions of the people, were receiv- 
ed as true, and, of course, no subject could be more attrac- 
tive than the biography of the divinities. ‘‘ These myths* 
or current stories, the spontaneous and earliest growth of 
the Jewish mind, constitnted, at the same time, the entire 
intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged. They 
are the common root of all those different ramifications into 
which the mental activity of the Jews subsequently diverg- 
ed, containing as it were the preface and germ of their his- 
tory, poetry, and theology. x» «* «x «* They furnished 
aliment and solution to the vague doubts and aspirations of 
the age ; they explained the origin of those customs and 
standing peculiarities with which men were familiar ; they 
impressed moral lessons, awakened patriotic sympathies, 
and exhibited in detail the shadowy but anxious presenti- 
ments of the vulgar, as to the agency of the gods ; more- 
over they satisfied that craving for adventure and appetite 
for the marvellous, which has in modern times become the 
province of fiction proper. It is difficult, we may say, it is im- 
possible, for 2 man of mature age to carry back his mind to 
his conceptions, such as they stood when he was a child, 
growing naturally out of his imagination and feelings, work- 
ing upon a scanty stock of materials, and borrowing from 
authorities whom he blindly followed but imperfectly appre- 
hended. A similar difficulty occurs when we attempt to 
place ourselves in the historical and guast philosophical 
point of view which the ancient myths present to us. We 
can follow perfectly the imagination and feeling which dic- 
tated these tales, and we can admire and sympathize with 
* Altered from Grote. 
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them as animated, sublime, and affecting poetry ; but we 
are too much accustomed to matter of fact and philosophy 
of a positive kind, to be able to conceive a time when these 
beautiful fancies were construed literally, and accepted as 
serious reality.” 

With progress in the arts came intercourse between 
nations. Travellers soon discovered that the assumption 
of the exclusive possession of devout and moral men by 
their respective creeds, were narrow and most injurious 
prejudices. They saw that the various national divinities 
were described in similar words, and worshipped with 
similar ceremonies. They found that justice and benevo- 
lence were not confined to any one country, or limited 
within the bounds of any one form of faith. They discovered 
the absurdity of believing in a family-god such as was the 
god of Abraham, or a national god, such as the Jewish 
divinity in the time of the Judges : they rose to the concep- 
tion of one sole creator and governor of the universe. 

As @ necessary consequence of the belief in the imme- 
diate divine administration of all earthly affairs, the people 
supposed that every piece of good or evil fortune was the 
reward or punishment of a good or evil deed. Where the 
connection between the good deed and the good fortune— 
between the evil deed and the evil fortune—was not seen, 
it was presumed that there was some counterbalancing 
deed, perhaps of a prior date—perhaps even of a remote 
ancestor. This was the universal opinion of early antiquity 
—in Greece and Rome as well as in Judea. With the 
progress of thought, men saw that this principle was un- 
reasonable. But good and evil must be rewarded and 
punished : to assert the contrary, would be to blaspheme 
the justice of the gods. A future life was conceived of, as 
an explanation of the difficulty : and the new state of ex- 
istence was looked upon as an important step forward— 
elevating greatly the dignity and importance of humanity 
The new birth of a foul worm in the form of a beautiful 
winged insect, was interpreted as a hint to man of the new 
existence, and the name of the butterfly (Psyche) was used 
by the Greeks to designate the soul. With the rise of this 
dogma, the belief in the frequent divine visits to earth be- 
gan to wane. Jehovah, in a human form, walked, talked, 
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ate, and wrestled frequently with the patriarchs: in the 
time of Moses, he manifested himself only on rare occasions 
and in an entircly different method: and by the time of 
Isaiah he had changed agaiz. Pausanias, a heathen, who 
wrote in the first half of the second century, A. D., said : 
‘The men of those aneient days, on account of their right- 
eousness and piety, were on terms of hospitality with the 
gods and their companions at the board, and when they 
acted uprightly they epenly received honor from the gods, 
just as they were also visited with anger, if they committed 
any iniquity. And then also they who are still honored in 
this manner, became gods instead of men. Thus also, we 
can believe that a Lycaon was transformed into a beast, 
and Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, inte a stone. But 
in my time, when vice has reached its loftiest summit, and 
has spread itself abroad over the whole country and in all 
cities, no one has passed from man to god, except only in 
name and out of flattery to power, and the anger of the 
gods arises.at evil more tardily, and is not executed on men 
till after they have left this world And mach which used 
in former times to take place, and which happens even 
now, those persons which have mixed falsehood with truth, 
have rendered ineredible to the multitude.” When men 
began to deny the divine interposition in human affairs in 
their own time, they soon began to doubt whether al? 
those ancient records of the adventures of the gods on 
earth were not mere fables. ‘‘ The atheistic philosophers ” 
says Dionysius Halicarnassus, “ if those persons deserve the 
name of philosophers, who scoff at all the appearances of 
the gods, whieh have taken place among the Greeks and 
the barbarians, would deduce all these histories from the 
trickery of man, and turn them into ridicule, as if none of 
the gods ever cared for any man ; but he who does not deny 
the gods a providential care over men, but believes that 
the gods are benevolent to the good, and angry against 
evil men, will not judge these appearanccs to be incredible.” 

The desertion of the national God of Judea for a uni- 
versal God, who looks with equal favor on men, came at & 
comparatively late day. Three centuries and a half before 
Paul, Alexander had united all the countries of western 
Asia under his sceptre, and this dominion with the oppor- 
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tunities which it gave to his soldiers to see the superstitions 
of the Babylonians, Hindoos, Jews, Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians could not but place the absurdity of their exclasive 
systems in a strong light. After the downfall of the Gre- 
cian empire, the Romans came with a still greater domin- 
ion. It would have been singular, indeed, if, under these 
circumstances, no teacher had arisen to attempt to estab- 
lish in all parts of the great empire the doctrine that there 
was bat one God, and that he looked upon all his earthly 
children with equal favor. Had a teacher risen in some 
semi-barbarous tribe, such as the Israelites are represented 
to have been in time of Samuel, when they bad no inter- 
course with foreigners, but hated them all bitterly, and 
looked upon Jehovah as one of many divinities, who bad an 
especial favor for them, and to whom, in retarn, they ren- 
dered an exclusive worship—if a teacher had risen in such 
a tribe to teach a universal God and a form-free religion, 
we might be surprised ; but not in Judea, in the time of the 
Cesars, when all the ancient forms of faith were losing their 
credit, and when the people generally were ready to receive 
such a creed as Paul taught. 

§ 86. The priests mondpolised all the learning in the 
early ages, and were the discoverers of the art of writing. 
As they were the ministers of the Gods, they were supposed 
to Know the divine will. Their ordinances were of divine 
authority. Their writing was miraculous to the eyes.of the 
astonished barbarian, who saw bones, leaves and skins 
which could speak : and the sacredness of the writing was 
transferred from the mysterious character to the matter 
_Tecorded with it. All scripture wasesacred once ; many 

nations had no uninspired books ; history, poetry, prov- 
erbs, laws, love-songs—all were from the hand of God. 
As the productions of a God were much more reverenced than 
those of a man, the ancient lawgivers generally asserted 
that their laws had been dictated by the Gods: and this 
conduct was generally approved even by those, who fully 
understood the deception. 

§ 87. The idea of a God-begotten child might, and did 
arise In two ways. Girls, and more especially the women 
employed in the temples, who had consecrated their maiden- 
hood to their divinity, found it very convenient, if they dis- 
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covered themselves in the family-way, to declare that they 
had been impregnated by a God. Such assertions made in 
the times, when Jupiter and Apollo were still the popular 
deities, and when the fables of their amorous adventures 
were received with universal faith, appeared probable 
enough in themselves, and no one could, or would prove 
them to be untrue. In some cases, a great genius was 
thought to show such transcendent powers that he could 
not be entirely of mortal parentage. The mortal maternity 
could not well be evaded; but human paternity never 
could be proved, and sometimes was denied. 

§ 88. The Biblical glorification of David, and the proph- 
etic promise that the throne should belong to his family 
forever, was, if we consider all the circumstances, natural 
enough. Nothing was more probable than that a usurper 
should desire the priests to prophesy the perpetuity of his 
dynasty—a prophecy which might have much influence to 
secure its own fulfilment: and the priests would not be 
likely to deny the request of a powerful monarch—when 
the grant of it could do them personally no harm ; for there 
was no probability that their prophecy could be falsified in 
their own generation. It was natural too, that David 
should be represented in a later age as the especial favor- 
ite of Jehovah. His dynasty was still on the throne—to 
glorify him was to flatter and please his royal descendants. 
Besides as his reign had been the most glorious in the an- 
nals of the nation, it was but reasonable to presume that 
he had been the greatest favorite of a deity, who was sup- 
posed to reward and punish virtue and vice in this world, 
with the abundance of material prosperity, or the bitterness 
of misery. 

§ 89. The New Testament doctrine of passive sub- 
mission, absurd and impolitic as it would be for us, in this 
age, was natural and even necessary for Jesus and the apos- 
tles. The Messiah, expected by the Jews, was to lead 
them to revolt against the foreign oppressor, reéstablish 
the independence of the nation, and elevate it to its ancient 
splendor. The Romans, acquainted with this Jewish ex- 
pectation of a Messiah, and the character attributed to 
him, would naturally keep a sharp look-out and be ready 
to seize any one who should assume that name. Resistance 
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to the Roman power was the height of folly: the only 
safety lay in the most abject submission. No ordinary 
denial of treasonable intention, on the part of a man claim- 
ing to be the Messiah, could satisfy the Romans : their 
confidence could be gained only by a declaration made 
with extraordinary solemnity. This solemnity might be 
attained by laying down the religious principles that all 
persons in authority hold their positions by the selection 
of the Deity, that any resistance to them is sinful, and that 
all kinds of injustice must be submitted to in peace. We 
may doubt whether Jesus enunciated these principles: 
but his so-called apostles certainly did and they were under 
the influence of the same motives. 

Among the numerous priests were many devout and good 
men, who gave their lives to study and left valuable writings. 
These were sifted and the best points adopted by later 
writers. In this manner it was, I imagine, that the New 
Testament contains so many passages which please the con- 
templative, serious, devout man—such as “the kingdom of 
God is within you”, &c. These were not composed by 
Jesus and the Apostles, but were compiled from a multitude 
of writers. 

If there be any sublime dogmas in Christianity, which 
might be supposed to be too grand or mysterious to have 
had their origin in the human mind, the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the Atonement, are certainly among the chief 
of these. And yet these, we know, are among the first por- 
tions of the system which are discarded by independent 
thinkers, Besides, they are not only older than Jesus, but 
we know, beyond a doubt, that they are older than the time 
of Moses; and no reasonable theory has ever been offered for 
explaining how, if true, Moses rejected them, and Jesus or 
his Apostles failed to state the manner in which they were 
first communicated from heaven to men. The whole tone 
of the New Testament, in so far as it offers these dogmas 
at all, is to offer them as original. If there be anything in 
the language of the New Testament which may seem to 
shew a superhuman authorship, let the reader turn to Plato, 
Epictetus, Socrates, Confuciys and the books of the Bood- 
hists, and he will find ideas not less sublime, and expressions 
not less devout. 
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When Abraham migrated from his native land and settled 
in Canaan, Jehovah became a family-god to the patriarch, 
who should, according to the customs of those times, have 
selected some other family-god, if Jehovah had not offered 
himself. Laban had his family-zods, and Rachel carried 
them off with her, when Jacob fled from the house of his 
father-in-law (Gen. XX XJ. 30). When the deseendants of 
Abraham had grown to be more numerous than their mas- 
ters, and when no doubt, they would naturally have thought 
of throwing off an oppressive yoke, then their God ordered 
them to leave Egypt. When they had become an indepen- 
dent nation, and when it was necessary that they should 
have a code of laws for their government, and when sensible 
men among them must have occupied their minds with the 
formation of such a code, then Jehovah gave them laws. When 
all the people of Western Asia believed in the immediate 
divine administration of earthly affairs, then Moses taught 
that doctrine by divine revelation. When the majority of 
the Jews had learned the dogma of the soul’s immortality 
from surrounding heathen nations, then Jesus came “ to bring 
life and immortality to light”. When the whole known 
world was comprised under one dominion, and that the do- 
minion of a nation which was not priest-ridden : when the 
skeptical philosophy of Socrates, Anaxagoras, Epicurus, 
Plato and Aristotle—for all these were skeptics towards 
the popular religions of their age—had circulated throughout 
the universal empire for centuries: when the pretensions of 
the different petty nations of Western Asia to be the ex- 
clusive favorites of the deity had become matter of ridicule 
to reflecting men generally, ‘hen Paul appeared and taught 
that all men were alike before God. Jehovah waited until 
heathen philosophers had exploded the superstitions to 
which in earlier ages he had lent his countenance. After 
men had clearcd away the difficulties, he was willing to step 
in and claim the credit of teaching a new truth! Unfortu- 
nately for the claims of Jehovah, we know that these “ new 
truths”, as he calls them, were familiar to learned men, 
while they were tearing down the superstitions which pre- 
vented their reception, and long before the work of demoli- 
tion was so far advanced that Jehovah ventured to promul- 
gate his only saving doctrines. 
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We might expect that a religious system, which had a 
miraculous origin, should also be protected from corruption 
by supernatural influence. Such protection, Christianity 
certainly had not in former centuries, and has not in our 
own. Its corruptions are universally admitted. As it was 
conceived and taught and extensively received in a natural 
manner, so it was corrupted and maintained, and so it will, 
at last, like other superstitions, be discarded, bated, and 
despised. : 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BIBLICAL MIRACLES. 


‘SWere miracles really indispensable for 
religious improvement and consolation, 
heaven forbid there should be any limits 
to our credulity ’’.—R. W. Mackay. 


§ 90. The testimony upon which the Hebrew prophets 
and Christian apostles relied for the proof of their divine 
mission, and for the proof of their doctrines, was that de- 
rived from the miracles which they wrought. When Moses 
was sent to the enslaved Hebrews, he was directed by Je- 
hovah to perform miracles in proof of his divine authority 
(Ez. LV. 8. 9), and this was the only kind of testimony to 
which he ever appealed for the truth of his teachings, du- 
ring the period of forty years that he was the political chief, 
and moral and religious instructor of his tribe. All the 
prophets considered miraculous power as the proper and 
chief testimony of their Jehovistic commission, and the 
apostles of Jesus held a similar opinion. Throughout the 
Old and New Testament, the alleged miracles are invaria- 
bly referred to as the most important confirmation of the 
truth of their doctrines. Jesus said ‘‘ The works which I 
do in my Father’s name—they bear witness of me” (John 
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X. 25). And when he endeavored to convert the inhahit- 
ants of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, he offered no 
testimony save iniracles (Mat. XJ. 20-24). Until the mid- 
dle of the last century, all the apologists of Christianity ap- 
pealed to miracles as their chief testimony : and Paley, in 
his Evidences, rested his case on that testimony alone. Of 
late, the reports of miracles have been received with great 
distrust, and the advocates of the Bible make less reference 
to them now than formerly, but still bring them forward 
occasionally. If, however, the Christians should not pro- 
duce their alleged miracles as proof of their Scriptures, 
then the freethinkers would insist on having them brought 
forward as proof of the falsehood of Christianity. In this 
ehapter, I propose not only to deny the validity of the tes- 
timony offered, but to expose the dishonesty implied in the 
offer. | 

§ 91. What is a miracle ? The writers of the Bible un- 
derstood a ‘‘ miracle ” to mean a wonderful, or an unusual 
event. The prophets and apostles had no conception of 
natural laws. For them all, the usual phenomena of nature 
were providential—done by the immediate hand of a per- 
sonal God. The miraculous differed from the providential 
only as a rarity: there was for them nothing improbable 
in the nature of the miracle, much less incredible, or impos- 
sible. Everything occurred in accordance with the all-rul- 
ing and immediately-operating will of Jehovah: and as 
much exertion of the divine will and power was required to 
let the sun go on, as to let him stop. A deity upon whom 
every event in the universe is as directly dependent as the 
motions of the figures, in a puppet-show, on the man who 
pulls the wires—a deity who came down to earth repeatedly, 
and commissioned men to teach his doctrines—such a deit 
might be expected to perform miracles: in fact, if such a 
deity were to be discovered now, he would be a miracle 
himself. When we examine the reported miracles of the 
Bible, however, we find that they are inconsistent with the 
laws of nature, as we understand them. The stoppage of 
the sun, the changing of a stick into a serpent, the creation 
of toads, and lice, and locusts by a word, the instantaneous 
cure of blindness and lameness, without resort to any of the 
means known to medical art—all these are among the 
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reported miracles of the Bible, and all are inexplicable by 
the laws of nature, as we understand them. And the ap- 
peal to them as proof of supernatural power requires us to 
look upon them as what we would call violations of the laws 
of nature: for if they were done in atcordance with those 
laws, they would prove no more than natural power, and 
could not honestly be brought forward as evidence of a 
divine commission. Locke, Hume, and Johnson, in thedast 
century, understood the Biblical miracles to be alleged vio- 
a of the laws of nature, and so I shall treat them 
ere. 

§ 92. What testimony may suffice to provea miracle? To 
this question it is difficult to give a precise answer. No 
man now living has ever seen a miracle ; and it is difficult 
for any one to say what he should do, if he were placed in 
an entirely new position. That a very considerable amount 
of testimony would be required, every sensible man will ad- 
mit. If a witness in court were to testify that a certain 
person, in comfortable circumstances, in robust health, and 
of regular habits, had eaten his breakfast every morning 
during a certain week, when the witness had an opportunity 
of observing him, the testimony would be listened to with- 
out surprise, and believed without hesitation. But if the 
witness were to testify that the person in question ate two 
hundred pounds of ten-penny nails for breakfast, every 
morning during a week,the testimony would be listened to with 
surprise and incredulity. But why should people believe in 
one case and not in the other? Because one statement 
agrecs with our experience, and the other does not. In re- 
gard to the latter statement, we must believe either that 
the man ate the nails, or that the witness lies ; and it is as 
much within our experience that men do lie, as that they do 
not eat nails. 

Testimony is of various degrees of strength. Human 
testimony increases in weight with the number and general 
respectability of the witnesses, and the perceptible force of 
the motives which should lead them to speak the truth. 
The testimony which should suffice to convince us that a 
man was in the habit of eating two hundred pounds of nails 
for breakfast, would have to come either from a great num- 
ber of witnesses, or from several known to be educated, sen- 
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sible, truthful, to have carefully scrutinizeu che alleged 
wonder, and to have no motive, in this case, for testifying 
falsely. ‘The oaths of a dozen men, of whom we know noth- 
ing, except from the contents of their affidavits, would not 
suffice, and be who should offer them as conclusive proof’ 
would be considered either dishonest or unwise. Men natu- 
rally ask for the best testimony which can be had before 
believing any wonderful story. In the case of a sensible 
phenomena, the best testimony is to be found in the senses 
of each individual man. ‘There is nothing so satisfactory as 
the evidence of one’s own eyes. 

If the evidence of the senses cannot be had, and if 
human testimony be offered to prove a miraculous event, 
then the investigator must weigh the testimony according 
to probabilities as observed in his experience. He has no 
other resource. ‘‘ Thoygh experience * be our only guide 
in reasoning concerning matters of fact, it must be acknowl- 
edged that this guide is not altogether infallible, but in 
some cases may lead us into errors. One who, in our cli- 
mate, should expect better weather in the first week of 
June than in the first week of March, would reason justly 
and conformably to experience ; but it is certain that he 
may happen in the event to find himself mistaken. How- 
ever, we may observe, that in such a case, he would have 
no cause to complain of experience, for it informed him 
beforehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events which he inight have learned from a diligent observa- 
tion. All effects follow not with like certainty from theix 
supposed causes. Some events are found in all countries 
and in all ages to have been constantly conjoined together; 
others are found to have been more variable, and sometimes 
to disappoint our expectations, so that in reasoning con- 
cerning matters of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of 
assurance, from the highest certainty to the lowest species 
of moral evidence. A wise man, therefore, proportions hia 
belief to the evidence. In such conclusions as are founded 
on an infallible experience, he expects the event with tho 
last degree of assurance, and regards his past experience as 
a full proof of the future existence of that event. In other 
cases, he proceeds with more caution ; he weighs the oppo- 

“ume. Essay on Miracles. : 
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site experiments: he considers which side is supported by 
the greater number of experiments—to that side he inclines, 
with doubt and hesitation ; and when at last he fixes his 
judgment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly call 
probability. All probability, then, supposes an opposition 
of experiments and observations, where one side is fuund to 
overbalance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence 
proportioned to the superiority. A hundred instances or 
experiments on one side, and fifty on another, afford a doubt- 
ful expectation of any event; though a hundred uniform 
experiments, with only one that is contradictory, reasonably 
beget a pretty strong degree of assurance. In all cases, we 
must balance the opposite experiments, where they are op- 
posite, and deduct the smaller number from the greater, in 
order to know the exact force of the superior evidence. 
* x % % # * 

““The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim 
of much value to guide us in forming our opinions of all 
wonderful tales,) that no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavors to establish ; and even in that case there is a 
mutual destruction of arguments, and the superior only 
gives us an assurance suitable to that degree of force which 
remains after deducting the inferior. When any one tells 
me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately 
consider with myself, whether it be more probable that this 
person should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact 
which he relates should really have happened. I weigh the 
one miracle against the other, and according to the supe- 
riority which I discover, I prononuce my decision, and always 
reject the greater miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony 
would be more miraculous than the event which he relates, 
then, and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief 
or opinion.” 

This is the only safe method of reasoning upon proba- 
bilities : and it is on such principles of probability that 
evidence is treated in courts of law. It is, however, as be 
fore remarked, in the very nature of probability to differ 
from certainty, which a man may be said to have when he 
sees a thing with his own eyes. A man who reasons in the 
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most careful and judicious manner, from probabilities, may 
err. Thus Locke relates that “it happened to a Dutch 
ambassador who was entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which the monarch was very 
inquisitive after, among other things told him that the 
water in his country, would sometimes in cold weather, be 
so hard, that men walked upon it, and it would bear an 
an elephant, if he were there. To which the king replied, 
“Hitherto I have. believed the strange things you have 
told me, because I looked upon you as a sober fair man ; 
but now, I know, you lie.’”” But the king reasoned wisely 
though he rejected the truth, and he deserved much more 
respect than if he had implicitly believed, with equally ready 
faith, those tales which accorded with his experience and 
those which did not. If I meet an acquaintance in com- 
fortable circumstances, good bealth, and regular mode of 
life, who tells me at noon that he has eaten breakfast, I 
believe him without hesitation : and if I afterwards discover 
that he lied to me, that will not show that I acted injudi- 
ciously in believing him. 

‘‘In a word, * to submit our belief implicitly and indif- 
ferently to the mere force of authority in all cases, whether 
miraculous or natural, without any rule of discerning the 
credible from the incredible, might support indeed the faith 
as it is called, but would certainly destroy the use of all 
history, by leading us into perpetual errors, and possessing 
our minds with invincible prejudices and false notions both 
of men and things. But to distinguish between things to- 
tally different from each other, between miracle and nature, 
the extraordinary acts of God and the ordinary transac- 
tions of man, to suspend our belief of the one, while, on the 
same testimony, we grant it freely to the other, and to re- 
quire a different degree of evidence for each in proportion to 
the different degrees of their credibility, is so far from hurt- 
ing the credit of history, or of anything else which we 
ought to believe, that it is the only -way-to purge history 
from its dross, and to render it beneficial to us, and by a 
right use of our reason and judgment, to raise our minds 
above the low prejudices andd childish superstitions of the 
credalous vulgar.” 

* Dr. Conyers MIDDLETON. 
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§ 93. Were the miracles reported in the Bible act 
wrought ? The Christian will answer in the affirmative, an 
in support of them say that the testimony of the word of 
God is sufficient. But we are now considering whether the 
Bible is the word of God, and whether the miracles prove 
it to be so. If the miracles are to prove the inspiration, it 
will not do to make the inspiration prove them. They mus 
be examined precisely on the same principles as we would 
examine similar stories in profane books. The witnesses of 
the miracles recorded in the four Gospels, are at most four; 
and two of these, Mark and Luke, it is generally admitted, 
were not eye-witnesses of any of the miracles of Jesus. The 
books known by their names, do not claim that the authors 
were eye-witnesses of the events recorded. Then we are 
reduced to two witnesses, Matthew and John, and if we 
receive their testimony as of no higher authority than that 
of men generally, we must reject the accounts of the mira- 
cles at once : and if we receive them as of higher authority, 
we presumptuously decide in advance the question at issue 
—whether they deserve to be considered as of higher author- 
ity. If a dozen priests in Mexico were to publish an ac- 
count of a miracle done in their presence, would any 
enlightened man believe them? Would a sensible man 
think seriously of believing them? Yet, why are they not 
as worthy of belief as the twelve apostles ? When we read 
of the miracles wrought by the relics of saints, and idols of 
the Virgin, in Catholic countries, do we imagine for a moment 
that there is any trath in them? Does it matter to us that 
ten thousand, or a hundred thousand pious, simple-hearted 
pilgrims have gone, and seen, and went away believing ? 
No; trusting to our experience of the dishonesty of priests, 
and the credulity of the people, we conclude at once, that 
there is an imposture, and that there is no violation of the 
laws of nature. The fact is, as confessed by Dr. Arnold, * 
Christians believe the Biblical miracles only on the testi- 
mony of the Bible, as a book of divine authority ; and, of 
course, they cannot turn about, and prove the divine autho- 
rity by the miracles, without being guilty of reasoning in a 
circle. Thus, the miraculous proof of Christianity vanishes 
in smoke, and instead of it we have Biblical proof of mira- 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 174. 
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cles, which will also vanish in smoke, if I mistake uot, be- 
fore we are done with it. 

Before examining the particular miracles recorded in 
the Bible, let us look a little farther at the kind of testi- 
mony which we should have to prove a miracle. If a per- 
sonal god should see fit to give a revelation for the benefit 
of all mankind, we might anticipate that he would put it 
forth in such a shape that it should appear true to every 
man, we might expect that he would furnish proof of its 
truth as clear to one man as to another : and in every case 
the best evidence possible. In courts of law, the judge al- 
ways demands the best evidence which can be had: he will 
never take hearsay testimony when he can get that of eye- 
witnesses. What the jury can see with their own eyes, 
they are not permitted to see through the eyes of others. 
And in the case of miracles, it is evident that the only en- 
tirely satisfactory evidence can be that of each one’s own 
senses, Until we have that evidence there can be room for 
doubt : after that, there can be none. ‘A miracle is no 
miracle at second-hand.” But we find that the Bible puts 
us off with hearsay testimony. Divine truth ought to be as 
precious to me as it was to the ancient Jews: I ought to 
be as precious to Jehovah as they were : yet he gave them 
the testimony of their senses, and tells me to be satisfied 
with their tales of his doings. 

If we must take hearsay testimony then to prove an 
event contrary to allour experience, we should demand 
that the witness understood the nature of the events, 
scrutinized them with a care corresponding to their won- 
derful character, and shows in his testimony that he took 
such care, by reporting such particulars, as a careful inves- 
tigator should make himself familiar with. But we find 
that in the Bible no particulars are recorded : we have not 
one special day or month of a sclitary alleged miracle : in 
many cases we have not the name of a single witness. 
Again we find that the writers of the Bible had no concep- 
tion of the impossibility or improbability of miracles : they 
supposed that miracles were done every day: they were 
credulous, and ready to believe assertions which we should 
only laugh at. They believed that witches, sorcerers, and 
bad men could work miracles: Their belief was the com- 
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mon belief of that age : and we know that people in gen- 
eral then supposed miracles to be an almost every day oc- 
currence. Indeed, not comprehending the operation of inva- 
riable natural laws, they did not see the absurdity of reports 
of their violation. At that time, the most learned men were 
incompetent to form clear ideas of the weight of testimony. 
If a man solemnly asserted that he had seen a priest raise 
a dead man to life, his assertion was considered sufficient 
proof of the event, because everybody at that time believed 
in the power of working miracles and in the daily occur- 
rence of special providences. It is only by education that 
a man learns to judge of probabilities. A child can be in- 
duced to believe almost anything, and the men of ancient 
times—many even of the most intelligent—were but chil- 
dren as compared with the men of this age. The Emperor 
Julian, one of the earliest writers against Christianity, did 
not deny the miracles of Christ, because he did not doubt 
them. The books of Moses gravely tell us that the Egyp- 
tian priests changed their rods by a word into serpents ; 
and another biblical writer says that the Witeh of Endor 
raised the dead Samuel from his grave and caused him to 
speak to Saul. 

In trying cases before courts of law, a witness, in whom 
much trust is reposed, must not only be intelligent, but he 
must be subjected to a cross-examination. But the wit- 
nesses of the New Testameut were not, and cannot be, 
cross-examined ; and we are asked to believe implicitly the 
testimony taken down by one of the parties. People may 
take such testimony in theology, but in a court of law it 
would be promptly rejected. 

It is a singular fact, if the Biblical miracles were wrought 
as reported, that there are no miracles now-a-days, and, in 
fact, that there never have been any which have come under 
the immediate observation of great historians or philoso- 
phers. Plato, Tacitus, Thucydides and Herodotus do not 
report anything incredible to modern skepticism, as having 
been observed by themselves ; nor do Grote, Gibbon or 
Hume give credit to any tales of miraculous events in their 
respective histories. Wherever the people are ignorant and 
superstitious, there, according to report, miracles are abun- 
dant ; but wherever there are learned and skeptical men, 
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miracles disappear, or if there be any reports of miracles, 
they are looked upon as tricks to cheat the ignorant. 
‘“‘Whatever* be the uncertainty of ancient history, there is 
one thing at least which we may certainly learn from it— 
that human nature has been always the same ; agitated by 
the same appetites and passions, and liable to the same ex- 
cesses and abuses of them in all ages and countries of the 
world ; so that our experience of what passes in the present 
age will be the best comment on what is delivered to us as 
concerning the past. To apply it, then, to the case before 
us : there is hardly a single fact [fraudulent miracle} which 
I have charged upon the primitive times, but what we still 
see performed in one or other of the sects of Christians 
[ Mormons, Spiritualists, etc.] of even our own times. Among 
some, we see diseases cured, devils cast out, and all the 
other miracles which are said to have been wrought in the 
primitive Church ; among others, we see the boasted gifts 
of Tertullians’ and Cyprian’s days, pretended revelations, 
prophetic visions and divine impressions. Now, all these 
modern pretensions we readily ascribe to their true cause, 
to the artifices and craft of a few, playing upon the creduali- 
ty, the superstition and the enthusiasm of the many, for the 
sake of some private interest. When we read, therefore, 
that the same things were performed by the ancients, and 
for the same ends of acquiring a superiority of credit, or 
wealth, or power, over their fellow-creatures, how can we 
possibly hesitate to impute them to the same cause of fraud 
or impostnre ?” 

We shall now make a brief mention of some of the Bibli- 
cal reports of miracles, confining our attention chiefly to 
those recorded in the New Testament. 

-The report of the arrest of the sun at Joshua’s command 
to permit him to kill the Amorites (Josh. X. 12-14), has 
no title to credence. Such an event could not have happen- 
ed without a record being made of it in China, Persia, India, 
and Egypt—countries where astronomy was studied, where 
observations were taken, and where records were preserved, 
but where no record is to be found of this miracle. The 
writer of the book of Joshua evidently had no idea of the 
nature of such a miracle, or he would have explained how 
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it happened that no damage was done by a sudden stoppage 
of the earth in her rotution—such a stoppage, as if it were 
to happen now, would destroy the human race and all their 
works. Yet, we know that there are buildings standing in 
Egypt which were erected before the alleged time of Joshua. 
Besides, the book of Joshua quotes the book of Jasher as 
authority for the report of the miracle, but the latter book 
was not written until the time of the Kings. 

Joshua stopped the sun; but Isaiah compelled that 
luminary to turn round and travel backward for more than 
half an hour in time, and ten degrees in distance, (Js. 
XXXVIITI. 7,8; 2 K., XX. 8-11). This miracle is re- 
ported to have happened only 700 years before Christ ; but 
it wants the confirmation which it would have had, if true, 
in the records of China, Hindostan, Egypt and Greece. 

Matthew (ZV. 18, 19) and Mark (J. 16-20) say that 
Jesus selected Peter as an apostle while the latter was fish- 
ing in the sea of Galilee. Luke (V. 1-11) tells of the call- 
ing, and adds a miraculous draught of fishes. John (XXJ. _ 
2) makes another addition of a miraculous fire to cook the 
fish, and he also changes the date of the event, and makes 
it happen after the resurrection. John wrote after Luke, 
and Luke after Mark and Matthew. Hennell remarks that 
‘ In such instances the gradual enhancement is very different 
from wilfal falsehood, since the additional particulars doubt- 
less seemed no Jess probable in themselves than edifying to 
the Church.” It has been by some writers supposed, that 
the Evangelists referred to different miracles, but that sup- 
position is contradicted by the similarity of the circum- 
stances as related by the different authors. The scene was 
at the Sea of Galilee: Peter, James and John were present ; _ 
they were fishing ; Jesus promised that Peter should: fish 
for men ; the fishermen forsook all to follow him ; when 
Jesus came they had nothing ; and Jesus commanded the 
casting of the net. 

Matthew (JJ/. 16,) and Mark (J. 10,) say that when 
John baptized Jesus, he saw the spirit descending like a 
dove. Luke (III. 22) says that the spirit descended in a 
bodily shape like a dove. John (J. 32) adds, that this had 
been foretold by John the Baptist. . 

The miracle of turning water into wine, at the marriage 
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in Cana, is reported only by John (JZ. 1), though ‘‘ it did 
manifest forth the glory” of Jesus. John says ‘‘ When they 
wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto him—‘ They 
have no wine.’” Qn this, Hennell observes that ‘‘ There 
is no reason why Jesus should be applied to for wine, which 
it was the duty of the host to furnish ; but however unnatu- 
ral the application in reality, it was quite natural on the 
part of the writer who was to prepare the way for the 
event.” Yet even after this miracle, Jesus’ relatives, who 
were present, did not believe on bim. 

Matthew says (VJJI. 15) that Christ healed Peter’s 
wife’s mother, and “the fever left her, and she arose and 
ministered unto them.” Mark says (J. 31), “ immediately 
the fever left her and she ministered unto them”. Luke 
(IV. 38, 39) says: “it was a great fever”, and “ immedi- 
ately she arose and ministered unto them”. ‘‘ Now, the 
variations”, as Hennell remarks, ‘ though perhaps made 
innocently, are important ; for the reality of the miracle 
depends upon the greatness of the fever and upon the pa- 
tient’s exhibiting immediately some visible sign of recovery, 
such as rising.” 

The miracle of the casting out of the demons loses 
nothing in its progress. Matthew (VIII. 16), says “ They 
brought unto him many that were possessed with demons ; 
and he cast out the spirits with his word, and cared all 
that were sick.” Mark says (J. 52), ‘‘ They brought unto 
him all that were diseased, and them that were possessed 
with demons, and all the city was gathered together at the door, 
and he healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many demons, and snffered not the demons to 
speak, because they knew him.” Now hear Luke (JV. 40), 
‘* All they that had any sick with divers diseases brought 
them unto him, and he laid hands on every one of them, and 
healed them, and demons also came out of many, crying out 
and saying: ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of God’; and he 
rebuking them, suffered them not to speak, for they knew 
that he was Christ.” Luke’s story is clearly marked by 
the characteristics of priestly fraud. 

In Matthew (1X. 2-8), a miraculous cure of palsy is 
related. Christ said to the afflicted man: ‘ ‘ Arise, take 
up thy bed and go unto thy house’: and he arose and de- 
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parted to his house.” Mark says (JI. 12), ‘ And emme- 
diately he arose, took up the bed and went forth before 
them all.” Luke (V. 25), says ‘‘And immediately he rose 
up before them, and took up that whereon he lay, and de- 
parted to his own house, glorifying God.” 

Matthew (XIV. ee Mark (VI. 37-44) Luke (IX. 
12), and John ( VIZ. 11) tell of a miraculous feeding of five 
thousand persons; and in Matthew (XV. 38), and Mark 
( VIIT. 9), itis said that four thousand persons were mirac- 
alously fed. These accounts are evidently confused re- 
ports of the same tradition or event. That the same event 
is referred to is clear, because the narratives agree with 
each other in the order of the speeches and events, and 
nearly of words ; because, according to the latter story, 
the actors do not remember the first miracle, but ask— 
“‘ Whence have we bread in the wilderness to satisfy sg 
great a multitude?” and Jesus, in his answer, shows a like 
anconsciousness of any similar occurrence ; because the event 
occurred near the sea of Galilee in each ease ; and because 
after each miracle, Jesus sends the multitude away, and 
passes over the sea. Matthew and Mark evidently thought 
that there were two separate miracles (X VJ. 9. 10.), (Mark 
VIII. 19. 20), while, according to John (VI. 26, 30-32), 
both Jesus and the people speak as though there had been 
no miracle. 

Matthew ( VIIZ. 5), and Luke ( VI. 1-10), relate the 
circumstances of a miraculous cure of a Centarion’s servant. 
John relates a similar cure of the son of a nobleman or 
ruler. All say the event happened at Capernaum soon 
after the Sermon on the Mount, and relate the miracle in 
similar terms, and ascribe nearly the same words to Jesus. 
Everything goes to show that the Evangelists referred to 
the same event or report. Matthew describes the sick per- 
son in Greek as a pats or hoy. Luke supposed the boy to 
be a servant, and called him doulos, a servant: and John 
supposed the boy to be a son, and called him vvos, a son. 

Mark ( X. 46-52) relates the miraculous and immediate 
cure of a blind man by Jesus, while the latter was going 
from Jericho. Luke (XVIII. 35) tells of a cure of a blind 
man while Jesus was going to Jericho. John (JX. 6-11) 
adds, that the miracle was not immediate, and that the man 
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did not see till he had gone to the pool of Siloam. Mat- 
thew has two miraculous cures of two blind men (IX. 27, 
XX. 30), in the place of Mark’s one cure of one blind man. 
The expressions and incidents are so similar that they must _ 
have been coniused accounts of the same legend. 

Matthew tells (X VIZ. 18) of the miraculous and imme- 
diate cure of a lunatic ; but Mark (ZX. 25), says the cure 
was not immediate. 

The barren fig tree, cursed by Christ, withered imme- 
diately according to Matthew (XXJ, 19), but Mark says 
it was found withered the next day. 

John says there was a voice from Heaven ( XII. 28. 29), 
but some thought it was thunder. 

Matthew (7X. 18), Mark ( V. 22), and Luke ( VIZZ. 
41), record the recall of Jairus’ daughter to life. These 
three authors admit that they were not present, but say 
that Jolin was there. He, however, says nothing about 
it in his evangel. 

The miracle of recalling the dead Lazarus to life, as nar- 
rated by John (XJ. 43), was the most splendid of all the 
miracles. The writer does not profess to have been pre- 
sent on the occasion, and the narrative is indirectly contra- 
dicted by Matthew (XX. 29-XXJ 1) and Mark (X. 46- 
XI. 1) and Luke (X/X. 1-37). Hennell says ‘* Neither 
Matthew, Mark, nor Luke appear to have had any knowl- 
edge of the affair ; for they are not only silent concerning 
it, but their accounts do not easily admit of its introduc- 
tion. Jobn puts the supper at which Lazarus sat after his 
resurrection, one day before the public entry into Jerusa- 
lem. But Matthew, as well as Mark and Luke, makes it 
appear that Jesus made his entry into Jerusalem on coming 
direct from Jericho, a distance of about twenty miles ; and 
that after this he took up his abode at Bethany. John’s 
story of Lazarus sequires, therefore, another previous abode 
at Bethany, which breaks in violently upon the order of 
events in Matthew, whose narrative seems to exclude the 
possibility of Jesus having already -resided for some time so 
ear to Jerusalem as fifteen furlongs (see Mat. XTX. 1: 
XX. 18.29; XXJ.1). The supper at Bethany also is 
related by Matthew long after the entrance, although he is 
not precise as to the date(XXVJI. 6), This supper is 
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proved to be the same one at which John says Lazarus was 
present, by the alabaster box of ointment, and the speech 
of Judas for the poor. Yet Matthew and Mark seem quite 
ignorant of that which John says attracted the Jews—the 
presence of the revived Lazarus. The story of Lazarus 
Seems again to be forced upon the attention of the first 
three Evangelists, when they relate the entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, and the conduct of the multitude ; for John 
says that the people bare record of his having raised Laza- 
rus. But here, also, they make not the slightest allusion 
to it. It is impossible to conceive any plausible reason for 
this concealment, when the same three Evangelists appear 
so willing to relate all the miracles they were acquainted 
with, and actually relate some that were said to be done in 
secret. That they had all forgotten this miracle so com- 
pletely, that it did not once occur to them whilst relating 
the connected circumstances, cannot be imagined ; and if 
any miracle deserved a preference in the eyes of narrators 
disposed to do honor to Christ, or even to give a faithful 
account of him, it was this. The Acts and the Epistles no- 
where allude to this story, although it would have afforded 
Paul a very good instance of the resurrection of the body 
(1 Cor. XV.35). The first mention, therefore, of the most 
public and decisive of the miracles, appears in a writing 
published at Ephesus, sixty years afterwards—a distance 
both of time and place, which rendered it easy to publish 
fictitious statements without fear of contradiction.” 

F. W. Newman remarks on this miracle, “‘ Jobn wrote fifty 
or sixty years after the events ; when the other disciples 
were all dead ; when Jerusalem was destroyed, her priests 
and learned men dispersed, her nationality dissolved, her 
coherence annihilated ;—he wrote in a tongue foreign to the 
Jews of Palestine, and for a foreign people, in a distant 
country, and in the bosom of an admiring and confiding 
church, which was likely to venerate him the more, the 
greater marvels he asserted concerning their Master. He 
told them miracles of first-rate magnitude, which none be- 
fore had recorded. Is it possible for me to receive them on 
his word, under circumstances so conducive to delusion, and 
without a single check to ensure his veracity ?” 

The transfiguration of Christ is mentioned by Matthew 
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(XVII, 2), Mark (JX. 2), and Luke (IX. 28), but neither 
one of these was present, while John, who is reported to 
have been present, says nothing of it. The three Evangel- 
ists, who speak of the transfiguration, say that Jesus cau- 
tioned those present to keep the event a secret. 

Matthew’s story (XXVII£. 63,) of the guard at the 
tomb of Jesus bears the mark of fiction. The Pharisees are 
made to say :—‘‘ We remember that deceiver said while he 
was yet alive, after three days I will rise again.” From 
John (XX. 9), it appears that Jesus never said so even to 
his disciples. The guard story is not alluded to in any other 
portion of the New Testament. The disciples did not expect 
a resurrection (Luke XXIV. 11; Mark XVI. 11; John 
XX.29 ; Matthew XXVIII. 17), and how should the Phar- 
isees? ‘‘ That the guard,” remarks Greg, ‘‘ placed by the 
Sanhedrim at the tomb, all trembling with affright from the 
apparition (Mat. XXVIII. 4), should have been at once, 
and so easily persuaded to deny the vision, and propagate a 
lie ;—that the Sanhedrim, instead of angrily and contempt- 
uously scouting the story of the soldiers, charging them with 
having slept, and threatening them with punishment, should 
have believed their statement, and, at the same time, in full 
conclave, resolved to bribe them into silence and falsehood ;— 
that Roman soldiers, who could scarcely commit a more hei- 
nous offense than to sleep upon their post, should so willing- 
ly have accepted money to accuse themselves of such a 
breach of duty—all these are suppositions, too improbable 
to be readily allowed—especially when the 13th verse indi- 
cates subsequent Jewish rumor as the foundation of the 
story, and when the utter silence of all the other Evangel- 
ists and Apostles respecting a narrative which, if true, 
would be so essential a feature in their preaching of the re- 
surrection, is duly borne in mind.” 

In giving his last blessing to his disciples, Jesus said 
that “ these signs shall follow them that believe; x «* x 
they shall speak with new tongues” (Mark XVI.7). In 
accordance with this promise, we find that the twelve apos- 
tles, after the ascension, were gifted with a familiar knowl- 
edge of all languages “‘under heaven” (Acts Lf, 1-12). 
Neither did the miracle cease immediately, for many years 
later Paul wrote, “ divers kinds of tongues” were ‘‘given by 
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the Spirit to the members of the church (1. Cor. XZ/. 10) 
The miraculous communication of foreign languages would 
have been of great practical benefit to apostles who were 
to preach the Gospel to all the world, and it was such a mir- 
acle as might be expected, if any were wrought. Of coarse, 
we are to presume that if Jehovah were to communicate a 
language by inspiration, it would be given so as to be used 
with propriety, accuracy, and ease. If such miraculous 
communication had been made to any of the followers of 
Jesus, we might presume that it would be made to the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, who were inspired not only to preach 
the gospel, but also to make a permanent record of it. But 
when we come to examine the Greek of the New Testament, 
the language which was the most important to the Apos- 
tles, and in which they preached and wrote, we find that it 
is, as Campbell calls it, ‘a barbarous dialect.’ “ If any one 
contends,” says Erasmus, “that the Apostles were inspired 
by God, with the knowledge of all tongues, and that this 
gift was perpetual in them, since everything which is per- 
formed by a divine power is more perfect, according to St. 
Chrysostom, than what is performed either in the ordinary 
course of nature, or by the pains of man, how comes it to 
pass that the language of the Apostles is not only rough 
and unpolished, but imperfect: also confused, and some- 
times even plainly solecising and absurd ; for we cannot 
possibly deny what the fact itself declares to be true.” Ne- 
ander confesses that ‘‘ In the history of the first propagation 
of Christianity, traces are never found of a supernatural gift 
for the purpose of spreading the Gospel. Ancient tradi- 
tion, which names several persons as interpreters of the 
Apostles, implies the contrary.” Gibbon remarks that 
‘The knowledge of foreign languages was frequently com- 
municated to the contemporaries of Ireneus, though Ire- 
neus himself was left to struggle with the difficulties of a 
barbarous dialect, whilst he preached the Gospel to the na- 
tives of Gaul.” 

_ Such are the reports of the most important Biblical 
miraclés—bearing their falsehood marked upon their brows. 
We shall hereafter see (Ch. XXJ,) that all of the Gospels 
Were written more than thirty years after the death of 
Jesus, and after the destruction of Jerusalem, when detec- 
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tion in falsehood had become improbable, if not impossible. 
“ Bat” asks Heunell ‘if the reader will still hold the real 
ity of these miracles, to what scheme must he have recourse ? 
'That God has caused a deviation from the course of nature 
for the instruction of mankind, and has left the account of 
it to be conveyed to them by means which, on the clagest 
examination, occasions it to bear a strong resemblance to 
human fictions: a supposition so monstrous and perplexing, 
that notwithstanding the value of the supposed lesson, our 
minds turn at last from this mode of teaching in weariness, 
and resolves to be contented to learn where we are sure, at 
least, that the lessons proceed from God himself—and that 
is in nature.” 

I do not imagine that any portion of the four Gospels 
deserves to be received as historically true, unless it be 
corroborated by some other authority: and all the reports 
of miracles and the attendant circumstances are probably 
mere inventions. Nevertheless, if we receive them as trust- 
worthy narratives, “it is worthy * of especial note, that 
to the last, in defiance of the numerous, astonishing, and 
public miracles recorded in the Gospels,—of many of which 
as the raising of Lazarus, and the cure of the blind man 
(John IX.) the Pharisees and chief men are said to have 
been witnesses—the incredulity of these Rulers and of the 
Sanhedrim remained unshaken. It is evident too that it 
was a sincere and genuine disbelief—not merely a refusal 
to accept the inference of the divine mission of Christ, on 
the ground of his miraculous power, but a disbelief in the 
miraculous power itself—or at least of its being miraculous 
beyond the tricks of common jugglers. They were exasper- 
ated, but no way zntimidated, by the wonders which he 
wrought before them. Had they really supposed that he 
could cure the blind, heal the lame, command the spirits, 
still the waves, raise the dead (in a different manner, and 
with a different degree and kind of power from their*own 
thaumaturgists )—-still more, had they seen any one of these 
awful evidences of supernatural power—then however, hos- 
tile their ambition and selfishness might be to his preten- 
sious, they would have dreaded to provoke his enmity, or 
to practise against his safety, satisfied as they must have 

* Grea. Creed of Christendom. 
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deen, that he could not only foresee and baffle their machi- 
nations, but could inflict a fearful retaliation. But we see 
nothing of all this :—they feared, not him, but the people 
who were friendly to him: they more than once openly 
attacked him, and tempted him, even by taunts, to a dis- 
play of his supernatural gifts:—in a word, their whole 
conduct shows that. his miracles, whatever they were, had 
not gone any way toward producing in their minds a con- 
viction, or even a fear, of his supernatural power.” 

Can we place ang faith in these reported miracles of the 
New Testament, when our oaly testimony is hearsay, which 
comes te us from persons who are not known to us to have 
been eye-witnesses, who were superstitious, and whose books 
may have been very much corrupted, without our being able 
to detect it? But if we believe them, then we shall be 
under obligation to believe a great many other reported 
miracles, which are much better attested. Nearly every 
one of the celebrated fathers of the Christian Church pre- 
vious to the seventh century, recorded or credited a number 
of miracles. Among those fathers who did so record or 
credit miracles, were Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenseus, The- 
ophilus, bishop of Antioch, Tertullian, Minacius Felix, Ori- 
gen, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, A then- 
agoras, Eusebius, Augustine, Hesperius, Athanasios, Epiph- 
anius and Theodoret. All of these persons have been 
honored with the title of Saint by the Catholic Church, 
among the members of which daring their time, they had no 
superiors in intelligence or ability ; and most of them left 
writings of importance to show that the Gospel is now pre- 
served as it was in their time. They are persons, whose 
character and acts dre known to us from contemporary his- 
tory, whereas we know nothing of the Evangelists, save 
what we find in their own books, or in traditions, which 
cannot be traced beyond the beginning, and some of them 
not beyond the end, of the second century. The Christian 
Fathers, above mentioned, whose works have far better evi- 
dence for their genuineness than there are for the evangels, 
attributed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, corroborate 
‘each other in regard to the power of the Church to perform 
miracles, and in regard to the frequency of miracles ; and 
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if these two points be well established, there can be little 
difficulty about accepting particular miracles. But when 
the nature of the miraeles witnessed by these saints is ex- 
plained, our faith in both saints and miracles must become 
faint. Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, and Augustine, four of 
the greatest men of the primitive Church, exalt the miracu- 
lous power of relics, and it was by these saints-as a class, 
that monkery, the worship of relics, the invocation of saints, 
prayers for the dead, image worship, the sacraments, the 
sign of the cross, and the use ef consecrated oil were intro- 
duced. Gibbon, in the Decline and Fall (Chk. XXVIIL) 
has occasion to say :—‘‘ The grave and learned Augustine, 
whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, 
has attested the innumerable prodigies whieh were per- 
formed in Africa by the relies of St. Stephen ; and this mar- 
vellous narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of The 
City of God, which the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid 
and immortal proof of the truth of Christianity. Augustine 
solemnly declares that he has selected those miracles only, 
which were publicly certified by persons who were either 
the objects or the spectators of the power of the martyr. 
% * % he bishop enumerates above seventy mira- 
cles, of which three were resurrections from the dead in two 
years, and within the limits of his own diocese. « * + 
The miraculous cure of diseases of the most inveterate or 
even of preternatural kind, can no longer occasion any sur- 
prise, when we recollect that in the days of Irenzens, about 
the end of the second century, the resurrection of the dead 
was very far from being considered an uncommon event : 
that the miracle was frequently performed on necessary oc- 
casions, by great fasting and the joint supplication of the 
church of the place, and that the persons, thus restored to 
their prayers, had lived afterwards among them many 
years.” In every imaginable respect, the testimony for 
these miracles of the Fathers is stronger and more trust- 
worthy than for those of Jesus and his Apostles: and yet 
no intelligent man in a Protestant country thinks of believ- 
ing them. We are all satisfied that the Fathers lied : and 
why shall we not believe the same of the Evangelists ? 
But the reports of miracles did not cease with the 
Fathers: we have them to our own time, and why should 
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there not be miracles as well now as in the time of the 
Apostles? It is said that their testimony was necessary to 
establish Christianity, but that such necessity has now 
passed, and miracles would be superfluous. The Bible speaks 
of miracles and divinely-inspired prophecies being made 
every day, or at least frequently, during the whole time 
covered by the record, more than fifteen hundred years— 
during a portion of which time the faith of the people in the 
divine origin of the Church was not Jess firm than at. present. 
The skeptical tendency of the present age is evident to all 
intelligent men; the Bible is losing ground every day ; and 
why should not miracles be done to maintain, as well as to 
build up a creed? Why were there no miracles done in 
Europe during the French revolution, when twenty millions 
of enlightened men deserted the Christian Church, and dese- 
crated the temples of the Jehovah with heathen mockeries ? 
But when was Christianity established? It gradually ex- 
tended from the crucifixion of Christ till the beginning of 
the last century, when it began to lose ground. There is 
no place to draw the line short of that. About the year 
1700, then, should be considered the date of its establish- 
ment, and yet no enlightened person will consent to believe 
that the power of working miracles existed until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. But the New Testament 
does not authorize any line to be drawn. Jesus is repre- 
sented to have said, (Mark XVI. 17, 18) :—‘‘ These signs 
shall follow them that believe: in my name shall they cast out 
devils: they shall speak with new tongues : they shall take 
up serpents: and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not burt them : they shall lay bands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” The meaning of this sentence is plain—-the 
miraculous power was to follow the faithfal forever ; and 
there is nothing in the New Testament to contradict this 
interpretation. Stephen, Philip, and Paul, who were neither 
apostles nor disciples of Christ, performed miracles (Acés 
VI. 3,8. VIl.8. XII 11. XIV.8. XIX.11). Why 
should not miracles be as proper to convert the Chinese and 
Hindoos of this age, as the Jews or Greeks eighteen centu- 
ries ago? Of what benefit to the Asiatic is it that Chris 
tlanity is established in Europe, if its evidence be not pre- 
sented in a convincing form to his mind? When we knaw 
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that miracles are not wrought inthis age, we are very fool 
ish if we believe that they were wrought in any past age. 

But if we accept the testimony of the evangelists and 
apostles to the Biblical miracles, we must reject the coutrary 
testimony of an infinite number of other witnesses : so that 
not only the miracle destroys the credit of testimony, but 
the testimony destroys itself. ‘To make ¥ this the better 
understood, let us consider that in matters of religion, what- 
ever is different, is contrary, and that it is impossible the 
religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, and of China 
should all of them be established on a solid foundation. 
Every miracle, therefore, pretended to have been wrought 
in any of these religions eee all of them abound in mira- 
cles), as its direct purpose is to establish the particular sys- 
tem to which it is attributed, so has it the same force, 
though more indirectly, to overthrow every other system. In 
-destroying a rival system, it likewise destroys the credit of 
those miracles, on which that system was established : so 
that all the prodigies of different religions are to be re- 
garded as contrary facts: and the evidences of these prod- 
igies. whether weak, or strong, as opposite to each other. 
Accoraing to this method of reasouing, when we believe 
any miracle of Mahomet, or his successors, we have for our 
warrant the testimony of a few barbarous Arabians ; and 
on the other hand we are to regard'the authority ot Titus 
Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and in short, of all the authors 
and witnesses, Grecian, Chinese, and Roman Catholic, who 
have related any miracle in their particular religion—I say, 
we are to regard their testimony in the same light, as if 
they har mentioned the Mohammedan miracle, and had, in 
express terms, contradicted it.” Thus, we have an incal- 
culably great preponderance of witnesses against the 
alleged miracles of any one creed, and all must fall to the 
ground together, if we weigh hugnan testimony according to 
reasonable probabilities. 

When t+ we deny the alleged miracles of the Bible, we 
deny the divine authority of the book itself. Nothing i is 
left of Christianity that deserves to be revered as truth. 
Its essence is gone ; its evidence is annihilated. Its truths, 


*IIome. Essay on Miracles. 
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involving, as its friends pretend, the highest interests of 
mankind, the facts which it proclaims, and which would be 
implied, if it were a divine revelation, rest no longer on the 
authority of a God, who is distinct from nature. Io evidence 
of those truths, nothing remains but the assertions of a few 
superstitious priests, whose names, and even the age in 
which they lived, are matters of grave doubt. It is, indeed, 
difficult to conjecture, how any one can attach any great 
value to the teachings of Jesus, after rejecting the belief in 
his miracalous powers. His whole history, as recorded in 
the Gospels, is miraculous. It is vain to attempt to strike 
out what relates directly, or indirectly, to his miraculous 
authority and works, with the supposition that any cohe- 
rent, or supremely great truth will remain. Miracles form 
the substance and groundwork of the narrative, and like tbe 
figure of Phidias on Miverva’s shield, cannot be erased 
without spoiling the entire composition. If the accounts or 
Christ’s miracles be mere fictions, then no credit can be due 
to works so fabulous as the pretended histories of his life. 
But these supposed miracles, it has been contended, may be 
explained can deeautly with the veracity of the reporters as, 
natural events, the character of which was mistaken by the 
beholders. At the first glance, it is obvious that such a 
statement supposes mistakes committed by those beholders, 
the disciples and apostles of Jesus, hardly consistent with 
any exercise of intellect : and at the same time renders it 
very difficult to free his character from the suspicion of in- 
tentional fraud. A little farther consideration may satisfy 
us, that, if Jesus really performed no miracles, the accounts 
of his life, that have been handed down from his disciples, 
give evidence of utter folly, or the grossest deception, or 
rather of both. 

_§ 94. What might be proved by the New Testament 
miracles? ‘Those acts, reported as miraculous in the New 
Testament, might prove that the doers had power to do 
them, or to do other similar acts. The possession of power 
does not necessarily imply the possession of wisdom. ‘There 
1s NO necessary connection between them. Physical power 
is not dependent upon wisdom or knowledge: and as has 
already been shown, the biblical authors admitted that 
wicked men might possess the same miraculous power a8 
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good men. It is generally assumed that the ability to do 
such acts, as the miracles attributed to Jesus, would prove 
him to possess supernatural power: but I deny this. When- 
ever we witness a phenomenon—no matter how singular or 
wonderful it may appear to us—we are required to believe 
it to be a natural event, which may not bave previously 
come within our experienee. ‘‘ Reason* must be the judge 
of what is a miracle, and what is not, which—not knowing 
how far the power of natural causes do extend themselves, 
and what strange effects they may produce—is very hard 
to determine. It will always be as great a miracle that 
God should alter the course of natural things, as overturn 
the principles of knowledge and understanding in a man, 
by setting up anything to be received by him as a truth 
which his reason cannot assent to, as the miracle itself: 
and so at best it will be but one miracke against another, 
and the greater still on reason’s side : it being harder to 
believe that Godshould alter and put out of its ordinary 
course some phenomenon of the great world for once, and 

make things act contrary to their ordinary rule, parposely 
that the mind of man might do so always afterwards, than 
that this is some fallacy or natural effect, of which he knows 
not the cause, let it look never so strange.” The super- 
natural is entirely unknown to us: we have no means of 
recognizing it: its existence is denied by scienee, and its 
possibility, asa matter of human knowledge, by philosophy. 
We can never be certain of knowing all the laws of nature, 
and until we have such certainty, we cannot know that 
any given phenomenon is a violation of them. The savage 
is laughed at who believes a civilized man to be possessed 
of miraculous power, when he throws a dead body into 
convulsions with a galvanic battery, or when he, by means 
of a telescope or a magnetic telegraph, discovers what is 
going on at a great distance ; yet we bear the same relation 
to Jesus which the savage bears to civilized man. If 
Christ were to appear in California and perform all the 
miraculous aets, ascribed to him in the New Testament, he 
would acquire little credit for the possession of supernatural 
power. If he should turn water into wine, he would be 
called a good juggler ; if he should cure the blind and lame, 

* Locxe. Quoted in King’s Life of him. 
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and raise the dead, he would be esteemed as an unequalled 
physician ; if he should cause the heavens to grow dark, he 
would be accounted a great meteorologist ; if he rose up to 
heaven, he would have the credit of baving invented a fly- 
ing machine. But ae for any pretension of ability to violate 
the laws of nature—why the thing is ridiculous. Ifa man 
were to order the sun to cease forthwith to shine in clear 
noonday, and if the sun should so forthwith cease to shine, 
that man would not be entitled to any more credit than the 
man who can foretell an eclipse. Their powers would be 
equally miraculous to a man who knows nothing of astron- 
omy. If, however, it be insisted upon that the restoration 
of a dead man to life suffice to prove miraculous power, 
then ought not a good juggler’s trick, well performed, prove 
as much? To breathe fire is as inexplicable by natural 
laws (as they are understood by educated men generally ) 
as to cure the blind and lame by a word. I bave witnessed 
pieces of legerdemain, at which I am as much puzzled, as 
I should be at seeing many of the alleged miracles of Jesus. 
The latter pretends to have supernatural power : the ma- 
gician does not. The one asks for my money ; the other 
for my faith, knowing that, if he can get that, he will get 
my money too. If I reason philosophically, I shall not 
permit these accompanying declarations to make any differ- 
ence in my views of acts, which in themselves are similar. 
If the doings of miracle-worker and juggler be equally 
wonderfal, I shall believe that both have supernatural 
power or that neither has: and if I have a prepossession 
in favor of either, it should rather be in favor of the pro- 
fessor of legerdemain ; for his class has never done any 
noteworthy evil, while the greatest crimes in history have 
been owing to the priestly workers of miracles. 

The Bible—and on this point few Christians have ont- 
grown the Biblical doctrine—assumes that the power of 
raising the dead would prove supernatural power, and that 
supernatural power would prove the possession of divine 
truth. Here are two assumptions founded in no logical 
connection whatever. But if these assumptions were founded 
in truth,—if the Biblical miracles were done, and if they 
sufficed to prove supernatural power, and if supernatural 
power sufficed to prove the possession of supernatural truth 
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communicated by immediate divine revelation, and the abil- 
ity and disposition to communicate that truth in purity, 
still this miraculous evidence would be highly objectionable. 
It brings no light to the mind. It assumes that we can 
discover the divine in a fact, and not in a proposition. It 
seeks to govern us through our wonder, and not through 
our reason. It would have us receive the doctrinal truth 
as a matter of superstition—without any evidence of its 
beauty, or fitness or logical coherence between its parts, or 
of corresponding with other truths previously received by 
us: it would set up a standard of truth before which the 
reasoning faculties are powerless, and the door is opened to 
all the debasing notions which prevailed, or prevail in the 
priest-ridden communities of ancient Egypt, or modern Hin- 
dostan. The attempt to conyert a man by miracles, as 
Emerson says, “is a profanation of the soul” : and divine- 
ly-commissioned teachers could never resort to it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BIBLICAL PROPHECIES. | 


‘* When men became less credulous, the 
power of the Pythian Oracle van- 
ished ’’.—Cicrro. 

§ 95. Akin to the testimony of miracles, and hardly 
less important among the alleged evidences of Christianity, 
is that derived from prophecy. The miracles were the 
strongest proof of the Christian doctrines ; but the prophe- 
cies were the strongest proof that Jesus was the Messiah. 
The evangelists represent Jesus as appealing to passages in 
the Old Testament which, as he said, “ testified ” of him 
(John V. 39), and on several occasions he made long dis- 
courses on this testimony, expounding the things concerning 
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himself in all the Scriptures, “‘ beginning at Moses and all 

the prophets” (Luke XXIV. 25-27). Paul, while teaching 

at Thessalonica, reasoned with the Jews there for three 

Sabbath days, alleging from the Scriptures ‘‘ that Christ 

must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead, 

and that Jesus” was the Messiah (Acs XVII.3). He 

used no other argument in attempting to convert them, so 

far as appears, or, at least, gave little attention to any 

other. That the prophecies were really considered the 

main proof of the Messiahship of Jesus by the apostles and 

evangelists is plain from a vast number of passages in the 

New Testament ; and it is still held to be so by many 

Christians, though, like miracles, the prophecies have, of 

late, lost much of their ancient credit. ‘‘The greatest 

proofs of Jesus Christ ”, says Pascal, ‘‘ are the prophecies, 

and thus God foreordained ; for the fulfilment of the proph- 

ecies is a miracle subsisting from the beginning of the 

church to the end. x «* If one man alone had made a 

book predicting successfully the time and the manner of 
the coming of Jesus Christ, the evidence would have been 

infinite. But in the Bible there is much more. Here is a 

succession of men for four thousand years, who constantly, 
without variation, arise one after another, to predict the 

same event. The announcement is made by an entire peo- 

ple, which subsists for four thousand years to bear testimony 

to Him, and from that testimony they could not be turned 
by any threats or persecution.” 

Before a prophecy be received as of divine origin, it 
should appear on examination that the prophecy, including 
the date of the promised fulfilment, was expressed in clear 
terms ; that it was made before the event foretold ; that its 
substance was beyond the discovery of mortal wisdom; and 
that the special prediction, as well as all others from the 
same source, was literally fulfilled. There have heen pre- 
tended prophets in all ages, and in all countries, professing 
to be possessed of divine knowledge, and teaching very 
different religious doctrines; and their impostures were 
maintained by deliverjng their oracles in ambiguous phrases, 
which could be interpreted either way to suit the event. 
Nearly five hundred years before Christ, the Athenians 
sent’ to the heathen oracle at Delphi, to learn how they 


 — 
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could best resist the great invasions of the Persians, who 
were approaching. The oracle advised the Athenians to 
trust in wooden walls. This advice was not explicit, but 
the Athenians understood it to be a promise that they 
should succeed by relying upon their navy; and the Greeks 
were all convinced, by the result of the battle of Salamis, 
of what, as a nation, they never doubted before, that the 
oracle of Delphi was possessed of more than human fore- 
knowledge. Grote relates the following instance of ancient 
prophecy :—“ Croesus sent to inquire of the Oracle of A pollo 
at Delphi, whether he should undertake an expedition against 
Cyrus. The reply was that if he did, he would subvert a 
mighty empire. He sent again and enquired whether his 
empire would be durable. The reply was :—‘ When a mule 
shall become king of the Medes then thou must run away.’ 
Croesus attacked Cyrus, was defeated, made a prisoner, and 
his kingdom was subjected to the Medes and the Persians. 
He accused the Oracle with falsehood, but the reply was 
that ‘When the god told him he would subvert a mighty 
empire, it was his duty to inquire which empire the god 
meant? and if he neither understood the meaning nor chose 
to ask for information, he had himself to blame for the re- 
sult. Besides, Croesus neglected the warning given to him, 
about the acquisition of the Median kingdom by a mule. 
Cyrus was that mule—son of a Median mother, of royal 
breed, by a Persian father, at once of a different race and 
of lower position” This triumphant justification extorted 
even from Croesus himself, a full confession that the sin lay 
with him, and not with the god.” One more example of a 
supposed divine prophecy, (of which thousands could be 
produced ) :—Gibbon says that “In a very long discourse 
on the evidences of the divine authority of the Gospel, which 
is still extant, Constantine [the emperor who first made 
Christiagity respectable and legal in Rome] dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the Sibylline verses and the fourth 
eclogue of Virgil. Forty years before the birth of Christ, 
the Mantuan bard, as-if inspired by the celestial muse of 
of Isaiah, had celebrated with all the pomp of oriental met- 
aphor the return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the 
approaching birth of a god-like child, the offspring of the 

“t Jupiter, who should expiate the guilt of the human 
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kind, and govern the peacefal universe with the virtues of 
his father: the rise and appearance of a heavenly race, & 
primitive nation throughout the world, and the gradual 
restoration of the innocence.and felicity of the golden age. 
The poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and 
objects of these sublime predictions, which have been so 
unworthily applied to-the infant son of a consul or a triam- 
vir; but, if a more splendid and indeed specious interpreta- 
tion of the fourth eclogue contributed to the conversion 
of the first Christian Emperor, Virgil may deserve to be 
ranked among the most successfal missionaries of the gos- 
pel” Such are the records of an infinitely small portion of 
the fraud and credulity of former times: and the world is 
not yet too wise to profit by the lesson. 

§ 96. Thealleged Messianic prophecies have no reference to 
Jesus. \ admit that all the passages, claimed as prophetic 
of him in the Old Testament, were written several bundred 
years before he was born, and if it appear that they, or any 
one of them, foretell his coming and character, in a clear and 
unmistakeable manner, then I shall cogfess that the eviden- 
ces of Christianity are not all based on ignorance and super- 
stision. We find that the Evangelists, in their biography 
of Jesus, frequently, in mentioning some trifling incident, add 
that this event occurred “that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken” by some Old.Testament prophet, but when we 
come to refer to the writings of the latter, we find no pro- 
phecy whatever. When the Evangelist discovered that a 
sentence of his biography bore a resemblance to a sentence 
in the Old Testament, it appears that he added ‘‘ that it 
might be fulfilled.” The Jewish pedantry and veneration 
for their old books was so great that they might be influ- 
enced by such arguments, which, if they were not part of 
the ‘‘ Word of God,” would be beneath notice now. We 
ii take a glance at the more important of these predic- 
ions :— 

_ Matthew says (7. 23) “ Now all this was done that it 
might be fu!filled, which was spoken of the Lord, by the 
prophet, saying, behold a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emman- 
uel, which being interpreted is God with us.” The reference 
is undoubtedly to Isaiah ( VII. 14), “‘ Therefore the Lord 
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himself shall give you a sign : behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” There 
does appear to be a coincidence there, which, if we admit 
that Jesus was born of a virgin, is very singular, to say the 
least. But let us see what Isaiah says in continuation of 
the above extract: ‘ Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. For, 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the lund that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her kings.” What reference has that to Jesus? We 
find on examination that Jehovah addressed this language, 
promising a sign to King Ahaz, when the latter was ex- 
pecting an attack from the united forces of the kings of 
Syria and Samaria. The Lord promised that before a child 
soon to be born should grow to boyhood, these two kings 
should be overthrown. The child was apparently a son of 
the prophet, for elsewhere ( V/IZ. 3, 4) he says that he had 
a child, by a prophetess, and Jehovah again promises that 
before the child shall be able to pronounce the word “ father” 
Samaria and Syria should be spoiled by the Assyrian king. 
Thus, the first of the boasted prophecies, instead of furnish- 
ing evidence of Christ’s mission, proves that the inspiratipn 
of Matthew did not extend to giving a common-sense inter- 
pretation to the Old Testament. 

The second appeal to a Messianic prediction (Mat. 
ff. 6) refers to a “ruler in Israel” who should come out 
of Bethlehem, as foretold by Micah (V. 2), but the He- 
brew prophet says that this ruler should deliver “ us from 
the Axsyrians.” Jesus was neither a ruler in Israel nor a 
conqueror of the Assyrians. 

Matthew (ZZ. 15) finds this third big tramp in Hosea 
(XI. 1), who says, ‘‘When Jsrael was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” It might be 
a question whether the writer of Matthew could possibly 
have claimed this as a prophecy of Christ, under the delu- 
sions of superstitious ignorance, free from any consciousness 
or suspicion of fraud. Hosea is plainly speaking of the 
Jewish nation alone. Strauss says ‘‘ Not a little courage 
was necessary to apply the first part of that sentence to the 
Jews under Moses, and the latter part to Jesus, but Mat- 
thew did it.” 
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Matthew (JT. 17), says that Jeremiah (XXXJ. 15) in 
speaking of ‘“‘ Rachel weeping for her children”, foretold 
the weeping of the women of Judea for their children mas- 
sacred by Herod. The Hebrew priest writes of the sorrows 
of his people in the Babylonian captivity. He says that 
Jehovah shall gather Israel (v. 10), and promises that the 
children for whom Rachel (the personification of the Jewish 
nationality) wept, should “‘come again from the land of 
the enemy” (v. 16). 

Matthew says (7. 23) that Christ was a Nazarene, in 
accordance with propbecy. There is no parallel passage 
in the Bible. In Judges ( XIII. 7), it is said that Samson 
“shall be a Nazarite to God”, but there is no perceptible 
connection between Christ and Samson, so far as such a 
prophecy is. concerned. 

Matthew (JJ. 2) says, ‘‘For this (John the Baptist] 
is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying, 
‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’” This passage 
is found in Isaiah (XL. 3),-but there is nothing to mark 
the sentence as peculiarly applicable to any one person, and 
it might as well be applied to any prophet, or foreruuner, 
of a pretended Messiah, as to John the Baptist. The 
writer of Jsazah meant evidently to ‘‘ give a joyful exhorta- 
tion to the Jews on their return from captivity.” 

Matthew says { VIII. 16, 17), that Jesus healed the 
sick and expelled devils, ‘that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken’ by Esaias the prophet, saying, ‘Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sickness’” Isaiah says 
(LIT. 4), ‘Hereby he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted” This chapter LIII. of Isaiah is held 
by the Christians to contain the most remarkable and con- 
vincing prophecy in the Bible—a complete description of 
Jesus. I shall insert the whole chapter here. - 


“Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed? For he shall grow up before him as a tender 
lant, and as a root out of a dry ground : he hath no form nor come- 
iness : and when we see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him. He is despised and rejected by men : a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
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him : he was despised and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him: and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we, like sheep, have gone astray : we have turned every one to 
his own way : and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth : 
he’is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep, before her 
shearers, is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He was taken from 
prison and from judgment : and who shall declare his generation ? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living : for the trangressions 
of my le was he stricken. And he made his grave with the 
wicked and with the rich in his death: because he had done no vio- 
lence neither was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him: he hath put him to grief: when thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin, he shall sce his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He 
shall see the travail in his soul and shall be satisfied; by his knowl- 
edge shall my righteous servant justify many: for he shall bear 
their iniquities. Therefore. will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong: because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death : and he was numbered with 
the trans ors: and he bare the sin of many and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors.” 

This chapter of Jsazah was considered prophetic by the 
Jews before the time of Jesus, and that it bears some re- 
semblance to the history of the Galilean Messiah, as told 
by the evangelists, is not to be denied. But before and 
after this chapter, the Hebrew prophet speaks of Jacob or 
Israel, and it is reasonable to suppose, if the context wil! 
admit the supposition, that his subject is the same in’ all 
these chapters, and that he would not change from Jacob 
to Jesus and from Jesus to Jacob, without some:clear inti- 
mation. The prophetic strain begins at chapter XLV. 
and continues to chapter ZVJI. Most of the interme- 
diate chapters in the English Bible have headings which 
speak of ‘‘ Christ” as the subject of the prophecy, but these 
headings are modern additions. Now, all these prophetic 
chapters should be considered together. In chapter XZIX. 
verse 3, the prophet says ‘‘Thou art my servant, O Israel, 
in whom I will be glorified”: “kings shalb be thy nursing 
fathers” (v. 23) ‘‘ and I will feed them that oppress thee 
with their own flesh, and they shall be drunken with their 
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own blood” (verse 26). Jehovah says unto Zion ‘ Thou 
art my people” (LJ. 16), “thou hast drunken the dregs of 
the cup of trembling and wrung them out” (v.17) and 
“ behold, I have taken out of thy hand the cup of trembling, 
even the dregs of the cup of my fury: thou shalt no more 
drink it again: Bat I will put it into the hand of them 
that afflict thee” (v. 22, 23) ; ‘‘put on thy beantifal gar- 
ments, O Jerusalem, the holy city ; for henceforth, there 
shall no more come into thee the uncircumcised and the un- 
clean” (LJZ. 1): “ my people went down into Egypt afore- 
time to sojourn there, and the Assyrian oppressed them 
without cause” (v. 4); “the Lord hath comforted his 
people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem” (rv. 9): the burnt- 
offerings and the sacrifices of the stranger ‘‘shall be accepted 
upon mine altar” (ZVI. 7): and soforth. The whole con- 
text shows that Israel is the subject whose woes in many 
captivities have made him meek and humble like a bruised 
reed ; whom the Jehovah would not desert, but would again 
elevate him to high honor. There is no part of the prophecy 
which is not quite as applicable to Israel as to Jesus, and 
many passages are entirely inapplicable to the latter. The 
applicability of all these Old Testament passages to Jesus, 
depends also, to some extent, upon the question whether 
the “ throne” which was to remain in the family of David 
forever was that of a temporal and earthly kingdom, or of 
@ spiritual and celestial dominion. We shall see in a sub- 
sequent section (§ 99) that it should be temporal ;: and this 
fact established, the prophecies of Jesus are quashed. 


“ But though he had done so many miracles before him, yet they 
believed not on him ; that the saying of Esaias, the prophet, might 
be fulfilled, which he spake ‘ Lord who hath believed our report ? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?’ ‘I'here- 
fore, they could not believe, because that Esaias said again ‘ He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts, that they should 

‘not see with their eyes, nor understand with their heart.’” John 
XII. 37-40. 

“ And he Y ehovah] said [to me, Isaiah] ‘ Go and tell this peo- 
ple [the Jews] ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not: and see ye 
indeed, but perceive not.’ « »* «* Then I said ‘ Lord how 
long ’? And he said ‘ Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 
an 
Is. 


the houses without man, and the land be utterly desolate.’ ” 
VI. 8-13. 
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There is not a word in that chapter of Jsazah hinting a 
prophecy of the Messiah. The whole context indicates a 
reference to his own times, or to those of the Babylonian 
captivity. Besides, the idea that Jehovah would prevent 
men from believing his truth for the sake of having a 
prophecy fulfilled, is not quite consonant with our notions 
of what divine justice and mercy should be. 

Matthew represents the devil in the scene of the temp- 
tation as requesting Jesus to cast himself off the pinnacle 
of the temple ;—‘ If thou be the son of God, cast thyself 
down : for it is written ‘ He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone’ 
(Mat. IV. 6. 7). There is nothing in the Psalm from 
which Satan quoted (XCJ. 11. 12) to show that it made 
reference to any especial person ; but Jesus admitted by 
his reply to Satan that the interpretation of the passage, as 
a prophecy of him, was correct. The Psalmist spoke of the 
pious man, who abides “ under the shadow of the Almighty”, 
and whom He shall protect from evil. The idea of the 
devil’s appealing to prophecy is not more absurd than that 
of finding a prophecy of Jesus in this passage. 

Bishop Horne, who was too devout to question the ex- 
istence of a prophetic meaning in the Old Testament 
passages, referred to by the Evangelists as predictions of 
Jesus, too sensible not to see that those passages had other 
meanings, and too honest not to confess it, writes in the fol- 
lowing ingenuous manner. of some of the New Testament 
appeals to prophecies of Jesus in the Psalms : 

‘Tire second Psalm presents itself, to all appearance, 
as al inauguration hymn composed by David, the anointed 
of Jehovah, when by him, crowned with victory, and placed 
triumphant on the sacred hill of Zion. But let us turn to 
the Acts (IJV. 25), and there we find the apostles declaring 
the Psalm to be descriptive [prophetic] of the exaltation 
of Jesus Christ, and of the opposition raised against his 
Gospel, both by Jew and Gentile. 

“In the eighth Psalm, we may imagine the writer to be 
setting forth the preéminence of man in general above the 
rest of the creation: but by Hebrews (II. 6) we learn that 
the supremacy conferred on the second Adam, the man 


Ca 
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Christ Jesus, over all things in heaven and earth, is the sub- 
ject there treated of. 

“St. Peter stands up (Acs JI. 25) and preaches the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the latter part of the six- 
teenth Psalm: and lo, three thousand souls are converted 
by the sermon. [The sermon of Peter is given entire in 
the Acs, and we have the alleged prophecy in the Psalms 
entire as they had it to whom Peter preached ; but if that 

on and that prophecy make any converts now-a-days, 
it Will be, as Brougham says of the effect of Addison’s 
defense of Christianity in a case known to him, just the op- 
posite of that intended. The whole amount of the said 
prophecy is that the Lord will not leave the Psalmist’s 
‘soul in hell”, nor suffer his ‘‘ holy one to see corruption” 
There is no reference to Jesus: and if there had been, 
there could have been no fulfilment, unless it were shown 
that he had risen from the dead ; and Peter does not en- 
deavor to show this in his sermon. Any one who believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus, must have been a Christian 
without any farther conversion : he who did not believe it, 
would not, after having lived in Jerusalem during the whole 
ministry of Christ, have been converted by the pedantic 
assumptions of Peter}. 

“Of the eighteenth Psalm, we are told in the course ot 
the sacred history (2. S. XXJZ.), that ‘David spake unto 
the Lord the words of this song, in the day that the Lord 
had delivered him out of the hands of his enemies, and out 
of the hand of Saul ;’ yet in Romans (XV: 9), the ninth 
verse of that Psalm, is adduced as proof that the Gentiles 
should glorify God for his mercy in Christ Jesus: ‘ As it 
is written, ‘ For this cause I will confess to thee among the 
Gentiles and sing unto thy name.’ 

“In the nineteenth Psalm, David seems to be speaking 
of the material heavens and their operations only, when he 
says ‘Their sound is gone forth unto all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the world.’ But St. Paul 
(Rom. X. 18), quotes the passage to show that [this was & 
prophecy and had been fulfilled in the fact that] the Gos- 
pel had been universally published by the Apostles. 

“Jesus appropriated the twenty-second Psalm to him- 
self by beginning it in the midst of his sufferings on the 
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cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
and the words of the eighth verse were actually used by the 
chief priests, when they reviled him, ‘ He trusted in God,’ 
&c., Mat. XX VII. 43. 

‘‘When David says, in the fortieth Psalm, ‘ Sacrifice 
and offering thou didst not desire ; sol am come to do thy 
will :’ we might suppose him only to declare in his own per- 
son that obedience is better than sacrifice; but from 
Hebrews ( X. 5), we learn that the Messiah speaks, in that 
place, of bis advent in the flesh to abolish the legal sadri- 
fices, and to do away with sin, by the oblation, once for all. 

“That tender and pathetic complaint in the forty-first 
Psalm,—‘ Mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me’—undoubtedly might be, and probably was, originally 
uttered by David, upon the revolt of his old friend and 
counsellor, Ahithophel, to the party of his rebellious son 
Absalom. But we are certain, from John ( XIII. 18), that 
this Scripture was fulfilled when Christ was betrayed by his 
apostate disciple : ‘I speak not of you all; I know whom 
I have chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, ‘ He 
that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me.’ 

“The sixty-eighth Psalm, though apparently conversant 
about Israelitish victories, the translation of the Ark to 
Zion, and the services of the Tabernacle ; yet does, under 
those figures, treat of Christ’s resurrection ; his going up 
on high, leading captivity captive, pouring out the gifts of 
the spirit, erecting his Church in the world, and enlarging 
it by the accession of the nations to the faith ; as will be 
evident to any one who considers the force and consequence 
of the apostle’s citation from it (Eph. IV. 1, 8) ; ‘unto 
every one of us is given grace according to the measure of 
the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith when he ascended 
up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 


en. . 

“St. Matthew (XJZ 35), informing us that Jesus spake 
to the maltitude in parables, gives it as one [the only] 
reason why he did so, ‘ That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet (Ps. DXXIII. 2), ‘I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the foundation of 
the world.’” Adam Clarke says that many of these quota- 
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tions from the Old Testament “ are accommodated” to the 
New Testament story, ‘“‘ their own historical meaning being 
different, may be innocently credited ; but let it always be 
remembered, that these accommodations are made by the 
same Spirit by which the Psalms were originally given ; that 
this Spirit has a rigbt to extend its own meaning, and to 
adapt his own words to subjects, transactions, and times, to 
which, from similarity of circumstances, they may be appli- 
cable. Many passages of the Old Testament seem to be 
thus quoted [as predictions] in thegffew. And, often, the 
words a little alfered, and the meaning extended, to make 
them suitable to existing circumstances” [the later fables |. 

It appears to me that Dr. Clarke, in this defense of those 
passages in which the Evangelists appear, to our corrupt 
reason, to place an arbitrary and absurd meaning upon por- 
tions of the Old Testament, does not take so strong a posi- 
tion as he might. For by this mode of reasoning, it is re 
quired that the student should believe beforehand that Je- 
hovah wrote both the Old and New Testament, whereas 
some persons might seek for proof of such a theory and in 
the search might stumble on those very alleged prophecies, 
- and thereby be led to doubt. Besides, by his method of 
defense, Mohammed and Jo Smith might be proved to be 
the Messiah just as well as Jesus. The only proper 
and safe position for a friend of the Bible to take is, that 
God made common sense, and is the absolute proprietor of 
it ; and, since he has a right to do what he will with his 
own, he might permit his inspired prophets and evangelists 
to dispense with the use of it, whenever they saw fit, and 
no man could, have any right to complain. 

The errors of the New Testament writers in the allusions 
to the alleged prophecies, are so evident, that the Church 
has been sorely troubled to get over them. About a century 
sgo, Whiston, an ardent believer, and the successor of Sir 
Isaac Newton in his mathematical professorship, published 
a book to prove that the Jews, during the early ages of the 
Christian Church, had fraudulently altered the passages of 
the Old Testament referred to as prophecies of Christ, by 
the Evangelists. The skeptics replied, that if such were 
the fact, the Old Testament was not reliable on any point. 
Whistou’s theory was widely received as correct, until a 
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comparison of all the ancient copies of the Jewish Scriptures 
showed them to be all alike in the alleged predictions. 
Another theory was that the Old Testament passages re- 
ferred to had two meanings—one historical and the other 
prophetic. This appears to have been the mode in which 
Dr. Arnold sought to escape from the difficulties of the 
case. He says ‘“‘ We find, throughout the New Testament, 
references made to various passages in the Old Testament 
which are alleged as prophetic of Christ, or of some partic- 
ulars of the Christigan@ispensation. Now, if we turn to the 
context of these passagés, and so endeavor to discover their 
meaning, according to the only sound principles of interpre- 
tation, it will often appear that they do not relate to the 
Messiah, or to Christian times, but are either expressions 
of religious affections generally, such as sabmission, love, 
hope, etc., or else refer to some particular circumstances in 
the life and condition of the writer, or of the Jewish nation, 
and do not at all show that any thing more remote, or any 
events of a more universal and spiritual character were 
designed to be prophesied.” And again he says ‘ Every 
prophecy, as uttered by man (that is by an intelligent, and 
not & mere mechanical instrument), and at the same time 
as inspired by God, must, as far as appears, have a double 
sense ; one, the sense entertained by the human mind of the 
writer ; the other, the sense infused into it by God. x «x 
We may even suppose the prophet to be totally ignorant of 
the divine meaning of his words, and to intend to express a 
meaning: of his own quite unlike God’s meaning.” It is an 
evidence that Biblical prophecy has got into a very tight 
place, when the most learned and able defenders of it begin 
to admit that the prophets did not know their own mean- 
ing. If Isaiah did not know his own meaning, what security 
have we that any body else did, or does? Palfrey meets 
the difficulty boldly, confesses that ‘‘the New Testament 
writers did sometimes [!] interpret the Old Testament er- 
roneously,” and makes the judicious observation that 
“the theory of a double sense” is ‘justly liable to the 
charge of violating all the principles of language, and being 
in fact the theory of no definite sense whatever.” 

The Christians cannot lay “their finger * on a single 
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Old Testament prediction clearly referring to Jesus Christ, 
intended by the utterer of it to relate to him, prefiguring 
his character and career, and manifestly fulfilled in his ap- 
pearance on earth. This they cannot do. Most of the 
passages usually addaced as complying with these condi- 
tions, referred, and were clearly intended to refer, to eminent 
individuals in Israelitish history : many are not prophecies 
at all. The Messiah, the anointed deliverer, expected by 
the Jews, hoped for and called for by their poets and proph- 
ets, was of a character so different and a career so op- 
posite, to those of the meek, lowly, long-saffering Jesus, 
that the passages describing the one never conld have been 
applied to the other without a perversion of ingenuity, and 
a disloyal treatment of their obvious signification, which, 
if employed in any other field than that of theology, would 
have met with the prompt discredit and derision they de- 
serve. This disingenuousness is obvious in one point es- 
pecially : the Messianic prophecies are interpreted /zterally 
or figuratively, as may best suit their adaptation to the re- 
ceived history of Jesus. Thus that ‘the wolf shall lie 
down with the lamb, and the lion eat grass like an ox’, is 
‘aken figuratively : that ‘the Messiah shonld ride into 
Jerusalem’ [on two asses] is taken literally.” 

There are a great many clear predictions in the Old 
Testament, of a royal Messiah, of which the Evangelists 
make no mention. They attach great importance to the 
prediction that the Messiah was to be of the house of David, 
_ and they endeavor to show that, in this respect, Jesus ful- 
filled the prophecy. But they fail entirely in this endeavor. 
They show the genealogy of Joseph, none of whose blood 
ran in veins of the Galilean reformer. The Davidical blood 
of Joseph is frequently asserted—that of Mary never. The 
angel said to Joseph, ‘thou son of David” (Mat. I. 20): 
and Luke says Jesus was born of ‘a virgin, espoused to 
& man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David” 
(Luke I 27). This language implies that Mary was not 
of the house of David. All the repeated assertions about 
the royal blood of Joseph are not only without interest 8 
concerns Jesus, but they are really absard—mere nonsense 
—Impertinent stuff. 

§ 97. The eighth chapter of Daniel is reputed to con- 
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tain some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Bible. 
Hennell says, it gives, ‘‘ an account of a vision of a ram 
with two horns, which was smitten by a hegoat having a 
notable horn between his eyes, which horn being broken, 
four other notable horns came up toward the four winds of 
heaven. The chapter itself informs us that by this was 
meant the conquest of the kings or kingdoms of Media and 
Persia, by the king of Grecia; the first great horn being 
the first king, viz.: Alexander the Great, and the four 
notable horns after him, four kingdoms, which shall stand 
up out of the nation, but not in his power, 2. ¢., plainly the 
four Macedonian monarchies of Thrace, Macedon, Syria, 
and Egypt. So far this vision is clear, and commentators 
agree. But Daniel sees coming out of the four notable 
horns a little horn, which plays a very conspicuous part, 
and to determine who the little horn is, forms the great 
- problem of the book of Daniel. Josephus understood it to 
mean Antiochus Epiphanes ; according to Jerome, it was 
Antiochus as a type of Anti-Christ. Sir Isaac Newton 
thought it- meant the Romans. Bishop Newton thought 
it meant first the Romans and afterwards the popes.” 
Many biblical critics, including Arnold and Neander, be- 
lieve that a portion of the book was written after the time 
of Alexander. 

§ 98. The only book in the Bible making pretensions 
to be purely prophetic, is Revelatzons, and it is the most 
obscure portion of the Sacred Scripture. No interpreta- 
tion has ever been offered that could find acceptation among 
any large portion of the Christian church. Nearly every 
prominent commentator on the Bible has had his own 
theory of the meaning of the Apocalypse, and these theories 
have been in many cases most inconsistent with each other. 
Alexander says that the book is ‘‘ deeply mysterious ”,— 
that is to say, nobody knows what it means. Milman can- 
didly confesses ‘‘it is to be feared that a history of the 
interpretation of the Apocalypse would not give a very favor- 
able view either of the wisdom or of the charity of the 
successive ages of Christianity.” Sir Isaac Newton, a very 
devout Christian, acknowledges that there are no true proph- 
ecies in the Bible, when he says, ‘‘God gave these 
{ Revelations] and the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
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not to satisfy men’s curiosity by enabling them to foreknow 
things, but, that after they were fulfilled, they might be in- 
terpreted by the event; and His prescience,- not that of 
the interpreter, be then manifested thereby to the world.” 
Sir Isaac thus admits that the biblical prophecies furnish 
no evidence of the truth of the Scriptures or of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus: for a prophecy, which does not enable 
men ‘‘to foreknow things” but which is to be interpreted 
by ‘‘ the event” is a pitiful affair, in no way superior to the 
predictions of the heathen oracles. 

§ 99. The Bible contains many false propheces. Many 
of its predictions never were, and never can be falfilled. 
If this fact be established, we must refuse to receive the 
Bible as a divine revelation: for such a revelation never 
could contain false prophecies. 

One of the most glaring of these false prophecies, is 
that of the perpetuity of the temporal throne of Israel in 
the family of David. Proof that such a prophecy is con- - 
tained and frequently repeated in the Old Testament, will 
not only show the fallibility of the book, but will also 
show the falsehood of the claim of the Apostles and 
the Evangelists, that Jesus was the Messiah, and that 
this prophecy was fulfilled by the perpetuity of his church. 
Luke (If. 32, 33) and Peter (Acts II. 30) assert that the 
throne, which was to remain in the family of David forever, 
was a spiritual throne, and that Christ, as the head of the 
Church, will occupy that throne to all eternity, and thus 
fulfil the prophecy. Let us see whether the Old Testa- 
ment texts will permit us to understand the prophecy as 
meaning a spiritual throne. 


“ He eelomen) shall build me [Jehovah] an house, and I will 
establish his throne forever.” 1 Ch, XVII. 12. 

“ T will settle him in mine house and in mine kingdom forever : 
aud his throne shall be established for evermore.” 1 Ch. XVII. 14. 

“The Lord God of Israel chose me [David] before all the house 
of my father to be king over Israel forever.” I Ch. XXVIIT 4. 

“Once I have sworn by my holiness, that I will not die unto 
David. His seed shall endure forever, and his throne as the sun be- 
fore me.” Ps. DXXXIX. 35. 36. 

“ Therefore, now, Lord God of Israel, keep with thy servant 
David, my father, that thou promisedst him, saying ‘ There shall 
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not fail thee a man in my sight to sit on the throne of Israel.’” 
1 K. VIII. 25. ° : from him [Sol 1 asl 

“My mercy shall not depart away from him [Solomon] as 
took it away from Saul, whom I put away before thee Ulaabel 
And thy house, and thy kingdom shall be established forever.” 
2 S. VII. 14-16. 


Several pages of such stuff might be quoted ; but it is 
enough. The “‘ kingdom ”, the “ throne, the ‘‘ house ”, the 
‘‘ seed ” of David should be established, and he should never 
want a ‘‘man” to represent his family ; his descendants 
should be kings ‘‘ over Israel” forever. These passages 
spoken by inspiration, concerning a usurping monarch and 
his son and successor, could not be understood otherwise 
than as promising the temporal throne of that nation to 
their descendants forever: and there is: nothing in these 
passages, or in any other, to imply the promise of any other 
than a temporal throne. And yet, the Christian priests 
have been so disingenuous and shameless as to assert for 
eighteen centuries that the Old Testament writers meant by 
these passages to prophesy the eternal dominion, not of 
David’s mortal descendants over the nation of Jews, but of 
Jesus Christ over the universal church. In the verse last 
quoted, we see that Jehovah would not withdraw his mercy 
from the house of David, as he withdrew it from Saul, who 
was dethroned. The unmistakeable meaning of this passage 
is that David’s sons should hold that temporal throne for- 
ever. That the ancient Jews understood these texts to 
foretell the perpetuity of the temporal throne, is a notorious 
fact : and accordingly, they expected the Messiah to be a 
temporal ruler. We find this interpretation given in the 
Old Testament itself, with evident approval, as the correct 
one. When the ten tribes, four-fifths of the nation, revolted, 
and chose Jeroboam for their king, Abijah, the grandson of 
Solomon, appealed to the rebellious Israelites to return to 
their obedience, because “the Lord God of Israel gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David forever, even to David, and 
to his sons” (2 Ch. XIII. 5). Again, at a later day, 
when Athaliah usurped the throne, Jehoiada, the high 
priest, a person mentioned with great respect by the sacred 
record, headed a revolt against her, and established Joash, 

ve legitimate Davidical heir of the throne, in his hereditary 
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rights. In organizing the revolt, Jehoiada delivered a 
speech to his friends, declaring ‘‘ Behold, the king’s son 
shall reign, as the Lord hath said of the sons of David” 
(2 Ch. XXIII. 3). Again, we read that Jehoram, the 
descendant of David and king of Judah, was very wicked 
and idolatrous, and Jehovah was greatly incensed against 
him. “ Howbeit the Lord would not destroy the house of 
David, because of the covenaat that he had made with 
David” (2 Ch. XXI. 7): that is, he would permit the 
Davidical dynasty to retain the throne, but it was only on 
account of his promise to their ancestor. 

I have already shown that the prophets foretold the per- 
petuity of the Mosaic law, with all its rites (§ 67): and 
while this law should continue in force, there was no room 
for such a Messiah as Jesus proved to be. When we turn 
to the true Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, we 
find that the Messiah was evidently to be a temporal king, 
Jerusalem should recover its glory, the worship in the tem- 
ple sbould be reéstablished in its former splendor, and the 
Levites should continue their ministrations. Thus, Zecha- 
riah says ( XZJ. 16) ‘And it shall come to pass that every 
one that is left of all the nations which came against Jeru- 
salem, shall even go up, from year to year, to worship the 
King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the Feast of the 
Tabernacles.” Consider also the following from Jeremiah : 

“* Behold, the days will come ’, saith the Lord, ‘ that I will per- 
form that good thing which I have promised unto the house of 
Israel, and to the house of Judah. In those days, and at that time, 
will I cause the branch of righteousness [the Messiah] to grow up 
unto David: and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the 
land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall 
dwell safely: and this is the name wherewith she shall be called, 
‘The Lord our Righteousness ’. ‘ For thus’, saith the Lord, ‘ David 
shall never want a man to sit upon the throne of the house or 
Israel : neither shall the priests, the Levites want a man before me 
to offer burnt-offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and do sacrifices 
continually. « « « Thus, saith the Lord, if ye can break my 
covenant of the day, and my covenant of the night, and that there 
should not be day and night in their season; then may also my 
covenant be broken with David my servant, that he should not 
have a son to reign upon his throne, and with the Levites, my 
priests, be ministers.’” Jer. XXXIII. 14-18. 20. 21. 

“I will make them [the two nations of Judah and Israel] one 
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nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel ; and’ one king shall 
be king over them all; and they shall no more be two nations. 

* %* »* 80 shall they be my people, and I will be their God. 
And David, my servant, shall be king over them; and they all 
shall have one shepherd: and they shall also walk in my judgments, 
and observe my statutes and do them. And they shall dwell in the 
land that I have given unto Jacob, my servant, wherein your fathers 
have dwelt, and they shall dwell therein, even they and their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children forever : and my servant, David, 
shall be their prince forever. Moreover, I will make a covenant of 
peace with them; it shall be an everlasting covenant with them : 
and I will place them and multiply them, and will set my sanctuary 
in the midst of them forevermore.”. Ezek. XXXVII. 22-26. 


“ Tt is trifling” says F. W. Newman ‘“‘to pretend that 
the land promised to Jacob and in which the old Jews 
dwelt, was a spiritual, and net the Hiteral Palestine ; and 
therefore it is impossible to make out that Jesns has ful- 
filled any part of this representation. The description that 
follows [in Ezektel XL, etc.] of the new city and temple. 
with the sacrifices offered ‘ by the priests, the Levites, of 
the seed of Zadok,’ and the gate of the sanctuary for the 
prince [XZIV. 3] and his elaborate account of the borders 
of the land (XZVIIL. 13-23) place the earnestness of 
Fzekiel’s literalism in still clearer ight.” 

‘Tt * has never been shown that there is, in the whole 
of the Old Testament, one single sentence that in the plain 
aud natural sense of the words, foretells the birth, life or 
death of Jesnsof Nazareth. If the seriptures have seventy- 
two senses, as one of the Rabbins declares, or if it foretells 
whatever comes to pass, as Augustine says, and means all 
it can be made to mean, as many modern seem to think, 
why predictions and types of Jesus may be found in the 
first chapter of Geneses, in Noah and Abraham, aud Sam- 
son, as well as in Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, the Odes of Ho- 
race, and the story of the Trihemerine Hercules. 

‘The Messianic expectations and prophecies seem to 
have originated in this way ; after the happy and success- 
ful periods of David and Solomon, the kingdom was divided 
into Judah and Israel, the two tribes and the ten, and the 
national prosperity declined. Pious men hoped for better 
times ; they naturally connected these hopes with a per- 
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sonal deliverer,—a descendant of David their most popn- 
lar king. The deliverer would unite the two kingdoms 
under the old form. A poetic fancy endowed him with 
wonderful powers, made him a model of goodness. Differ- 
ent poets arrayed their expected hero in imaginary drapery 
to suit their own conceptions. Malachi gives him a fore- 
runner. The Jews were the devoutest of nations ; the popr- 
lar deliverer must bea religious man. They were full of 
pious faith ; so the darker the present, the brighter shone 
the Pharos of Hope in the future. Sometimes this deliverer 
was called the Messiah ; this term is not common in the 
Old Testament, however, but is sometimes applied to Cyrus 
by the Pseudo—Isaiah. 

‘These hopes and predictions of a deliverer, involved 
- Inany important thiugs—a retinion of the divided tribes—a 
return of the exile—the triumph and extension of the king- 
dom of Israel—its eternal duration and perfect happiness. 
Idolatry was to be rooted out; the nations improved in morals 
and religion: Truth and Righteousness were to reign ; 
Jehovah was to be reconciled with his people ; all of them 
were to be taught of God: and other nations were to come 
up to Jerusalem and be blessed. But the Mosaic law was 
to be eternal: the old ritual-war to last forever: Jerusa- 
lem was to be the capital of the Messianic kingdom, and 
the Jewish nation to be reéstablished in greater pomp than 
in the times of David. Are these predictions of Jesus of 
Nazareth? He was not the Messiah of Jewish expectation 
—of the prophets foretelling. The farthest from it pos- . 
sible. The predictions demanded a political and visible 
kingdom in Palestine, with Jerusalem for its capital, and 
the old law for its ritual. The kingdom of Jesus is not of 
this world. The ten tribes—have they come back to the 
home of their fathers? They have perished and are swal- 
lowed up in the tide of the nations, no one knowing the 
place of their burial. The kingdom of the two tribes soon 
went to the graund. These are notorious facts. The 
Jews are right when they say their predicted Messiah 
has not come. Does the Old Testament foretell a suffer- 
ing savior, his kingdom not of this world—crucified— 
raised from the dead? The idea is foreign to the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” | 
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The most notable prophecy of the New Testament is 
that of the second coming of Christ, before the end 
of the generation in which the apostles lived. The predic- 
tion is as clear as language can make it ; it was published 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, James, and 
Jude ; and is referred to in more than a score of texts : 


“ Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory, and he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they ehall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other. * * Verily, I say unto you, this 

eneration shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” Jesus in 
atthew, XXIV. 30, 31, 34. 

“ Verily, I tl unto you there be somestanding here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom.” Jesus in Mat., XVI. 28. 

“ The stars of heaven shall fall and the powers that are in heav- 
en shall be shaken, and then shall they see the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory. * * Verily, I say 
unto you, that this generation shall not pass till all these things be 
done.” Jesus in Mark, X. 25-30. 

“ Know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily, 
I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away till all be falfil 
ed.” Jesus in Luke, XXI. 31, 32. 

“Tf I will that he [J Onn tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” Jesus in John, XXJI. 22. 

“This we say unto you by the word of the Lord that we, which 
are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shail descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we, 
which are alive and remain, shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Son in the air: and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
1. Thess. VI. 15-18. 

“ Now all these things happened unto them for examples ; and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” 1. Cor. X. 11. 

“The Lord is at hand.” Philip, IV. 5. 

“The coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” James, V. 8 

“Little children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Antichrists : where- 
by we know that it is the last time.” 1. John, IL. 18. 

“ The end of all things is at hand.” 1. Pet. IV. 7, 
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These quotations justify me in saying that Christ’s pre- 
diction of his second advent in the time of the apos- 
ties is as clear as language can make it ; and the meaning of 
these passages is not contradicted, or qualified in any notewor- 
thy respect, by any other texts inthe New Testament. The 
eathor of the second epistle of Peter (III. 3-13), who wrote 
sta later date, refers to the scoffers, who asked why this 
prediction was not fulfilled :-—‘‘ Where is the promise of 
his coming?” And he goes on to say, “ But beloved be 
not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” It 
was left for Gibbon to add—‘ The revolution of eighteen 
centuries has instructed us not to press too closely the mys- 
terious language of prophecy and revelation.” 

We will not now turn to the minor abortions of inspired 
prophecy. 

“J [Jehovah] will give to thee aera and to thy seed after 
thee the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for 
an everlasting possession.” Gen. XVII. 8, XIII. 15. 

“The Lord God of Israel hath given rest unto his people that 
they may dwell in Jerusalem forever.” 1 Ch. XXIII. 25. 

“The Lord hath chosen Zion ; he hath desired it for his habita- 
tion. This is my rest forever.” Ps. CXXXII. 14. 

“For now I have chosen and sanctified this house [Solomon's 
Temple], that my name may be there forever ; and mine eyes and 
mine heart shall be there perpetually.” 2. Ch. VII. 16. 

“Them [the Levites] hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark of 
God and to minister unto him forever.” 1. Ch. XV. 2. 

“ Behold, Damascus is taken away from being a city, and it shall 
be a ruinous heap.” Js. XVII. 1. 

“I [Jehovah] will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish ; he 
wipeth it and turneth it upside down.” 2. K. XXI. 13. 

“J [Jehovah] will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and 
desolate, from the tower of Syene even unto the border of Ethio- 
pia. No foot of man shall pass through it, nor foot of beast shall 
pass through it, neither shall it be inhabited forty years. And I 
will make the land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate, and her cities, among the cities that are laid waste, 
shall be desolate forty years; and I will scatter the Egyptians amon 
fae and will disperse them through the countries.” Ezek. X XIX. 

“ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. * 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from gener- 
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ation to generation + + her time is near to come, and her days 
shall not be prolonged.” Is. XII. 19-22. 

“‘ T will also destroy the idols, « + and there shall be nomore 
a prince of the land of Egypt.” Ezek. XXX. 13. 


Babylon was a great city for several centuries after the 
time of Isaiah, and it was an important place in the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. There were princes in Egypt for 
three’ hundred years after the time of Ezekiel, und the 
ancient idol-worship was maintained under the Roman 
dominion. 

“ Ezekiel (XXIZX.) predicted* that Nebuchadnezzar ~ 
should destroy Tyre. The prediction is clear and distinct ; 
the destruction was to be complete and total. ‘ With the 
hoofs of his horses shall he tread down all thy streets ; he 
shall slay thy people by the sword, and thy strong garrison 
shall go down to the ground. x +* I will roake thee like the 
top of arock ; thou shalt be to spread nets upon ; thou 
shalt be built up no more.’ But it was not so, Nebuchadnez- 
zar was obliged to raise the siege after investing the city 
for thirteen years, and go and fight the Egyptians. Then, 
sixteen years after the first oracle, Ezekiel takes back his 
own words, ‘The word of the Lord came unto me ‘ saying 
‘Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar *« x caused his army to 
serve & great service against Tyrus ; every head was made 
bald’ with the chafing of the helmet, ‘every shoulder was 
peeled’ with the pressure of burthens ; yet he had no wages, 
nor his army from Tyrus. « * Therefore, behold, I will 
give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar.”” Tyre was 
a place of importance in the time of the Crusades, 1800 
years after Ezekiel. - 


“Thus saith the Lord coneerning Jehoiakim + + He shall 
be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem” (Jer. XAIF. 18.19.). “Thus saith the 
Lord of Jehoiakim, king of Judah ‘ He shall have none to sit upon 
the throne of David; and his dead body shall be cast out in the 
day to the heat, and in the night to the frost” (Jer. XXXVI. 30). 

“So Jehoiakin slept with his fathers [died in peace, and was 
buried in the royal tombs] : and Jehoiachin, his son, reigned in his 
stead.” 2. K. XXIV. 6. 


Jeremiah, writing the word of the Lord of Hosts, 
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threatened destruction to the Jews who should remain in 
Egypt, whither they had fled at the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. The prophet’s purpose was probably to induce 
them by fright to return to Jerusalem. He said that the 
remvant of Judah, who had set their faces to go into the 
land of Egypt, ‘‘ should all be consumed” by the sword, and 
by famine, and by pestilence, and “none shall escape or 
remain. Therefore” says he ‘‘hear ye the word of the 
Lord, all Judah that dwell in the land of Egypt: behold, 
] have sworn by my great name, saith the Lord, ‘that my 
name shall no‘more be named in the mouth of any man of 
Judah, in all the land of Egypt, saying ‘The Lord God 
liveth’” (Jer, XZIV. 12-14). Yet there were Jews in 
Egypt who adhered to the faith of their fathers as late as 
the Christian era, and still later—the descendants of those 
who went thither at the time of the captivity. 

In the book of Isazah ( XIX.) there is a prophecy, that 
the time should come when the Egyptians should war with 
each other, when five citics of Exypt should speak the lan- 
guage of Canaan, when Jehovah should have an altar in the 
centre of Egypt, when the Egyptians should cry unto 

-him, when he should send them a’Savior, when they 
should sacrifice to him, when the Assyrians should go to 
Egypt and the Egyptians to Assyria and the Egyptians 
should serve with the Assyrians, when Israel should be third 
with Egypt and with Assyria ; ‘‘ Whom the Lord of hosts 
shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt, my people, and Assy- 
ria, the work of my hands, and Israel, mine inheritance.” 
The fulfilment of this prophecy is indefinitely postponed. 

Frequent appeal is made by Christian writers to the 
Hebrew prophecies of the captivity of Israel, and the still 
more remarkable dispersion of that people which, scattered 
as it is, thronghout the world yet preserves its nationality, 
and clings with unexampled pertinacity to its religion. The 
predictions of the dispersion are to be found in numerous 
books; but I shall refer here only to Deuteronomy 
(XXVIII), than which there is, I believe, none more strik- 
ing. Moses says that, “if thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord, thy God,” ‘thou shalt become an aston- 
ishment, a proverb, aud a by-word, among all nations 
whether the Lord shall lead thee :” ‘‘ and the Lord shall 
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scatter thee among all people from the one end of the earth 
even unto the other:” ‘and among these nations shalt 
thou find no ease” etc. (Deut. XXVIII, 15. 31. 64. 65). 
These predictions appear at first sight to have been singu- 
larly fulfilled ; but they are only a few out of a very long 
list, many of which are not fulfilled ; predictions such as that 
“The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and blinduess, 
aud astonishment of heart ”(v. 28) : ‘The Lord shall make | 
the rain of thy land powder and dust ; from heaven it shall 
come down upon thee, until thou be destroyed” (v. 24) 
etc. The prediction of the dispersion is ordinarily inter- 
preted to foretell the present condition of the Jews. But it 
was probably written after the event to mean the dispersion 
of the Jews after their conquest [599 B.C.] by the king of 
Babylon. But whether written before or after that event, 
whether intended to foretell that dispersion, or the present 
one, it lacks the character of a true prophecy, for the want 
of a specification of the time when. It may safely be pre- 
dicted of England that ber metropolis shall be a deserted 
ruin, and her people dispersed to all lands, and the land shall 
be spoiled by foreigners ; but that time will not probably come 
for thousands, perhaps not for tens of thousands of years, 
and until it does come, the friends of the prophecy would 
only have to say that the time for the fulfilment had not 
arrived. That the dispersion predicted was that of the 
Babylonian captivity, is evident from predictions made after 
that event, that the people of Judah should no more be dis- 
persed, that the kingdom and the capital should recover 
their glory, etc. The prophecy of the dispersion of a nation 
would be much more strange now than it was twenty-five 

hundred years ago, when wars in Western Asia frequently 
resulted in the enslavement of a whole people, and their 
deportation to the land of the conquerors. 

“ Thus saith thy Lord, the Lord, and thy God, that pleadest the 
cause of his people, Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the cup 
of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my fury ; thou shalt no 
more drink it again.” Is. LI. 22. 

“ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion! put on thy beau- 
tiful garments. O! Jerusalem, the holy city : for henceforth, there 
rig m0 aah come unto thee the uncircumcised and the unclean.” 


“ And they shall bring all your brethren for our offering unto 
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the Lord, out of all nations upon horses, and in chariots, and in lit- 
ters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts to my holy mountain 
Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the children of Israel bring an offer- 
ing in a clean vessel into the house of the Lord, and I will also take of 
them for priests and for Levites, saith the Lord. For as the new 
heavens and the new earth which I will make, shall remain before 
- saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain.” Is. 
. 20-22. 

“ Also the sons of the stranger, that join themselves to the 
Lord to serve him, and to love the name of the Lord to be his ser- 
vants, every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant, even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my house of prayer: their burnt 
offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine altar: for 
ae rah shall be called an house of prayer for all people” Js. 

. 6. 7. ’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 
The intoxication of credulity is the witness of the spirit. 


§ 100. Believers in the Bible say that they have con- 
clusive proof of the truth of their faith in tRe witness of the 
spirit—a peculiar exhiliration or confidenc€ which they feel 
at times in regard to their religion. That is to say, when 
thinking of Jehovah, they are conscious of a superstitious 
awe, as children are scared when threatened by the nurse 
with the raw-head and bloody-bones ; or they think of go- 
ing to beaven with so much assurance that they enjoy part 
of the pleasure beforehand. Macaulay, in his Review of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, speaking of the peculiar men- 
tal excitement or enthusiasm, known as “the witness of 
the spirit,” says ‘It not unfrequently happens that a tinker 
or cowl-heaver hears a sermon, or falls in with a tract, 
which alarms him about the state of his soul. If he be 
man of excitable nerves and strong imagination, he thinks 
himself given over to the evil power. He doubts whether 
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he has not committed the unpardonable sin. He imputes 
every wild fancy that springs up in his mind to the whisper 
of a fiend. His sleep is broken by dreams of the great 
judgment-seat, the open books, and the unquenchable fire. 

If, in order to escape from these vexing thoughts, he flies 
to amusement or to licentious indulgence, the delusive relief 
only makes his misery darker and more hopeless. At length, 
a turn takes place. He is reconciled to his offended maker. 
To borrow the fine imagery of one who had himself been 
thus tried, he emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires 
and precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous beasts. The sun- 
shine is on his path. He ascends the Delectable Mountains, 
and catches from their summit a distant view of the shining 
city which is the end of his pilgrimage.” And that man 
has the witness of the spirit. Such is the sum and sub 

stance of this weighty evidence, which is confidently ap- 
pealed to in favor of all creeds wherein a heaven and hell 
contribute to raise the hopes and excite the fears of the 
superstitious and the ignorant. This witness of the spirit 
is supposed to be particularly strong with all martyrs ; but. 
if this testimony suffice for proof, all religious creeds, exten- 
sively received, must be true. All have martyrs, each 
equally convinced of the truth of his peculiar creed by the 
witness of his spirit. Locke * says ‘‘ A strong and firm 
persuasion of any proposition relating to religion, for which 
a man hath either no or not sufficient proofs from reason, 

but receives them as truth wrought in the mind by extra- 
ordinary influence coming [supposed to come] immediately 
from God himself, seems to me to be enthusiasm which can 
be no evidence or ground of assurance at all, nor can, hy 
any means, be taken for knowledge. If such groundless 
thoughts as these concerning ordinary matters and not reli- 
gion, possess the mind strongly, we call it raving, and every 
one thinks it a degree of madness ; in religion, men accus- 
tomed to the thoughts of revelation make a greater allow- 
ance to it, though, indeed, it be a more dangerous madness; 
but men are apt to think in religion they may, or ought to. 
quit their reason. I find that the Christians, Mohamme- 
dans, and Brahmins all pretend to this immediate inspira- 

* As quoted in King’s Life of Locke. 
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tion; buat it is certain that contradictions and falsehoods 
cannot come from God ; nor can any one that is of the true 
religion, be assured of anything by a way whereof those of 
a false religion may be and are equally confirmed in theirs. 
For the Turkish Dervishes pretend to revelations, ecstasies, 
visions, raptures, to be transported with the illamination of 
God, etc. The Jangis [Jaunas ?] among the Hindoos talk 
of being illuminated and entirely united to God, as well as 
the most spiritualized Christians. 

“It is to be observed concerning these illaminations, 
that how clear soever they may seem, they carry no knowl- 
edge nor certainty any farther than there are proofs of the 
truth of those things that are discovered by them; and so 
far they are parts of reason, and have the same foundation 
with the other persuasions in a man’s mind, whereof his 
reason judges. If there .be no proofs of them, they pass 
for nothing but mere imaginations of fancy, how clearly 
soever they appear, or acceptable they may be to the mind. 
For it is not the clearness of the fancy, but the evidence of 
the truth of a thing, which makes the certainty. He that 
should pretend to have a clear sight of a Turkish paradise, , 
and of an angel sent to direct him thither, might, perhaps, 
have a very clear imagination of all this; but it altogether 
no more proved that either there were such a place, or that 
an angel had the conduct of him thither, than if he saw all 
this in colors, well drawn by a painter ; these two pictures 
being no more different as to the appearance of anything 
resembled by them, than that one is a fleeting draught in 
the imagination, the other a lasting one on a sensible 
body.” 

That kind of religious conviction, which is called the 
witness of the spirit, is far more abundant among the 
Mohammedans, and many heathen sects, than among the 
Christians. The power of this testimony to the truth of a 
religion depends upon the enthusiastic disposition of the 
individual and his ignorance of the evidence against his 
creed. Several centuries ago, the witness of the spirit was 
felt in nearly every Christian family, but the progress of 
enlightenment and skepticism has been so great, that the 
reason has been set comparatively free, and a philosophical 
indifference has taken the place of the fervent faith of the 
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earlicr ages. F. W. Newman relates in his Phases of 
Faith, that in Aleppo, whither he had gone as a Christian 
niissionary, a Mohammedan carpenter spoke to him as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ I will tell you, sir, how the case stands. God has 
given you English a great many good gifts. You make fine 
ships and sharp penknives, and good cloth and cottons : 
and you have rich nobles and brave soldiers; and 
you write and print many learned books; all this is of 
God. But there is one thing that God has withheld from 
you, and has revealed to us—aud that is the knowledge of 
the true religion, by which one may be saved.” 

The deep devoutness of many of the Mohammedan 
prayers shows the possession of the witness of the spirit, in 
a very high degree for their form of faith,—the following 
for example : ‘‘O Thou * who beholdest my state, and who 
kuowest that, of necessity, I cannot do otherwise than be 
content with it—Thou from whom there is neither refuge 
nor defense, let not thy power and greatness suffer that he, 
whom Thou protectest, should perish. But if it be thy 
pleasure that he should perish, behold me ready for what- 
ever Thou mayst appoint. Every chastisement which 
cometh from Thee, shall be sweet to me, excepting separa- 
tion from Thee.” Carlyle demands—‘ Will you ever be 
calling heathenism a lie, worthy of damnation, which leads 
its devotee to consecrate all upon its altars, and with a 
wonder, which transcends all your logic, bows before some 
idol of nature while those who with sleepy heads and life- 
less spirits meet in a framed house, and go over a different 
set of forms, are the only elect of God? Clear thy mind 
of cant ! Does not God look at the heart ?” 


* Quoted by the author of an ‘‘ Essay on Intuitive Morals.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


i eter an 

§ 101. Most of the books on the Evidences for Chris- 
tianity, have a chapter occupied with an argument that 
the spread of that religion cannot be accounted for by nat- 
ural causes, and must therefore have been owing to the 
miraculous aid of Providence. The Christians call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the founder of their religion was an 
individual who had no advantages of birth, wealth, learning, 
political power or influential friends: that bis associates 
in the labor of teaching his doctrines were men as ignorant, 
and poor as himself ; that they belonged to a nation which 
was generally despised : and that, yet notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages in their position, within three centuries, 
their doctrine was the established religion of the Roman 
Empire, and is now the religion of all enlightened nations. 
Jn making this argument, the Christians ask our particular 
attention to the manner in which Islamism was propaga- 
ted. Mohammed was 9 wealthy man, and after having 
gained a few converts, he became a military leader, and by 
great ability as a general, made extensive conquests, and 
compelled his subjects to adopt his religion. By these 
means, and by these only, be succeeded in establishing a 
Church, which was once more numerous, though now eas 
so, than the Church of Jesus. Christianity, say they, owes 
nothing to the sword, or to political inflaence ; it has gained 
all its converts by appeals to the reason and the feelings 
of men. . 

Sach is the substance of the argument for the divine 
origin of the Bible, from the spread of its doctrines ; but, 
although much importance was formerly attached to this 
branch of the evidences of Christianity, we shall probably 
’ conclade, on a fair consideration of the facts, that the Bible 
has gained its dominion in the same way as many other 
books claiming to be revelations from heaven. 
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The subjection of all the countries bordering on the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean Sea by Alexander, and the 
subsequent union of the whole known world under the domin- 
ion of the Roman Emperors, had caused a great amount 
of friendly intercourse between peoples which had previous- 
ly always been hostile to each other. It was a necessary 
consequence of this intercourse that old prejudices should 
disappear, and comparatively enlightened and liberal opin- 
ions should gain a footing. The Babylonian, the Pheni- 
cian, the Jew, the Egyptian, and the Greck, by intercourse 
with his fellow-subjects, discovered that they were not so 
bad as they had beeu represented, but that all were 
good in their way, and that each had some merit, in which 
he was inferior to none of the others. To aid the levelling 
influences of this free intercourse, the Grecian philosophy 
came with its grand conceptions, sublime eloquence, enchant- 
ing poctry, valuable information, and anti-ecclesiastical tone. 
A skeptical disposition, a tendency to reject the ancient . 
mythology, had become prevalent among the leading Athe 
nians as early as the Peloponnesian War, and in the time 
of Alexander it had spread to the lower classes, and more 
particularly, in thé armies which conquered and occupied 
“ the Asiatic provinces of his empire. Many of these men, . 
disbelieving the religion of their own nation, could not be- 
lieve that of any other ; but they were disposed to adopt a © 
tone of toleration, which gained the confidence of the con- 
quered, who soon began to’ catch a taint of the skepticism 
of their masters. ° But it was chiefly among the Greeks and 
Romans that Christianity gained its first foothold ; and its 
main strugele was with their ancient creed. ‘‘In the 
various systems of Polytheism,* some wandering fanatics of 
Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves to the credu- 
lous superstition of the populace, were, perhaps, the only 
order of priests that derived their whole support and credit 
from their sacerdotal profession, and were very deeply af- 
fected by a personal concern for the safety or prosperity of 
their tutelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, both in 
Rome and in the provinces, were, for the most part, men of 
noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who received, as an 
honorable distinction, the care of a celebrated temple, or of 

* GIBBON, Decline and Fall. Ch. XV. 
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a public sacrifice, exhibited very frequently, at their own 
expense, the sacred games, and, with cold indifference, 
performed the ancient rites, according to the laws and 
fashion of their country. As they were engaged in the or- 
dinary occupations of life, thelr zeal and devotion were sel- 
dom animated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an 
ecclesiastical character. Confined to their own respective 
temples and cities, they remained without any connection of 
discipline or government ; and whilst they acknowledged 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Senate, of the College of the 
pontiffs, and of the Emperor, those ‘civil magistrates con- 
tented themselves with the easy task of maintaining in 

and dignity the general worship of mankind. The religious 
sentiments of the Polytheists were very loose and uncertain. 
They were abandoned, almost without control, to the nata- 
ral workings of a superstitious fancy. The accidental cir- 
cumstances of their life and situation determined the object 
as well as the degree of their devotion ; and as long as their . 
adoration was successively prostituted to a thousand deities, 
it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be suscepti- 
ble of a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

“When Christianity appeared in the world, even these 

faint and imperfect impressions had lost much of their original 
power. Human reason, which, by its unassisted strength, 
is incapable of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had alrea- 
dy obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Paganism ; 
and when Tertullian or Lactantius employed their labors 
in exposing its follies or extravagance, they had only to 
transcribe the eloquence of Cicero, or the wit of Lucian. 
The contagion of these skeptical writings had been diffased 
far beyond the number of their readers. ‘The fashion of 
incredulity was communicated from the philosopher to the 
man of pleasure or business, from the noble to the plebeian, 
and from the master to the menial slave who waited at his 
table, and who eagerly listened to the freedom of his con- 
versaticn. On public occasions, the philosophic portion of 
mankind affected to treat with respect and decency the re- 
ligions institutions of their country ; but their secret con 
tempt penetrated through the thin and awkward disguise, 
and even the people, when they discovered that their deities 
were rejected and derided by those whose rank or under- 
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standing they were accustomed to reverence, were filled 
with doubts and apprehensions concerning the truth of 
those doctrines, to which they had yielded the most implicit 
belief. The decline of ancient prejudice exposed a very 
numerous portion of the human kind to the danger of:a 
painful and comfortless situation. A state of skepticism 
and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the 
practice of superstition is so congenial to the muiiltitude, that 
if they are forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of 
their pleasing vision. Their love of the marvellous and su- 
pernatural, their curiosity with regard to future events, and © 
their strong propensity to extend their hopes and fears be- 
yond the limits of the visible world, were the principal 
causes which favored the establishment of Polytheism. So 
urgent on the vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the 
fall of any system of mythology will most probably be suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of some other mode of supersti- 
tion. Some deities, of a more recent and fashionable cast, 
might soon have occupied the deserted temples of Jupiter 
und Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the -wisdom of Prov- 
idence had not interposed a genuine revelation,” whose 
superiority to the worn-out system was perceptible to the 
most ignorant. Those who are inclined to pursue this re- 
flection, instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid pro- 
gress of Christianity, will, perhaps, be surprised that its 
success was not still more rapid and still more universal. 
Here then we see two systems pitted against each other, 
and left for six centuries to fight without disturbance from 
any third party. On the one side was Polytheism, with 
numberless divinities, to whom the most absurd, fantastic 
and obscene acts were attributed : without any established 
confession of faith or standard of doctrine: with priests 
who felt no zeal, and had little interest, in their religion : 
without church government, or any system of religious in- 
struction ; without the important doctrine of a future state : 
without a code of morality as a fundamental or necessary 
part of the system ; and with a state of public opinion 
which tolerated many very immoral actions. And this 
Polytheism, so weak in itself, had lost its hold on the faith, 
and the affections of the people. On the other side wa: 
Christianity, with a divinity who was represented as one 
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person ; with a rule of faith in the Bible, which might be 
considered clear in that age; with a zealous priesthood 
united under an efficient church government ; with a care- 
ful system of religious instruction; with the impressive 
doctrine of a future life, with eternal rewards and panish- 
ment clearly set forth as a fandamental article of faith : and 
with a code of morality, which as understood in practice, 
was far superior to that tolerated by the general public 
opinion under the ancient creed. How can we be astonished 
that, after having been undermined by the philosophy of 
the Sages and the ridicule of the Comedians of Athens 
and Rome during seven centuries, and after having been 
beseiged and assaulted by the superior powers of Chris- 
tianity during three centuries, that at last Polytheism was 
conquered and annihilated? It deserves to be noted that 
the Greeks and Romans, previous to the birth of Jesus, 
_had not only lost their faith in the creed of their fathers : 
but they had outgrown it. They needed something suit- 
able for a higher stage of mental cultivation. They needed 
a worship wi@hout sacrifices, a God without partiality. 
They needed one sole divinity, not an innumerable or infin- 
ite multitude of Godlings. In all these respects the new 
faith was suited to their mental condition. Besides, Chris- 
tianity was exceedingly elastic. Its doctrines might be 
interpreted to please the superstitious as well as the intelli- 
gent. Those who could not rise to the conception of pure 
Monotheism were permitted to worship the Virgin and a 
host of saints: those who were not satisfied with the sim- 
ple preaching of the Gospel were amused by the gradual 
introduction of the Boodhistic rites, which were quite as 
well suited to please the vulgar fancy, as had been those of 
the Grecian mythology. 

§ 102. But however miraculous may have been the 
propagation of Christianity in the early ages, all will be 
_ willing to admit, that it is not preserved now by the direct 
interference of Divine Providence ; and reasoning man may 
find it difficult to explain why Jehovah should do more for 
his faith eighteen hundred years ago, than he does to-day ; 
or, why the maintainance of his worship should not be as 
dear to him as its original establishment. That Christianity 
is losing its ground rapidly, no well-informed man can 
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doubt. Of the thirty-six millions of the French, it is said, 
and I doubt not, with entire correctness, that more than 
one-half are not Christians. Of the forty millions, who 
speak German as their mother tongue, at least one-half are 
pantheists, or skeptics, and of the sixty millions, who speak 
English, at least two thirds of the adult men are freethink- 
ers. In Spain, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Spanish America, the Bible is losing ground with scarcely 
less rapidity than in the great centres of commerce and 
civilization. And it is remarked that in most of these 
countries, it is the most intelligent classes, who are the most 
ikeptical. 

And where Christianity still preserves its dominion, it 
takes such singular forms that we scarcely know whether 
tts prevalence may be a source of credit to the Bible. 
fruth is always consistent, with itself; but the numerous 
ereeds of Christendom cannot be made to harmonize, and 
cannot be all true. Without venturing to decide which is 
right, we may safely believe, that most of them are wrong: 
that most of them are sadly corrupted fromsthat Christian- 
ity which was preached by Paul. 

It is strange, * if Christianity be a revelation from God, 
and if he established it upon earth by the immediate inter- 
position of his omnipotent power, that it should so long 
have been mixed with so much human error. It is strange 
that, when he violated the order of nature to introduce it 
into men’s minds, he did not annihilate those superstitions, 
which must necessarily begrimeits purity, and weaken, if not 
entirely counteract, its beneficent influences. It is strange 
that he did not enlighten the converts to his truth, so that 
they might detect and discard those errors concerning reli- 
gion and duty, which thousands of years had been accumu- 
lating in the world: that he did not sweep away at once all 
prejudices from the minds of men, so that bis truth might 
find unrestricted entrance, and hold undisputed sway : and 
that he did not afterward, hy a perpetual act of his power, 
so strengthen their understandings, and so restrain their 
passions and follies, that no false religious opinions should 
in any time to come, be introduced and maintained. Ex- 
amine the history of opinions, and you will find that base 

* This paragraph is altered from Norton. 
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superstitions and errors, which have once generally pre- 
vailed, have been very slowly removed from the Christian 
churches as well as from the philosophical schools,—more 
slowly, indeed, from the former than from the latter, and 
then only by entirely natural means. Common modes of 
conception, and the popular belief are transmitted from one 
generation te another, like the traditionary customs of the 
East. However unreasonable they may be, it is, for most 
part, only by a very gradual process that they are cor- 
rected. The men of one generation are the instructors of 
the next. Coming ignorant into the world, we are com- 
pelled to receive what others may teach us : to believe, un- 
der their direction, before we can exercise our own judg- 
ment : and when our instructors have been iu error, it 
takes us a long time to discover the fact, and there are few 
who are able to discover it at all. The world is very dull 
and slow in unlearning its prejudices. False doctrines, 
which sprang up long before the introdaction of Christian- 
ity, subsequently became connected with it, and still remain 
in a flourishing condition. In opposing the errors of the 
Christians, we are, in fact, often opposing only the errors of 
heathen philosophy, a little disguised, and somewhat modi- 
fied by time and circumstances. 

§ 103. Far from admitting that the propagation of 
Christianity is more wonderfyl than that of Mohammedan- 
ism, I would much prefer, as a mere question of literary 
argument, to maintain that the establishment of the latter 
is to be accounted for only on the theory of a divine inter- 
ference. Mohammed used the sword ; but where did he 
get his first soldiers ? He already had a church before he 
could organize an army of believers. Besides, it is false, 
often as it is repeated, and mach as it is dwelt upon by 
many advocates of the Bible, that he compelled his subjects 
to adopt his religion. He, as well, as his successors, gave 
the conquered the choice of the Koran, tribute or the 
‘sword—terms far more liberal than those granted by the 
Spaniards to the Moors and American Indians—far more 
liberal than those granted to the Saxons by Charlemagne, 
to the Dutch by Philip the Second, or to the Quakers by 
the Massachusetts Puritans. Moreover, Mohammedanism 
is preserved in comparative purity by all those who pre- 
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tend to receive the Koran as their Gospel. Gibbon, * 
writing of the Arabian prophet says ‘It is not the propa- 
gation, but the permanency of his religion, that deserves 
our wonder ; the same pure and perfect impression which 
he engraved at Mecca and Medina is preserved after the 
revolutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, the African, 
and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the Christian 
apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, could return to the Vati- 
cin, they might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who 
is worshipped with such mysterious rites in that magnificent 
temple ; at Oxford or Geneva they would experience less 
surprise, but it might still be incumbent on them to peruse 
the catechism of the church, and to study the orthodox 
commentators on their own writings and the words of their 
master.” Jehovah allows his own pure teachings to be cor- 
rupted with all manner of superstitions, and at the same 
time permits the fraudulent systems of heathen impostors 
to be preserved unadulterated through long ages | 

Bat * it is said that Mohammedanism prospered because 
it flattered mankind with the hope of a sensual paradise. 
I shall admit that the words of Mohammed should be 
taken in a literal sense, when he says ‘‘that every one 
there should have the abilities of a bundred men to satiate 
himself with amorous enjoyments, as well as with the pleas- 
ures of taste in eating and drinking.” But this would not 
counterpoise the idea which the Scripture gives us of the 
happiness of the future life: forit speaks of it as a state 
whose pleasures exceed whatever the eyes have seen or the 
ears heard, or the heart of man can conceive (1 Cor. ZI. 9). 
The moment that we believe the Scripture, we represent to 
ourselves the happiness of heaven, as something that sur- 
passes all imagination : we can fix no bounds to it. Strain 
your ideas of happiness as you can, it is impossible for,you 
to reach its utmost extent: your hopes carry you still 
farther ; they are not to be limited by any bounds. Moham- 
med does not indulge you in this liberty : be confines you 
to certain limits: he multiplies a hundred times the pleas- 
ures you have already tasted, and leaves you there. What 
is a hundred, in comparison with an infinite number? But 

* Decline and Fall—Ch. L. : 

+ This and the succeeding paragraph arc altered from Bayle. 
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can we say that the Scripture speaks only of pleasure in 
gencral, when we know that it makes use of corporeal im- 
ages, with promises that we shall be satisfied with the fat 
of God’s house, and bathed in rivers of pleasure (Ps. 
XXXVI. 9). The author of the Apocalypse describes 
Heaven as a place, full of precious stones of all kinds, and 
fitted up regardless of expense (Rev. XXJ). We are told 
that these are mere metaphors, by which spiritual pleasures 
are expressed. But the Mohammedans interpret the Ko- 
ran in the same way, and it is a poor rule which will not 
work both ways; sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander. People of the most sensual passions will al- 
ways prefer the Christian paradise to that of Mohammed ; 
for the latter promises only a limited amonnt of pleasare, 
while Jesns promised pleasure without limit. Now, what 
the sensual want is pleasure; they care not what kind it 
is,—provided it be pleasure to them ; and where they hope 
to get the most, thither they will go. It matters not that 
Jesus does not expressly promise the pleasures of the table 
and the bed: his followers are permitted to hope for all 
these, and for as much more as they can imagine, besides. 
But surely, the followers of Mohammed did not believe in 
his religion, because he promised a heaven full of Houris : 
they believed in his heaven, because his faith otherwise ap- 
peared to them to be true. : 

The Christians also allege, that one reason why Mobam- 
med gained so many converts, was that he taught a loose 
morality, and thas gained the favor of those sensaal men 
to whose licentious desires he gave a loose rein. But I 
cannot see that this false prophet has derogated from the 
morality of the Gospel: on the contrary, I see that with 
regard to ceremonies, he has very considerably aggravated 
the Christian yoke. He commands circumcision, which is 
no small hardship to adult men ; he enjoins his followers to 
abstain from certain meats, which is a species of servitude 
not at all agreeable to people of the world ; he forbids the 
use of wine, abstinence from which is a great inconve- 
nience in all countries where the vine grows, and in ancient 
times Egypt, Syria, and Palestine produced much wine, 
and Turkey might do the same now, if it were not for the 
religious prohibition. Besides all this, Mohammed imposes 
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fasts and very troublesome bathings, and a painful assiduity 
in prayer. He,enjoins pilgrimages ; in a word, you need 
only to consider the forty aphorisms into which his scheme 
of morals is digested, where you will find everything that 
is the most opposite to the corruption of the heart. Such 
is the precept of patience in adversity, that against speak- 
ing ill of one’s neighbor, that recommending charity, that 
of renouncing vanity, that of abstaining from all injuries, 
and in short, that which is the sum of the law and the 
prophets, ‘‘ Do to your neighbor as you would have him do 
unto you”. Whoever asserts that Islamism is contrived to 
permit all kinds of sensual indulgence to its believers, must 
be ignorant of the Rhamadan, when the faithful believers, 
—and this includes nearly the entire population in Moham- 
medan countries—remain without eating or drinking, from 
sun-rise till sun-set, and this for many days, in the hottest 
season of the year, in the hottest countries on the globe. 
Such a practice mast be a more severe trial than that of 
any moral duty. 

§ 104. Or if the progress of Mohammedanism, which 
be it remembered gained most of its converts, not from an 
expiring polytheism, but from Christianity, while the latter 
was still young—if the progress of Mohammedanism is not 
to be compared with that of the teachings of the Galilean 
reformer, what shall we say of the propagation of Bood- 
hism, which still less than Christianity, was aided by the 
might of armies, the policy of kings, or the attractions of a 
lax morality ? And what shall we say of Mormonism, which 
had its birth in a country, where the people, taken as a 
whole, are the most enlightened of the earth, and which 
within less than thirty years has spread to all parts of the 
globe? Of all that there is of marvellous in the history of 
the establishment of new religions, there is nothing so won- 
derful as that of the faith of the prophet Joseph. He faced 
the light of the nineteenth century ; met Christians and 
scoffers on terms of equality and treated them with polite 
cordiality ; placed himself in society, on an equality with 
the commonest bélievers of his doctrines, or at least main- 
tained no more reserve than the most radical democrat 
might approve ; and yet was revered as the familiar friend 
of the omnipotent Creator, and as a man in every respect 
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deserving the most unbounded veneration. Neither was 
belief in his doctrine rewarded with the gratification of 
every sensual desire. Every believer was required, if pos- 
sible, to take up his residence at the centre of the church. 
The more intelligent were required to go forth without 
money and preach the Gospel. The ignorant were com- 
pelled to give up everything for the common benefit of the 
faithfal. A more industrious people never lived, and yet 
nearly all their gains were required to sustain the projects 
of the prophet or apostles. Thrice the whole body of the 
Church was expelled from their homes, and driven to seek 
a resting-place at a distance. They were always persecuted, 
maltreated, ridiculed and robbed. Their prophet was mur- 
dered and they were compelled to flee for safety to the cen- 
tre of the continent. There their zeal still burns as bright 
as ever. They have missionaries in China, Australia, the 
Sandwich Islands, South America, Continental Europe, 
England, the United States, and in many of these countries 
a multitude of believers. In 1853, one person in 131 of 
the entire population of Utah territory was a missionary 
in a foreign land—a fact to which there is no approxima- 
tion in the annals of the world. The book of Mormon has 
been translated in more than a dozen different languages ; 
and if Mormonism is to go on increasing for the next three 
hundred, as it has gone on for the last thirty years, we may 
believe it will strangle Christianity, if the latter should 
succeed in living so long, though that is not likely. 


CHAPTER XX. 


NO GREAT LITERARY MERIT. 


“It is probable that it [the Jewish Canon] 
comprehended all the remains of the an- 
cient literature of the nation.’’? Norton. 


§ 105. If an omnipotent, all-wise and all-good Deity 
should see fit to give a revelation of his will to men, in the 
form of a book, we might reasonably anticipate that it 
would possess, in a very high degree, all those qualities 
which are found in books calculated to enlighten the mind, 
stimulate the moral feelings, and gratify the taste. We 
might anticipate that it would contain a perspicuous, com- 
prehensive, and perfect exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of moral and religious philoso- 
phy. We might expect, if any portion were historical in 
its nature, that we should there find, in unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable excellence, the critical acumen, the lucid 
arrangement, and the philosophical commentary, which may 
be considered among the chicf merits of the most esteemed 
modern histories. If the inspired penman should offer us 
any poetry, we might anticipate that it should suffer noth- 
ing by comparison with the works of uninspired poets, but 
rather that it should possess a beauty and sublime grandeur 
of thought, and a force of expression, which should bring 
down to earth the glories of heaven. If the revelation 
should offer us any proverbs, we should look for a philoso- 
phy of common life and common sense vastly superior to the 
sayings of the Sancho Panzas of rude nations. And if a 
code of civil laws were offered {o us as having been written 
out under the dictation of the all-wise ruler of the universe, 
for the government of his favorite nation, we might surely 
anticipate that they should be far superior to the crude and 
defective systems which have been painfully compiled by 
human law-givers. In short, if we might form an opinion 
beforehand of what a book-revelation from heaven should 
contain, we should expect that it would possess every kind 
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of literary merit in the highest possible degree, and possess 
an evident and great superiority, in every department of 
literary excellence, over all mere human compositions. This 
much we might anticipate, whether we suppose the Deity to 
be the author of the words or not. If he inspired the 
writers with the very language to be used, it would follow, 
as a matter of course, that that language should bear the 
marks of its divine authorship in the excellence of every 
line. Or, if he inspired the writers only with the ideas, we 
might presume that he would give them genius to appreci- 
ate, and literary ability to set forth the thoughts of inspir- 
ation. At least, the divine splendor of the thought should 
be there. In no case could we believe that he would 
intrust his word to persons so ignorant or foolish that their 
writings must at first sight appear inferior the composi- 
tions of those who reject and scoff at the divine truth. 

Does the Bible come up to that estimate? If not, it was 
not composed by God Almighty. Christians should say 
either that I demand too much of him, or that the Bible 
comes up to my demands. As to the former, I shall not 
argue: and I shall have a few words to say upon the literary 
merit of the Bible. 

§ 106. In the first place, as a whole, it is a clumsy, con- 
fused book. These is no regularity in its plan—bhistory, 
poetry, criminal law, decrees for ceremonial observances, 
prophetic rhapsodies, and maxims of morality are mixed 
together in a very confused manner. Moses chunges from 
history to law a dozen times without any explanation, or 
good cause discoverable. Isaiah changes in the same way 
from history to prophetic poetry. The same story is fre- 
quently told over repeatedly, as though when Jehovah had 
written a thing once, it was not enough. Thus, the books of 
Chroniles are a mere repetition of the matter contained in 
the books of Samuel and Kings, with the exception of some 
slight variations, which show that the memory of the divine 
author was not good, or that he was not under obligation 
to tell the sathe story always in the same way. So also 
the first four books of the New Testament, all purport to 
contain the same matter—a biography of Jesus. Besides, 
that the same matter is given repeatedly, it is evident that 
on many occasions, the writers have obtained their inspira- 
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tion from a previously existing book, instead of from Jeho- 
vah: thus exhibiting a poverty of spirit which would bring 
some slight discredit on a mere uninspired author. The 
passages which are given twice, word for. word, in the Bi- 
ble, without any good reason whatever for their repetition, 
would cover more than thirty pages of this book. Thus, 
chapter XIX. 2 KA. is, with the exception of very few 
words, literally copied in the XXX VIIth chapter of [sazah. 
Were both these chapters inspired by Jehovah? If so, he 
must have inspired the very words, for such a similarity of 
language could never have been owing to mere accident. 
But was it not enough, when he said a thing once? By a 
comparison of Psalm CV. 1-15, and 1 Ch. XVI. 8-22, we 
discover that a Psalm is repeated, and another case of the 
same kind will appear on an examination of Psalm X VILL. 
and 2 S. XX/J. The uninspired poet, who should insert 
the same verses twice, in the same book, would be laughed 
at; but perhaps the Christians may be disposed to assert 
that Jehovah is the master of the rules of taste, and may 
dispense with them when he pleases. 

§ 10%. The historical parts of the Bible scarcely deserve 
the name of history. They are barren lists of the names of 
the kings, with a few particulars as to the length of their 
lives, and their reigns, and their disposition to obey the 
priests. Notone of the Biblical histories possesses a single 
merit, such as we seek in our modern histories—such as we 
find, in a high degree, in Hume, Gibbon, Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Grote, and Arnold. The book of Judges is wanting 
entirely in its chronology, and the valuable information con- 
veyed in it, could be easily condensed into one tenth of the 
space which it now oecupies. In many places, tong inter- 
vals of time are passed over without any record of the 
events : in other places, inversions have been made, so that 
the order of time is seriously and repeatedly violated. In 
fact, if any author in this age, should publish such “‘ histori- 
cal” works as those of the Bible, he would be considered 
to be beneath the notice of critics. Why could not the 
ancient Jews write good history (like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, for instance) without inspiration? And when they 
were inspired, why did they make such miserable stuff ? 

§ 108. The poetry of the Bible is far better than the 
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history, and some portions of the Psalms, Job and Isaiah 
will’ compare creditably with uninspired verse. I will not 
say that there is any one poetical passage in the Hebrew 
Scriptures that may not find its equal in every point of 
poetic excellence, among the works of the English poets, 
withott turning to the great treasures of the Greeks, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Spanish, or French ; but it would, perhaps, 
be asking too much to demand that the divinity of a bar- 
barous people and age should inspire his prophets with 
thoughts as grand, and language as appropriate and forci- 
ble as are to be found in the sublime flights of Goethe, 
Shakspeare, or Milton. 

§ 109. The laws of Moses are much inferior in every 
important respect to many other codes. They are neither 
clear, comprehensive, nor beneficient. They are vile in 
spirit and poor in execution. A great portion of the Mo- 
saic law is taken up with directions for the most trifling 
observances,—directions which were evidently written by 
priests, whose religion consisted in ceremony, and nothing 
more. Consider the following :— 

“ And the priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is in his 
left hand, and shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven times 
before the Lord ; and of the rest of the oil that is in his hand shall 
the priest put upon the tip of the a ear of him that is to be 
cleansed [of leprosy], and upon the thumb of the right hand, and 
upon the great toe of the right foot.” Lev. XIV. 16, 17. 

Jehovah ordered Ezekiel to lie on bis left side, without 
turning, for three huodred and ninety days, to make bread 
of wheat and barley and beans and lentils and millet und 
" fitches, mixed together, and to ‘‘ bake it with dung that 
cometh out of man” in the sight of the Jews, and he should 
eat just twenty shekels of meat each day, and drink just 
the sixth part of a hin, neither more nor less. Ezekiel re- 
monstrated against this hard fare, and Jehovah, as an espe- 
cial favor, allowed him to take cow’s dung instead of man’s 
dang. Ezek. IV. 12-15. 

Jehovah ordered Hosea, in very coarse language, to 
marry a harlot, and the prophet, with commendable obedi- 
ence, did so. Hosea, I. 2, 3. 

Jeremiah (LJ. 63) wrote, “ And it shall be when thou 
hast made an end of reading this book that thou shalt bind 
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a stone to it, and cast it into the midst of the Euphrates.” 
Harsh treatment that, for the Word of God. 


The Levitical priest was made holy “ by the blood of a ram be- 
ing put on the tip of the right ear, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot.” Lev. VILE. 23. 

- “Thou shall have a paddle upon thy weapon ; and it shall be 
when thou shalt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, and 
shalt turn back and cover that which cometh from thee.” Deut. XXILIL 
13. 


Really, it does seem that Jehovah is rather overdoing 
his business as a lawgiver; he is “running it into the 
ground,” as the Western slang has it. 


“The Lord shall count when he writeth up the pare that this 
man was born there” [in Jerusalem]. Ps. LXAXXVII. 5. 


He will surely think twice before he damns any native 
of that place. 
In the twenty-fourth chapter of Ezodus there is the fol- 


lowing account :— ° 


And Jehovah said to Moses, ‘Come up unto me, thou and 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and 
. worship afar off. « * Then went up Moses, and Aaron, and Na- 
dab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and they saw 
the God of Israel. And there was under his. feet a pavement of Iu- 
cid sapphire, clear as the very heavens. And on the chief men of 
Israel He laid not his hand ; and they saw God; and they ate and 
drank, And Jehovah said to Moses ‘ Come up to me upon the 
mount, and there remain, and I will give you tables of stone, with 
the law and commantiments which I have written, that thou mayst 
teach the sa * * And the glory of Jehovah abode on Mount 
Sinai, and a cloud covered it for six days; and the seventh day He 
‘called Moses from the midst of thecloud. And the sight of the glory 
of Jehovah was like a devouring fire on the top of the mountain, in 
the view of the children of Israel. And Moses entered into the 
midst of the cloud and ascended the mountain, and Moses was upon 
the mountain forty days and forty nights. And Jehovah spake to 
Moses, saying” — 

Before proceeding further, let us consider that, accord- 
ing to the history we are about to listen, as it were, to the 
very words of God, addressed to that minister with whom 
he “spoke as man to man.” After all this tremendous 
solemnity of preparation, after having been summoned into 
the visible presence of the Deity, after having seen God and 
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lived, what must have been the expectation of the elders of 
Israel respecting the momentous import of the divine com- 
munication? Let us imagine that some of their number had 
formed just and enlarged conceptions of God, and had spec- 
ulated upon the condition and prospects of mankind. They 
must have been looking earnestly for some revelation, which 
would send a stream of light through the darkness that 
rested upon the world ; which would disclose to their erring 
and suffering race new revelations and new hopes ; which 
should raise man, in his moral nature, nearer to the author 
of his being ; which should be listened to with intense inter- 
est, wherever made known, by all haman beings, in all ages 
to come. What, then, was the communication ? 

“ And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying ‘ Tell the children of 
Israel to bring me an offering. From every one whose heart is wil- 
ling to give, ye shall take my offering. And these are the offerings, 
which ye shall take from them: gold, and silver, and brass, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goat’s hair, and 
ram’s skins dyed red, and seal’s skins, and setim wood, oil for the 
lamps, aromatics for the anointing oil, and for the sweet incense ; 
onyx stones, and other stones, to be set in the ephod and breast- 
plate. And let them make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among 
them. Ye shall make it according to the pattern of the tabernacle, 
and all its utensils which I show thee. They shall make an ark 
of setim wood, two cubits and a half in length, and a cubit and a 
half in breadth, and a cubit and a half in height : and thou shalt 
beta it with pure gold, and without thou shalt overlay it: and 
thou shalt make a moulding of gold about it.” £z. XXIV. 


‘* Seven chapters,” says Norton, “ are filled with direc- 
tions as trivial. So wholly unconnected are they with any 
moral, or religious sentiment, or any truth, important, or 
unimportaut—except the melancholy fact of their having 
been regarded as a divine commanication—that it requires 
a strong effort to read through with attention these pre- 
tended words of the Infinite Being. The natural tendency 
of a belief that such words proceeded from Him, wherever 
this belief prevailed, must have been to draw away the re- 
gard of the Jews from all that is worthy of man as a moral 
and intellectual being, and to fix it on the humblest objects 
of superstition.” 

§ 110. In writing this book, as a passionate attack on 
the Bible, I have sought to use every available weapon, 
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and particularly such as were offered to me by that book 
itself: but there is one weapon which I see clearly, and 
could handle easily, and yet dare not use: my courage fails 
me, when I approach the vulgar and obscene passages of 
the Old Testament. I cannot quote them: I will not ven- 
ture even to insert a list of the texts referring to them all: 
but to justify myself for having mentioned the subject at all, 
I shall merely call the reader’s attention tothe twentieth verse 
of the twenty-third chapter of E’zeXzel, which, in the disgusting 
grossness of its obscenity, fur exceeds anything that can be 
found in Don Juan, or La Pucelle. Indeed, Voltaire and By- 
ron are models of decency and delicacy as compared with Eze- 
kiel. I have heard of an expurgated edition of Don Juan pub- 
lished for the benefit of young ladies ; but I would suggest that 
the expurgation of that book will be of little use to protect 
their refinement of delicacy, so long as they are in habit of 
reading an unexpurgated Bible. The Catholics, with a bet- 
ter sense than the Protestants, of what is proper for young 
persons and those who have warm imaginations, do not 
permit them to read the Sacred Scriptures, and thus, they 
keep the natural sweetness of humanity far from the con- 
tagious corruption of the obscene images of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The amorous poetry of the Scriptures is very good in its 
kind. The Song of Solomon is a poetical conversation bet- 
ween a lover (the king himself), and his beloved-—one of his 
numerous wives, or concubines. The lover says to his be- 
loved ‘‘Thou hast dove’s eyes ;” ‘thy teeth are like a flock 
of sheep that are even shorn ;” ‘‘ thy lips are like a thread 
of scarlet ;” ‘‘thy neck is as a tower of ivory ;” “thy two 
breasts are like two young roes ;” ‘‘ thy belly is like a heap 
of wheat set about with lilies ;” ‘thy navel is like a round 
goblet, which wanteth not liquor ;” ‘‘the joints of thy 
thighs are like jewels ;” ‘‘ the smell of thy garments [pet- 
ticoats ?] is as the smell of Lebanon ;” “thy stature is like 
to a palm-tree ;” ‘‘I will go up to the palortree, and take 
hold of the boughs thereof ;” ‘and until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away, I will get me to the mountain 
of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” Bravo for Solo- 
mon! Neither is his beloved taken at random, nor is she 
chosen to mortify the flesh : through he has “ three score 
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queens, and four score concubines, and virgins without num- 
ber,” yet she is more lovely than they all, “the fairest 
among women.” 

She replies to his amorous address: ‘‘ My beloved is 
white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand”; ‘“‘ his 
locks are bushy and black as a raven”; “his eyes are as 
the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, washed with milk 
and fitly set” ; ‘‘ his cheeks are as a bed of spices ;” ** his 
lips like lilies dropping sweet-smelling myrrh” ; “his bands 
are as gold-rings set with beryl”; ‘his belly is as bright 
ivory overlaid with sapphires”; ‘his legs are as pillafs of 
marble set upon sockets of fine gold’; ‘‘ his mouth is most 
sweet”: “‘ yea, he is altogether lovely”; ‘‘ his love is better 
than wine”; “a bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto me ; 
he shall lie all night between my breasts.” ‘ Make haste, 
my beloved, and be thou like to a young roe, or to a young 
hart upon a mountain of spices.” ‘ Let us get up early to 
the vineyards”; ‘there will I give thee my loves.” ‘ My 
beloved is mine, aud I am his : he feedeth among the lilies.” 
‘IT sat down under his shadow with great delight, and his 
fruit was sweet to my taste”; “his left hand was under my 
head and his right hand did embrace me”; “ he brought 
me to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was 
love: stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, for I 
am sick of love.” Bravo for Solomon’s mistress! Well 
done for both of them ! 

Well done too for the Christian theologians, who, as 
a body, have found their intellects and consciences sufficiently 
elastic to enable them to assert with a sanctimonious grav- 
ity, that this song is purely allegorical in its meaning,— 
Christ being the lover and the Church his beloved, who in 

king of each other’s “bellies” mean merely to express 
their delights in the ways of godliness. 

“Bat” as Drs. D’Oyly and Mant confess, in their 
Notes on the Bible, “though the work be certainly an al- 
legorical representation, many learned men, in an unres 
trained eagerness to explain the Song, even in its minutest 
and most obscure particulars, have too far indulged their 
Imagioations ; and by endeavoring too nicely to reconcile 
the literal with the spiritual sense, have been led beyond 
the boundaries which a reverence for the sacred writings 
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should ever prescribe. The ideas which the sacred writers 
farnish concerning the mystical relation between Christ 
aod his Church, though very well accomodated to our ap- 
prehensions by the allusion of a marriage union, are too 
general to illustrate every particular contained in this 
poem ; which may be supposed to have been intentionally 
decorated with some ornaments appropriate to the literal 
construction. When the general analogy is obvious, we 
sre not always to expect minute resemblance, and should 
not be too curious in seeking for obscure and recondite al- 
lusions. Solomon, in the glow of an iaspired fancy, and 
unsuspicious of misconception or deliberate perversion [his 
inspiration not extending so far as that], describes God 
and his church, with their respective attributes and graces, 
under colorings familiar and agreeable to mankind, and ex- 
hibits their ardent affection under the authorized figures of 
earthly love. No similitude could indeed be chosen so ele- 
gant and apposite, for the illustration of this intimate and 
spiritual alliance, as a marriage union ; if considered in the 
chaste simplicity of its first institution, or under the inter- 
esting circumstances, with which it was established among 
the Jews.” 

“The books of scripture history and prophecy are very 
like one another,” says Dr. Henry, “but this Song of 
Solomon is very unlike the songs of his father David. 
There is not the name of God iu it: it is never quoted in 
the New Testament ; we find not in it any expressions of 
natural religion or pious devotion ; no, nor is it introduced 
by vision, or any of the marks of immediate revelation : it 
seems as hard as any part of scripture to be made ‘a savor 
of life unto life’; nay, and unto those, who come to the 
reading of it with carnal minds and corrupt affections, it is 
in danger of being made ‘a savor of death unto death’; it 
is a flower out of which they extract poison : and therefore 
the Jewish doctors advised their young people not to read 
it, till they were thirty years of age.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke with characteristic honesty and can- 
dor is disposed to confess that the thing is a mere love-son 
after all, and he adds, that ‘‘ Eastern phraseology in suc 
subjects is to vivid for European imagination. Let any sen- 
sible and pious medical man read over this book, and if at 
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all acquainted with Asiatic phraseology, say whether it 
would be proper, even in medical language, to explain all 
the descriptions and allusions of this poem.” Poor, for- 
mula-worshipping Horne, is sadly pothered with such “‘reve- 
lations” as those of Solomon. He says ‘It has been ob- 
jected that the Song of Solomon and the sixteenth and twenty- 
third chapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy contain passages offen- 
sive to common decency. But this objection will fall to 
the ground by interpreting those parts allegorically.” Pre- 
cisely so ; and by a similar process, judiciously applied, the 
licentions stories of Tom Jones, the Chevalier de Faublas 
and Lewis’ Monk might be converted into model tales for 
the edification of pions youth. Neither would the dis- 
covery of such allegorical meaning be without precedent, 
among either Gentiles or Jews. Gibbon informs us that 
“ As the traditions of pagan mythology were variously rela- 
ted, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the 
most convenient circumstances, and as they translated an 
arbitrary cipher, they could extract from any fable, any 
“sense which was adapted to their favorite system of religion 
aod philosophy. The lascivous form of a naked Venus was 
tortured into the discovery of some moral precept or phy- 
sical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained the revo- 
lution of the sun between the tropics or the separation of 
the human soul from vice and error.” 

There is a very funny but not very delicate story in the 
Vth and VIth chapters of the first book of Samael. The 
Philistines had taken Jehovah’s ark from the chosen peo- 
ple and they kept it for a long time. In the course of 
time they were taken with ‘“‘emerods” or piles, and by 
some process of reasoning not clearly set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, they discovered that this disease was a punishment 
inflicted by the Jewish God upon them for keeping his ark, 
which they accordingly returned and with the ark the 
gave to the Lord golden figures, of the parts afflicted, 
representing faithfully the appearance of the disease. The 
Lord was apparently well pleased with the present, which 
ie least in good taste as the punishment he had inflicted 
on them. 

§ 111. To read the Bible understandingly, requires 
much information, a knowledge of geography, history, chron- 
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ology, and the arts, besides the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, in which the books were originally written, and from 
which no translations have been made by divine authority. 
A man cannot read the Bible until he has learned his let- 
ters, and cannot appreciate its meaning until his mind has 
been educated to habits of thought by long training. And 
no matter how extensive the general literary education of a 
man may be, if he reads the Bible with inquisitive atten- 
tion on what is before him, ten thousand questions must 
arise, for which he can obtain no satisfactory solution, ex- 
cept from extraneous sources. Far from being simple and 
clear, the Bible is the most equivocal in meaning of all 
books, as the multitude of sects may testify, which all se- 
riously believe that their doctrines are taught in its pages. 
That is a very questionable divine revelation which is dif- 
-ferently understood by different persons. The words “ trin- 
ity ” and “incarnation,” are not in the Bible, and neither 
Jesus, nor the evangelists ever used the word “ atonement,” 
so far as we can learn. Did God Almighty not know what 
he was writing about, when he omitted to mention specially 
the doctrines, which were to serve as the corner and key- 
stones of his church? Or did he intentionally leave his 
meaning in doubt, so as to furnish good cudgels for theolog- 
ical disputation, and Christian war and persecution? How, 
on the theory of the divinity and superhuman knowledge of 
Jesus, can the Christians explain the fact that he did not 
foresee and prevent the disputes of his followers in regard 
to the inspiration of Jewish books, which are now the sub- 
ject of dispute ? Why did he not describe the inspiration 
possessed by Moses and the prophets, and thus prevent se- 
rious quarrels ? Why did Paul, or John not declare, which 
of the books, pretending to be inspired biographies of Jesus, 
or statements of his doctrine, had been composed at the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit? Why did not Jesus give a 
concise statement of his speculative and moral teaching, so 
that the churches might quote it as their “ platform,” in- 
stead of composing their contradictory confessions of faith, 
and thirty-nine articles ? Is there anything in divine inspi- 
ration, which forbids composition according to the dictates 
of common sense ? When an uninspired philosopher writes 
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a book, people generally know what he means. ‘ There * 
are no sects in geometry and mathematics. When truth is 
evident, it is impossible to divide people into parties and 
factions. Nobody disputes that it is broad day at noon.” 
Why must the principles of revealed religion be so obscure, 
when some of the truths discovered by unassisted human 
reason are so convincingly clear? Unrevealed truth has a 
great advantage over revelation itself. 

Indeed, many of the most celebrated priests, have de- 
clared that the prophets and apostles wrote with two mean- 
ings—one apparent, the other hidden—one literal, the other 
figurative. If the literal meaning was foolish, or manifestly 
untrue, they could retreat to the figurative, and twist that 
in any way to suit themselves. Origen was one of the ear- 
liest Christian advocates of the double meaning, and he said 
that, ‘‘ Were it necessary to attach ourselves to the letter, 
and to interpret the law after the manner of the Jews, or of 
the populace, I should blush to say aloud that it is God who 
has given us such laws ; I should find even more grandeur 
and reason in human codes, such as those of the Athenians, . 
Lacedeemonians, and Romans.” In passages where no fig- 
urative interpretation will suffice, there it is seriously pro- 
posed to make the literal different from the apparent mean- 
ing. Professor Whewell, whose piety outruns his sense, 
gravely asks ¢ “‘ When should old interpretations [of Bible 
passages] be given up; what is the proper measure for a 
religious and enlightened commentator to make a change in 
the current interpretation of sacred Scripture ? or, at what 
period ought the established exposition of a passage to be 
given up, and a new mode of understanding the passage, 
such as is, or seems to be required by new discoveries res- 
pecting the laws of nature, be accepted in its place? It is 
plain, that, to.introduce such an alteration lightly and has- 
tily, would be a procedure fraught with inconvenience ; for, 
if the change were made in such a manner, it might be af- 
terwards discovered, that it had been adopted without sufii- 
cient reason, and that it was necessary to reinstate the old 
exposition. And the minds of the readers of scripture, al- 
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ways to a certain extent, and for a time disturbed by the 
subversion of their long established notions, would be dis- 
tressed without any need, and might be seriously unsettled. 
While, on the other hand, a too protracted and obstinate 
resistance to the innovation on the part of scriptural expos- 
itors, would tend to identify, at least in the minds of many, 
the authority of the scripture with the truth of the exposi- 
tion, and therefore would bring discredit upon the revealed 
word, when the established interpretation was proved to be 
untenable.” 

§ 112. Though there are many objectionable moral doc- 
trines in the Bible—though its doctrines are not original— 
though many passages, if blindly received, would fill the 
mind with superstition—though many other passages are 
grossly obscene—though much of it is occupied with mere 
trash of absurdities and repetitions— yet I do not deny that 
the book has considerable merits, and I must confess my- 
self to have read much of it with pleasure. There is a de- 
vout and simple spirit in many passages, which comes 
“home” to a man who has a sense of his duties to 
his fellow-man. I would desire to have the better por- 
tious of it placed within the reach of every man and child, 
that they might read it not blindly, but with an eye open 
for its merits. Many a one weary and sore laden with the 
burdens of life, may there find rest and sympathy in the 
religiousness of a former age. The merits, too, of the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible are considerable. The style is 
unpretending, simple, clear, forcible, and beautiful. 








CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BIBLICAL BOOKS NOT GENUINE. 
“With few there is not an en- 
tire book in the whole of the Old Testa- 


ine, with complete accuracy, who 
was the author.’’—Morrii 


§ 113. It is but reasonable to anticipate that, if a book 
were offered to us as a revelation, written by a man accord- 
ing to the dictation of a deity, we should know who that 
man was. And our Knowledge should not be mere matter 
of supposition, but should be based on strong positive evi- 
dence. Much of the credit of a book depends upon the 
man from whom it comes, and if he be unknown to us, we 
must doubt his trustworthiness. This question of the gen- 
uiness of the books of the Bible is an important one, and very 
different from the question whether the works ascribed to 
Thucydides, or Homer, were really written by sach persons 
as Thucydides and Homer are represented in our books to 
have been. The poetry of the Liad is equally pleasing to 
us, whether we know the author’s name, or not. The dis: 
covery that he wrote to gratify a tyrant, to flatter a friend, 
to slander an enemy, or to falsify history would not destroy 
the value of his poem, which depends for its rank upon its 
merit as a work of art. In regard to Thucydides, the 
knowledge that he had written his history falsely, would 
detract from its value; but provided it be true, we care 
little how base his motives, or what the name of the writer, 
or his place of residence. So, too, as the question at issue 
is different, and more important, we want mach stronger 
evidence to convince us fally of the truth of the alleged 
authorship of the Hebrew Scriptures. There is also much 
greater reason for us to doubt the genuineness of an ancient 
book, claiming to have been written by divine inspiration, 
than of a work offered to the public as an uninspired his- 
tory or poem : because we know that there have been com- 
paratively many more forgeries of alleged book-revelations 
than of histories and poems, and because we know that the 
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motives are stronger to induce forgery, of works of the 
former class than of the latter. Very few instances are 
recorded in which large books strictly historical, have been 
forged, and their authorship ascribed to famous personages 
of more ancient times : whereas many forgeries of books, 
intended to establish religious systems, or to teach religious 
doctrines, are mentioned in history. The inducements to 
forge religions books, are greater, and the probability of 
detection less: for, doubt of the word of the priests in early 
ages, was a greater offense by far than it is uow : and thus 
their books were protected against hostile examination : 
whereas poems and histories are protected from no scrutiny, 
however severe. The knowledge that the poem, or history 
is spurious, and that the writer was a dishonest man, will 
not necessarily destroy the value of his work : his poetry 
may still be beautiful, or his facts instructive. But gen- 
uineness is an essential quality in a book-revelation : unless 
it be genuine, it can be nothing more than a mere human 
work. 
rhe unlearned Christians believe every part of the Bible 
to be unquestionably genuine ; and they think any doubt on 
the subject to be very sinful. But the doubters have very 
illustrious examples in the orthodox Christian church, par- 
ticularly among the Protestants. Many of the most learn- 
ed believers in Jesus, during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, rejected as spurious various books now receiv- 
ed in the New Testament Canon. Luther questioned the 
genuineness or truthfulness of the Books of Chronicles, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Isaiah, Hebrews, and Revelations. Nean- 
der and Arnold denied the genuineness of much of Daniel ; 
Calvin, Grotius, Erasraus, and Neander doubted whether 
Peter was the writer of the Second Epistle, which bears his 
name ; and Zuinglius and Erasmus did not give full credit 
to Revelations. Origen, who was the first learned Christian 
of critical ability, and who undoubtedly had much informa- 
tion which is now forever lost, expressed doubts of the 
genuineness of the books known to us as the Hebrews, se- 
cond epistle of James, second of Peter, second and third of 
John, and Jude. He also considered the book of Hermas 
as an inspired bouk. After Origen, in order of time and 
trustworthiness as a critic, comes Eusebius (300, A.D.), 
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who says that among the books, the genuineness of which 
were a matter of dispute in his age, are James, Jude, second 
Peter, and second and third John. .When such men as these 
wight doubt, surely Christians of to-day may also have their 
doubts. 

“ That* the Old Testament is not the forgery of a sin- 
gle impostor is proved by every page. What varety in 
language and expression! Isaiah does not write like Mo 
ses, nor Jeremiah like Ezekiel, and between these and the 
minor prophets, there is again a great diversity of style. 
The style of Moses is distinguished by its scrupulous, gram- 
matical correctness ; the book of Judges is filled with pro- 
vincialisms and barbarisms; in Jsaiah we meet with old 
words under new inflections ; Jeremiah and Ezekiel have 
their Chaldaisms ; and in short, as we trace the succession 
of writers from the earlier to the later ages, we find in the 
language a gradual decline, till it finally sinks into a dialect 
of broad Chaldee. Then, too, what diversity in the march 
of ideas, and range of imagery! In the hand of Moses and 
Isaiah the harp is deep end loud, but its tone is softer 
when touched by David. The muse of Solomon is decked 
in the splendors of a luxurious court, while her sister wan- 
ders, with David, in an artless dress, by streams and banks, 
through the fields, and amongs flocks, One poet is original 
like Isaiah, Joel, and Habbakuk ; another is imitative like 
Ezekiel. One strikes out the untrodden path of genius, 
while another strolls by his side in the beaten foot-way. 
Rays of learning beam from one, while his neighbor never 
emits a spark of literature. In the oldest writers we see 
strong lines of Egyptian tint, which grow fainter and faint- 
er on the canvass of their successors, and at last disappear 
Finally, in the manners, what a beautiful gradation! At 
first all is simple and unaffected, as in the poems of Homer, 
and among the Bedouin Arabs at the present day. By 
degrees this noble simplicity declines into luxury and effem- 
inacy, and Vanishes at Jast in the luxury of the court of 
Solomon. Nowhere is there a violent transition, but a gra- 
dual and progressive course throughout.” 


*EicuHorw Translated by Edward Everett, in his reply to @ B. 
English against Christianity. 
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§ 114. The Pentateuch, as the first five books of the 
Bible are called, claims Moses for its author (Deut. XX XJ. 
9), and was repeatedly accredited as genuine by Jesus. 
The Christians argue that the Pentateuch must be genuine 
because it was the code of ecclesiastical and political law of 
the Jewish nation, and represents itself as having. been giv- 
en to them by Moses, and to have been accepted in his 
time. Now, laws are not readily changed, and it is absurd 
to suppose that if Moses had given them no law, they would 
have submitted in a subsequent age toa strange and com- 
plex code which claimed for itself to have been given to 
them by him. Such conduct would be unexampled and in- 
credible. As a nation, they must always have had laws, 
and if we believe that the Pentateuch is spurious, we. must 
believe that they not only accepted the strange law, but 
that they discarded their previous code. We can trace the 
history of the Jews back to a very remote period, and we 
do not discover any traces of any other code. Besides, the 
nation had a number of religious observances,—some of 
them very singular ones,—and their origin is accounted for 
in the Pentateuch. These accounts were considered to be 
correct by the Hebrews, in every age, of which we have 
any knowledge, and their tragitions, on such points, must de- 
serve much credit. Such solemn religious observances as 
the Circumcision, the Passover, the Feast of the Taberna- 
cles, and the Sabbath could not be instituted on slight oc- 
casions, nor would the account of their origin be likely to 
be entirely Jost from tradition. The mere fact that the 
Pentateuch was ascribed to Moses, by the Jews, in all ages, 
is proof of the fact as complete as we have for the genuine- 
ness of most very ancient documents. 

But, on the other hand, there are many reasons for de- 
nying the authorship of the Pentateuch to any one man who 
lived fifteen centuries before Jesus, derived from an exami- 
nation of the book itself ; and there are other reasons to be 
derived from later Jewish history for denying that it was 
known or received as law during a large period of the He- 
brew monarchy. Shortly before the Babylonish Captivity, it 
appears that a book called the Law of Moses, which was 
probably the Pentateuch, or a portion of it, was found in the 
Temple by a high priest, who had never heard of such a 
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book or such a law (2. K. XXII, 2. Ch. XXXIV). He 
carried it to the king, who had been on the throne for eigh- 
teen years, and he had never heard of such a book or such 
alaw. But the monarch seems to have felt that this was 
no common book ; he, apparently, felt that his people had 
committed a serious offence by having been ignorant of it ; 
‘he rent his clothes ;” and he said to the priest “Go apd : 
inquire of the Lord for me and for them that are left in 
Israel and in Judah, concerning the words of the book that 
are found.” The reply given by the oracles of Jehovah ap- 
pears to have been to the effect that this was a genuine 
revelation from heaven, written by an ancient and famous 
chief of the nation, and that it was the duty of the Hebrews 
to receive it as their code of moral, civil and ecclesiastical 
law. When we examine the Jewish history previous to 
the discovery of this book, we discover few traces of any 
laws given by Moses ; and no satisfactory evidences of the 
possession of such a book as the Pentateuch. ‘‘ The author* 
of the book of Kings relates that after the discovery of the 
book of the Law, in the reign of Josiah, a passover was 
celebrated in Jerusalem, and adds ‘Such a passover had not 
been kept from the time of the Judges who jadged Israel, 
nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of 
Judah’ (2. K. XXII. 22). With the exception of what is 
found in the Pentateuch itself this isthe only mention of 
the keeping of the passover in any historical book of earlier 
date than the Chronicles (written after the captivity) ; nor 
is there in the Prophets, who wrote before the captivity, any 
distinct allusion to what afterwards became the great na- 
tional festival. If the writer of the book of Azngs meant 
to say that so splendid a passover had not been celebrated 
before, not even in the days of Solomon, this would be almost 
equivalent to saying that no passover had been celebrated 
at all. If his meaning were that the rites of the ceremo- 
nial-law were more strictly observed than they had been 
before, the remark must imply, that they were then, for the 
first time, fully observed since the days of the Judges. 

“In the book of Nehemiah, written more than a thousand 
years after the [alleged date of the] death of Moses, there 
is 2 mention of the celebration of the Feast of the Taberna- 

* Norrow. Genuineness of the Gospels. 
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cles : and in speaking of it, the writer says, ‘Since the days 
of Joshua, the son of Nun, to that day, had not the children 
of Israel done so’ (Veh. VIZ). ‘ We see,’ says the learned 
Joseph Mede, ‘how expressly the Feast of Tabernacles was 
commanded yearly to be observed. Nevertheless, which is 
past all belief, it was never kept, at least in the main circum- 
stance of dwelling in booths, from the time of Joshua, till 
after the return from the captivity.’ Le Clerc remarks that 
‘this law [concerning the Feast of the Tabernacle] was 
neither obscure nor hard to be observed. But, as I have 
often said, the laws of Moses were never accurately observed.’ 
The national festivals, appointed by a ceremonial law, are, 
of all its ordinances, the least likely to be neglected. 

“The writer of the book of Chronicles himself gives us 
to understand (2 Ch. XXXVI. 21) that the seventy years 
of the captivity answered to seventy sabbatical years, 
which had not been kept. If, as is implied in what is said, 
the sabbatical year had not been observed for between four 
and five centuries preceding the captivity—that is for more 
than five centuries before the time of the writer—thcre is 
little reason to believe that any evidence then existed of its 
ever having been observed. With the sabbatical years, the 
years of jubilee were intimately connected, and if there 
were no sabbatical year, we cannot reasonably suppose 
that there were auy years of jubilee. Yet the laws, regard- 
ing the sabbatical years and the jubilee, are among the 
most important of those concerning the rights of property, 
and at the same time are represented to have been inti- 
mately interwoven with the theocratical government of the 
Jews, as implying a periodical miracle.” 

“ According to a law in Leviticus (XVII. 3-9), it was . 
enjoined, under a severe penalty, that there should be no 
sacrifices only where the Tabernacle was placed. Accord- 
ing to another law in Deuteronomy (XII. 2-14), after the 
Jews were established in Palestine, one place of national 
worship was to be designated, where alone sacrifices were 
to be offered. x * But it does not appear elsewhere from 
the early Jewish history, extending down to the building - 
of Solomon’s Temple, that such laws existed ; on the con- 
trary, altars were raised, and sacrifices offered by holy 
men in various places, and in places where the Tabernacle 
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was not, and such facts are related without censure by the 
historian.” Thus, Samuel sacrificed at Mizpah (1 S. VII 
5-9), while the Tabernacle was at Nob(1 S. XXI. XXIZ), 
and Solomon sacrificed at Gibeon, because ‘‘ that was the 
great high place.” 

The writers.of the earlier books of the Bible appear to 
be ignorant of the Pentatewch. Jesus and the Evangelists 
made very frequent appeal to, and numerous quotations - ‘ 
from the Mosaic books, but the Hebrew prophets previous 
to the captivity do not. “It is incredible * that these 
books, if written by Moses and carrying with them the 
authority of God, should not have been appealed to by the 
prophets, the public teachers of the religion of God, who 
ought to have made them the basis of their instructions. 
Nor is it probable that they should have come so near 
perishing as to be saved only by a providential discovery, 
just before the nation fell into ruin and captivity. The tra- 
dition of the Jews, that no copy of them was extant on the 
return of the nation from their captivity, favors much more 
the supposition that they had their origin after that event 
than the supposition which ascribes them to Moses. And 
if it appear that before that event fundamental ordinances 
of the Levitical law were not observed, and even that indi- 
viduals specially favored by Heaven, acted contrary to 
them, without censure from God or Man, it affords a pre- 
sumption, more or less strong, that the Levitical law had 
not God for its author, nor Moses for the organ of its 
communication.” 

There are many archeological expressions in the Pen- 
tateuch which were evidently not written until after the 
time of Moses. | 

“ And he [Jehovah] buried him [Moses] in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Bethpeor ; but no man knoweth of his sep- 
ulchre unto this day.” Deut. XXXIV. 6. 

“ At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord to min- 
ister unto him, and to bless in his name, unto this day.” Deut. X. 8. 

“The Canaanite was then [in the time of Abratian| in the 
land.” Gen. XII. 6. XIII. 7. 

“Ye shall keep my statutes * » that the land spue not you 
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out also, when ye defile“it, as it spued out the nations that were be- 
fore you.” Lev. XVIII. 26. 28. 

“ And Moses said unto Aaron ‘Take a pot and put an omer of 
manna therein.’ * * Now an omer [an ancient measure] is the 
tenth part of an ephah.” Ex. XVI. 33. 36. 


There are also many anachronisms, of which a writer 
in the position of Moses could not have been guilty :— 

“ These are the kings that a a in the land of Edom before 
there reigned any king over the children of. Israel.” Gen. 
AXXVI. 31. 

Hebron mentioned in Genesis (XIII. 18) was a modern 
name (Josh. XIV. 15. XV. 13), probably given in honor 
of the grandson of Caleb (1. CA. ZZ. 41). Dan is spoken 
of as the extreme limit of the land of Gilead (Deut. XX XIV. 
1. Gen. XIV. 14); but the place was not called Dan un- 
til the time of the Judges (Jud. XVIII. 29). Jair is men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy (III. 14.) as being known by that 
name ‘unto this day ;” but according to the book of 
Judges (X. 3. 4.), the place was named from Jair who 
judged Israel long after Moses. 

There is another class of anachronisms concerning the 
Mosaic law itself. The commandments are spoken of as 
well known (Gen. XXVI. 5.; Ex. XVI. 28) before they 
were given (#z. XX). Priests are spoken of as recog- 
nised ministers of Jehovah (Gen. XIV. 18. 20. Ex. XXII. 
22) before the Pentatewch gives any account of the estab- 
lishment of a priesthood with divine authority. The 
Tabernacle is mentioned as in existence (Liz. XXXIV. 34. 
35), and afterwards we hear of its construction (Ex. 
XXXVI. XL). The Levites are spoken of as having 
landed estates (Lev. XXV. 32. 34), which they did not 
acquire till long afterwards (Num. XXXV.1-5). Noah 
was told to make a distinction between clean and unclean 
beasts, though the ordinance in reference to unclean meats 
was given in the Levitical law as something new. 

These passages were evidently not written by Moses. 
No writer would use the phrase ‘the Canaanite was then 
in the land,” till he was driven out and that did not happen 
till long after the time of Moses. Neither did the land 
“‘ spue out the nations that were before” the Jews, until long 
after his time. Neither could he have given a list of the kings 
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who reigned in Edom previous to the time of Saul. Most 
of the Christian commentators on the Bible admit that 
these passages are not genuine, but assert that they were 
interpolated by transcribers, though they, can produce no 
evidence to sustain their assertion. They admit the spu- 
riousness of a few passages for the sake of being able to 
assert the genuineness of the rest. 

Genesis appears on a close examination to be a compila- 
tion of two older documents, containing similar accounts of 
the creation, the deluge, the generations of men, and the 
history of the Jewish patriarchs. These two ancient docu- 
ments are marked by many differences of style, and are 
called the “ Jehovistic” and the ‘ Elohistic” becanse they 
respectively entitle the Deity “Jehovah” or “ Jehovah- 
Elohim,” and “Elohim,”—the former translated “ Lord” or 
“Lord God” and the latter ‘‘ God,” in the English Bible. 
In the beginning of Genesis, we can plainly trace the two 
old documents. The Elohistic paper begins and tells how 
Elohim (God) created the heaven and the earth in six days, 
with the work of each day ; how on the fifth day he made 
“the waters bring forth abundantly ” all kinds of fishes and 
fowls: how on the sixth day he made the “earth bring - 
forth” all beasts, cattle, and creeping things ; how he crea- 
ted man and women together, ‘‘in the image of God crea- 
ted he him ; male and female created he them ;” and how 
Elohim finally saw that his work was good and rested on 
the seventh day. Every time the Deity is mentioned in 
this account (Gen. J. 1-ZT. 3) he is styled ‘‘ God” in the 
English version. After the story of Creation has been told 
thus completely we find that at the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, another account begins “These are the 
generations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God [Jehovah Elohim] 
made the earth and the heavens ;” and in the following 
twenty verses we have his story of creation. He knows 
nothing about distinct days of creation. He says the fowls 
were made out of the ground, simultaneously with the 
land animals, places the creation of Adam before that of 
the brutes, and concludes by giving Eve to Adam as & 
supplement. The improbability that both accounts were 
written by one man, and that man an inspired prophet, 
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will appear evident to any one who will read the two chap 
ters attentively. 

These “‘ Jehovistic” and “ Elohistic” documents can be 
traced without difficulty through Geneszs, and many traces 
of them are found in other portions of the Pentateuch. Both 
documents are evidently records of Jewish traditions, but 
the writer had not received the traditions in the same shape. 
They are the cause of a number of discrepancies and repeti- 
tions, which the compiler, who patches the work together, 
did not see fit to correct. Thus, the Jehovistic legend ( Gen. 
IV. 16-24) says that the descendants of Cain, Adam’s eld- 
est son, were Enoch, Irad, Mehnujael, Methusael and Lam- 
ech ; while, the Elohistic compiler, speaking as though he 
had never heard that Adam had such a son as Cain, says 
( Gen. V.3-26) that Seth’s descendants were Enos, Cainaan, 
Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methusaleh and Lamech. It is 
evident that the same legendary personages were referred to, 
but credited to different parents. Noah is directed by 
Elohim to take two of every species of animal into the ark 
Gen. VI. 19, 20) ; but Jehovah directs him to take pairs 
of unclean beasts and sevens of clean beasts (Gen. VII. 2). 
The story of the deluge is twice told. One of the most re- 
markable repetitions is in regard to the appropriation of 
the wife of one of the patriarchs by a foreign monarch. 
When Abram was seventy-five years old (Gen. XII. 4), 
and Sarai his wife was sixty-five (Gen. XVII. 17), they 
were about to enter Egypt ; and the father of the faithful, 
knowing that there is no accounting for tastes, and suspect- 
ing that the King of Egypt would be likely to fall in love 
with Sarai, bethought him that it would be a reasonable 
precaution to pretend that she was his sister. Having laid 
his plans, the patriarch entered Egypt, and as he expected 
the fame of the old lady’s loveliness reached the ears of the 
monarch; and he took her into his harem without opposition; 
but “ the Lord plagued Pharoah and his house with great 
plagues,” till he discovered that he was trespassing upon 
Abram’s preserves (Gen. XII. 10-19), and he gave her up 
Twenty-five years later, when Sarah was ninety years old, 
and after ‘‘ it had ceased to be with her after the manner of 
women” (Gen. XVIII. 11), her beauty created such an 
excitement in Gerar that King Abimelech sent and took 
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her, Abraham having previously declared, as in Egypt, that 
she was his sister ; and in this .case, too, the monarch was 
induced to send her back to her husband by the interposi- 
tion of the Lord (Gen. XX). In each case the devout 
- couple obtained a great store of presents for their complais- 
ance. These are rather odd tales, but they appear still 
odder, when we read that another adventure of the same 
kind befell Rebekah, twenty or thirty years later, among the 
uncircumcised Philistines, who took her, on Jsaac’s repre- 
sentation, that she was his sister (Gen. XXVJI). These 
are evidently confused accounts of the same legend. Ac- 
cording to the Elohistic paper, Esau sold his birth-right to 
Jacob for a mess of pottage (Gen. XXV. 271-35), while 
the Jehovistic author says that Jacob got the birth-right 
by deceiving his father (Gen. XX XVII. 1-40). Thereisa 
discrepancy between the two documents in regard to the 
cause of the institution of the Sabbath. 

“In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed it.” Ex. XX. 11. 

Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out of thence through a mighty 
hand and by a stretched-out arm ; therefore the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day.” Deut. V. 15. 


The following columns give the most important divisions 
of the Elohistic and Jehovistic papers ; and upon compari- 
son of the passages many contradictions and awkward repe- 
titions may be found. 


ELontstic. J ZHOVISTIC. 

Creation........ Gen. I. 1-IT. 3...Gen. I. 4—III. 24. 
Genealogies. ..... “« V.1-32.... “ IV. 1-26. 
Deluge.......... “ VI. 9-22... “ VI.1-8; VIL 1-5. 
Deluge.......... “ VI&11-16.. “ VII. 17. 23. 
Rainbow.......- “ TX.1-17... “© VIL 20-22. 
Noah.......... “ TX. 28..... “« TX. 20-27. 
Genealogies..... “ XI.10-26.. “ X. 
Abraham’s Cove- 

nant........ “« XVII...... “ XV. 
Sodom......... “XTX. 29... “ XIX. 1-28. 30-38. 
Seizure of wife... “ XX........ “ XI0.10-19, XXVI.1-11 
Isaac and Ishmael “ XXIE1-21.. “ XVI. 
Abimelech...... “ XXI. 22-34 “ XXVI. 26-33. 


Abraham tempted “ XXII.1-13 “ XXII.14-18. 
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ELOouIsTIc. J EHOVISTIC. 
Abraham tempted Gen. XXIII. Gen. 
Abrahamtempted “ XXV. 1-18. 
Jsaac’s marriage. “ XXV.19-21. 
24-26. “ XXIV. XV. 22, 23. 


1) “ XXV. 27-35. “ XXVII. 1-40. 
Esau.......... “ XXVIII. 46; 

XXVIII.9.. “ XXVIII. 41-45 
Quails......... Ex. XVI......, Ex. XI. 


Commandments.. “ XX. 1-13...Deut.V. 6-21. 
Lord and Moses. “ VI. 30; VII. 

12. Ex. IV. 10-16. 
Horeb......... Num.XX. 1-13... “ XVII. 1-1. 


Leviticus is principally Elohistic : the fragmentary char- 
acter of umbers may be easily discovered ; and Deuteron- 
omy is mostly Jehovistic. De Wette and many other very 
able Biblical critics think that the Elohistic document was 
written about 1000 B. C., and the Jehovistic paper some- 
what later. 

The evidence that the editor of the Pentateuch did not 
write the book as we have it, but used older documents, is 
so strong, as set forth by those who have discussed the mat- 
ter thoroughly, that few Christian authors venture to say 
anything against it. Among those who have recognized 
the patchwork are Whately, Morell, Palfrey, Kenrick, Nor- 
ton, Parker, Eichhorn, Bauer, Astruc, Vater, Ewald, Von 
Bohlen, and DeWette. Horne in the earlier editions of his 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures says that ‘‘'To this hypothesis [of patchwork ] 
there is but one objection, and we apprehend this is a fatal 
one: namely, the total silence of Moses as to any documents 
consulted by him.” Again he says ‘If this be udmitted 
(that the Spirit of God directed Moses in the choice of the 
facts recorded in his work] it is of fo consequence whether 
Moses compiled. the book of Genesis from annals preserved 
in the family of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, or wrote the 
whole of it by immediate inspiration.” ‘In the last edition 
(Dec., 1856), however of Horne’s book, which has always 
been considered as one of the valuable orthodox text-books, 
it is confessed that only a small portion of the Pentateuch 
was written by Moses. 

Palfrey, one of the most learned, able, candid, and up- 
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right of the Christian authors, acknowledges that Geneszs 
is formed by the union of fragments ; but he contends that 
Moses was the editor, and intended it merely as an intro- 
duction to the four inspired books of the law. In giving 
this law to the Hebrews, Moses thought it proper to explain 
the history of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, ‘‘ what communi- 
cations they had received from the Deity,” what title they 
had to Canaan, from which they were about to expel other 
nations, and what was the origin of the religious observan- 
ces of the Jewish patriarchs. All the information necessary 
on these points he found in old+traditions, which he accepted 
and published as he found them. ‘If we assume Moses to 
have been divinely instructed in what he recorded in Gene 
sis,” says Palfrey, “ we do it altogether without authority 
from him. Communications received from the Deity, and 
recorded in the later books of the Pentateuch, he announces 
as such, saying repeatedly, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses,’ 
and ‘The Lord said unto me.’ But neither this language, 
hor any equivalent, anywhere occurs in Genesis. The reasons 
of the case would not justify the supposition. The introduc- 
tion of a pure [!] religious system into an idolatrous world 
is proper matter for direct revelation, nor without such reve- 
lation could Moses or any other man become possessed of it. 
Not so with historical materials. On the one hand, the need 
of them is not so urgent ; and on the other, it is the com- 
mon, course of things for them to be collected and handed 
down in a more or less pure and trustworthy state. Each 
age instructs its successor ; nor is it to be doubted that no- 
tices, such as they were, of earlier times, existed in the time 
of Moses, as in every other period since there was anything 
to record or report. The actual existence of such notices 
before Moses’ time, is referred to on the face of the record. 
Different parts of the cemposition are marked by varieties 
of style and language, effectually distinguishing them from 
one another, and indicating that they had several sources. 
The contents of such parts are sometimes of a nature to 
show that they not only had not a common origin, but that 
they were not elaborated by Moses, when they had come 
into his bands, so as to make one consecutive and consistent 
narrative. I think we shall have occasion to own that dif- 
ferent portions, distinguished by diversities of style referred 
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to, sometimes repeat, and sometimes—which is of more con- 
sequence—contradict each other.” Let it be remarked in 
regard to Palfrey’s theory, that— 

1. It is the only standing point left for educated men 
pretending to believe in the divine inspiration of the Bible. 

2. The theory was not advanced till it became impos- 
sible to defend the assertion that Moses was the sole author 
of Genesis. 

3. It convicts Moses of having incorporated falsehood 
in the Holy Scriptures, and of having done his task as 
editor badly. 

4. It reduces the accounts of the creation, the fall of 
man, the great age of the antediluvians, the marriage of 
the sons of God with the daughters of men, the deluge, the 
confusion of tongues, the destruction of Sodom, the choice 
of Abraham and the institution of circumeision, to mere 
fables: and if man did not fall by Adam, he cannot be 
saved by Jesus. 

5. It proves that Jesus frequently erred in accrediting 
the writings of Moses as divinely inspired. 

Critics say that the style of the Pentateuck is too pol- 
ished for so rude a people as the Jews were fifteen centuries 
before Christ, and that it bears a close resemblance in style 
to works written in the time of David. De Wette says, 
‘‘The opinion that Moses composed these books is not only 
opposed by all the signs of a later date, which occur in the 
book itself, but also by the entire analogy of the history of 
Hebrew literature and language. But even admitting it 
was probable, on account of the influence the Pentateuch 
had on the language of the Hebrews, and on account of 
the analogy of the Syriac and Arabic languages, that dur- 
ing a period of nearly a thousand years the Hebrew lan- 
guage had changed as little as it would appear on this 
hypothesis, from the slight difference between the style of 
the Pentateuch and other books of the Old Testament, even 
the latest of them—still, even then it would be absurd to 
suppose that one man could have created beforehand the 
epico-historical, the rietorical and poetic styles in all their 
extent and compass, and have perfected these three depart- 
ments of Hebrew literature, both in form and substance, so 
far that all subsequent writers found nothing left for them, 
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but to follow in his steps.” Thus much for the question 
whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 

§ 115. The book known as the book of Joshua claims 
to have been written by that chieftain (XXIV. 26), but 
the claim is not sustaiped by any satisfactory evidence, 
while there isa large amount of testimony to show that 
Joshua could not have been the author. The book remarks 
(VI. 27) that Joshua’s fame was noised throughout all the 
country : a mode of expression in regard to self in very bad 
taste for a mere human writer, but much worse if it pre- 
tended to have been written by divine inspiration. Luz is 
mentioned (XVI. 2), but Luz was not built till after the 
death of Joshua (Jud. J. 26). The children of Dan are 
said to have taken Leshem (XZX. 47), but that place 
(Laish), is said in Judges (XVIII. 27, 29) to have been 
taken long after. Debir was twice conquered and des- 
troyed, according to Joshua (X. 38, 39, and XV. 17): 
and, much later, it was again subjected to the same opera- 
tion (Jud. I. 11,13). The book represents Joshua as twice 
taking Hebron, and destroying it and its inhabitants. 


‘“ Joshua went up from Eglon, and all Israel with him unto He- 
bron; and they fought against it, and they took it and smote it 
with the edge of the sword, and the king thereof, and all the cities 
thereof, and all the souls that were therein; he left none remaining 
(according to all that he had done to Eglon), but destroyed it utterly 
and all the souls that were therein.” Josh. X. 36. 37. 

“And at that time came Joshua and cut off the Anakims 
{ giants] from the mountains, from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, 
and from all the mountains of Judah, and from all the mountains of 
Israel.” Josh. XI. 21. 

Caleb said unto Joshua “ Now, therefore, give me this moun- 
tain [Hebron] * x if so be the Lord will be with me, then I 
shall be able to drive them [the Anakims] out. * »* And Caleb 
drove thence the three sons of Anak, Sheshai, and Ahiman, and 
Talmai.” Josh. XIV.12. XV.14. 

“ Now, after the death of Joshua, it came to pass that * x 
Judah went against the Canaanites that dwelt in Hebron, and they 
slew Sheshai, Ahiman and Talmai.” Jud. I. 1. 10. 


The Jebusites and children of Judah are represented in 
Joshua (XV. 63), as dwelling together in Jerusalem to thes 
day, whereas it is a well known fact that Jerusalem was 
not conquered till the time of David(2 S.V.5; 1 Ch. 
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XI. 4). We are not informed that the children of Judah 
dwelt any considerable time in Jerusalem before the con- 
quest ; and they could not possibly have dwelt there long 
before Joshua, as the phrase “ to this day” would leid us 
to believe. The book of Jasher is mentioned (Josh. X. 31) 
as authority for the miraculous arrest of the sun ; but that 
book could not have been written till after the time of Da- 
vid. 2 S. £18. 

§ 116. Christian writers do not pretend to know either 
the author, or date of the book of Judges. The history of 
tbe son of Joash appears to have been derived from two 
separate documents: in one ( VZ. 11-VJ/Z. 28) he is styled 
Gideon : and in the other (7X.) he is called Jerubbaal. In 
one place it is stated that Judah took Gaza, Askelon, and 
Ekron with their coasts (J. 18), and elsewhere it is asserted 
that the Canaanites, the Zidonians, and five lords of the 
Philistines were still in those places (JJ. 1-31). The sen- 
tence ‘‘In those days there was no king in Israel, but every 
man did what was right in his own eyes,” could scarcely 
have been written before the time of Saul. 

§ 117. The books of Samuel, originally but one book, 
do not profess, and are not claimed to have been written 
by the prophet Samuel, but appear to be named after him, 
because the record is mainly occupied with his acts, and the 
history of the Jews during bis lifetime. The numerous con- 
tradictions appear to show that the book is a compilation 
or collection of old documents. Samuel anointed Saul king 
by divine command (1 S. £X. 1-X. 16), and the monarch 
is publicly confirmed in his dignity in consequence of his vic- 
tory over the Ammonites (1 S. AZ.) ; but elsewhere we 
are told that Samuel chose Saul king by lot, when driven 
by the demands of the people (1 S. ViJZ. X. 11-27), the 
prophet is dissatisfied with the establishmént of the mouar- 
chy (XJJ.) and Jehovah declares that the people, by de- 
manding a king; have rejected, not Samuel, but himself 
(X/I. 12). The prophet’s death is recorded twice (1 S. 
XXV.1. XX VIIT. 3). The Ziphites inform Saul that David 
is on the hill of Hachilah, on the south of the desert, (1. S. 
XXITI. 19), and afterwards they tell him that he is hid- 
den in the hill of Hachilah in the east of the desert (1 5S. 
XXVI_1). Davidspares Saul’s life ina cave(1. S. XXZV), 
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and afterwards in a camp (1. S. XXVZ). The statement 
that “‘ Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this 
day” (1. S. XXVIII. 6), must have been written after the 
time of Solomon. 

§ 118. The books of Kings give the history of the He- 
brews from the accession of Solomon to the revolt of the 
ten tribes, the history of Judah till the time of the Captiv- 
ity, and a partial histery of Israel for 241 years after the 
Separation. The books were evidently written about the 
time of the Captivity. The author is unknown ; but there 
are passages or chapters which are copied to or from the 
book of Jsazah. Compare 2. AK. XIX. 1-37 with Js. 
XXXVII. 1-38; and 2. K. XVIII. 13, 17-37 with Js. 
AXX VI, 1-22; and 2. A. XX.12-21 with Js. XX XIX. 
1-8. There are also passages which are copied to or from 
Jeremah. Compare Jer. ZI. with 2. K. XXIV-XXV. 
Isaiah certainly could not have written these books, for he 
died long before the Captivity ; nor could Jeremiah, for the 
concluding verses mention events which happened after his 
time. : 

§ 119. The books of Chronicles were written after the 
time of the Captivity, probably about 500 B. C. But the 
list of descendants of Jehoakim, brother of King Zedekiah 
(1. Ch. IIT), extending twelve generations beyond the re- 
turn from the Captivity, must have been written as late as. 
360 B.C. The author of the Chronicles is unknown. His 
dishonesty was mentioned in the chapter on Contradictions, 
and some specimens given of his compositions. A fewmore 
examples may be inserted here. As before remarked, the 
Chronicler loves to heighten the glory of David and his de- 
scendants, and to magnify the importance of the Levites 
and the Levitical religion. Thus he says (1. Ch. XI. 3) that 
David was anointed “ according to the word of Jehovah _ 
and the Edomites and Libnah revolted from Jehoram “ be- 
cause he-had forsaken the Lord God of his fathers,” The 
book of dings does not express these ideas in the parallel 
passages. The latter book says that when some soldiers 
attacked Jehoshaphat, mistaking him for King Ahab of 
Israel, he cried out, and they desisted, because they recog- 
nized him (1. X. XXJT. 81, 82): the Chronicler says they 
desisted because “the Lord God helped him, and moved 
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them to depart from him” (2. Ch. XVIZZ. 31). Solomon 
built a palace in Millo for one of his wives, a daughter of 
Pharaoh, and the fact is simply stated in Aings (1. A XIX. 
24), but in Chronicles (2. Ch. VIII. 11) we are told that 
Solomon’s motive for building this palace was that the pre- 
sence of an idolatrous woman in the house of David, which 
lad been hallowed by the presence of the Ark of God, 
would be sacrilegious! Compare the two following ac- 
counts of what happened at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple :— 

“When Solomon tad made an end of praying all this prayer 
and supplication unto the Lord, he arose from before the altar of 
the Lord, from kneeling on bis knees with his hands spread up ta 
heaven. And he stood and blessed all the congregation of Israel 
ae loud voice saymg ‘ Blessed be the Lord,’ "ete. 1 K. VIII. 

“When Solomon had made an end of praying, the frre came down 
from heaven and consumed the burned offering and the sacrifice and 
the glory of the Lord filled the house. And the priests could not en- 
ter into the house of the Lord, because the glory of the Lord had 
filled the Lord’s house. And when the children of Israel saw how 
the fire came down and the glory of the Lord upon the house, they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement 
and worshipped, and praised the Lord, saying ‘ For he is geod, for 
his mercy endureth forever” 2 Ch. VII. 1-3. 

It is impossible that such a lie as this could have been 
published in, or near the time of Solomon. 

In Azngs the priests are accused of embezzling money, 
collected to repair the temple (2 A. XJI. 7. 4-16); but 
there is no hint to that effect in Chronides. 2 Ch. XXIV. 
4-14. 

The most remarkable of all the discrepancies between 
Kings and Chronicles, and one evidently intended to exalt 
the glory of Judah and Jehovah, is found in the passages 
referring to the hostility of kings Abijah and Jeroboam. 
The former book says that Abijah was a wicked king, and 
had war with his rival (1. A. XV.3,7). The chronicler says 
that Abjiah was pious ; that he took the field with 400,000 
men against Jeroboam, who was at the head of 800,000 
men ; and ina great battle the King of Israel was de- 
- feated, and 500,000 of his men slain. It seems that 

_1,200,000 soldiers sent into the field at one time by two 
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small tribes, and the destruction of 500,000 men in one bat 
tle, were beneath the notice of the author of Kengs. Since 
the book of Chronicles is anonymous, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as the genuine production of any noted man; and 
if the author wege noted, his notoriety would not be a very 
enviable one. 

§ 120. The book of Ezra gives the history of Judah 
from 536 to 515 B.C. Nehemiah commences his story at 
444, and comes down to 404 B.C. The book of Ezra is 
evidently a compilation. The second chapter is occupied 
with a genealogy which Nehemiah ( VIZ. 5) says he found; 
and that expression means of course that he did not know 
the author. That portion of Ezra between IV. 8 and VI. 
18, is in the Jewish Bible written in Chaldaic and not in 
Hebrew. The book says that Ezra was ‘a ready Scribe” 
( VIL. 6), and it is not to be supposed that an inspired pro- 
phet would write thus himself. In the book of Nehemiah 
( XII, 1-26) there is a list of priests, down to Jaddua, who 
who, according to Josephus, lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great. | 
— §121. The author of the book of Esther is not mention- 
ed by any authoritative tradition, and, therefore, I cannot 
argue against its genuineness as the alleged composition of 
any particular prophet ; but I shall attempt to show that 
it lacks gennineness as a historical work. It is a fiction 
throughout. It states (I 4) that Ahasuerus, King of Per- 
sia, made a feast unto all his princes and officers, which 
lasted one hundred and eighty days.* How could the af- 
fairs of any government, especially an Oriental despotism,— 
where so much depends upon the magistrate,—be managed, 
when, for a whole half year, all these magistrates were as- 
sembled at Susa? It is sometimes said that they went up 
bx turns, each remaining but a short time, and then giving 
place to new guests. But of such an arrangement the text 
says nothing. 

The king, heated with wine, sends for his queen, Vashti, 
to appear unveiled before his intoxicated guests. She, very 
wisely, declines such an invitation. Upon this he issues @ 
decree, apparently dictated at the table, and sends it to all 


* Most of this § is taken from Theodore Parker’s addition to his 
wanslaticn of De Wette on the Old Testament, 
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the provinces of his kingdom, ‘‘that every man shall bear 
rule in his own house.” A king, ‘‘ merry with wine,” might 
issue such a decree, and this explanation would perhaps 
suffice, were this the only passage presenting such a 
difficulty. 

Haman, a prince at the court of Ahasuerus, is offended, 
because Mordecai, a Jew, refuses to do homage to him, 
and, therefore, scorning to avenge himself on the offender 
alone, he wishes to satisfy his vengeance, by destroying the 
whole nation of the Jews. Now, at this time all Judea was 
a Persian province ; besides Jews were scattcred through- 
out all the other districts, and, therefore, it is a moderate 
estimate which computes their number at two millions, at 
that time within the Persian territories. Haman, to avenge 
himself in this private quarrel, obtains permission to destroy 
all this great number of people. The king consents that 
all of them should be massacred ina singleday The numerous 
massacres that defile the page of history naturally recur to 
the mind. But amongst them all—the Sicilian Vespers, 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, the horrors of Roman or 
Arabian butchery, or the atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion—there is nothing which approaches the murder*of two 
million human beings in a single day. Nero, wishing all 
Rome had but one neck, must have shrunk from such a 
murder as this king is said to command for the sake 
of avenging a slight insult offered by one person to 
his Grand Vizier. The ten thousand talents, said to be 
offered as purchase money for such a body of subjects, only 
increase the difficulty, by showing the writer was at a loss 
what motive to ascribe to the king for so unnatural and im- 
politic an act, and could find none more probable than the 
love of gold. 

The murderous decree is published i in all the provinces, ‘‘to 
destroy, to kill and to cause to perish, all Jews both young 
and old, little children and women, in one day.” This is 
not done hastily, for the time was fixed upon by casting lots 
a whole year before the deed was designed to be consumma- 
ted (JIZZ. 7). No attempt was made to conceal the design 
from the intended victims. The Jews were aware of the 
plan, yet neither offered to flee nor to resist with arms. 
Yet the deorce for their total destruction was publicly pro- 
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mulgated in all parts of the kingdom a whole year before 
the day appointed for the massacre. Is it to be credited 
that this number of men, enjoying the rights of other sub- 
jects of the Persian monarch, and possessed of the warlike 
spirit of the Jews, would wait tamely to be slaughtered ‘‘ on 
x set day” like sheep? An edict so important and unu- 
sual must have become known to other historians, but none 
of them mentions it save Josephus, who evidently draws 
his information from this book itself. | 

The account of the Jews killing their enemies on the 
appointed day is, if possible, still more incredible. One 
night, as we are told, Ahasuerus, unable to sleep, com- 
manded the chronicles of his kingdom to be read to him. 
He then learned that Mordecai had formerly done him a 
good service, previously mentioned in the book, but had 
received no recompense. Mordecai is rewarded in public. 
At a banquet, Esther, the queen, and a Jewess, laments to 
her royal spouse, that her people were all to be cut off. 
He seems to bave been ignorant of her nationality and to 
have forgotten his decree for the extirpation of the Israel- 
ites (VII. 5). He finds, what he previously had known, 
that Haman is at the bottom of the affair, and seeing the 
gallows erected for Mordecai, says ‘‘ Hang him [Haman] 
thereon.” The current now sets in favor of the Jews, and 
on the twenty-third day of the third month, public letters 
are sent, sealed with the king’s ring, ‘‘to the Jews, and to 
the lieutenants, and rulers of the provinces, who are from 
India to Ethiopia, unto every province, according to the 
writing thereof, and unto every people after their language, 
und to the Jews, after their writing, and according to their 
language.” These letters ‘‘ granted the Jews which were 
in every city to gather themselves together, and to stand 
for their life, to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish all 
the power of the people and province that would assault 
them, both little ones and women, and to take the spoil of 
them for a prey.” They were sent and “published to all 
people,” eight months and twenty days before the decree 
was to be executed. Wherever the letters came, the ‘‘ Jews 
had joy and gladness, a feast and a good day, and many 
of the people became Jews.” It would be supposed the 
Persians and others likely to be injured by this decree, with 
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so long a time of preparation would prepare means of de- 
fense against the Jews, who were a small minority in the 
whole kingdom. But nothing of this kind takes place. 
They wait quietly during the eight months, as the Jews had 
done,during the previous three months. On the appointed 
day, the Jews assemble “to lay their hands on such as 
sought their hurt,” and no man could withstand them. It 
seems that no attack was made on the Jews and no resist- 
ance offered to the massacre which they inflicted on the 
Persians. Even the magistrates, for fear of Mordecai, who 
had been elevated to Haman’s position, helped the Jews. 
Upwards of seventy-five thousand Persians were slain-in a 
single day. It is not mentioned that a single Jew fell in 
the slaughter. Permission is even granted them to con- 
tinue the murder on the next day, and three hundred are 
slain at Susa. The Jews celebrated the next day as “‘a 
day of gladness and feasting, and a good day, and of send- 
ing portions to one another.” Perhaps no amount of his- 
torical evidence would render such a narative credible to 
an unprejudiced inquirer. How much less is it to be cred- 
ited, when related by an apocryphal writer, who lived no 
one knows when, or where, and whose book is encumbered 
with so many other difficulties ! Truly, Ahasuerus was a 
foolish, but scarcely a blood-thirsty king. The author of 
Esther would not only represent him as eminently stupid 
and barbarous, but would ascribe first to the Jews and next 
to the Persians, a tameness of spirit and incapacity of self- 
defense, ‘‘which are not paralled even among the most 
timid of animals—sheep and doves,—which at least will fly 
from danger.” It is not necessary to mention other less 
important historical objections. 

And this book was received by the ancient Jews as 4 
true history, and for more than two thousand years they 
have celebrated the Feast of Purim, in the belief that it is 
a commemoration of that glorious day, when they were not 
only saved from the murderous decree of Ahasuerus, but 
were also permitted to massacre all their enemies among 
the Persians. This fact does not give us a very high opin- 
ion of the reliability of Jewish tradition as evidence of the 
genuineness and authenticity of their Sacred Scriptures. 

§ 122. The book of Job is by an unknown author. It 
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has been ascribed to Moses, and to Solomon, and to several 
of tne more noted Hebrew prophets, but without any 
evidence. It is generally agreed now among critics, that 
the book was written by a Jew, one of whose purposes in 
writing it, was to oppose the Jewish belief that every man’s 
good or evil fortune in his earthly life, is the reward or 
punishment of his good or evil deeds. The description in 
the beginning of Jvb, of the levee day in Heaven, when 
God and Satan met on the most friendly terms, and agreed 
to join to tempt and afflict the good man, is very poetic, 
bat not at ‘all consistent with the Mosaic or Christian 
theology. J. A. Froude says that ‘The book of Job is 
evidently not orthodox Jewish in its character. The more 
it is studied, the more the conclusion forces itself upon us, 
that let the writer have lived when he would, in his strug- 
gle with the central falsehood of his people’s creed, he must 
have divorced himself from them outwardly as well as in- 
wardly : that he travelled away into the world, and lived 
long, perhaps all his natural life, in exile. Everything about 
the book speaks of a person who had broken free from the 
narrow littleness of the ‘peculiar people.’ The language, 
we said, is full of strange words. The hero of the poem is 
of a strange land, a gentile certainly, not a Jew. The life, 
the manners, the customs are of all varieties and places— 
Egypt with its rivers aud pyramids is there ; the descrip- 
tion of mining points to Phoenicia ; the settled life in cities, 
the nomad Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of the 
tropics, and the ice of the north, all are foreign to Canaan, 
speaking of foreign things and foreign people. No mention, 
or hint of mention, is there throughout the poem, of Jewish 
traditions or Jewish certainties. We look to find the three 
friends vindicate themselves, as they so well might have 
done, by appeals to the fertile annals of Israel_—to the 
flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plagues of Egypt, 
or to the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is not a 
word ; they are passed by as if they had no existence > and 
instead of them, when witnesses are required for the power 
of God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the Eastern 
astronomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the im- 
prisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, ‘the sweet influence 
of the seven stars’, and the glittering fragments of the sea- 
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snake Rahab, trailing across the northern sky. Again: 
God is not the God of Israel, but the Father of mankind. 
We hear nothing of a chosen people, nothing of a special 
revelation, nothing of peculiar privileges ; and in the court 
of Heaven there is Satan, not the prince of this world and 
the enémy of God, but the angel of judgment, the accusing 
spirit, whose mission was to walk to and fro over the earth, 
and carry up to Heaven an account of the sins of man- 
kind.” 

§ 123. Isaiah began his vocation as a prophet in 759 
B. C., and continued to follow his trade during the reigns 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, (J. 1. VZ, 1.) The first 
part of the book known by his name may have been written 
by him, but the latter part (XZ.-LXVI_) was certainly 
not. There is a strong difference of style between the two 
parts. That portion of the book, supposed to be spurious, 
has a more flowing, perspicuous and easy style, than the 
genuine chapters, but it is also weaker and more diffuse. 
In the spurious chapters Cyrus is mentioned by name, and 
the writer takes his stand-point in the time of the captivity. 
He often speaks of the condition of his people under the 
Babylonian yoke, not as a prophet foretelling a distant fu- 
ture event, but speaking of things happening in his own 
time. He commences chapter XZ with foretelling not the 
captivity, but the deliverance. The Jewish people are ‘‘rob- 
bed and spoiled,” ‘‘snared in holes” and ‘“‘ hid in prison- 
houses.” ‘‘ Who gave Jacob for a spoil ?” ‘‘ Did not the 
Lord, he against whom we have sinned ?” ‘‘ Therefore He 
[Jehovah] hath poured upon him [Jacob] his anger” (Js. 
X LIT, 22-25). The oppression of the Assyrians, in the time 
of the genuine Isaiah is an old affair ; ‘‘Aforetime *« * the 
Assyrians oppressed them without cause” (ZI. 4). Cyrus 
is mentioned by name and styled the Lord’s Messiah, who 
should rebuild the temple. If this be a prophecy, it is very 
different from all the other prophecies in the Bible. It is in 
these spurious chapters that the famous prophecies of Jesus 
are found ; but the prophet spoils his prediction by giving the 
name of Messiah to Cyrus, and by foretelling his career with 
much more distinctness than that of the Christian Savior. 
The Pseudo-Isaiah closes his prophecies by exhorting the 
Jews to maintain their nationality after the return from the 
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captivity, which did not happen until 200 years after the 
time of the genuine Isaiah. 

§ 124. Jeremiah was a prophet from 629 to 588 B. C. 
(12,3. XZ-XLV). His book is a confused compilation 
of prophecies and histories. The last verse of chapter LJ 
says ‘‘ Thus far the words of Jeremiah,” and we must con- 
clade that at least the remainder is spurious. Besides 
chapter LJ is a mere repetition of the matter of chapters 
XXXVII~-XXXIX: and in verse 31 events are related 
which occurred after Jeremiah’s time. In chapter LI (15- 
19) there is a long quotation taken word for word from 
chapter X (12-16). “It is acknowledged,” says Bishop 
Watson in his reply to Paine, ‘“‘that the order of time 
{in the book known as Jeremiah] is not everywhere ob- 
served ; the cause of the confusion is not known. Some 
attribute to Baruch collecting into one volume all the propb- 
ecies which Jeremiah had written, and neglecting to put 
them in their proper places. Others think that the several 
parts of the work were at first properly arranged, but that 
through accident or carelessness of transcribers they were 
deranged.” 

§ 125. Daniel, the alleged author of the biblical book 
of that name, was taken by order of Nebuchadnezzar, in 
the third year of king Jehoiakim (607, B. C.) to be educated 
at Babylon for a councillor (Dan. £1, 6) : but Jeremiah 
(XXV.1. XLVI. 2) says that Nebuchadnezzar did not 
come to the throne of Babylon till the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim. Portion of Daniel is written in Hebrew and 
portion in Chaldee, but the book is supposed to be the 
work of one author. Daniel is mentioned in terms of praise : 
he “had understanding in all visions and dreams”: 
‘among them all was found none like Daniel”: “ten 
times better than all the scribes”; having “light, and un- 
derstanding, and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods” : 
“he was faithful and no error or fault was found in him.” 
There are many reasons for attributing the book to the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175, B. C.). It contains 4 
would-be prophetic description of events in the time of AX 
tiochus ; which is so very distinct and accurate that it must 
have been written after the event. Even the dates are 
given (VIII. 14. IX. 25, XII. 11,12). The book has 
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a legendary character, being full of improbabilities. ‘‘ Ne- 
buchadnezzar * demands that the wise men should tell 
him the dream he had forgotten, and threatened to put 
them to death in case of their inability to obey his com- 
mand (JZ. 3). He gives extravagant rewards to Daniel 
for restoring his lost dream, and explaining it (ff 46). 
He makes an image of gold sixty cubits high, and six cu- 
bits in diameter (ZZZ. 1), [of solid rhetal apparently !] and 
commands men to worship it (JZZ. 5). He commands the 
mightiest men in his army to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego [for refusing to worship], and cast them into a 
furnace, which was so hot as to destroy these mighty men 
as they cast in their victims (JJ. 22). He blessed the 
god of these three men, and makes a decree that ‘every 
people, nation, and language’, which speaks anything 
reproachful of this god, ‘shall be cut to pieces, and its 
houses made a dunghill.’” The book was probably written 
to encourage the Jews to trust in Jehovah, and. to hope for 
the discomfiture of Antiochus. This monarch is represented 
under the types of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. An- 
tiochus took the sacred vessels of the Jewish worship, pol- 
luted the Temple, forbade the Levitical worship, and the 
observance of the Sabbath, and commanded the Jews to 
worship at the altar of Jupiter, erected on the high altar 
of Jehovah. All these facts seem to have been before the 
miud of the writer of Daniel when he composed such a 
story as should be best fitted to induce the Jews, in the 
time of Antiochus, to remain true to their faith. He re 
presents those who refused to obey Nebuchadnezzar as_be- 
ing advanced to high honor, and Daniel, himself, when 
denouncing destruction to Belshazzar, was rewarded by 
that good-natured monarch. ‘The reason why the book 
should be ascribed to Daniel, was that he was reputed to 
have been a great prophet. He is classed with Noah and 
Job, for righteousness, by Ezekiel (XZJV. 14, 18, 20), and 
he had the reputation of having been one of the wisest men 
of his nation (Ezek. XXVIII. 3). It deserves to be noted, 
however, that if the Daniel mentioned by Ezekiel really 
was the author of this book, his great fame must have been 
acquired while he was still young. 
* De WETTE; translated by Theodore Parker. 
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§ 126. There is nothing in the book, known to us as the 
Gospel of Matthew, to indicate who was its author, nor can 
we derive any information on that point from any other por- 
tion of the New Testament, or from authentic history. The 
general tradition of the charch as giveu by Irenseus, Origen, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and Chrysostom (from 178-398 A.D.) 
relates that Matthew wrote a gospel in Hebrew, for the 
benefit of the Jewish Christians : and this tradition is the 
only reason for supposing that Matthew wrote at all, or 
that our present gospel was written by him.* The origin of 
this tradition appears to be solely the assertion of Papias 
(116 A. D.), whose works are lost, but whose statement of 
the tradition is preserved by Eusebius (315 A. D.). It is 
supposed that Papias received this tradition from John, an 
elder of the church at Ephesus. A Hebrew gospel, called 
sometimes The Gospel of the Hebrews, sometimes The Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, was in circulation among the Jew- 
ish Christians, or Ebionites, and was maintained by them 
to be the only true gospel. Of this Ebionite gospel, no 
copy: has come down to our times, but we know from the 
writings of the fathers that it differed considerably from our 
book of Matthew ; among other differences, the Ebionite 
gospel had not the account of the divine parentage and mi- 
raculous conception of Jesus found in the present Christian 
gospel. There is reason to believe that there were other 
great differences, for the Ebionites were esteemed to be 
deeply heretical in a number of important points of their 
creed. Jerome obtained a copy of this gospel, and trans- 
lated it into Greek and Latin at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury ; but he nowhere says it is the same as the gospel of 
Matthew, or bears any resemblance to it. Now, we must 
suppose that the churches, for which Matthew wrote, and 
in whose language he wrote, would be much more likely to 
preserve his writings in purity than distant churches of differ- 
ent blood, different languages, and of a creed, which, as we 
have abundant reason to believe, was not sanctioned by Mat- 
thew, or any of the immediate disciples of Jesus. * If we c0D- 
clade that the Ebionite gospel waswritten by Matthew, and 
that it was more likely to be preserved pure in the Hebrew at 
Jerusalem, than at Corinth in Greek, then we must suppose 

* The greater portion of this paragraph is copied from GREG. 
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that our present Greek Matthew is either a different book en- 
tirely, or much corrupted. We have no assurance of any kind 
that the Hebrew Matthew was ever translated into Greek, and 
used in that form as a sacred book ; nor have we any as- 
surance that our Matthew ever existed in a Hebrew form ; 
and if we assume that it was translated, we have no assur- 
ance that the translation was faithful to the original. The 
Hebrew Matthew does not now exist, and the original of 
our Mutthew is found only in the Greek. 

Under this statement of the case, which is entirely cor- 
rect and fair to the gospel of Matthew, there must remain 
strong doubts of its genuineness. These doubts are con- 
firmed by a consideration of its contents. It lacks the clear- 
ness of historical narrative, which an eye-witness, such as 
the apostle Matthew was, of the adventures of Jesus, would 
have given. He does not specify places, or dates, or men- 
tion the details which are necessary to furnish the idea of a 
connection of events. There are no incidents of travel. 
Jesus appears in different places, but we are not informed, 
how he yot from one to the other. Weare not told whether 
he walked, or rode, where he lodged, what he ate, or how 
he paid his expenses. All that is mentioned of the differ- 
ent places, which he visited, is merely enough to assert that 
he was there, and then some conversation is related, his 
words being given at considerable length. I have made 
the subjoined abstract of all his movements, as recorded by 
Matthew subsequent to the Sermon on the Mount, with 
which his public ministry began : 

He came down from the Mount (VIII. 1) ; he entered into Ca- 
pernaum (5) ; he went into Peter’s house (14) ; he crossed the sea 
of Galilee in a ship (18. 23. 28) ; he went into his own city, going 
by ship (IX. 1) ; “ he arose and departed to his house” (7); he 
went forth from thence (9); he “sat at meal in the house ” (10 
he went toa “ruler’s house” (23) ; he “departed thence” ton ; 
“and Jesus went about the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogucs ” (35) ; “he departed thence to teach and preach in 
their cities ” { I. 1.) ;\“ at that time Jesus went on the sabbath- 
day through the corn” (XII. 1) : “ he withdrew himself from thence” 
(15) : he was in a house (46) ; “the same day went Jesus out of 
the house and sat by the seaside” (XIII. 1); “he went into a 
ship and sat” (2) ; “he departed thence ” (53) : he entered “ his 
own country” (54) : he departed “by ship into a desert place ” 


? 
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(XIV. 13); “ be went up into a mountain to pray” (23) ; he went 
across the sea “into the land of Gennesaret” (34) ; “then Jesus 
went thence and departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (X¥. 
21) ; “and Jesus departed from thence and came nigh unto the sea 
of Galilee ee then “Jesus came into the cuasts of Cesarea 
Philippi,” (XVI. 13) : “and after six days” he went upon & moup- 
tain and was transfigured (XVII. 1.) ; and then he came to Caper- 
naum (XVII. 24): he departed from Galilee and came into the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan” (XIX. 1.) : “he departed thence 
(15) ; “he went up to Jerusalem” (XX. a going through Je- 
richo (29) : “ He entered Jerusalem by way of Bethphage ” (XXI. 
1. 10) ; he went into the pees (12); he went “into Bethany and 
he lodged there” (17) ; “in the morning he returned to the city 
18) : he went to the Temple (23) “he sat upon the Mount of 
lives ” (XXIV. 3) ; “he was in Bethany” (XXVI. 6) : he went 
“into the mount of Olives” (30); and there he was arrested (57). 


Such is a complete summary of the history and chro- 
nology of Christ’s personal movements, as recorded by Mat- 
thew. He mentions only one visit to Jerusalem, while John 
mentions three. (John IT. 18. VII. 10. X. 40. XI. 11, 18). 
The few incidents mentioned by the first Evangelist are used 
for hanging discourses upon—a mere skeleton used to fur- 
nish a slight connection between the various sayings of Jesus. 
The sayings themselves are frequently mere fragments. 
Take the following instance :— 


* And a certain scribe came and said unto him ‘ Master I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest.’ And Jesus saith unto him 
‘The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests ; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” Mat. VIII. 19. 20. 


Sach is the entire history of that conversation, its be- 
ginning, end and result. An eye-witness would have added 
something to make the words of Jesus apply more directly 
to the ease of the Scribe, or would at least have said whether 
the Scribe did follow Jesus or not. Another reason for be- 
lieving that the author of Matthew was a compiler of tradi- 
tions, not an eye-witness, is that he repeats four legends, 
telling the same stories over twice with slight variations : 
whereas they are mentioned only once by the other Evan- 
gelists. Such are the legends of the feeding of the multi- 
tude, the cure of the blind man, the demand of a sign, and 
the accusation of the use of demoniac power in casting out 
devils. The want of clear conception of the movements of 
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Jesus is evident in every portion of the book ; more partic- 
ularly to any one who will compare the narrative in chapter 
VILI of the Acts with chapter VIII of Matthew, or compare 
narrative portions generally of the two books. We are told | 
that ‘‘ the gift* of narrating luminously is a personal quali- 
fication of which even an Apostle might be destitute, and 
which is rarely found among the lower orders of the peo- 
ple.” This excuse does not appear to me sufficient to save 
the genuineness of the book ; but if it does, it places divine 
inspiration in a bad light. It is rather singular that Jeho- 
vah should choose such a bungler for an apostle, and after- 
wards choose him for an evangelist too, knowing him to be 
wanting in the first qualifications of a historian. 

Thus much upon the question whether the apostle 
Matthew wrote the book ascribed to him: and now a few 
words upon the date of its composition. Christian authors 
argue that it was written six or eight years after the cruci- 
‘fixion, but the only testimony which they can produce to 
sustain that opinion is found in their assumption that the 
church would not be left a longer time without a written 
evangel. On the other hand, there is much reason for be- 
lieving that it was not written for more than thirty years 
after the death of Jesus. The writer represents his hero as 
saying, ‘‘ From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by storm” (Mat. Xf. 12). This is an expression which 
could not have been used until long after the time of the 
Baptist, certainly not during his life ; and yet, we are told 
that this language was used before John was slain by He- 
rod (Mut. XIV.10). It is plain in this case that the Evan- 
gelist ascribed language to Jesus which he did not use, and 
that the writer was not an eye-witness. Aguin, Christ is 
represented to have spoken as follows :—‘‘ Upon you [the 
Pharisees] may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the 
‘Temple and the altar” (Mat. XXIII. 35). But this Zach- 
arias was slain in 68 A. D., and, therefore, the book must 
have been written after that time. Josephus ( War, IV. 4) 
relates that Zacharias, son of Baruch, an eminent, and very 

* Kitro. Cyc. Bib. Lit. Article Matthew. 
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worthy citizen of Jerasalem, was murdered in the Temple, 
68 A. D. There is only one other Zacharias mentioned in 
Jewish history as having been murdered, and he was the 
son of Jehoiada, and was slain 840 B. C. (2. C&. XXIV.). 
But Jesus could never have intended to say that no emi- 
nent person of great virtue had been slain within 800 years, 
as he must have been understood, if he had included all the 
murderous shedding of righteous blood between Abel and 
Zacharias, the son of Jeheiada. If the Pharisees had been 
stained with no blood for eight centuries, the Evangelist 
could scarcely have spoken s0 indignantly of the conduct of 
those living in his own time. The Evangelist must have 
meant the man slain 68 A. D., and he meant probably to 
convey the idea that Jesus spoke this in the prophetic spirit, 
which he is represented as showing in a number of other 
passages. 

Matthew represents Jesus ag making a number of pre- 
dictions of the siege of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Temple. If we had any satisfactory evidence that these 
would-be prophecies had been delivered, and recorded before 
the event, we should wonder at their fulfilment ; but with- 
out that evidence, we must, in reason, suppose that they 
were composed after the event, and referred to an earlier 
time. Thus, Jesus saysthat one stone of the Temple should 
not be left upon another (Mat. XXIV. 1) ; that the peo- 
ple should ‘‘ see the abomination of desolation” (15) ; that 
great woe should come upon Jerusalem (16-22); that many 
falxe Christs should arise (24) ; that there should be wars, 
famines, pestilences ; that the Gospel should be preached to 
all nations (14) ; and that the believers should be persecu- 
ted (9). All these predictions may he said to have been ful- 
filled between the years 60 and 6% A.D. The Gospel had 
been preached in many parts of the Roman Empire as ear- 
ly as 65 A. D.; the first persecution was that of Nero in 
64 ; the “ abomination of desolation” is understood to have 
been the attack on the Temple in 66 A. D., by Cestius ; 
there were a great number of pretenders among the Jews 
about that time, claiming to be the possessors of divine com- 
missions, and Josephus says that they did much harm by 
stirring the people to rebellion (War, VII. 5) ; the year 
66 A. D., according to Tacitus, ‘‘so disgraced by crimes, 
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was also marked by the gods with tempests and pestilences ;” 
Jerusalem was not besieged and destroyed till 70 A. D., 
but a siege was expected for several years before it occur- 
red ; and reasonable men might well anticipate that when 
the Roman power was turned against the city, she could not 
long resist. That the book was written before the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City, or at least not long after that event, 
is clear from the fact that the Evangelist expected the se- 
cond coming of Christ to follow close upon “ the tribulation 
of those days.” Mat. XXIV. 29. 

Such are the interna) evidences of the date of the first 
Evangel. The only external testimony is that of unreliable 
traditions, which, however, ascribe the book to a late date. 
Ireneus (175 A. D.) and Theodore of Mopsuestia (394 A. 
1.) say that Matthew wrote while Peter and Paul were 
preaching in Rome, which, according to tradition, was about 
64 A. D.; and Origen (230 A. D.) says that Matthew 
wrote before Mark, Luke and John. 

§ 127. We have no information as to the authorship of 
the second Evangel, save from tradition, which ascribes it 
to Mark, who is mentioned a number of times in the New 
Testament (Col. Vf. 10; Acts XII. 12,25; XJIT. 5, 15; 
XV. 31; Philem, 24). The same tradition says that he 
was a companion of Peter, and wrote at his dictation, or 
according to information derived from him. It is not 
claimed that he was an eye-witness of any of the events in 
the life of Jesus. Our original copy of Mark is in Greek ; 
but according to tradition, as given by Clement (94 A. D., 
Husebius (300 A. D.), Epiphanius (368 A. D.), and 
Jerome (392 A. D.), it was written in Rome, for the bene- 
fit of the Christians residing there ; and a reference to the 
Roman law of divorce (Mark, X. 12), seems to indicate its 
composition in that place. Nevertheless, the style bears a 
remarkable resemblance in many points to the Greek of 
our Matthew. Mark evidently used the first Evangel very 
freely in compiling his book. There is such a similarity be- 
tween the ideas and the general order of events, and in ma- 
ny places such an exact correspondence between the modes 
of expression, as could have arisen only in the copying of 
one from the other, or of both from a more ancient docu- 
ment. Compare the following parallel passages :— 
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“ And Jesus walking by the 
sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, 
Simon, called Peter, and An- 
drew, his brother, casting a net 
into the sea: for they were fish- 
ermen. And he saith unto them 
‘Follow me an! I will make you 
fishers of men.’ And they straight- 
way left their nets and followed 
him. And going out from thence, 
he saw two other brothers, James, 
the son of Zebedee, and John, his 
brother, in a ship with Zebedee, 
their father, mending their nets : 
and he called them, and they im- 
mediately left the ship and their 
ae and followed him.” Mat. 

. 18. 


“ And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man named 
Matthew sitting at the receipt 
of custom; and he saith unto 
him, ‘ Follow me.’ And he arose 
and followed him. And it came 
to am as Jesus sat at meat in 
the house, behold many publicans 
and sinners came, and sat down 
a him and his disciples.” Mat. 

. 9. 


« And straightway Jesus con- 
strained his disciples to get into 
a ship and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the 
roultitude away. And when he 
had sent the multitude away, he 
went into a mountain privately 
to pray.” Mat. XIV. 22. 


“ Now, as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee. he saw Simon, and 
Andrew, his brother, casting a 
net into the sea: for they were 
fishermen. -And Jesus said unto 
them ‘ Follow me and I will 
make you to become fishers of 
men.’ And straightway they for- 
sook their nets and followed him : 
and when he had gone a little 
further thence, he saw James, 
the son of Zebedee, and John, his 
brother, who also were in the 
ship, oats their nets. And 
straightway he called them, and 
they left their father Zebedee in 
the ship with the hired servants, 
and went after him.” Mark I. 16. 


“As he passed by, he saw 
Levi, the son of Alpheus sitting 
at the Custom House, and said 
unto him ‘ Follow me.’ And he 
arose and followed him. And 
it came to pass that, as Jesns 
sat at meat in his house, many 
publicans and sinners sat also to- 
gether with Jesus and his disci- 
ples: for there were many, and 
they followed him.” Mark IT. 14. 


“And straightway he con- 
strained his disciples to get into 
the ship, and to go before to the 
other side, over against Bethsai- 
da, while he sent away the 
ple. And when he had sent them 
away, he de into a moun- 
tain to pray.” Mark VI. 45. 


A similar correspondence prevails throughout the book, 
even in the use of awkward Jewish-Greek phrases. 


According to tradition, the gospel of Mark was writ- 


ten between 64 and 70 A.D. 


§ 128. The third Evangel is ascribed by tradition to 
Luke (mentioned in Col. IV.14: 2 Tim. IV.11: Philem. 
24) @ physician of Antioch, and the reputed author of the 
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That he copied from Matthew, or from the same 
source with him, is certain: 


but critics are not agreed 


whether Luke copied from Mark, or Mark from Luke. 
Compare the following passages :— 


“The devil taketh him up in- 
to an exceeding high mountain, 
and sheweth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of 
them : and saith unto him’ All 
these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.’ Then saith Jesus unto him 
‘Get thee hence, Satan, for it is 
written ‘ Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Mat. 1V. 8-10. 


“ Behold, there came a leper 
and worshipped him, saying 
‘Lord, if -thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ And imme- 
diately his leprosy was cleansed. 
And Jesus saith unto him ‘ See 
thou tell no man: but go thy 
way ; shew thyself to the ee 
and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded for a testimony unto 
them.” Mat. VIII. 2-4. 


“ And it came to pass that 
he went through the cornfields on 
the Sabbath-day : and his disci- 
ples began, as they went, to pluck 
the ears of corn. And the Phar- 
isees said unto him ‘ Behold 
why do they on the Sabbath- 
day that which is not lawful ?’ 
And he said unto them ‘ Haye 
ye never read what David did, 


“The devil, taking him up 
with an high mountain, shewed 
him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a@ moment of time. And the 
devil said unto him ‘ All this 
power will I give thee, and the 
glory of them; for that is deliv- 
ered unto me, and to whomsoever 
I will, I give it. If thou there- 
fore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine.’ And Jesus answered and 
said unto him ‘ Get thee behind 
me Satan, for it is written ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 


Luke 1V. 5-8. 


“ Behold, a man full of leprosy, 
who, seeing Jesus, fell on his 
face, and besought him, saying 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ And he put 
forth his hand and touched him 
saying ‘I will: be thou clean.’ 
And immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him. And he 
charged him to tell no man; ‘ but 
go and show thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing, ac- 
cording as Moses commanded for 
a testimony unto them.” Luke 
V. 12-14. 


“ And it came to pass on the 
second Sabbath after the first, 
that he went through the corn- 
fields ; and his disciples plucked 
the ears of corn, and did eat, rub- 
bing them in their hands. And 
certain of the Pharisees said unto 
them ‘ Why do ye that which is 
not lawful to do on the Sabbath- 
days?’ And Jcsus, answerine 
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when he had need, and was an- 
bungered, he and they that were 
with him? How he went into 
the house of God in the days of 
Abiathar, the high priest, and 
did eat the shew broad, which is 
not lawful to eat, but for the 
priests, and he gave also to them 
which were with him? And he 
said unto them ‘The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath: therefore the 
Son of Man is Lord also of the 
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them, said ‘ Have ye not read so 
much as this, what David, when 
himself was an hungered, and 
they which were with him ? How 
he went into the house of God, 
and did take and eat the shew- 
bread, and gave also to them 
that were with him, which it is 
not lawful to eat but for the 

riests alone? And he said unto 
them that the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” Luke 
IV. 1-5. 





Sabbath.’ Mat. II. 23-28. 


Luke was not a disciple of Jesus, but was a friend of 
Paul, and according to the tradition mentioned by Irenseus 
and Origen, wrote the Gospel as preached by the thirteenth 
apostle, who also expressed his approbation of the hook. 
Tradition also states that the book was written in Greece, 
hal the composition of the Gospels of Matthew and 

fark. 

The similarity between the first three Gospels is such, 
that neither accident nor inspiration is considered sufficient 
to account for it. Michaelis gives it, as his opinion, that 
“Tt is wholly impossible that three historians, who have no 
connection, either mediate or immediate, with each other, 
should harmonize as Matthew, Mark and Luke do.” 
Eichhorn supposed that the three copied from an older 
document, each making such abbreviations, omissions, and 
alterations as suited him. Previous to the time of Kich- 
horn, critics generally were disposed to believe that Mark 
and Luke copied from Matthew. De Wette * thinks that 
the three reduced to writing the sayings of Jesus as they 
were preserved in oral tradition. Whatever the truth may be, 
we may safely assert that all three were written by persons 
who were not eye-witnesses of the events related, nor in- 
spired with saperhuman ability as historians, nor possessed 
of superhuman knowledge of the life of Jesus. 

§ 129. The fourth book of the New Testament claims 
(XX. 24, XIX. 26) the disciple whom Jesus loved for 
its author ; and tradition, of which the earliest record is 

¢ Finleitung in Jas Neue Testament. § 87. 
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found in Ireneeus, A. D. 178, says it was written at Ephesus 
by the Apostle John, after Matthew, Mark, and Luke had 
written. Fabricius, Le Clerc, and Hennell think it was 
written about 97 A. D. According to Hennell, “ The first 
three Gospels agree very well in the style of the discourses 
attributed to Christ, which were chiefly parables and short 
pithy sayings. They represent him as beginning his public 
preaching in Galilee, proceeding after some time to Jerusa- 
lem, and suffering there. The chief topic dwelt upon is the 
approach of the Kingdom of Heaven: and they contain 
much concerning the fall of Jerusalem. But the Gospel of 
John is of a very different character. The discourses of 
Christ are here long controversial orations, without any 
parables. He is made to journey from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem and back again many times: The kingdom of Heaven 
is nearly lost sight of, the fall of Jerusalem never alluded 
to, and we have instead of these several new subjects, viz : 
—the incarnation of the word or Jogos in the person of 
Christ ; his coming down from Heaven, his relationship to 
the Father, and the promise of the comforter or Holy 
Spirit. Also, with a few exceptions, a new set of miracles 
is attributed to Christ. *« * This Gospel appears to be 
the attempt of a half-educated but zealous follower of 
Jesus, to engraft his conceptions af the Platonic philosophy 
upon the original faith of the disciples. The divine wis- 
dom, or logos, or light, proceeding from God of which 
so much had been said in the Alexandrian school, he 
tells us became a man, or flesh, in the person of Jesus, 
dwelt for a time on earth, and ascended up where he was 
before, and where he‘had been from the beginning, into 
the bosom of the Father. The title ‘Son of God’ applied 
by the Jews to the expected Messiah, but by the Platonists 
to the world itself, and afterwards to the logos, affords him 
another pointof amalgamation ; and a term which had been 
understood by the Jews probably merely in the sense of 
election or adoption, as in the case of David, is by him put 
forth as indicating a more sublime and mysterious union. 
Consequently, this Gospel shows throughout a double or 
'Christian-Platonie object ; first, to prove that Jesus is the 
Christ, whicn was common to all the apostles, and second- 
ly, that the Christ is the Son of God, or logos which de 
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scended from heaven to give light to men.” “In the fifth 
chapter* of Joha (19-47), @ very long discourse of Jesus is 
connected with a cure wrought by him on the Sabbath. 
The mode in which Jesus defends the exercise of his healing 
power ou that day, is worthy of notice, as distinguislied 
from that adopted by him in the earlier Gospels. These 
ascribe to him, in such cases, three arguments—the exam- 
ple of David, who ate the shew-bread, the precedent of the 
Sabbatical labor of the priests in the Temple, and the 
course pursued with respect to an ox that falls into a pit 
or is led out to water. All these arguments are entirely in 
the practical spirit that characterizes the teaching ascribed 
to Jesus. But the fourth Evangelist makes him argue from 
the uninterrupted activity of God, and by the expression 
‘My Father worketh hitherto,’ reminds us of the principle 
in the Alexandrian metaphysics that ‘God never ceases to 
act ;’ a doctrine more likely to be familiar to John than to 
Jesus.” 

There is a great similarity between the style of the 
Evangel of Jokn and that of the first epistle of John, which 
is also attributed to John the Apostle. Much of Johu’s 
Evangel is marked by the same fragmentary character 
which is found in the first three Evangelists, and the want 
of those details which an eye-witness must have given. He 
relates chiefly the adventures of Jesus in Judea, while the 
three confine their attention to what passed in Galilee. 
Altogether, they are four singular tales to be received in 
civilized countries as having been written ander the influence 
of Divine wisdom and truth. 

There is nothing in the epistles of Paul, some of which 
were written a quarter of a century after the crucifixion, to 
show that he knew anything of any Gospels, or expected 
any to be written. He never mentioned any sacred record 
of the life of Jesus, or quoted any of his sayings. He or- 
dered the churches which he had established to read his 
Epistles, and in mentioning them alone, gave his converts 
to understand that there was no other Christian Gospel in 
existance. Lardner admits “that in the apostolical epis- 
tles of the New Testament” there are “uo references to 
written Gospels or histories of Jesus of Christ.” There is 

* Srraves, Life of Jesus. . 
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not any one writer in the New Testament who distinctly re- . 
eognizes any other as inspired to write the Word of God. 
The tradition of the church says that St. John approved of 
the three first Gospels, but he says nothing of them in his 
Evangel. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BOOKS NOT PRESERVED AS WRITTEN. 


“Instead of the four Goxpels adopted by the 
church, the heretics produced a multitude 
ef histories in which the actions and dis- 
courses of Christ and of his apostles were 
adapted to their respective tenets.’’—Ginpon. 


*The greatest and most Jearned doctors of the 
fourth century were, without exception, dis- 
posed to deceive and Re. whenever the inter- 
ests of religion required it.’’—MosHEmM. 


§ 130. If the Bible be a revelation from Heaven of 
truths of the utmost importance to humanity—of truths 
otherwise unattainable by man—of traths whose reception 
in purity is the only means of salvation for each individual 
human being from everlasting torments ; and if ages, remote 
from the time when these truths were committed to writing, 
were to have the benefit of that revelation, it should be pre- 
served as written. The same miraculous inffuence might be 
expected to be exercised to preserve the book, which was 
exerted in its composition ; and, without sech influence, we: 
could searcely expect that the Bible has been preserved ir 
purity. If we consider the condition of society, when the 
books of the Bible were first published, and for many centu- 
ries afterwards, the want of printing type, the great labor— 
even extending throughout a whole year—of making a copy 
of the Scriptures, the paucity of all kinds of books, the lia- 
bility of manuscripts to be destroyed, the ignoranee of 
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copyists, the strong probability that they would make some 
errors in copying a long work, the inability of readers to 
discover errors, and their inability to correct the errors, if 
discovered,—if we consider all these things, we cannot be- 
lieve that the Bible has come down to us, word for word, 
as written, unless it has been protected by some supernatu- 
tal influence. All the other large books which have been 
transmitted to us from remote antiquity have been more or 
less corrupted, either by the ignorance and carelessness of 
transcribers, or by their intentional alterations. The more 
important corruptions of the original texts of manuscripts 
generally originated in intentional alterations. ‘‘Such* an 
arbitrary mode of proceeding with the composition of an- 
other, so that it shall pass, thus altered, into circulation, is 
in our times a thing unheard of and impossible ; because it 
is prevented by the multiplication of printed copies. Bat 
ir was different before the invention of printing. In trans- 
cribing a manuscript the most arbitrary alterations were 
considered allowable, since they affected only an article of 
private property, written for one’s individual use. But these 
altered manuscripts being again transcribed, without inquiry 
whether the manuscript transcribed contained the pure text 
of the author, altered copies of works thus passed unob- 
served into circulation. How many manuscripts of the 
Chronicles of the middle ages, of which several manuscripts 
are extant, agree with each other in exhibiting the same 
text, equally copious or equally brief? What numerous 
complaints do we read in the fathers of the first centuries 
concerning the arbitrary alterations made in their writings, 
published but a short time before, by the possessors or tran- 
scribers of manuscripts. Scarcely had copies of the letters 
of Dionysius, of Corinth, begun to circulate, before, as he 
expressed himself, ‘the apostles of Satan filled them with 
tares,’ omitting some things and adding others; and the 
same fate, according to his testimony, the Holy Scriptures 
themselves could not escape. If transcribers had not per- 
mitted themselves to make the most arbitrary alterations 
in the writings of others, would it have been as customary 
as we find it was, for the authors of those times to adjare 
their readers, at the end of their writings, to make no alter- 
* Ercuuorn. Translated in Norton, on the Gospels. 
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ations in them, and to denounce the most fearful curses 
against those who should undertake to do so? The histo- 
ries of Jesus [and the books of the Old Testament] must 

also have been subjected to the same mode of treatment,” 
if abandoned to take their chances with mere ordinary hu- 
man books. And if it appear that the Bible alone has not 
been in any way corrupted, but-still exists in perfect purity 
as when first composed, we may justly infer that it has been 
preserved by the care of a Divine Providence, and from the 
preservation we may argue to its original publication by a 
Divine Author. 

§ 151. There is a strong presumption that the early 
manuscripts of the Gospels were altered from base motives, 
to support the doctrines or advance the interests of the 
forger. The establishment of the early Christian churches 
was immediately followed by the rise of numerous sects 
among them, who engaged in the bitterest disputes with 
each other. They differed as to whether circumcision, 
sacrifice, the passover, pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and the 
Sabbath should be observed ; whether any but Jews were 

entitled to salvation ; . whether matter was eternal ; whether 
Christ was a man or a god, or a union of both ; whether 
Mary was a virgin after giving birth to Jesus whether 
God was three or one; whether salvation was obtained by 
faith, or works, or grace ; whether Satan would live for- 
ever ; whether the world would be burned up in that genera- 
tion; anda great many similar questions, equally foolish, 
and equally beyond the possibility of proof ; but all raised 
to a great importance by the popular belicf that the rejec- 
tion of the truth, even in small points of religion, would be 
punished by everlasting torments in hell. The members of 
the various sects were ready to resort to any forgery which 
might serve to give strength to their doctrines. Neander 
says that ‘‘ The writings of the so-called apostolic fathers 
are, alas ! come down to us for the most part in a very un- 
certain condition; partly because, in early times, writings 
were counterfeited under the names of these venerable men 
of the church, in order to propagate certain opinions or 
principles ; partly because those writings, which they had 
really published, were adulterated”; and among these apos- 
tolical fathers whose writings have "been counterfeited and 
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corrupted, he specially mentions Barnabas and Clement— 
the former, the companion of Paul, the latter, Bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century. Of ‘the latter he 
enys ‘‘ Under his-name we have one epistle to the church 
of Corinth, and the fragment of another. The first is gen- 
uine but is not free from important interpolations. « « * 
Under the name of this Clement two letters have been pre- 
served in the Syrian churches. « «* «x These epistles 
altogether bear the character of having been counterfeited 
in the latter years of the second or third century.” 

We soon find in examining the critical works on the 
Bible that it has net been preserved as written. In the 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament, one hundred 
and fifty thousand different readings have been discovered : ~ 
cud there is no standard by which to know the correct one. 
Most of -these variations are mere trifles of the accidental 
Omission or repetition of a letter or word; but no one . 
knows how important some of the other variations may be: 
no one Knows how great the variations are from the original 
works, all of which are now lost. None of our manuscripts 
are older than the sixth century. Palfrey says that ‘An 
exact undeviating written copy of a composition of consider- 
able length, if we may not call it an impossible achievement, 
is probably a work of which no example exists.” Origen 
complained that in his time there was much difference be- 
-tween different copies of Matthew ; and some of the varia- 
tious he charged to ‘“‘revisers who strike out or add accor- 
ding to their own jndgment.” Michaelis says that various 
readings “which as appears from the quotations of the 
Fathers, were in the text of the New Testament, are t> 
be found in noke of the manuscripts at present existing. 
Paley declares that the subscriptions of ‘six of Paul’s Epis- 
tles are spurious ; Horne admits that there are “ posterior 
interpolations ” in the Bible ; most of the Christian com- 
mentators on the Bible assert that ina number of passages, 
the text of the Bible has been corrupted. It is universally 
admitted among Biblical critics, that verse 7 in 1 John V 
is a forgery, committed to support the doctrine of the Trin- 
iturians : and the word “God” in 1. Tim. I/1. 16 is a 
fraudulent insertion in place of ‘“‘ which.” The last twelve 
verses of Mark as they stand in our English Bibles were 
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not found in most of the copies of Mark, three hundred 
years after Jesus, and we have no evidence that they ex- 
isted in any previous to 200 A.D. The first and second 
chapters of Matthew were wanting in most of the earliest 
copies of that book, of which we have any notice, and the 
third chapter has the appearance of haviug been intended 
as the beginning of a book. The ancient Jews had a tra- 
dition, that the Mosaic law had been burned at the time of 
the captivity, and that it had been republished by Ezra: 
and this tradition was reeeived as trastworthy by Ireneus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Theodoret and pro- 
bably by others of the Fathers who have not spoken on the 
subject. As Dr. Adam Clarke says ‘‘ All antiquity is 
nearly unanimous in giving Ezra the honor of collecting the 
different writings of Moses and the prophets, and reducing 
them into the form in whieh they are now foend in the 
Holy Bible’ In the Hebrew Apocrypha, Esdras says, 


“ Thy law is burned; therefore no man knoweth the things 
which thou hast done, or the works that are to begin. But if I 
have found grace before thee, send down the Holy Spirit into me and 
I shall write all that hath been done in the world, since the begin- 
ning, which were written in thy law, that men may find thy path, 
and Lae they which will live in the latter day, may live.” 2 Esdras 
ALV, 21. 

“ And it came to pass that when the forty days were fulfilled,. 
that the highest spake, saying, ‘ the first, that thou hast written, 
gues openly that the foolish and unworthy may read it: but 

eep the seventy last, that thou mayest deliver them only to such 
as be wise among the people.’ ” 2 Es. XEV. 45. 


Many of the Jews, in ancient times, believed that Es- 
dras had re-written the laws as here stated. | 

$132. Besides, we find that many books referred to in 
the Bible, are lost —and apparently they were books divinely 
inspired : for we cannot-presume that an inspired prophet 
would appeal, for support, or refer, for more complete and 
correet information, to mere human compositions. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Lost Books of Jehovah’s Gospel : 


1. “It is said in the book of The Wars of the Lord what he 
ieee did in the Red Sea, and in the brooks of Arnon.” Num. 

1.14. 

2. “The sun stood still and the moon stayed until the people 
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had avengcd themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in 
the book of Jasher?” Josh. X. 13. 

“ He [David] bade them teach the children the use of the bow: 
behold, it is written in the book of Jasher.” 2 S. I. 18. 

3. “ Samuel told the people the manner [Constitution] of the 
Kingdom aud wrote it in a book.” 1 S. X. 25. 

. 4, “He [Solomon] spoke Three Thousand Proverbs.” 1 K. 
. 82. 

a 5. “ His [Solomon’s] Songs were a thousand and five.” 1 K. 
. 32. 

6. “ He [Solomon in his Natural History] spake of trees from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things and of fishes.” 1 K. IV. 33. 

7. “ The rest of the acts of Solomon and all that he did, and his 
wisdom, are they not written in the book of the Acts of Solomon ?” 
1 K. XI. 41. ' 

8. “ The rest of the acts of Jeroboam, how he warred, and how 
he reigned, behold, they are written in the book of The Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel.” 1 K. XIV.19; XVI. 5. 20. 27; XXIT 39. 

9. “ The rest of the acts of Abijam and all that he did, are they 
not written in the book of The Chronicles of the Kings of Judah?” 
1 K. XV. 7. 

10. “ Neither was the number [of the inhabitants of J reall put 
in the account of The Chronicles of King David.” 1 Ch. XXVIUI. 24. 

_ 11. “The acts of David, the king, first and last, behold, they 
are written « «* in The Book of Nathan, the prophet.” 1 Ch. 
-XXIX. 29; 2. Ch. IX. 29. 

12. “ The acts of David, the king, first and last, behold. they 
are written « x* in The Book of Gad, the seer.” 1 Ch. XXIX. 
29; 2 Ch. IX. 29. 

13. “ The rest of the acts of Solomon, frst and last, are they 
not written « «* in The Prophecy of Ahizah, the Shilonite?-” 
2 Ch. 1X. 29. 

14. “ The rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they 
not written * x« in the Visions of Iddo, the seer?” 2 Ch. LX.29. 

15. “ The acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are they not written 
in The Book of Shemazah, the prophet?” 2 Ch. XII. 15. 

16. “ His [Manasseh’s] prayer also, and how God was entreated 
of him, and all his sin and his trespass * +* * behold, they are 
written among The Sayings of Hosea.” 2 Ch. XXXIII. 19. 

17. “ Jeremiah lamented for Josiah; and all the singing men 
and singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day, and made them an ordinance in Israel ; and behold, they are 
written in the Lamentations.” 2 Ch. XXXY. 25. 

18. “I [Paul] wrote unto you in ap Krpistle.” 1 Cor. V. 9. 
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19. “ When this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that ye likewise read the 
epistle from Laodicea.” Col. IV. 16. 

20. “ Enoch also the seventh from Adam prophecied of these, 
saying ‘ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints.” 
Jude. 14. 


The book known to us as the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
does not contain a lament for Josiah, and therefore it is not 
the book mentioned as No. 17 of the lost books in the above 
list. From these passages it appears that there are no less 
than twenty books lost—twenty books written by the in- 
spiration of Jehovah. It’s a great waste of inspiration. The 
book of Enoch has been recovered, a copy of it having been 
found among the Abyssinian Christians within the last hun- 
dred years ; but it has not been inserted in the Bibles : the 
time has past for patching up canons of Sacred Scripture 
among enlightened people. 

§ 133. Besides all this, the books, now included in the 
Bible, were only a few of those published and at one time 
received aS inspired; and the selection of our inspired 
Gospel for us, and the rejection of the uninspired, all hav- 
ing been previously of equal authority, was made by rules, 
and for reasons, unknown to us, in a dark age, by men 
whom we know to have been filled with debasing supersti- 
tion, and to have been parties to numerous and gross 
frauds. The selection of the books which now form the 
New Testament, was made about 300 A. D., in the very 
atmosphere of priegtly fraud, and. by men, all of whom, as 
Mosheim says, “‘ were disposed to deceive and lic, whenever 
the interests of religion required it”—by men who asserted 
that they and their brother priests frequently raised the 
dead, cured the blind and the lame, and cast out devils 
with miraculous power—by men who introduced image- 
worship, the invocation of saints, the worship of relics, 
prayers for the dead, the sign of the cross, the sacraments, 
the use of consecrated oil, and many other superstitious 
observances. And all Christendom blindly believes, and 
we are expected to believe as blindly, that all the books, 
selected by these men, are inspired, and that all rejected 
by them, were not inspired! That there were in early 
times a great many books, not now included in the New 
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Testament, which were received as of divine authority in 
various Christian churches ; and that there were also many 
other books purporting to be inspired records of Christian 
doctrine, or of the lives of sacred, characters not received 
by the churches, is not denied by any Christian author, 
certainly by none of any learning. Jonathan Edwards 
speaks of five would-be inspired books mentioned by authors 
of the second ceutury, four by the authors of the third 
century, and seventeen by authors of the fourth century, 
_all of which books are now lost, so that we cannot judge 

of their merits. Besides these, there are many books still in 
existence, which purport, though they are not recognized by 
the Christians, to be inspired, and to have been written in 
the early ages of the Church. All these we must believe 
to be spurious and false, and all those in the New Testa- 
ment to be genuine and authentic, under penalty of eternal 
hell—and all on the faith of the doctors of the fourth 
century. 

“The opinions, or rather the conjectures, of the 
learned”, says Mosheim, “concerning the time when the 
books of the New Testament were collected into one 
volume, as also about the authors of that collection, are 
extremely different. This important question is attended 
with great and almost insuperable difficulties to us in these 
latter times. It is, however, sufficient for us to know that, 
before the middle of the second century, the greatest part 
of the books of the New Testament were read in every 
Christian society throughout the world, and received as a 
divine rule of faith and manners. - Hence it appears that 
these sacred writings were carefully separated from several 
human compositions upon the same subject, either by some 
of the Apostles themselves, who lived so long, or by their 
disciples and successors, who were spread abroad through 
all nations. We are well assured that the four Gospels 
were collected during the life of St. John [?], and that the 
three first received the approbation of this divine apostle [7]. 
And why may we not suppose that the other books of the 
New Testament were gathered together at the same time? 
What renders this highly probable [7], is that the mosé ur- 
gent necessity required its being done. For not long after 
Christ’s ascension into heaven, several histories of his life 
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and doctrines, full of pious frauds and fabulous wonders, 
were composed by persons, whose intentions, perhaps, were 
not bad, but whose writings discovered the greatest super- 
stition and ignorance. Nor was this all: productions ap- 
peared, which were imposed on the world by fraudulent 
' men as the writings of the holy Apostles. These apocryphal 
and spurious writings must have produced a sad confusion, 
and rendered both the history and doctrine of Christ un- 
certain, had not the rulers of the Church used all possible 
care in separating the books that were truly apostolical 
and divine from all that spurious trash, and conveying 
them down to posterity in one volume.” — | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES. 


What, the light of your mind, which 
is the direct inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, pronounces incredible—that 
in God’s name leave uncredited ; at 
your perildo not try believing that,’ 
CARLYLE. 


~ 


§ 134. The Bible teaches certain doctrines called “ mys- 
teries.” A Christian mystery is a dogma, which, no matter 
how much it may be studied, or how great the genius which 
studies it, must always remain mysterious, dark to the 
understanding, unreasonable, anti-reasonable, and absurd. 
Christians must believe all the mysteries of their creed and 
and church with the blindest faith ; and the merit of their 
belief is great in proportion to the greatness or absurdity of 
the mystery. There is no merit in believing propositions 
proved to be true by abundant evidence ; that is something 
which every worldling may do: but faith—belief without 
evidence, and contrary to reason—that is the virtue which 
opens the gates of heaven. Among these mysteries of the 
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Bible are the myth of Adam’s Fall, the incarnation of God 
in a human form, the virginity of Mary after having con- 
ceived and given birth to a child, the atonement, and the 
tri-une natuse of the Godhead. These mysteries should 
not be confounded, as to their nature, with the incompre- 
hensible infinitudes or the unexplaiued problems of nature. 
Thus, we all believe in infinite time and space, but these 
are the necessary counterparts of finite space and time, and 
we cannot refuse to believe their existence though we do 
not comprehend them. The mysteries of Christianity do not 
belong to the same class. They are not the unavoidable cor- 
relatives of propositions which all sane men receive. We 
can reject them without falling into any greater absurdity 
—without doing any violence to the teaching of our reason 
or senses. If wereceive them, we do so against the authority 
of the understanding, and deprive ourselves of the only pro- 
tection against all the absurd and superstitious doctrines 
which have ever been received among men. If we believe 
a Christian mystery, why should we not also believe the 
mysteries offered to us by the Brahmins? When we believe 
the man who teaches that God is one person, composed of 
three persons, why shall we not believe another who teaches 
that each one of the three is again composed of three, and 
80 going on in infinite subdivisions ? How are we to distin- 
guish doctrines which appear contrary to reason from those 
which are false? When I reject a mystery the Christians 
“call it the dislike of corrnpt human nature to the truth ; 
but I shall call it the repulsion of my reason and my na- 
tural feelings to their doctrines.”* 

§ 135. Adam’s Fall is the first mystery. Jehovah made 
Adam perfectly happy and sinless—ignorant even of good 
and evil—and placed him in paradise, and told him there was 
but one thing forbidden : which was to eat the fruit of a 
certain apple-tree. This fruit, very different from any we 
have now-a-days, gave great knowledge to whoever ate of 
it—the knowledge of good and evil. There was another 
tree, the apples of which gave immortality, bat of this 
Adam was not permitted to taste. Why did Jehovah place 
forbidden fruit within Adam’s reach ? Why did he draw 
Adam’s attention to it by a special prohibition 2 Why did 
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he not place Adam at once in the position where he should 
remain, without any nonsensical dilly-dallying ? His con- 
duct towards Adam cannot be better illustrated than by 
comparing it to that of ‘‘ A mother, who knowjng certainly 
that her daughter would lose her virginity at a certain place 
and time, if solicited by a certain person, should manage the 
- interview, and leave her daughter there unguarded.”* The 
mysterious nature of Adam’s Fall is much increased when 
we remember that not knowing good from evil, he could not 
have been inorally responsible : for such knowledge is indis- 
pensable to responsibility. It was not until after he had 
eaten the apple, not until he had done the deed, that he was 
able to comprehend the difference between ‘‘ thou shalt” and 
‘thou shalt not.” How could he deserve punishment un- 
der those circumstances ? The whole theory of the punish- 
ment and of the sin of Adam assumes that he was no more 
ignorant or free from sin than we are. ‘‘ Suppose,” says F. 

. Newman, ‘a youth to have been carefully brought up 
at home, and every temptation kept out of his way ; sup- 
pose him to have been in appearance virtuous, amiable, reli- 
gious ; suppose farther, that at the age of twenty-one he goes 
out into the world, and falls into sin by the first temptation; 
—how will a Calvinistic teacher moralize over such a youth ? 
Will he not say, ‘ Behold a proof of the essential depravity of 
human nature ! See the affinity of man for sin! How fair 
and deceptive was this young man’s virtue, while he was 
sheltered from temptation ; but, oh! how rotten has it 
proved itself!’ Undoubtedly, the Calvinist would and must 
so moralize. But it struck me, that if I substituted the 
name of Adam for the youth, the argument proved the 
primitive corruption of Adam’s nature. Adam fell by the 
first temptation ; what greater proof of a fallen nature have 
I ever given? or was it possible for any one to give? I 
was surprised to find that there was an @ prior: impossibil- 
ity of fixing on myself the imputation of degeneracy, with- 
out fixing the same on Adam.” And if Adam sinned, why 
should his children be punished for his deed? There is 
something exceedingly mysterious in the nature of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Adam and all his descendants—the ir- 
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resistable propensity to sin*—an irresistable impulse to 
repeat the act which was prohibited to Adam, and for which 
he was punished—and this sin subject again to punishment 
of infinite pains in eternal hell. Thesjustice of Jehovah, as 
shown in this matter, is of a very queer kind ; it has for its 
object ‘‘ neitherf the reform of the offender, nor the warn- 
ing of others, nor the reparation of the evil done.” Accord- 
ing to the Rev. Edward Beecher,{ ‘It has been conceded 
repeatedly that the acts ascribed to God [Jehovah] in his 
dealings with the human race through Adam do appear dis- 
honorable and unjust, according to any principles of equity 
and honor which God has made the human mind to 
form.” Ifa thing appear unjust after a fair examination of 
it, is it not unjust ? What is the difference between appear- 
iug and being? And yet the writer of that sentence and 
all his school say that God is perfectly good and just, not- 
withstanding his actions are in direct opposition to our de- 
finitions of goodness and justice. Let.us recall the punish- 
ments inflicted for the eating of that apple by a man who 
did not know what he was doing. first, Adam and Eve 
were expelled from paradise ; Secondly, Adam was con- 
demned to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ; Therd- 
ly, Eve was condemned to bear children in pain ; Fourthly, 
the ground was cursed for their sakes, and ordered to pro- 
duce thorns and thistles ; Fufthly, They were all made un- 
happy ; Szzthly, They were made sinful ; Seventhly, Their 
sinfulness was punished with eternal pains in hell ; Exghthly, 
A few of them were told that they might be saved from 
those pains if they would belicve that the God who had 
treated them in this manner was the perfection of justice. 
Adam paid a high price for that apple ; and Diderot is sen- 
sible when he comes to the conclusion that Jehovah cares a 
great deal more for his apples than he does for his children. 

As to the questions why the sending of the Savior was 
postponed to so late a date ; why the knowledge of his doc- 
trines is confined to s small portion of mankind ; why nine- 
tenths of those who believe his doctrines, ground their faith 
not on reason but on ignorance, tradition and superstition ; 

* STRAUSS. 
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why salvation is made to depend on, faith while faith had 
nothing to do with the fall; why Christ’s blood would not 
suffice to atone unconditionally and entirely for Adams sin ; 
and whether Abraham and his descendants previous to the 
time of Jesus were saved from eternal hell, there having - 
been no promise to tbat effect—these are questions which 
the Bible does not answer expressly or by implication : but 
they are questions which sensible men should ask, if they 
believe in the Jehovistic book-revelation. 

§ 136. The virginity of Mary, after having conceived 
and given birth to a child, is exceedingly mysterions. We 
can safely believe that such an event never happened to 
more than one woman in the world, though it has been re- 
lated of a great many. Virgins do not bear children now- 
a-days. The times are too degenerate. But the Christians 
say that there is doubt of Mary’s maidenhood. It seems 
that there was a peculiar virtue in that condition which 
made it a fit medium for a God to pass through ; at least 
much importance was attached to it; though we cannot 
learn what that virtue was. ‘One of the most subtle dis- 
putants of the Manichean school, has pressed the danger 
and indecency of supposing that the God of the Christian, 
in the state of a human fcetus, emerged at the end of nine 
months from a female womb. The pious horror of his an- 
tagonists provoked them to disclaim all sensuous circum- 
stances of conception and delivery ; to maintain that the 
divinity passed through Mary like a sunbeam through a. 
plate of glass; and to assert that the seal of her virginity 
remained unbroken even at the moment when she became 
the nother of Christ.”* 

§ 137. The incarnation is perhaps the greatest of all the 
Biblical mysteries. It is the union, the intimate and har- 
monious mixture, the imprisonment, in a few cubic inches, 
of flesh and blood, of the divine and the human, the finite 
and the infinite. Jesus was both perfect and imperfect at 

“e same time, sinful and sinless. And he was not a whole 
but only one-third of one. God is divided into three 

s, and one portion of the Trinity (which cannot well be 

idered separate from the incarnation) was imprisoned 

esus. He was conceived by a marriageable woman, who 
—-RBBON. 
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was distinguished in no natural and important point from 
other women of her age and country. He was carried in 
the womb and born and bred like other children. He was 
possessed of a body of real flesh and blood, he was subject 
to animal wants and desires, and he was fed upon the ordi- 
nary food of men. He was circumcised, and he grew in 
form and sprit to be a man (Luke If. 40; Mat. XI. 19). 
He was bred to the trade of a carpenter (Murk VT. 3), and 
he was supposed by his acquaintances to be the son of Joseph 
(Lnke 1 41,48; IV. 22), and to be a man like other men. 
He mad: no claim to be anything more till he was thirty 
years of age ( Luke 11.23; 1V.24; Mat. XIII, 54; Mark 
VI. 1; John VI. 42); nor did he, previous to that time, 
utter a sentence worthy of record. On one occasion his 
relatives thought him to be crazy (Mark I. 21, 31.). At 
the age of thirty he proclaimed himself a prophet, but found 
80 little faith at home that he declared ‘‘a prophet is not 
without honor but in his own country, and among his own 
kin, and in his own house” (Mark VI. 4: Mat. XIIT. 517; 
John IV. 44). He was then looked upon at home aos an 
impostor! Not even his own brothers believed on him 
(John VII. 5); and they appear to have cared but little 
about him, for they are not mentioned as-having been pres- 
ent at his seizure, trial, execution, or resurrection. After 
his mother had given birth to the Creator of the universe, 
she yielded to the embraces of a man and had children— 
merely human sons and daughters (Mat. 1. 25; XZ. 16: 
* XUIT, 55 ; Luke VIUIT.19; John 17.12; Acts I.14). After 
teaching three years, and before he had committed his doc- 
trine to writing, Jesus was arrested on a charge of sedition, 
tried and executed ; and he, God, died in the midst of great 
torments. Verily, as Paul says, such things are “ foolish- 
ness to the natural man.” 

§ 188. Another Biblical mystery is the atonement 
Jesus Christ, one third of God, came to earth to teach pure 
religion, and while so teaching, was arrested on a charge of 
crime, and crucified. By being crucified, he atoned for 
Adam’s sin, but ouly partially. His coming was to be of 
no benefit to those who died before he came, or to those 
who should live after his coming without knowing his doc- 
trine, or to those who should know his doctrine without 
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believing it. Many men had died before the time of Jesus; 
but their deaths had done no good : many men had prayed 
for divine favor, but they could not be saved : Jesus alone’ 
could save them. But what was the virtue in his blood ? 
Did his divine nature suffer? Is Godhood subject of suffer- 
ing ? Could he not by virtue of his omnipotence save men 
as well without going through the ceremony of crucifixion, 
as with it? Did the suffering of human nature expiate 
Adam’s sin? If so, why might not the blood of thousands 
of martyrs before the time of Jesus have sufficed to wipe 
out the dread offense of eating an apple? Why was it ne- 
cessary that the Messiah should be a Jew? Why was it 
necessary that he should be a descendant of David? Why 
might not the blood of bulls and goats have sufficed to wash 
out the sin of Adam? Am I under obligation to adopt the 
Christian doctrine in regard to all these questions, without 
being able to think of a solitary argument in their favor ? 
If Jehovah, of whom Jesus is part, be the creator and 
governor of the universe, the great first cause of all exist- 
ence and events, it appears that this ‘‘ grand catastrophe of 
our religion is a most. illustrious suicide.” * It is the com- 
plicated case of God killing himself to appease himself : 
entirely outdoing the man, who bit off his own nose to spite 
his face. Or, if it be not a case of suicide, but a sacrifice 
by one God, Jehovah, of his dearly beloved son, Jesus, an- 
other God, then it is a deicide;: and this appears scarcely 
less absurd. ‘‘ Let us suppose,” says Bolingbroke, “a great 
prince governing a wicked and rebellious people. He has 
it in his power to punish, but thinks fit to pardon them. 
But he orders his only and well beloved son to be put to 
death to expiate their sins, and satisfy his royal vengeance 
.Would this proceeding appear to the eye of reason, and in 
the unprejadiced light of nature, wise, just, or good?” 
“‘ Whence f could arise the solitary and strange conceit that 
the Almighty, who has millions of worlds equally dependent 
on his protection, should quit the care of all the rest, and 
come to die in our world, because they.say one man and one 
woman had eaten an apple? And on the other hand, are 
- we to suppose that every world in the boundless creation 
* BENTHAM. 
¢ PAINE. 
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had an Eve, an apple, a serpent, and a redeemer? In this 
case, the person who is irreverently called the son of God, 
and sometimes God himself, would have nothing else to do 
than to travel from world to world in an endless succession 
of deaths with scarcely a momentary interval of life.” 

§ 189. Another great mystery of Christianity is the 
“Trinity.” It is worthy of note, however, that that word 
is not to be found in the Bible, the writers of which, as it 
seems, did not know their own meaning. There are three 
gods, Jehovah, Jesus, and the Holy Ghost, and there is 
only one God, the Lord. It is inconceivable how a God 
can be one and three at the same time. Fichte thinks that 
& pictare in an old Dresden hymn-book gives a very good 
idea of the Trinity which is represented as an old man, a 
young man, and a dove. Perhaps, another illustration of 
the Trinity might be found in Cerberus, the dog, with one 
body and three heads, which guarded the entrance of hell, 
taking care that of those who should go in, none shogjd 
come out. Not that the Christian Cerberus in person 
watches at the gates of hell: that would be beneath his 
dignity : he has a proxy to attend to that duty. 

Tertullian, the great leader of the Christian Charch of 
the West, in the fourth century, appears to have had a very 
clear idea of the nature of the mysteries, and to have un- 
‘derstood fully the increasing merit of belief in proportion to 
the absurdity of the dogma. He wrote ‘“ The son of God 
was crucified ; it is no shame to own it because it is a thing 
to be ashamed of. The son of God died ; it is wholly cred- 
ible because it is absurd. When buried, he rose again to 
life ; it is certain because it is impossible.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE EVILS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Lactantius (300. A. D.) ‘“‘ seemed firmly to 
expect and almost ventured to promise 
that the establishment of Uhristianity 
would restore the innocence and felicity 
of the primitive age ; that the worship of 
the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among thuse who mutually con- 
sidered themselves as the children of a 
common parent ; that every impure desire, 
every angry and selfish passion would be 
restrained by the gospel; and that the 
magistrates might sheath the sword of jus- 
tice among people who would be univer- 
sally actuated by the sentiments of truth 
and piety, of at beac and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love.’? GIBRON. 


e It is idle, itis disingenuous to deny or to 
dissemble the early depravity of Christian- 
ity, its gradual but rapid departure from 
its primitive simplicity and purity, still 
more from its spirit of universal love.’? 
MILMAN. - 


‘Christifnity was intended to reform the 
world : had an All-wise Being planned it, 
nothing is more improbable than that is 
should have failed : Omniscience would in- . 
fallibly have foreseen the inutility of « 
scheme which experience demonstrates to 
this age to have been utterly unsuccess- 
ful.”? SHELLEY. 1820 A. D. 


§ 140. The Christians appeal for the truth of the Bible 
to the alleged beneficent effects which follow its reception. 
and the evils which follow its rejection. Now I do not ad- 
mit that any amount of beneficent influence will prove a 
dogma, nor would any evil conseqnence destroy any truth. 
Truth appeals to reason, not to the sense of pleasure. And 
Yet it seems reasonable to expect that if a revelation were 
sent from heaven to serve as a guide for men in the conduct 
of life, it must, of necessity, be productive of some practical 
benefit, and indeed of benefit greater than could be derived 
from any mere human teaching. Such benefits have arisen 
from Christianity, as its advocates assert. ‘They say that 
civili:stion and morality have kept equal pace with knowl- 
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edge of, and faith in, the Bible. Its truths and promises, 
the hopes of heaven and the fears of hell, have a great and 
unequalled power in rendering man moral, aiding him to 
subdue his vaser passions, inclining him to justice and mor- 
ality, and enabling him to free himself from idol-worship, 
debasing superstitions, and vile propensities. Only among 
Christians have the arts and sciences reached their high- 
est development ; only the influence of the Bible has been 
able to break down the barbarous customs of ancient times, 
which considered every stranger an enemy, and might equiv- 
alent to right. On the other hand, wherever Christianity 
has not prevailed, there public and private morality have 
been at a low ebb, the arts of civilized life have languished, 
political liberty has disappeared or remained unknown, and 
its place has been occupied by despotism or anarchy. 
Illustrations in support of these assertions are not 
wanting. The Jews were the only people of antiquity who 
were not worshippers of idols and who possessed an ex- 
alted idea of the Deity, and a high morality. The Greeks 
and Romans of that early time were polytheists and idol- 
worshippers, and they represented their divinities as pos- 
sessed of the most debased characters. The most disgusting 
vices were then publicly practised, almost without reproach, 
by the most prominent and influential men. In our own 
day, the Bible is better known in England and America 
than, in any other lands, and there accordingly are found 
governments more free, arts more flourishing, and people 
more moral than in any other lands. Germany and France, 
where the Bible is less known, are not so prosperous, yet 
they are far in advance of all the pagan nations and of 
Catholic countries, where the people are forbidden to read 
the Bible, and where the popular faith is loaded down with 
a multitude of superstitions. Sweden aud Denmark are 
Protestant countries, and the people are moral. Italy and 
Spain are Catholic, and the people are ignorant and debased. 
And yet the Turks are a grade lower in civilization, being 
farther removed from the truths of Christianity, and still 
beyond them are the Chinese and Hindoos, and in the low- 
est grade of ignorance and debasement are the idolaters of 
Africa and the Polynesian Islands. But there is a fearful 
state to which the superstitious and untaught idolator never 
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reaches, the condition of perfect Jawlessness and immorality, 
the unbridled reign of all that is basest in man’s nature, 
when a nation educated in the truths of Christianity, casts 
them off and rushes into the arms of atheism. Such was 
France in 1793, drunk on bloed to vomit crime, the hor- 
riblest of horrors, a great nation of divine intelligence, 
struck with atheistic frenzy, denying the distinction be 
tween virtue and vice, sending all their best men to the 
guillotine, elevating their meanest to the summit of power, 
and hurling public order, religion, and morality into one 
general ruin. 

There are several complete answers to all this : first, 
civilization and belief in the Bible do not keep equal pace ; 
secondly, if they did, there is no proof that the former is the 
effect of the latter ; and ¢A:rd/y, there is strong evidence to 
show that high enlightenment is generally followed by dis- 
helief in the Bible. 

§ 141. Let us see whether Jews and Christians in an- 
cient and modern times have been much superior to the 
Gentiles and Skeptics? And first for a comparison be- 
tween the Jews and Greeks—nations which existed about 
the same time, and between which, partial comparisons 
‘have frequently been drawn by Christian writers. All, or 
nearly all, that we know of these nations, is derived from 
their own books, and on the first examination of these, a 
notable difference is perceptible. The Hebrew books are 
all religious in their character, while the writings of the 
Greeks are upon all branches of history, philosophy, the 
fine arts, and the natural sciences. This difference is to be 
accounted for, partly at least, by the fact that the Jews. 
were a priest-ridden nation ; all their books were written 
by priests ; all their learning was monopolized by priests ; 
all their opinions were derived from the priests ; and it may 
well be supposed that a hereditary, despotic, superstitious, 
and corrupt priesthood, would tolerate no light literature. 
Greece on the other hand, had no hereditary, powerful or 
organized priesthood. Many of the citizens unconnected 
with the priesthood, such as it was, were as well educated 
as the priests themselves, could write books as well, and 
could publish with perfect freedom. Indeed, we may say 
that Greece had no ecclesiastical literature. But not- 
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withstanding the very different media, through which we 
see the two nations, I think we may safely assert, that the 
Greeks were the nobler and more moral people, as they 
certainly were the more intellectual. 

We have seen (Ch. VII.) that previous to the Babylo- 
nian captivity, the Jews, as a people, were Polythiests and 
idolaters, and, according to the declaration of Ezekiel, more 
immoral than the people of Sodom had ever been. We 
know also that they were a rude, bloodthirsty, revengeful 
tribe, harsh towards one another and illiberal aud unfriendly 
towards strangers. While in captivity they became familiar 
with Zoroastrianism, which, as understood by the Parsees 
generally, taught the existence of only two divinities, who 
corresponded to the later Jewish conceptions of Jehovah 
and Satan. The Jews never were pure Monotheists, for the 
devil and the angels are only other names for the inferior 
divinities : and in their approaches to the belief in one sole 
divine being, they were only the copyists of the Zoroastri- 
ans. Undoubtedly their conception of the Divine Nature 
was superior to that of any other people, except the Parsees : 
but that alone could not compensate for a vast number of 
other points in which they were inferior to the Greeks, The 
Hebrew government was one of the most despotic and de- 
basing which ever existed. A hereditary priesthood, with 
such influence as the Levites possessed, must necessarily 
keep any nation at a low state of civilisation, The system 
of castes is said by all philosophers, who have observed its 
influence, to be the most damnable invention of tyranny and 
priestly fraud. It destroys all sense of human equality and 
dignity, and makes the many to be the abject slaves of the 
ew. 

The ancient Jews did nothing for our benefit. They 
left us no liberal or well-digested laws, no valuable essays 
on political, moral, social, or religious philosophy, no able 
historical works, no grammar, no logic, no rhetoric, no great 
orations, no epics, no tragedies, no comedies, no mathematics, 
no astronomy, no geography, no mechanical inventions, no 
great architectural monuments, no statues, no pictures, not 
even the glory of a great empire. All the peculiar favor of 
~ Jehovah, all the miracles, all the prophets with their reve- 
lations from heaven did not enable the Jews to rival the un- 
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assisted human energy and ability of neighboring heathen 
nations. Voltaire remarks: ‘‘ Moses changes his ring, be- 
fore the king, into a serpent, and all the waters of the king- 
dom into blood ; he creates toads which cover the earth ; 
he changes the dust into lice ; he fills the air with winged 
poisonous insects ; he strikes all the men and all the animals 
of the land with frightful ulcers : he calls down storms, hail, 
and thunder-bolts to ruin the country ; he covers it with 
grasshoppers ; he plunges it into the deepest night for three 
successive days ;‘he cuts off the first-born of animals and 
men, beginning with the heir of the throne ; he passes dry- 
shod over the bed of the Red Sea, while the waters stand 
heaped up in mountains on either hand, and after his passage 
they rush down and overwhelm the army of Pharoah. After 
reading all these miracles the thinking man says ‘ Surely the 
nation for which and by which all such wonders are done, is 
destined to be the master of the universe!’ Butno! They 
end by suffering famine and wisery in arid sands, and after 
prodigy upon prodigy, they all die before seeing the little 
corner of earth where their descendants were established 
for a few years.” 

The Greeks were far less numerous than the descendants 
of Jacob (if the numbers given by Moses be correct), and 
‘yet how much do we not owe to Greek civilization? It 
might almost be said that we owe everything to them. 
‘The beginnings of all our intellectual civilization, of our 
poetry, music, history, oratory, sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, of our logical, metaphysical, ethical, political, 
mathematical and physical science, and of our free political 
institutions must be traced to the Greeks. They are pre- 
eminently the aristocracy of the human race. . No other 
nation can ever do for mankind what they did. They found 
the world immersed in all the darkness of the oriental form 
of society [such as prevailed among the Jews whose poli- 
tical and social institutions were formed by Jehovah]. Des- 
potic governments enforcing abject submission to the sove- 
reign, and a prohibition of open discussion in assemblies of 
chiefs or counsellors ; exclusive [and hereditary] priesthoods 
predominating over the people ; in private life, polygamy, 
cruel punishments, and bodily mutilations ; art massive, 
shapeless and grotesque ; the absence of all literature wor- - 
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thy of the name ; no science, no oratory, no drama ; no 
history beyond a meagre chronicle of the genealogies and 
acts of the kings ;—such was the state of the most civ- 
ilized portion of mankind when the influence of the Greck 
genius began to operate upon the inert mass. It was this 
which first infused a soul into a lifeless body—it was the 
Greek Prometheus who stole from heaven the fire which 
illuminated and warmed these benighted races ; and it was 
underits excitement that they made the first great step out of 
the stationary into the progressive state ; that step of which 
all experience proves the extreme difficulty, even where there 
is a model at hand to work upon.” Not only did the Greeks 
lay the foundations of all our present intellectual culture, 
but they carried many of the highest branches of the arts to 
an excellence which all the millions of Christian European 
blood—fifty times more numerous than the Greek kindred 
—have been unable to surpass—scarcely able to equal. 
England, Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal have produced 
their epic poems, but the Iliad is the greatest of them all. 
Pindar’s heroic odes are the models in their kind. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes are superior to the greatest efforts of 
all later orators. The scanty remnants of ancient Grecian 
sculpture—many ‘of them mere mutilated fragments—have 
maintained their préeminence of merit in spite of all the 
genius and labor of modern statuaries. Architects of the 
present day have scarcely a hope to surpass the buildings 
or improve upon the proportions of Athenian architecture. 
And although the existing remains of Grecian painting, as 
at Pompeii, are almost destroyed, and could never have 
been considered to belong to the higher works in that art, 
yet it is the opinion of most modern artists who have ex- 
amined the matter, and, among others, of Raphael Mengs, 
himself a distinguished painter as well as an able writer, 
that the pictures of Athens and Rome were as excellent 
in their kind as are the Venus de Medicis, the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Laocodn, the Dying Gladiator, and the friezes 
of the Parthenon in sculpture. ; 

But the Christians delight to dwell upon the moral 
purity and devout spirit of the Jews as compared with the 
Greeks. The latter people, and even their most famous and 
reputable men, were in the daily aud notorious practice of 
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debasing vices: and their ordinary conversation, and the 
common pictures and ornaments in their houses were filled 
with figures suggesting obscene and disgusting ideas. That 
the Greeks were different from us in their notions of decency 
and propriety, is true; but whether they were more course 
and debased than the Jews, is exceedingly doubtful. There 
is much to testify against the Greeks—thcir houses, pic- 
tures, statuary, household utensils, and books written by 
uncensured scribblers; but there is no such testimony 
against the Jews, who have left nothing save sermons and 
annals written by slavish Levites. But even in those ser- 
mons and annals, I cannot discover that the Jews had a 
high morality. The moral standard ef their best men never 
rose to the level of the Grecian philosophers. Judea was 
remarkably barren of good and great men. The character 
of Job commands respect, but he is not said to have been a 
descendant of Abraham. Of the other Biblical heroes, the 
best are those of whom the least is said. David and Solo- 
mon, to whom more space is given in the sacred records 
than to any other men, were stained with almost every 
crime. We seek in vain through the whole Bible for char- 
acters—for even one character—which may serve as a rea- 
sonable approximation to our modern ideal of a high moral 
nature. According to the sacred records, Israel never had 
any such men. But among the Greeks there were, in pro- 
portion to the total number of their people, multitudes of 
characters to which we cannot refuse our heartiest admira- 
tion—men in whom “ greatness of mind seems but second 
to greatness of virtue” * —men whose moral nobility is 
unsurpassed in our own times—men whose glorious deeds 
makes the blood: of every student of Grecian history tingle 
with enthusiastic admiration for them as he reads of their 
deeds. No prominent man has risen in modern Europe to 
emulate Timoleon ; | America produced a rival, but no 
superior in Washington. The unparallelled self-sacrifice of 
Leonidas and his band, the devotion of Socrates to intellec- 
tual freedom, and Aristides’ exalted purity and sense of 
justice, must remain as ideal models to all generations of 


* Jonn Foster. Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
t See the history of Timoleon in Grote’s Greece. 
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men. The human mind can scarcely conceive a more love- 
able character than that of Epaminondas. Besides these, 
there are Solon, Pericles, Pelopidas, Brasidas, Phocion, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, Democritus, Zeno, Aristotle, and Dion 
—all of them men whose moral natures were unequalled by 
any of the priests or kings of Israel. 

The French Revolution is the great and favorite 
bugbear with which to scare the young and ignorant from 
the horrors of thinking for themselves, used by Robert 
Hall and others of the hell-worshipping school, who say that 
but for the fear of punishment in a future state, any man 
would be a fool, if he should practise love and justice toward 
his neighbors. The destruction of a few thousand lives is 
magnified into a monstrous evil as though it had no paral- 
lel in the dnnais of Christian persecution and civil war. The 
anmeaning worship of the Goddess of Reason maintained 
for a few days by a few hundred persons, is spoken of as 
the greatest offense ever.committed against society and reli- 
gion, while the worship of images, relics, saints, and priests, 
which had debased and degraaed millions through many 
centuries is prudently kept in the background, or referred 
to as a matter of little importance. The French Revolution, 
deplorable as were some of its excesses, was yet all in all, 
a glorious and beneficent event, and its blessings may be 
accounted as cheaply purchased. The atrocities which 
accompanied it, were owing chiefly to the ignorance and 
superstition in which Christian priests and Christian kings 
had kept the people, to put an end to which was a main 
purpose of those whe brought on the revolution, and in 
which purpose they succeeded. There is no evidence to 
show that the crimes of the mob were caused in any re- 
spect by their atheistic belief, while there is much to show 
the evil influence of the general popular ignorance. 

§ 142. The assertion that at the present time morality, — 
popular enlightenment, and national prosperity are de- 
pendent on, or may be measured by faith in the Bible, is 
notoriously untrue. The very nations which are cited as 
proof of the truth of the assertion, are proof of the con- 
trary. England, America, France, and Germany, far from 
being more Christian than Italy, Spain, Sweden, or Mexico, 
ars vastly more skeptical in proportion to their population : 
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and it would be far more true, to say that enlightenment 
keeps step with freethought, than with Christian faith. 
Christianity as a human institution, compared with 
other forms of faith of man’s invention, has led to very 
considerable benefits, which however become trifles, and 
unworthy of notice, if we compare them with what they 
should be, were it a revelation given by Infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness. It has not only permitted the existence ef 
war, tyranny, superstition, bigotry, and intolerance, but 
it has nourished them to a higher development than they 
ever rose to ander any otlier system. No system, political, 
religious or social, has been the occasion of so mach blood- 
shed, and so mueh malicious and bitter hatred among men 
as the Christian religion. The history of the wars and 
prosecutions of Christians against Christians, is the blackest 
and bloodest portion of the records of humanity. All such 
results should have been prevented by the prevalence of a 
religion, contrived by an all-wise Designer to confer the 
greatest possible benefits on mankind : and something of 
this kind, it seems, the too enthusiastic Lactantius really 
hoped for, when Christianity was at last adopted by the 
emperor of the Roman world. But his hopes were vain. 
His religion bred hate and war where none was known _ be- 
fore. It abolished the old polytheism and idol-worship to 
adopt others, little better in their places. It found south- 
ern Kurope iu the possession of a eonsiderable degree of 
civilization, but was unable to preserve it ; and from the 
time of the adoption of the new doctrine, as the religion of 
the Empire, until 1100 A. D., Egypt, Greece, and Italy 
were sunk far deeper in ignorance, superstition, and im- 
morality than they had been at any time in a thousand 
years before. For six centuries the Saracens of Spain were 
the most enlightened, and probably the most moral people 
of Europe : and Christendom did not begin to awaken to 
modern civilization till the study of the ancient languages, 
on the Revival of Learning, opened the minds of 
scholars .to the treasures of the heathen literature of 
Athens and Rome. The manuseripts of pagan philosophers 
left the Bible far behind in their influence. With civiliza- 
tion came industrial, social, religious, and political progress, 
which occurred within the domains of Christianity, but was 
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owing to it, mnch less than to the inborn intellectuality of 
the Saxon, Frank, and Gothic races. Woman was treated 
with consideration, but no more than she had always re- 
ceived among the Teutonic nations. Political and social 
slavery was abolished to some extent, because the priest- 
hood had a pecuniary interest in securing a certain degree 
of freedom for the common people, and still more because, in 
the course of events, the people became so strong, that they 
were able to take some of their rights. Polygamy and con- 
cubinage became rare, but these had been prohibited by pub- 
lic opinion, or the laws, in Greece and Rome before the time of 
Jesus. The Bible was a very bendable book : the Church pos- 
sessed a large number of priests: many of them were learned 
and good men : they twisted their gospel to suit the demands 
of modern progress, and the great extent of their faith se- 
cured to them a wide hearing and a great influence. The 
common people, had a thorough though a superstitious con- 
viction of the truth of their faith : and their zeal in observ- 
ing its dictates was heightened by the fear of the eternal 
hell-prison-house, which their savior had prepared for 
those who should sce fit to try to enter heaven by some. 
Other door than his, Jesus on earth had ordered men to 
be charitable: and accordingly Christians were ‘‘charitable ;” 
that is to say they robbed the poor of their rights and gave 
them pennies. This charity increased wonderfully when 
the believers found themselves on their death-beds, and . 
they could hear the roaring of the flames in the pit 
of. destruction. Great and admirable institutions for 
the ill and the poor, were founded, and self-denying monk- 
ish corporations were formed to devote all their attention 
to deeds of love. Much of this was owing to the influence 
of superstitious terror : much of it to the pure benevolence, 
which has its inexhaustible source in the human soul. <A 
religion so nearly universal as Christianity and accepted by 
nations so enlightened and powerful as those of Europe, 
would have to be indeed vile, if it should not produce very 
great benefits. The New Testament doctrine, that all men 
are equal before God, was the cause of much good, not be- 
cause it was new, for it was not, having been substantially 
received in Boodhism, Druidism and the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, but because under the Christian reign 
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of Terror, the people were more disposed to practice upon 
the theory. The Church was rich and it patronized the 
arts. The priests were numerous : they cultivated learning 
and educated the people. The church members met on Sunday 
to hear the “ Word of God;” they learned to know and to ap- 
preciate each other. Rich and poor could meet there more 
nearly on an equality than in any other place on earth. 
The priests was often sprung from the lower classes and he 
could not avoid sympathizing with them. The priests keep- 
ing up a constant communication between the different parts 
of the world, aided much to spread and increase the bless- 
ings of civilization. Such I understand the benefits of 
Christianity to be—no more. Many of these benefits are 
not owing at all to the essence of Christianity but merely 
to its accidents, and others do it little honor ; while none 
furnish evidence of any superhuman origin for it. That it has 
been extravagantly praised, we all know, but this isa natural 
consequence of its prevalence. I shall now mention some of 
the evils for which we are indebted to belief in the Bible. 
If the faith of Jesus were a great blessing to humanity, 
we might expect to find the strongest evidence of its benefits 
among the priesthood who are called to study the Word of 
God continually, and who are ordained under divine author- 
ity to serve as teachers and guides to mankind. But if 
there be any one class in Christendom which can be looked 
upon, more than any other, as the practisers and defenders of 
superstition and tyranny, that classis certainly the Christian 
clergy. In England, in Italy, in Spain, and in Mexico the 
stall-fed ministers of Jehovah are the scourges of the peo- 
ple ; and if they could be swept away in a revolution, a few 
thousand lives would be a small consideration in comparison. 
—particularly if they were the lives of those who resist the 
grant of popular liberty and education. I rejoice in the 
hope of that revolution—without blood, if possible—but the 
revolution! Human rights are cheap at any cost of 
tyrants’ blood, and if the people see fit to spill their blood 
in their own defense, no one has a right to complain. 
Priestcraft in all ages and nations has been the same. 
“Such* is the knavery and such the folly of mankind, that 
no example, ancient or modern, Pagan or Christian, can be 
* BOLINGBROKE. 
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produced of an organized priesthood that, once established, 
have not aimed at acquiring from their institution, and that 
have not acquired, sooner or later, exorbitant wealth and 
immoderate power.” The nature of the Christian clergy is 
essentially evil ;* its object is self-gratification and self- 
agerandizement ; the means which it uses are the basest 
frauds and the most shameless delusions practised on the 
popular mind for the acquisition of power ; and that power 
once gained, it is exercised in the most fierce and bloody 
manner to render it at once awful and perpetual. Nothing has 
been so servilely mean when weak; when strong, nothing so 
daring in assumption, so arrogant in command,—earth, hea- 
ven, the very throne and existence of God himself being used 
as the tools of its designs, and appealed to with horrible impu- 
dence in the most shameless of its lies. Professing itself mer- 
cifal, nothing on this earth, which is by no means wanting in 
scenes of terror, has ever exhibited itself in shapes of equal 
cruelty—cruelty, selfish and impassible : claiming sanctity 
as its peculiar attribute, nothing has been so grossly de- 
bauched and licentious ; assuming. the men of humility, 
nothing is so impiously proud, so offensively insolent ; pro- 
claiming to others the utter vanity of worldly goods, its cu- 
pidity is insatiable of worldly honors, its ambition is bound- 
less ; affecting peace and purity, it has perpetrated the most 
savage wars, in the very name of Heaven, and spread far 
and wide the contagion of sensuality ; in Europe, usurping 
the chair of knowledge, the office of proclaiming a religion 
which is offered as the greatest wealth of humanity, it has 
locked up the human mind for more than a thousand years in 
the dens of ignorance ; mocked it with the vilest baubles, 
the most imbecile legends ; made it a prey to all the restless 
and savage passions of an uncultivated and daily irritated 
soul, robbed it of its highest joys in the exercise of a perfected 
intellect and a benevolent epirit, and finally, by its tyran- 
nies, its childish puerilities, its insane pomps, and most ludi- 
crous dogmas, overwhelmed the people, wherever it had 
power, with an iron bigotry and degrading superstition. 

“I am aware,” says Channing, ‘‘ that I shall be told 
that Christianity, judged by its history, has no claim to the 


{ The remainder of this paragraph is altered from Wa. Howitt 
(istory of Priestcraft. 
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honorable title of a religion of liberty. I shall be told that 
no system of heathenism ever weighed more oppressively on 
men’s souls ; that the Christian ministry bas tfained ty- 
rants who have tortured now the body with material fire, 
and now the mind with the dread of fiercer flames, and who 
have proscribed and punished free thought and free speech 
as the worst of crimes ;” and he prays that Christi- 
anity shall not be held “ to answer for it,” because ‘ Chris- 
tianity gives its ministers no such power.” But Christian- 
ity does give its ministers such power ; just as much as any 
prevalent system gives the power by which its agents do 
evil. All the intolerance, all the superstition, all the tyr- 
anny, all the wars, and all the inquisitions which the Chris- 
tian clergy in this age maintain, are fully justified by the 
examples of those Jewish priests who acted under the im 
mediate inspiration of Jehovah—all have their sanction in 
that Bible which is held out as ‘‘The Word of God.” 

§ 148. The character and actions ascribed to God are 
such, that his worshippers must rejoice in the damnation of 
nine-tenths of the human race. I have already quoted (§ 48) 
some passages from Jonathan Edwards, Massillon and Ter- 
tullian (some of the greatest men of the Christian Church), 
showing their sentiments upon the proportionate number of 
the elect, the nature of future punishment, and the manner 
in which faithful Christians should look upon the miseries 
of the damned. Since the spirit of Christianity is here at 
stake, I shall venture a few more extracts. I know well 
that according to one of the Evangelists, ‘‘ God is love” ; 
but I know also that all the great lovicians in the Christian 
Church, who have ventured to express themselves clearly 
upon the means of salvation and the nature of future pun- 
ishment, have adopted the Calvinistic doctrines, which 
represent Jehovah as hate incarnate,—a being more wicked 
and detestable than any other conception of character, 
which has ever been presented to the human mind. All the 
demons of romance, al] the scoundrels of history are angels 
of light in comparison with him ; and if 1 had te choose be- 
tween worshipping a Nero, a Caligula, a Tiberius, a Borgia 
and a Mephistopheles on one side, and the Christian J eho- 
vah on the other, I should not hesitate for a moment in pre- 
ferring the former. 
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Protestant Christianity is generally understood to mean 
Calvinism, ‘‘ which is the doctrine of the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland,”* and of about two-thirds of the 
Protestant Church-congregations in the United States. 
The doctrines of Calvinism are that men are so formed that 
they are by nature wholly inclined to all moral evil; that, 
in consequence of this nature, God infliets on those, who. 
remain as they were thus formed to be, the most terrible 
punishments ; that he will be their eternal enemy and infi- 
nite tormentor; that having hated them from their birth, be 
will continue to exercise upon them forever his unrelenting 
and omnipotent hatred ; and that, though he has chosen 
some to be saved out of the common ruin, their number is 
comparatively small. 

‘“‘ Grace,” says Calvin, ‘snatches from the curse and 
wrath of God, and from eternal death a few, who would 
otherwise perish ; but leaves the world in the ruin to which 
it has been ordained” (Jnst. L. 7. C.22.§ 7). And 
again he says ‘‘ All things being at God’s disposal, and the 
decision of salvation or death belonging to him, he orders 
all things by his counsel and decree in such manner that 
some men are born devoted from the womb to certain death: 
that his name may be glorified in their destruction” (C. 28. 
§ 6). Elsewhere he says ‘‘ The whole race of Adam is by 
nature under a curse, so that even infants, before being born 
to light, are liable to eternal death.” Hell is paved with 
the skulls of infants not a span long: and the mothers 
lounge about on the benches iu heaven, and, looking down, 
laugh as they see the little souls of their children broiling 
on the infernal coals. ‘‘ You deny,” says the Genevan re- 
former in reply to Castalio,—‘‘ You deny that it is lawful 
for God to damn any one unless for actual transgression. 
Innumerable infants are taken from life. Put forth now 
your virulence against God, who plunges into eternal death 
harmless infants, torn from their mother’s breasts :” “ their 
whole nature is, as it were, a seed of sin: so that it cannot 
be otherwise than odious and abominable to God.” In his 
Confession Calvin says ‘‘ We are every one of us born in- 
fected with original sin, and from our mother’s womb are 
under the curse of God, and a sentence of damnation.” The 

* North British Review. Feb., 1851. 
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Westminster Assembly declared that ‘“‘ God by an eternal 
and immutable decree, out of his mere love, for the praise 
of his glorious grace, to be manifested in due time,” ‘‘ hath 
chosen some men to eternal life,” and ‘‘ hath passed by and 
foreordained the rest to dishonor and wrath to be for their 
sin inflicted, to the praise and glory of his justice.” The 
synod of Dort, which defined the canons of Calvinism, de- 
clared that, ‘‘ as all men have sinned in Adam, and become 
obnoxious to a curse and eternal death, God would have 
done injustice to no one, if he had willed to leave the whole 
human race in sin, and under a curse, and to damn them on 
account of sin” The same Synod agreed that ‘‘ All men 
are conceived in sin, and born children of wrath, without 
ability for any good tending to salvation, inclined to evil, 
dead in sins, and slaves of sin: and without the regenerat- 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit, have neither will, nor power 
to return to God, to correct their depraved nature, or to 
dispose themselves to its correction.” According to the 
Church of England, ‘‘ the condition of man, after the fall of 
Adam,.is such that he cannot turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good works to faith, and call- 
ing upon God.” 

Again Calvin says ‘‘Predestination by which God adopts 
some to the hope of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no one desirous of the credit of piety, dare absolutely 
to deny. « * * Now with respect to the reprobate, 
as Jacob without any merit yet acquired by good works, is 
made an object of grace, so Esau, while yet unpolluted by 
any crime is accounted an object of hatred (tom. TX. 13). 
If we turn our attention to works, we insult the apostle, 
as though he saw not that which is clear to us. Now that 
he saw none is evident because he expressly asserts the 
one to have been elected, and the other rejected, while they 
had not yet done any good or evil, to prove the foundation 
of divine predestination not to be in works. Secondly, when 
he raises the question whether God is unjust, he never urges 
what would have been the most absolute and obvious de- 
fence of his justice-that God rewarded Hsau according to 
his wickedness : but contents himself with a different solu- 
tion,—that the reprobate are raised up for this purpose, 
that the glory of God may be displayed by their means. 
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Lastly be suojoms a concluding observation that ‘God hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will, he 
hardeneth !? You see how he attributes both to the mere 
will of God. If therefore we can assign no reason why he 
grants mercy to his people, but because such is his pleasure, 
neither shall we find any other cause but his will for the 
reprobation of others: for when God is said to harden, or 
show mercy to whom he pleases, men are taught by this 
declaratiou to seek no cause beside his will.” 

Jonathan Edwards, as the greatest Calvinist after Cal- 
vin himself, adds the following commentary to these doc- 
trines : ‘‘ The view * of the misery of the damned will dou- 
ble the ardor of the love and gratitude of the saints in 
heaven. The sight of hell-torments will exalt the happiness 
of the saints forever. It will not oly make them more sen- 
sible of the greatness and freeness of the grace of God in 
their happiness: but it will really make their happiness 
the greater, as it will make them more sensible of their own 
happiness : it will give them a more lively relish of it: it 
will make them prize it more. When they sec others, who 
were of the same nature, and born under the same circum- . 
stances, plunged in such misery, and they so distinguished, 
Oh! it will make them sensible how happy they are! A 
sense of the opposite misery, in all cases, greatly increases 
the relish of any joy, or pleasure.” And again he says * 
‘The God that holds you over the pit of hell, such as one 
holds a spider, or some loathsome insect over the fire, ab- 
_ hors you, and is dreadfully provoked: his wrath towards 
you burns like fire: heis of purer eyes than to bear to have 
you in his sight : you are ten thousand times so abominable 
in his eyes, as the most hateful and venomous serpent is in 
ours. You have offended him infinitely more than ever a 
stubborn rebel did his prince ; and yet itis nothing but his 
hand that holds you from falling into the fire every moment. 
It is to be ascribed to nothing else that you did not go to 
hell the last night : that you was suffered to awake again 
in this world, after you closed your eyes to sleep ; and there 
is no Other reason to be given why you have not dropped 
into hell, since you arose in the morning, but that God’s 


* Sermon on the Eternity of Hell-Torments. 
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hand has held you up. There is no other reason to be given, 
why you have not gone to hell, since you have sat here in 
the house of God, provoking his pure eyes by your sinful 
wicked manner of attending his solemn worship. Yea, 
there is nothing else that is to be given as a reason why 
you do not, at this very moment, drop down into hell.” 

Among the great Calvinistic writers, Baxter has a high 
place, and he expresses himself as follows : f.‘‘ The tor- 
ments of the damned must needs be extreme, because they 
are the effect of divine revenge. Wrath is terrible, but re- 
venge is implacable. %* %* Consider also how this justice 
and revenge will be the delight of the Almighty. Though 
he would rather men would stoop to Christ, aud accept of 
his mercy, yet, when they persist in rebellion, he will take 
pleasure in ‘their execution. * * Wo to the soul which 
God rejoiceth to punish. Yea, he tells the simple ones that 
love simplicity, and the scorners that delight in scorning, 
and the fools that hate knowledge, ‘ that because he called 
and they refused, he stretched out his hand, and no man 
regarded, but set at nought all his counsel, and would none 
of his reproof : therefore be will also laugh at their calam- 
ity, and mock when their fear cometh’ (Prov. I. 22-25). . 

-% * Is it not a terrible thing to a wretched soul, when 
it shall lie roaring perpetually in the flames of hell, and the 
God of mercy himself shall laugh at them, when they shall 
cry out for mercy, yea for one drop of water, and God shall 
mock them instead of relieving them ; when noue in heaven 
or earth can help them but God, and he shall rejoice over. 
them in their calamity. Why, you sce these are the very 
words of God himself in the Scripture.” 

Neither let any one tell me that I am guilty of any 
misrepresentation or unfairness here ; that Calvinism is not 
Christianity. I do assert that Calvinism is Christianity, 
and that it is recognized to be Christianity in its essential 
features by ninetenths of the sincere Christians, who have 
made their faith a matter of study. Hxamine the language 
of the Scripture itself :— 

“The carnal mind is enmity against God.” . Rom. 
VIIL, 7. 


" Saint's Rest. Part ITE, Ch. IV. 
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“Learn in us not to think above that which is writ- 
ten.” 1 Cor. IV. 6. 

“Many be called, but few chosen.” Mat. XX. 16. 

“ Jews and Gentiles” “are all under sin.” Lom, JIT. 9. 

‘There is none righteous ; no, not one.” Rom. ILI. 10. 

“ By the deeds of the law” ‘shall no flesh be justified.” 
Rom. III. 20. 

“T know that in me dwelleth no good thing.” Rom. 
VIL. 18. 

“Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
‘and whom he will be hardeneth.” tom. IX. 18. 

‘Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump, to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor? What, if God, willing to show his wrath, and 
to make his power known, endured with much long-suffer- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction : and that he 
might make known the riches of his glory, on the vessels 
of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory.” Rom. 
IX. 21-23. 

‘“When Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by 
our father Jacob (for the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of 
God, according to-election, might stand, not of works, but 
of him that calleth ;), it was said unto her, ‘The elder shall 
serve the younger’, as it is written, ‘Jacob have I loved, ' 
but Esau have I hated.’ What shall we say then? Is 
there unrighteousness with God? God forbid! For he 
saith to Moses, ‘I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion.’ So, then, it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that ranneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” Rom. 
IX. 10-16. 

‘“God hath not cast away his people, which he fore- 
knew. Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias? 
How he maketh intercession to God against Isracl, saying, 
‘Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged down 
thine altars; and I am left alone, and they seek my life.’ 
But what saith the answer of God unto him? ‘I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal’, Even so, at this present time 
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also, there is a pemnan according to the election of grace.” 
Rom. XI. 2-5. 

‘‘ By grace are ye saved, through faith ; and that not of 
yourselves ; it ix the gift of God.” Ep. LT. 8. 

“ We [Jews] were by nature the children of wrath even 
as others,” Eph, IT. 3 

‘“‘ All the world is become guilty before God.” Rom. 
ITT, 19, 23. 

“No man can come to me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him.” John VI. 44. 

‘‘ As many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” © 
Acts XIII. 48. 

‘‘ Unto every one of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” Eph. IV. 7. 

‘‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God which worketh in you, both to will and to do 

his good pleasure.” Philip. LT. 12, 13. 

* This is a fair representation of the spirit of all Paul’s 
writing ; and it is pure Calvinism. So it was understood 
by St. Augustine who wrote that ‘‘ By an unconditional di- 
vine decree, we are all predestined either to eternal happi- 
ness or damnation. All heathens, whose apparent virtues 
are only splendid vices, and even all children, which die 
without baptism, are lost. Salvation can be attained only 
by grace ; free will is powerless to save.” 

Persons who have never examined the doctrines of the 
Bible may imagine that it teaches the possibility of every 
man’s attaining salvation by his own efforts. But the 
Christian commentators recognize no such doctrine ; they 
teach that no one can believe without assistance from Je- 
hovah. The Protestants are divided into two great classes 
—the Calvinists and the Arminians ; both say that men are 
saved by grace, and by grace only ; and the difference be- 
tween them is, that the former say that if God sends his grace 
upon any map, he cannot help but believe and be saved ; 
whereas, the Arminians declare that the man can resist and 
be damned if he insists upon it. I have made the following 
extracts from the Arminian Confession of Faith :—God 
‘‘ determined from all eternity to bestow salvation on those 
whom he foresaw would persevere unto the end in their faith 
in Jesus Christ, and to inflict everlasting punishment on 
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those who should continue in their unbelief, and resist unto 
the end his divine succors ;” ‘‘ that none who do not believe 
in Christ can partake of the divine benefit” of his sacrifice ; 
“that true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of our na- 
tural faculties and powers,,nor from the force and operation 
of free will ; since man, in consequence of his natural corrup- 
tion, is incapable either of thinking or doing any good ; and, 
therefore, that it is necessary to his conversion and salvation 
that he be regenerated and renewed by the operations of 
the Holy Ghost ;” “ that this divine grace or energy of the 
Holy Ghost, which heals the disorders of a corrupt nature, 
. begins, advances, and brings to perfection everything that 
can be called good in man ; and that consequently, all good 
works, without exception, are to be attributed to God ¢nd 
to the operation of his grace.” : 

The people who publish this are the anti-Calvinists, and 
between the two they occupy all the high places in the 
evangelical Christian churches. ‘“‘ If a man speak of human 
virtue as meritorious in the sight of God” it is generally 
concluded that he is not a Calvinist ; if a man speak of di- 
vine grace as being powerless to save against the will of 
those to whom it is offered, it is generally concluded that he 
is an Arminian. 7 

Such doctrines are a subject rather for satire than for 
logical argumentation, and I cannot attain my end in op- 
posing them better than by making the following quotation 
from The Widow Bedott Papers, by Miss Miriam Berry : 

‘Rev. Mr. Price.—How does Mr. Shaw feel ? 

Mrs. Suaw.—I regret to say that he does not feel his 
lost and ruined condition as sensibly as I could wish. Oh! 
Oh! If that man only had saving faith—and if Serapheen 
[her daughter] was only a Christian, my happiness would be 
complete. - 

Mr. P.—Y-es. I trust that you wrestle for them with- 
out ceasing at the Throne of Grace ; 

Mrs. S8.—I do so, Mr. Price, I do so. 

Mr. P.—And do you feel that in case the Lord should 
see fit to disregard your petitions, and consign them to ever- 
lasting misery, you could acquiesce in his decrees, and rejoice 
in their destruction ? 

Mrs. 8.—I feel that I could, without a murmur. 
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Mr. P.—Y-e-s. I am very happy, sister Shaw, to find 
you in such a desirable state of mind.” 

“Tf true religion* be adapted to produce the most ex- 
cellent virtues by holding forth the most powerful motives 
and sanctions, and requiring that these should be regarded 
in every moral action, we cannot therefore infer that the 
same effect is to be expected from a religion which traffics in 
pardons for sin ; or from u religion which teaches that the 
inain thing is to perform certain rites and to regard cer- 
tain observances ; or from a religion which insists on the 
reception of a system of doctrines as the sure and only pass- 
port to eternal happiness; and still less from one which 
brings virtue into contrast with some other requisition or 
characteristic, and makes light of the former, and regards 
it even as a subject of contempt and jealousy in comparison 
with the latter,—denominating all human excellence by some 
such title as the filthy rags of self-righteousness. If it be the 
genuine operation of a true religion to produce a constant 
effort after moral perfection, because it teaches that good 
and evil are before us, and that it is for us to choose and 
attain which we will ; we cannot conclude that this will be 
the operation of a religion which inculcates as a fundamen- 
tal truth, the doctrine that we have no moral power, that 
our condition will not at all depend on anything which we 
may do; but that our eternal happiness or misery has been 
determined by the pleasure of another being, who has issued 
‘his irreversible decrees without reference to any qualities 
which he may seeinus. *« x * What shall we say ofa 
religion which teaches that He has formed men so, that they 
are by nature inclined to all moral evil; that he has deter- 
mined in consequence to inflict upon the greater part of our 
race the most terrible punishments ; and that unless he has 
seen fit to place us among the small number of those whom 
he has chosen out of the common ruin, he will be our eternal 
enemy and infinite tormentor; that having hated us from 
our birth, he will continue to exercise upon us forever his 
unrelenting and omnipotent hatred! *« «*« «* Yet he 
must be a very ignorant or a very bold man who will affirm 
that the doctrines last stated have not been taught, and 
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very extensively too, as fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” 

I know very well that there are many Christians who 
are not Calvinists—who believe that all good men will be 
saved—who imagine that God is really love, aud suppose 
that he permits the existence of evil only because he cannot 
help himself; but these persons are not logicians : they do 
not make their religious dogmas a matter of study: they 
trust that the universe must be governed by such benevo- 
lent feelings as they perceive in their own minds. All these 
persons are more or less heretical : many of them go so far 
as to think that an honest and good man, who rejects the 
Bible after « fair examination of the evidence on both sides, 
will be just as likely to go to Heaven as if he received it. 
Such persons haVe no right to set up their heresies as Chris- 
_ tianity and assert that Calvinism is a corruption. 

Every Christian believer requires the most undoubting 
confidence in his own salvation, (a confidence which it is 
very difficult for the majority to obtain, while they con- 
sider their own imperfections and doubts) or the blindest 
carelessness as to his future fate, as a protection against 
the most overwhelming fear of condemnation to hell. And 
no matter how confident he may be of his own salvation, 
he must always, if he care much for others, be in terror for 
the fate of those who are dear to him, and of whose piety 
and compliance with the demands of the Scripture, he can 
never be entirely certain. Who has not observed the vain 
but sad terrors, the deep sufferings caused to Christian pa- 
rents, filled with the deepest love for their children, to see 
them neglect or reject the special form of faith, in which 
alone they themselves trust for salvation. Imagine, reader, 
for a moment that you were a Christian believing with the 
fullest confidence in the orthodox doctrine of the damna- 
tion of the greater portion of the human race for unbelief, 
imagine, that you were in Heaven as Lazarus was, and 
could look down into the bottomless pit, and there see your 
wife, your brother, your sister, and your friends, broiling 
upou a slow fire, groaning and shrieking, quivering and 
writhing, with the blood and grease stewing out over the 
whole surface of the blackened, smoking and distorted flesh 
—imagine such a picture and try to be happy in the thought, 
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in the expectation that that picture in all its dread reality 
shall be present to you throughout eternity. ‘‘ Thousands 
of deeply penitent and humble minded persons have lived 
many years, and perhaps died, in a state of deep depression, 
‘because they could not. attain to that confident assurance 
that their sins would be pardoned, which they were told 
was essential to salvation : while murderers have gone to the 
gibbet, exulting in strains'‘of rapture as though they were be- 
ing carried to the stake, as faithful martyrs of Jesus Christ.” * 

§ 144. The Bible teaches intolerance. Under the Mo- 
saic law, all heretics were to be destroyed. Moses com- 
manded that the false prophet and idolaters should be 
stoned : Israel should wash its hands of the sin. Whenever 
it is mentioned in the sacred history that a monarch tolerated 
heathen worship, it is mentioned as a blot upon his piety— 
as a cause why Jehovoh could not look with full favor upon 
him: and those monarchs who destroyed the altars and 
slew the priests of Baal, are held out as models of godliness. 
Certainly, it would be a difficult matter to find any text 
favorable to toleration in the Old Testament ; and it would 
be quite as difficult to deduce the doctrine from the teach- 
ings of the New. - Paul cursed the man who should teach 
a doctrine different from his own. The belief that un- 
believers will all go to hell, must make men uncharitable 
and intolerant. It is not possible that it should be other- 
wise. We are too much interested in the welfare of our 
fellows to look with friendliness or indifference on a man 
who is endeavoring, even with good intentions, to propagate 
such doctrines as must bring every one, who accepts them, 
into infinite and endless pain. ‘The sincere Christian must 
hate all heretics and skeptics with a holy hatred, and he 
must resort to every means within his reach to prevent the 
spread of their doctrines. If he folds his hands, and looks 
listlessly on their labors, he becomes an accomplice in their 
rebellion against Jehovah ; he will be partly to blame for 
the infinite suffering which they must cause. Zealous Chris- 
tians must resort to all kinds of persecution—to every pos- 
sible means which may serve to prevent the spread of an 
evil, in comparison with which all sufferings on earth are a 
trifle. If one soul can be saved from hell at the cost of the 
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burning of a thousand infidels, its salvation will be obtained 
at a cheap rate. The fleeting pains of ten thousand men 
for a few hours in this life, are as nothing in comparison 
with the incomparably more agonizing suffering of one soal 
throughout all eternity. ‘‘ What considerations of temporal 
happiness, or misery,” asks Mrs. Stowe (Dred. Ch. XV.) 
‘‘ean shake the constancy of tlie theologian, who has accus- 
tomed himself to contemplate and discuss as a cool intellec- 
tual exercise the eternal misery of generations ? who wor- 
ships a God that creates myriads only to glorify himself in 
their eternal torments ? ” 

The intolerant conduct of Christians and Christian 
churches causes a vast amount of cant and hypocrisy. At 
least, two thirds of the more intelligent men in the United 
States are ‘infidels ;” but they dare not say so because it 
isnot popular. At least four fifths of the American editors 
are “infidels,” but they dare not say so, because it would 
be unpopular. ‘‘The English and the Americans,” says 
Emerson, “‘ cant beyond all other nations.” The Church is 
the cause of this cant, and loves it. The Church demands 
it as “‘ the tribute which vice pays to virtue,” according to — 
their phrase—“ as the tribute which slaves and dastards 
pay to bigotry and superstition,” according to my phrase. 
There is no slavery which degrades and debases a man so 
much as the slavery of the mind, one of the worst forms of 
which is hypocrisy. When the toppling edifice of Chris- 
tianity at last tumbles, we shall see men who will dare to 
speak their sentiments on matters of religion. 

Men cannot worship a God, and receive with reverence 
the writings of his supposed prophets, without imbibing, to 
some extent, their spirit as described in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. If they have full faith that God’s greatest favorites 
on earth held men in deep political and social slavery, had 
humerous wives, concubines, and eunuchs, and committed 
assassination, adultery, barbarous cruelty toward their ene- 
mies and unpalliated faithlessness toward their friends, hav- 
ing, at the same time, no redeeming features of high morality 
—if they can believe that, then their own virtue has reached 
a dangerous position. If such deeds can be right for others, 
why not for themselves ? Does the nature of right change f 
Does God grant‘dispensations to his favorites ? Besides, the 
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mere complication of duties, by the required observance of 
a multitude of ceremonies which are necessary to the main- 
tenauce of au outward church, is in itself a serious evil, and 
must prevent the mind from giving the proper atteution to 
the dictates of mere human virtue. Hypocritical ceremony 
and earnest morality are nataral enemies : they do not like 
to occupy the same house. 

The tendency of the Bible is to dethrone conscience ; to 
ecourage men to do good, not for the pleasure which it 
affords, by gratifying the noblest impulse of the mind, bat 
for the sake of the reward, which is to be paid in another 
life. And, therefore, Christians generally declare that the 
hope of heaven, and the fear of hell are the only sanctions 
of morality ; and that if they did not exist, he would be a 
fool who would not bearogue. St. Paul declares, ‘‘ If after 
the manner of men I have fought ‘with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me if the dead rise not : let us eat and 
drink for to-morrow we die” (1. Cor. XV. 32). That is to 
say, if he did not expect to be rewarded in heaven, he 
would live in an entirely different manner, spending his time 
in all kinds of licentious indulgence. And so, too, Robert 
Hall declared that without a hell, ‘‘a deviation from 
rectitude would become the part of wisdom, and should the 
path of virtue be obstructed by disgrace, torment, or 
death, to persevere would be madness and folly.” Pualey 
said that virtue consists in ‘‘doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, for the sake of eternal happi- 
ness.” Watson warned Gibbon that if he should succeed in 
overthrowing Christianity, he would free the world from 
“every powerful incentive to virtue.” And John Quincy 
Adams wrote that belief in ‘‘a future state of rewards and 
punishments” is absolutely essential as ao foundation of 
morality. And although these expressions are disapproved 
of by many Christians, yet it appears to me that they are 
jastified by the general spirit of the Bible itself. . When 
that book, in its position as the master of the religious belief 
of nations, asserts that man’s greatest merit and demerit 
are not matters of volition, but of belief, it corrupts and de- 
bases man, denies the authority of his conscience and reason, 
and subjects him to an arbitrary rule that can never har- 
uonize with the natural faculties which should guide him. 
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The merit of faith cannot be exalted without depreciating 
the value of moral action. The Bible asserts that the 
highest merit ties in actions which have no moral quality ; 
or which are decidedly immoral. It makes a virtue of be- 
lief—of blind belief. It declares that the highest moral 
‘actions are less meritorious than such credulity as may be 
expected from every fool. The Christian Deity burns with 
a bitter hate against Franklin, Jefferson, Hume, Fichte, 
and Spinoza, and condemns them to the hottest flames of 
hell, while his bosom glows with delight as he contemplates 
the frantic capers of every benighted Methodist. 

The consequence of such a belief is that many of the 
Christians dislike the teacher or preacher who appeals 
chiefly to the conscience as a rule of moral conduct. The 
troth of this statement was discovered by that eminent and 
excellent clergyman, Sydney Smith, who complained that 
“Tt is impossible to describe the gloom and misery which 
fanaticism is everywhere producing, or the degradation cof 
human reason and the destruction of comfort by which its 
course is marked. And the grievous misfortune is that there 
is no remedy. What answer can be made to a mistaken 
enthusiast who refers you to his irapulses and feelings? In 
what way is it possible to illumine an understanding which 
supposes religion not to consist in what you do, but in what 
you believe ; not in performing the divine commandment, 
but merely in admitting it to be divine, though you disobey 
it? One perceptible consequence of the mischievous doc- 
trines is an increasing cry against morality and moral doc- 
trines, so that it almost requires an apology from any 
teacher of religion, if he wishes to enforce anything useful 
and practical, from the pulpit.” And how could it well be 
otherwise ? The great object of Christianity is not to make 
men good and kindly toward their brethren in this world, but 
to save the greatest possible number of souls for the next one. 

Connected with this false theory of duty, are the de- 
grading tenets of future rewards and punishments—tencts 
which are not so debasing in themselves as in the manner 
in which they are taught, not inconsistently with some por- 
tions of the New Testament. Emerson in his Essay on 
Compensation gives the popular Christian dogma as he 
once heard it expounded in Church. ‘The preacher, 
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man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordinary 
manner the doctrine of the last judgment. He assumed 
that judgment is not executed in this world: that tbe 
wicked are successful : that the good are miserable : and 
then urged from reason, and from Scripture, a compensa- 
tion to be made to both parties in the next life. No offence 
appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine. 
As far as I could observe, when the meeting broke up, 
they separated without remark on the sermon. 

“Yet what was the import of this teaching? What 
did the preacher mean by saying, that the good are miser- 
able in the present life? Was it that houses and lands, 
offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled 
men, whilst the saints are poor and despised : and that a 
compensation is to be made to these hereafter, by giving 
them the like gratification another day,—bank-stock and 
doubloons, venison and champagne? This must be the 
compensation intended: for, what else? Is it that they 
are to have leave to pray and to praise? to love and serve 
men? Why, they can do that now. The legitimate infer- 
ence the disciple would draw, was: ‘ We are to have such 
a good time as the sinners have now :’ or to push it to its 
extreme import,—‘ You sin now ; we shall sin by-and-by : 
we would sin now, if we could; not being successful, we 
expect our revenge to-morrow.’ ” 

When a man becomes enslaved to such dogmas, when 
he looks to any external source for the guide of his action, 
when he dethrones his own conscience, when he imagines 
that virtue is anything but obedience to the high impulses 
of his own soul, then he is far down, and may need a super- 
stitious creed to protect him from the terrors of his own 
imagination : and is thus doubly debased. 

§ 145. The Bible is the chief stronghold of conserva- 
tism, the great armory whence she draws her weapons to 
be used in the warfare against Progress. Wherever in 
Christendom the friends of human rights are working to 
free humanity fron the shackles of enslaving prejudice, 
custom, law and class, there the Bible-worshippers are in 
the way : there they appeal to their superannuated Gospel 
to show that resistance to tyrants is rebellion against God. 
Submission to the king and the aristocracy, is preached 
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every Sunday to the English poor : submission to the mas- 
ter is preached every Sunday to the American slave. 
When demands are made for a repeal of the laws of pri- 
mogeniture, of the laws subjecting women to great dis- 
abilities and serious wrongs, of the commerce-shackling 
usury-laws—these demands are met with an appeal to the 
Bible. Whichever way the stream of progress seeks to 
flow, there the Bible rises asa dam. That dam must be 
torn away. Conservatism may be good, but it should be 
compelled to use none save fair means: the friends of 
progress may sometimes be too hasty, but let them have 
fair play. Let them not be defeated with the mere weapons 
of superstition. 

§ 146. The Bible forbids the free use of reason. It 
claims to be of divine authority, of authority superior to 
human reason; and it threatens all unbelievers with the 
pains of hell. In no place does it enjoin devotion to truth, 
for its own sake; it never teaches that truth should be 
sought by impartial, open, and bold investigation. The 
threatened penalty for unbelief is a denunciation of inves- 
tigation into the truth of the Bible, and of the doubt 
which must always precede a beneficial examination. Few 
men will desire to investigate a question, the examination 
of which would, according to their belief, lead to their 
condemnation to suffer infinite torments in eternal hell. 
By denouncing doubt, and discouraging investigation, it 
discredits reason, and thus would deprive us of our only 
natural guide in the search of religious truth ; it would cut 
off the resource in which we should confidently rely, and a 
proud reliance on which is productive of the most ennobling 
and beneficial influences ; as distrust of it, and preference 
for the guidance of tradition and hereditary dogmas, has in 
all ages degraded man, and led to the basest snperstition, 
the most horrid bigotry, and the most abominable crimes. 

‘A good man,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘ that believes 
what, according to his light, and the use of his moral indus- 
try, he thinks true, whether he hits upon the right, or not, 
because he hath a mind desirous of truth, and prepared to 
believe every truth,is therefore acceptable to God.” ‘ This” 
says Norton, ‘‘is admirable. But it is melancholy to think 
that we have so long been accustomed to nothing but what 
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is bigoted, and narrow, and irrational on the subject of reli- 
gion, that we feel delight in the expression of any generous 
or manly sentiment, though it be nothing but the most ob- 
vious truth. We are like those who have been so long con- 
fined within the walls of a prison, that they are filled with 
emotion at being restored to the common light and air.” 

The appeal to miracles and prophecies as proof of the 
truth of doctrines, is an insult to reason, and if it be recog- 
nized as proper, it degrades humanity. An absurd dogma, 
which is, and cannot be made reasonable to my understand- 
ing, is held out to me with an order to believe,—not a 
request to examine. At the same time I am told belief will 
be rewarded with a sugar plum, and disbelief with a whip- 
ping ; and, as the only proof for the truth of his doctrine, 
the retailer of salvation tells me that two thousand years 
ago Jesus turned water into wine. Jesus never asks men 
to believe except on the evidence of prophecies and mira- 
cles ; he never endeavors to open the reason, so that his 
doctrine shall make its home there, and hold its place in 
defiance of all adverse teaching, supported only by juggling 
evidence ; and when the cities refuse to believe his doc- 
trines on the faith of his tricks, he damns them to a worse 
fate than that of Sodom or Gomorrah. The worship of such 
a God degrades and debases man. 

“ You have all heard,” says Channing, ‘‘ of the outward 
evils, which religion, when turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; 
how it has dug dreary dungeons, kindled fires for the martyr, 
and invented instruments of exquisite torture. But to me all 
this is less fearful than its influence over the mind. When 
I see the superstitions which it has fastened on the con- 
science, the spiritual terrors with which it has haunted and 
subdued the ignorant and susceptible, the dark, appalling 


_ views of God which it has spread far and wide, the dread” 


of inquiry which it has struck into superior understandings, 
and the servility of spirit which it has made to pass for 
piety,—when J see all this, the fire, the scaffold, and the 
outward inquisition, terrible as they are, seem to me inferior 
evils. I look with solemn joy on the heroic spirits, who have 
met frecly and fearlessly pain and death in the cause of trath 
and human rights. But there are other victims of intole- 
rance, on whom I look with unmixed sorrow. ‘They are 
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those who, spell-bound by early prejudice, or by intimida- 
tions from the pulpit and the press, dare not think ; who 
anxiously stifle every doubt or misgiving in regard to their 
opinions, as if to doubt were a crime ; who shrink from the 
seekers after truth as from infection ; who deny all virtue, 
which does not wear the livery of their own sect ; who, sur- 
rendering to others their best powers, receive unresistingly 
a teaching which wars against reason and conscience ; and 
who think it a merit to impose upon such as live within their 
influence, the grievous bondage which they bear themselves. 
How much to be deplored is it, that religion, the very prin- 
ciple which is designed to raise men above the judgment and 
power of man, should become the chief instrument of usurp- 
ation over the soul.” 

That subjection to superstition is injurious to the moral- 
ity and happiness of any people scarcely needs to be asser- 
ted here. It is of the very essence of superstition to be a 
curse. The evils of the belief in demoniac possession, in 
witches, in the divine authority of those bodies of priests, 
who have riveted the bonds of social and political tyranny 
in a handred states, are undeniable. The belief in an im- 
mediate divine government of the universe is not less pro- 
ductive of evil. It ‘‘refers * all merit and demerit to bad 
and good fortune, and causes the successful man to be al- 
ways considered as a good man, and the unhappy man as 
an object of divine vengeance. It furnishes ignorant and 
designing men with a power which is sure to be abused,— 
the cry of a judgment, a judgment, is always easy to make, 
but not easy to resist. It encourages the grossest super- 
Stitions ; for if the Deity rewards and punishes on every 
slight occasion, it is quite impossible but that such a help- 
Jess being as man will set himself at work to discover the 
will of heaven in the appearances of outward nature, to ap- 
ply all the phenomena of thunder, lightning, wind, and 
every striking appearance, to the regulation of his conduct ; 
as the poor Methodist, when he rode into Piccadilly in o 
thunder storm, imagined that all the uproar of the elements 
was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. Romaine’s 
chapel. Hence a great deal of error and a great deal of 
secret misery. This doctrine of a theocracy, must necessa- 

Rev. Sypvzy Smiru Article on Methodism. 
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rily place an excessive power in the hands of the clergy ; 
it applies so instantaneously and so tremendously to men’s 
hopes and fears, that it must make the priest omnipotent over 
his people, as it always has done where it has heen estab- 
lished.” It has a great tendency to check human exertions, 
and to prevent the employment of those secondary means 
of effecting an object which nature has placed in our 
power. 

The main object of Jesus is not to teach men how to 
live at all,but how to die. The life beyond the grave ought 
to be, the only subject of a Christian’s contemplation. To 
secure an entrance to the gates of heaven, he should hesitate 
at no sacrifice. Poverty, fasting, humility, passive sub- 
mission to all forms of oppression, blind faith in the ,tradi- 
tions of his grandmother, careful avoidance of every one 
suspected of thinking fot himself, self-denial, self-castration, 
and monkery—these are the glorious virtues which shall 
serve as keys to unlock the celestial gates. The Christian’s 
surest hope for heaven is in, making earth a hell. He 
must serve God by mortifying the appetites which God 
gave, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


PHYSIOLOGY VS... A FUTURE STATE. 


“Frown not upon me, churlish priest ! that I 

Look not for life, where never life may be : 

I am no sneerer at thy phantasy ; 

Thou pitiest me,—alas! I envy thee, 

Thou bold discoverer in an unknown sea, 

Of happy isles, and bappier tenants there : 

I ask thee not to prove a Sadducee.* 
Still dream of Paradise, thou Knowst not where, 
But lov’st too well to bid thine erring brother share.”? 

BYRron. 
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§ 147. The New Testament asserts that the human 
mind or soul, will live forever after the death of the body, 
in the possession of consciousness and sensation, with the 
personality and individuality which characterize the man 
on earth, with thought and memory, and with capabilities 
of feeling pleasure and pain. That is to say after dying 
upon earth, every man will awaken to a new life, in which 
he will continue to be the same man as before, so far as his 
mind and thoughts are concerned. Jesus “came,” as his 
followers say, ‘to bring life and immortality to light,” to 
save men from infinite pain, and to secure to them infinite 
pleasure, in the future state of existence: and thus, the 
dogma becomes one of the most important of the Christian 
creed, When it falls, Christianity must fall with it. I 
shall endeavor to prove it to be false, and I shall base my 
arguments against it, principally on the facts of physiology. 


* I place the words of the great poet at the head of this chapter, 
‘without adopting all his sentiments. Although he was a decided and 
active enemy of Christianity, he did not see fit to carry his hostility 
very far. I should be sorry, to deprive any one of the pleasures they 
may find in the hope of a future life, but the fear of any such result 
shall not prevent me from endeavoring to do justice to the cause of 
science, and intellectual freedom. The poet does not ask the priest ‘‘to 
prove a Sadducee,” neither do I; but I ask that men shall make them- 
selves familiar with all impcrtant truths of Physiology, and if they 
become ‘* Sadducees” thereafter, they may thank natural philos: :phy— 
mot me. ds 
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All known natural objects are divided into three king- 
doms: the mineral, vegetable, and animal. These three 
kingdoms are intimately related to each other in many re- 
spects,—so intimately that the most learned scientific ob- 
servers have been unable to discover the lines which sepa- 
rate them. Hach class is composed of innumerable millions 
of individuals, different in rank and character from each 
other, and yet so marked that they can be arranged in 
groups gradually increasing in complexity and beauty of 
structure from the coarse, shapeless, primitive rock, up to 
crystal, more elegant and regular in form than some low 
vegetables which are connected in the same kingdom by 
numerous and evident bonds of relationship with the mighty 
monarchs of the forest, with the sensitive plant and the fly- 
catcher ; and these latter are apparently superior in every 
thing, except the peculiar faculty called animal life, to some 
individuals of the worm and reptile classes, which again 
have their undisputed place in the same kingdom with the 
highest orders of the brute creation, and with man himself. 
Beginning at the rock, and ascending to the man, there 
is a chain of many links, and not one link wanting. Lin- 
neus remarks truly that nature makes no leaps. She has 
gone forward step by step; the successive footprints are 
recorded in indelible characters on the face of the universe. 
None of her produetions are kinless ; all are as though they 
had grown from one seed, which bore in its own bosom the 
faculty of developing itself into higher, more numerous, 
and more complex forms every year. 

The vegetables and animals are composed of elements 
which are to be found in the older kingdom. As its child- 
ren, they have taken its substance. The carbon, the oxy- 
gen, the hydrogen, the nitrogen, which exist in mineral 
form, are also found in the plants, which dig into the earth 
for their support. ‘The same materials compose the greater 
portion of the frames of the animals, which devour the 
plants or their plant-eating brothers, and both plants and 
animals, as a general rule, must every day have new sup- 
port from air or water, or they die. The same general qua- 
lities mark the objects of the three kingdoms; all have 
weight, extension, and inertia. The same natural forces 
appear to prevail through, and to support, as they are, the 
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three kingdoms. All are subject to similar mechanical and 
chemical influences ; all are influenced by heat, electricity, 
and concussion. It was supposed, for many ages, that ani- 
mal life was owing to a peculiar power, or vital force, un- 
known in the other kingdoms, and radically different from 
all the forces which exercise an influence therein. But this 
theory is now rejected by all the ablest physiologists. They 
can find nothing to support it ; they find much to contra- 
dict it. Every process, every force discoverable in the ani- 
mal frame has its kindred process or force, in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, in the chemist’s laboratory, or the 
mechanic’s workshop. The eye is a daguerreotyping estub- 
lishment ; the heart is a pamp which forces arterial blood 
to the extremities, and sucks back the venous blood ;_ the 
liver is an acid factory ; the stomach takes the liver acid 
to dissolve the food ; the brain is a galvanic battery which 
telegraphs thought and sensation along the wires of nervous 
fibre with a kind of electricity similar to that which New 
York uses in speaking to New Orleans; and the muscles, 
when required to act, are filled with electro-magnetism, 80 
that the ends may be drawn together, just as the opposite 
poles of a steel magnet would approach each other, if its 
material were not stubbornly inflexible. 

§ 148. Among the various kinds of animals, man is onc. 
His body is material, and it possesses the distinguishing feat- 
ure of the animal kingdom-—a nervous system. His frame 
bears a close resemblance to that of other animals. It is 
composed .of the same elements, and is divided into the same 
Organs with the same functions. Man has muscle and bone, 
skin and hair, feet and mouth, stomach and heart, senses, 
and blood, and brain ; and a dog has the same. And he is 
a pretty good chemist who will distinguish a slice of human 
muscle, or brain, or a drop of human blood from similar por- 
tions of the canine system. Men and brutes are alike pro- 
duced by generation, supported by nourishing food placed 
in the stomach and by a constant supply of air; and they 
die from similar causes, either mechanical or chemical vio- 
lence, or the exhaustion by age of the life-sustaining power 
of their organs. The quadruped and the man have minds 
differing in power, but not differing substantially in kind. 
The brutes have reason, memory, and passion ; tliey ar 
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evidently actuated in many of their movements by motives 
similar to those which govern men. When young, they are 
playful, and grave when old. Their countenances and ac- 
tions at different times show plainly that the mind is filled 
with doubt, anger, revenge, fear, content, exultation, shame, 
joy, pride, love of frolic, and maternal love. They not only 
show these sentiments, but their characters are marked by 
the general predominance of certain meutal impulses. They 
are “envious,* irascible, placable, [faithful, affectionate, | 
courageous, cowardly, vain, sober, haughty, humble, vindic- 
tive, generous, cunning, candid, [clever,] or stupid, just like 
human beings. According to the divisions laid down by phre- 
nologists, they possess benevolence, self-esteem, cautious- 
ness, love of approbation, hope, wonder, comparison, and 
many other of the faculties possessed by man. There is 
scarcely one of the ingredients of mind which is not be- 


stowed upon them, and they have perversions of the facul-. 


ties from disease like man. They [more particularly dogs, 
horses, swine, and kine] go mad, and the mother destroys 
her offspringf under the influence of puerperal insanity, as 
women do.” ' 

Brutes learn, by experience, and that learning implies not 
only memory, but the faculty of reasoning by analogy. It 
is said that brutes and men are distinguished from each 
other in the possession of reason by the latter, and “ in- 
stinct” by the former ; but the probability is that both pos- 
sess instinct and reason, differing only in the different 
degrecs of development. That brutes reason is shown by 
multitude of facts recorded in every work on zoology : and 
that men have instinct is also a fact scarcely to be denied 
by those who will look at the evidence. <A singular case is 
related by Carpenter in his work on Human Physiology, of 
an idiotic girl in Paris, who, having been delivered in soli- 
tude of a child, when found, actuated doubtless by the same 
instinctive impulse which guides the brute-mother, had 
gnawn off the umbilical cord of her offspring. Man’s very 


*Wriaan.—On the duality of the mind. Ch. XXYVI. 

+ This offepring-murder is a frequent occurrence in the swine-raising 
counties of Ohio and Indiana, Sows which ordinarily show great affec- 
tion for their young, when provided with an abundance of food of every 
kind, set upon their offspring and devour them. 
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great mental superiority in a state of civilization, and his 
evident superiority, even in the lowest state of barbarism, 
to the brute, is owing to a great extent to faculties which 
do not belong to the mind—to the hand capable of grasp- 
ing, to the erect form which leaves the grasping hand at 
liberty, and to the tongue, throat-muscles, and ear which 
give him the faculty of communicating his thoughts. By the 
aid of these faculties he is capable of educating himself, and 
of rising to a greatness far beyond the condition in which 
he now is. Without these he would be as near to the chim- 
eg as the latter is to some of the lower orders of mon- 
eys. 

Man belongs to a certain class of animals: he is placed 
by naturalists among the “‘mammalia”—that class which 
give birth to their young alive, and suckle them at the 
teat—that class which includes the ape, the elephant, 
the lion, the wolf, the mouse, the opossum, and the whale. 
The unscientific observer might say that nature had made 
a great leap from the disgusting brutishness and vile form 
of the ape to the beautiful and majestic body, and all-com- 
prehending mind of a Goethe. But that vast distance 
was not made at one leap; there are many steps between 
the two points. The infant and the idiot, connected by 
steps, infinitely small with the greatest philosopher, are 
inferior in intelligence to the ape : and Solly, a physiologist 
and author of high and undisputed merit, declared that 
there was a greater distance between the minds of a Newton 
and a common hewer of wood and drawer of water, than 
between the mind of the latter and that of a dog. But the 
idiots, children, and uneducated persons of the Caucasian 
family are not the only humans, nearly related to the brutes. 
The lowest tribes of savages connect* ‘with the beasts in 
the most unmistakeable manner by a multitude of the most 
striking resemblances, The long arms, the form of the 
foot, the thin calf, the long narrow hands, the general 
Jeanness, the projecting lower jaw, the low sloping fore- 
head, the smaH head running far back, the short neck, the 
narrow pelvis, the prominent belly, the beardless chin, the 
dark skin, the abominable smell, the filthiness, the grimaccs 
in speaking, and the sharp shricking tones of the voice are 

* Buecuyer, Kraft und Stoff. 
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so many marks of his near relationship to the ape.” And 
through his kinship to the ape and the other mammalia, 
he is akin to the bird, and the fish, the snake, the shellfish, 
the bug, the worm, and the polypus. Indeed, physiologists 
say, that man is a member of different lower orders at 
different times—so far as can be distinguished by external 
signs. While in the progress of formation, previous to 
birth, the human: brain takes first the form of the brain of 
e fish; then that of a reptile; next that of a bird, then that 
of a low-class mammal, and finally, after having gone through 
all those stages, after having, as it were, belonged to four 
inferior orders, it is developed one step farther, to.humanity. 

There is one more point in which the near relationship 
of man to the lower animals is clearly observable, and at 
though the consideration of it is necessarily in itself dis- 
agreeable, yet it should be looked at, since this professes to 
be a treatise on a matter of science, and science knows no 
feelings of bashfulness or delicacy—much less of prudery 
and false modesty. There are many records in histery of 
hybrids—half man, half brute. The haman had crossed 
breed with the beast mammal; and the offspring bore wit- 
ness that the parents were made of live flesh and blood. 
But mammal and bird cannot produce a hybrid, neither 
can bird and fish : there is not enough relationship between 
them. Man is nearer to the dog than the dog is to the 
bird—nearer than the bird is to the fish—nearer than the 
fish is to the mollusca. } 

§149. The animal frame, in all its parts, appears to us to 
be made with an evident adaptatéon to certain ends, so far as 
we know, aud much study has been devoted to the subject, 
and progress made in accumulating and comparing facts ; 
every particle of the human system has its use—its purpose. 
The frame is divided into parts which differ fiom each other 
in form and material, and each of these parts or organs has 
a different function. . The bones serve to stiffen the frame 
and shield the most delicate and important of the vital 
organs ; the muscles give mechanical force and the power 
of locomotion ; the stomach manufactures from the food 
new material to mend the constant wear and tear of every 
part of the system : and the nerves of sense enable the body 
. to perceive its relations to other bodies beyond itself. No 
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two organs have the same fanction : the heart cannot secrete 
bile ; the liver cannot pump blood through the arteries and 
veins ; the stomach cannot do the work of the kidneys. 
This division of the animal frame into various organs with 
different functions is almost infinite in many portions of 
the body, minute particles of flesh, invisible to the naked 
eye, have tasks to perform, different from those of other, 
equally minute particles at their side. 

The most noteworthy of the larger divisions of the 
animal frame is the head. It is the exclusive seat of the 
majority of the senses—sight, hearing, taste, and smell— 
the special organs of which are among the most delicately 
organized parts of the body. The head is also a vital 
organ ; there is no method of taking life quicker than by 
wounding it. The largest portion of the head is the brain, 
a mass of matter with an exceedingly fine organization, 
surrounded and protected by a strong case of bone. The 
delicate material and guarded position of the encephalon 
and its vicinity, to the most sensible parts of the frame, 
would lead us, without knowing anything of its func- 
tions, but reasoning, according to the general analogies of 
nature, to believe that it is one of the most important 
organs—that it exercises some of the mest important func- 
tions of the system : and physiologists assert that it is the 
organ of the mind, and as a necessary corollary in physio- 
logy that the mind is the function of the brain. We shall look 
at some of the evidence, on which they found their belief. 

§ 150. The most important of all the animal faculties is 
the mind. By its means the animal is conscious and sensible, 
capable of feeling and thinking, capable of knowing the pre- 
sent, remembering the past and anticipating the future. 
Rank among brutes as among men, depends to a great ex- 
tent upon it; and it is justly entitled to the elevated position 
in the brain and the strong protection of the skull. ‘That 
faculty—mind—is the function of an organ, as all the 
other animal faculties are; and although it differs in its 
nature from all the other animal functions, yet these again 
differ from each other: digestion, muscular power, sight, 
smell, feeling, and blood-pumping have as little resemblance 


to each other as they have to the mind, yet they are all 
animal faculties. 
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151. Observation has established the fact that certain 
relations exist in all cases between the organs and their 
respective functions: and where those relations are found to 
exist between a faculty and a part of the frame, it is pre- 
sumed, unless there be evidence to the contrary that the 
former is the function of the latter. Thus it is a general 
rule of physiology that the function is dependent for its 
normal action on the healthy condition of its organs. IF 
the stomach be disordered, it will not digest well. If the 
heart he pierced by a sword through the centre, it will he 
unable to send the blood through the system. If the mus- 
cles of the thigh be divided transversely, they cannot sus- 
tain the body. To injure the nerves of sight, smell, ani 
hearing, is to injure those functions, themselves. And a 
similar relationship exists between the brain and the mind. 
When the former is diseased, the latter is disordered. ‘The 
blow which wounds the brain, wounds the mind. Perhaps 
the injury to the function is imperceptible in some cases, 
bat it is, in all probability, none the less real. When the 
brain is irritated by the presence of intoxicating liquor, the 
mind becomes drunk, loses the clearness of its perceptions 
and does things which it would never do, which it would 
shrink from with horror, while sober. If the skull be bro- 
ken so that the finger can be pressed in upon the brain, 
the pressure will render the man unconscious and insensible, 
and while the pressure continues he has no more mind than 
a chicken with its head cut off. The experiment has been 
tried frequently and the same result was always found to 
follow. So too a pressure on the brain produced by other 
causes may produce unconsciousness. The bursting of a 
blood vessel in the brain causes apoplexy and sometimes 
death, by the pressure of the blood on the organ which is 
the true seat of life. 

“We know* the simple fact that all the manifestations of 
mind depend on physical structure — that every change 
therein is accompanied by a greater or less change in the 
mind—that its qualities, its sentiments, its opinions, its af- 
fections, its belief, its propensities and its passions are per- 
mitted to be influenced, strengthened, weakened or perver- 
ted by disease in the physical structure of the system—that 
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a blow on the head shall entirely alter the moral character 
of the individual—that slight inflammations of its strnctnre 
shall change modesty, reserve and devotion into blasphemy 
and obscenity-—that a small spicula of bone from the inter- 
nal surface of the skull, shall transform love into hatred — 
that other diseases shall make the sober-minded man vain 
and silly, turn the hero into the coward or the coward in- 
to the ferocious bully—shall make the tender mother de- 
stroy her own offspring, and the loving husband put to 
death the object of his long-tried affection.” 

The mind is affected directly by the condition of thic 
brain and not by that of any other organ. The loss of an 
arin or a leg, or of both arms and both legs, does not per- 
ceptibly injure the thinking faculty. Any part of the body 
below the chin may be seriously injured, without immediately 
affecting the mind. It is true that any obstruction in the 
flow of blood to the brain affects the mind, and a total 
stoppage canses a loss of consciousness, and death: but this 
fact affords no evidence against the theory that the brain 
is the organ of the mind. All the fleshy fibres of the ani- 
mal’s frame must have an uninterrupted and sufficient sup- 
ply of good blood to enable them to act in a healthy man- 
ner: and if that supply be not furnished, the muscles, the 
stomach, the liver, and the kidneys will “strike” work as 
quickly as the brain. ‘ 

§ 152. Another general rule, prevailing iu the relations 
between organs and functions, is that the latter are strong in 
proportion to the size of the former. A large muscle is 
stronger than a small one: a large liver secretes more hile 
than a small one: a large stomach digests more food than 
a small one : and a very large olfactory nerve is usually con- 
sidered {ndicative of a very acute sense of smell. The samc 
rule prevails in the relationship between brain and mind. ‘The 
fact may be perceived most readily by comparing different 
classes of animals. The long ladder of animal life, reach- 
ing, as it were, from heaven to earth, with thousands of 
rounds, beginning at man and running down step by step 
in the scale of physical development, gradually decreasing 
in beauty, strength and complexity of frame, and variety, 
vigor and grace of motion, is marked by an equal decrease 
in intellectual power and the amount of brain. Man is far 
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superior in intelligence to all the other animals, and his 
brain is absolute larger than that of any other except the 
elephant and whale: and it is also larger in proportion to 
the size of his frame than that of any other animal, with a 
few exceptions of the sparrow species ; and these exceptions 
are more apparent than real. The sparrow owes much of 
his relatively large brain to the full development of the sen- 
sory ganglia, that part of the brain which is the seat of 
sensation and consciousness, while the thinking part—the 
Cerebrum—is proportionately smaller than in man. The 
difference between the brain of the man and that of the 
dog, between the brain of the dog and that of the sheep, 
and between the sheep’s brain and the tortoise’s brain is as 
_ good a measure as we have of the respective difference be- 
tween their mental capacities. The same rule may be ob- 
served among men. The brain of women is usually one 
tenth less than that of men, and their mental faculties may 
be that much weaker. Infants have emall, soft brains, and 
very weak minds—at first scarcely minds at all—and as 
the brain grows large and solid, the mind grows in activity 
and strength. A very small brain is a certain sign of 
idiocy, and very great talent is always accompanied hy a 
very large brain. 

§ 153. A third general rule of the relationship between 
the functions and the organs is that those organs, whose fanc- 
tions are under the control of the will, must rest about one 
third or fourth of the time. The heart, the lungs, the liver, 
and some other organs not under the control of the will, can 
not be driven by the will to go faster, nor compelled to 
stop; and they work, or can work, always without rest. 
But the muscles are under the control of the will, to a con- 
siderable extent at least ; and they must have rest six or 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. So the mind is under 
the control of the will liable to be driven to great exertion 
or over-exertion, and requiring also for the brains its share 
of rest every day. 

§ 154. A fourth general rule is that in old age the or- 
gans lose their vigor and strength, and the functions suffer 
a similar decay. ‘The general loss of physical power, the 
decline of live in men after the age of forty or forty-five, is 
a matter of universal observation. All the organs appear 
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to lose ; bones, muscles, stomach, liver, and the organs of 
secretion generally. The brain decreases in weight also, 
but not so much as the muscles ; and therefore the brain, 
according to the experiments of Solly, is, on an average, 
heavier in proportion to the body at sixty years of age than 
at forty-five. And as the brain decreases in solidity, so 
does it lose force. Notwithstanding the constant and val- 
uable accumulation of knowledge and experience, there is 
probably no human mind so strong at sixty as it was at 
forty. The majority of great intellectual works have been 
- planned and executed by men in the blossom or bloom of 
manhood. The memory of events begins to fail before forty, 
and continues to fail rapidly after that age. At sixty the 
mind ordinarily becomes perceptibly weak, and if a man lives 
to eighty without falling into decided dotag:>, he is con- 
sidered fortunate. Sbakspeare, in his Seven Ages of Man, 
makes second childhood the natural termination of human 
life, and the trathfulness of his picture has been admired 
throughout the civilized world. 

§ 155 <A fifth general rule is that the exercise of the 
function wears away the organ, and that the wear and 
tear is proportioned to the amount of the exercise. ‘The 
muscles are worn out by physical labor; the worn-out 
material is carried off through the pores of the skin and 
the kidneys. The chemist knowing the material of which 
the muscles are composed, and knowing approximately the 
amount of waste caused by great or little exertion, can, by 
examining the secretion of a. man’s kidney, and knowing 
the amount of time in which it was collected, may guess 
pretty near the truth at the amount of work done by him 
in that time. So, also, the exercise of the mind is always 
accompanicd by a proportionate wear of the brain; and 
the worn-out matter is carried off through the urine, where 
it may be distinguished and its amount discovered. 

§ 156. The sixth relation to which I shall here call at- 
tention, prevailing between mind and brain, as well as be- 
tween animal organs and their functions generally is, that 
over-exertion of the latter causes pain and disorder in the 
former. Pain in the muscles is the consequence of extreme 
trials of the physical strength ; pain in the eye follows un- 
‘ae exertion in the visual faculty ; pain in the stomach is 

3x 
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the result of overloading the digestion; and in a similar man- 
ner severe application of the mind causes pain in the head. 

§ 157. A seventh general rule is, that, when a function 
is in active exercise, the organ demands a larger supply of 
blood than when at rest. This is true of the stomach, the 
liver, the kidneys, and the sexual organs. Its truth is con- 
firmed by many facts within the knowledge of every obser- 
vant man, and is recognised in all the works on physiology. 
The large supply of blood is necessary to carry off the 
greater-than-usual waste, and to meet the increased demand 
for new matcrial. The rule extends also to the brain and 
the mind. When the latter is active, or excited, the blood 
flows through the encephalon with greater rapidity and 
force than when the mental faculties are at rest. Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper observed and recorded a case of this kind in a 
youth, whose brain was laid bare ; and the learned surgeon 
gave his students the sensible advice, that, in treating 
wounds of the brain, they should be careful to keep the 
mind quiet. 

§158. Another general rulfe is that organs and func- 
tions are different in nature, the former being material, and 
the latter immaterial. The optic, the auditory, and the ol- 
factory nerves, the stomach, the muscles, and the kidneys 
are material, and have qualities belonging only to matter, 
such as extension, weight, and color ; and they are divisi- 
ble into certain elementary substances, such as phosphorus, 
carbon, and so on; but their respective faculties,—sight, 
hearing, smell, digestion, physical strength, and secretion, 
—are immaterial, cannot be weighed, measured, or felt, nor 
be separated into substantial elements. Qualities of matter 
are in their nature immaterial ; if they could cease to be 
immaterial, they would cease to be qualities. The strength 
of a stick, the length of a block, the weight of a stone are 
things immaterial in themselves, and they cease to exist 
when the matter on which they were dependent, takes a 
new form. A function in its very nature is a mere quality 
of matter,—-the office, employment, or faculty of a material 
organ. Such is the definition of the word “ function,” as 
given in our dictionaries, and we have no reason to deny its 
correctness. Like other organs and functions, the brain is 
material, and the mind is immaterial, The thinking feeulty 
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has never been discovered by the knife, the scales, or the 
microscope, and like all other faculties, it.will forever re- 
mam undiscoverable, except through its actions. Great 
importance is often attached by theologians to the :mmate- 
riality of the mind, as though that were the only immate- 
rial power which man possesses, whereas, on the contrary, 
there can be,power which is not immaterial. Mind has no 
peculiar superiority in this respect over a thousand other 
functions of the animal frame. 

§ 159. The itmmateriality of thought is often spoken of 
as something without analogy in the animal economy ; but 
every act of an organ, or exercise of a function, is immate- 
rial in the same manner. Thus, a movement of the arm, 
which is an exercise of the physical strength, as the fanc- 
tion of that portion of the body, is immaterial, and, indeed, 
every motion, or action, from its very nature, must be so. 
Thought is an act of the mind, and like all other acts, can 
not exist as a substance, in and for itself. 

§ 160 Physiology informs us not only that the mind is 
the function of the brain, but that different parts of the 
mind are the functions of different portions of the brain. 
The encephalon is composed chiefly of two divisions: the 
Cerebrum or upper part of the brain, and Cerebellum or 
lower and back part. Each of these parts has its peculiar 
mental] function. 

The Cerebellum is the seat of the power of governing 
the muscles in harmonious action. ‘‘We* find its degree 
of development corresponding pretty closely with the variety 
and energy of the muscular movements which are habitually 
executed ly the species; the orgah being the largest in 
those animals which require the combined effort of a great 
variety of muscles to maintain their usual position, or to 
execute their ordinary movements ; whilst it is the smallest 
in those which require no muscular exertion for the one pur- 
pose, and little combination of different actions for the 
other. Thus in animals that habitually rest and move upon 
four legs, there is comparatively little occasion for any or- 
gan to combine and organize the actions of their sevéral 
tnuscles ; and in these the Cerebellum is usually small. But 
among the more active of the predaceous fishes, (as the 
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shark, )—birds of the most powerful and varied flight, (as 
the swallow, )—and such mammals as can maintain the erect 
position, and can use their extremities for other purposes 
than support and motion—we find the Cerebellam of much 
greater size, relatively to the remainder of the encephalon. 
There is a marked advance in this respect, as we ascend 
through the series of quadrumanous animals ; from the ba- 
boons, which usually walk on all-fours, to the semi-erect 
apes, which often stand and move on their hind-legs only. 
The greatest development of the Cerebellum is found in 
man, who surpasses all other animals in the number and 
variety of the combinations of muscular movement, which 
his ordinary actions involve, as well as of those which he is 
capable, by practice, of learning to execute. 

‘From experiments upon all classes of vertebrated ani- 
mals, it has been found that, when the Cerebellum is 
removed, the power of walking, springing, flying, standing, 
or maintaining the equilibrium of the body, is destroyed. 
It does not seem that the animal has in any degree lost the 
voluntary power over its individual muscles ; but it can not 
combine their actions for any general movement of the body. 
The reflex movements, such as those of respiration, remain 
unimpaired. When an animal thus mutilated, is laid on its 
back, it can not recover its former posture ; but it moves 
its limbs, or flutters its wings, and evidently not in a state 
of stupor. When placed in the erect position, it staggers 
and falls like a drunken man—not, however, without mak- 
ing efforts to maintain its balance. 

‘When the Cerebellum is affected with chronic disease, 
the motor function is seldom destroyed ; but the same kind 
of want of combining power shows itself, as when the organ 
has been purposely mutilated. Some kind of lesion of the 
motor function is invariably to be observed ; whilst the 
mental powers may or may not be affected—probably ac- 
cording to the influence of the disease in the Cerebellum 
upon other parts. The same absence of any direct connec 
tion with the psychical powers, is shown in the fact, that 
inflammation of the membranes covering it, if confined to the 
Cerebellum, does not produce delirium. Sudden effusions 
of blood into its substance may produce apoplexy or para- 
lysis ; but this may occur as a consequence of effusions into 
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amy part of the encephalon, and does not indicate, that the 
Cerebellum has any thing to do with the mental functions, 
or with the power of the will over the muscles.” 

§ 161. The Cerebrum is the seat of intelligence and mem- 
ory. ‘The results ¢ of the removal of the Cerebral Hemis- 
pheres, in animals to which the shock of the operation does 
not prove immediately fatal, must appear extraordinary to 
those who have been accustomed to regard these organs as 
the centre of all energy. Not only Reptiles, but Birds and 
Mammalia, if their physical wants. be supplied, may survive 
the removal of the whole Cerebrum for weeks, or even 
months. If the entire mass be taken away at once, the ope- 
ration is usually fatal ; but if it be removed by successive 
slices, the shock is less severe, and the depression it pro- 
duces in the organic functions is soon recovered from. It is 
difficult to substantiate the existence of actual sensation, in 
animals thus circumstanced ; but their movements appear 
to be of a higher kind than those resulting from mere reflex 
action. Thus they will eat fruit when it is put into their 
mouths : although they do not go to seek it. One of the 
most remarkable phenomena of such beings, is their power 
of maintaining their equilibrium ; which could scarcely exist 
without consciousness. Ifa rabbit, thus mutilated, be laid 
upon its back, it rises again ; if pushed, it walks ; if a bird 
be thrown into the air, it flies; if a frog be touched, it 
leaps. If violently aroused, the animal has all the manner 
of one waking from sleep ; and it manifests about the same 
degree of consciousness as a sleeping man, whose torpor is not 
too profound to prevent his suffering from an uneasy position, 
and who moves himself to amend it. In both cases, the move- 
ments are consensual only, and do not indicate any voluntary 
power ; and we may well believe that, in the former case 
as in the latter, though felt, they are not remembered ; an 
active state of the Cerebrum being essential to memory, 
aba not to sénsations, which simply excite certain ac- 

ions, 

It is supposed that consciousness, which is not destroyed 
by the removal of either the Cerebrum, or the Cerebellum, 
must reside in the Sensory Ganglia, which are masses of 
nervous matter at the base of the brain, in front of the Me 
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dulla Oblongata ; but physiologists have not yet been able 
to obtain so much evidence to prove its connection with any 
special portion of the brain, as they have found in regard 
to intelligence and the power of movement. That con- 
sciousness has its seat in some part of the brain, is consid- 
ered as conclusively established by the fact that pressure on 
the brain deprives the animal of that faculty. 

§ 162. We have thus traced all the more important, gen- 
eral bonds of union between the animal organs and functions 
from the consideration of which we could hope for any light 
upon the relation between the brain and the mind ; and we 
have found that every analogy leads to the belief that the 
latter is a mere function of the former. The condition of 
the mind depends upon that of the brain ; the strength of 
the mind depends on the size of the brain ; the brain, like 
other organs, subject to the control of the will, must have 
rest a third or a fourth part of every day ; the mind de- 
cays with old age ; the brain is worn away by the exercise 
of the mind ; when the mind is excited, the brain requires an 
unusually large supply of blood ; and over-exertion of the 
mind causes painin the head. All these facts furnish strong 
evidence of the immediate connection of the thinking power 
with the encephalic matter. Upon the theory that the 
mind is the function of the brain, we can explain all the 
mental operations as well, at least, as by any other means, 
while, if we adopt a contrary supposition, we become im- 
volved at once in a multitude of serious difficulties. Dream- 
ing is explained very satisfactorily by supposing that part 
of the brain is asleep, and part in action ; and it cannot be 
explained at-all, if the functional natare of the mind be de- 
nied : for dreaming is evidently a mental operation. The 
same remarks may be made of somnambulism, and cases of 
‘“ double-consciousness.” The phenomena of ‘ unconscious 
cerebration,” as Carpenter styles it, can be explained only 
on this theory. The most prominent of these facts is that 
the mind thinks unconsciously. Thus scholars frequently 
lay aside unfinished problems or dissertations for a few 
weeks, and in the mean time occupy themselves with other 
matter ; and when they, return to their former labors, they 
find that their ideas are much clearer than while they were 
at work previonsly, The brain has been thinking on the 
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old train of ideas in the meantime, while the man has not 
been aware of any such operation. 

Against all this evidence, no rebutting testimony of any 
scientific weight can be adduced, not a particle worthy of a 
moment’s attention. The works of the natural philosophers 
may be sought through in the vain search for any. such tes- 
timony. ‘‘ No physiologist,” says Carpenter, ‘‘ could ven- 
ture to deny, in the face of the crowd of facts, which force 
themselves on his attention, that all mental operations are 
inextricably linked with vital [material] changes in the ner- 
vous system.” 

§ 163. If the mind be a function of the brain, it follows 
as a matter of course, that it must expire with its organ. 
All functional activity and existence in the animal kingdom 
depend upon the animal life of the organs. When the eye 
is out, there is no sight ; ‘when the auditory nerve is des- 
troyed, there is no hearing ; when the muscles are cut to 
pieces, there is no physical strength ; when the liver is dead, 
‘there is no secretion of bile ; and we may safely say, that, 
when the brain dies, the mind dies with it, and dies forever. 
The grave is an eternal sleep. 

§164. That a contrary doctrine prevails extensively 
among civilized nations, and that powerful religious inter- 
ests and vulgar prejudices are interested in sustaining it, 
are facts known to all; but nevertheless, before such con- 
trary doctrine can obtain any scientific foundation, it must 
overthrow not only the analogies heretofore referred to, but 
also other analogies drawn from physiology, and the domain 
of nature. 

§ 165. If the soul live after the death of the brain, it 
must exist either with, or without the body. In the former 
case, how should the body be recalled to life? How should 
all its scattered particles be collected ? Suppose that the 
scene of a battle had been turned into a wheat-field, and 
that the matter which formed the blood, flesh, and bones of 
the soldiers, fills the heads of the grain, and thence is trans- 
formed into bread and into the systems of thousands of 
other men, who die with that matter in their bodies—to 
which man would the matter belong, the first, or the second 
owner? And suppose there were a dozen owners? The 
slaughter of Watcrloo se’ ved to enrich not that field alone ; 
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the bones were carried across the channel, and the English- 
man grew strong again on the remains of his brother. In 
cases of famine, in shipwrecks and sieges, where men have 
eaten human flesh, digested it, and shortly afterwards died 
—to whom would the flesh belong in the other life? When 
do the atoms collect ? and where ? What becomes of the 
body ? Does it remain on earth imperceptible to mortal 
senses, or does it bid defiance-to the laws of gravity, and fy 
off to another planet ? Does it wander about naked, hun 
gry, and shelterless, or is it furnished with food, clothing, 
and houseroom by some mysterious arrangements of Provi- 
dence, intelligible only to the perspicacious minds of the 
elect ? Do those who were infants, cripples, and men in sec- 
ond childhood, when physical death overtook them, become 
capable of moving about with ease? A thousand other 
questions, which should be answered, if we are to believe 
the existence of the mind in connection with the body in 
another life, might be asked, and never can be answered 
reasonably, - 

§ 166. But it may be said that the soul exists indepen- 
dently of the body, after death. If so, it must be such an 
“existence” as is now unknown to us. There are but two 
classes of ‘‘ existences” known to philosophy and science— 
matter, and its qualities or cofditions. Every existence 
belongs to one or the other of these classes. Time, eternity, 
space, forces, laws, and motions are the conditions and 
qualities of matter, without which they do not and can not 
exist. It was at one time supposed that heat, electricity, 
and light were ‘immaterial substances ;” but it is now 
pretty well established that they are only peculiar oscilla- 
tions or conditions of matter. If the mind exist after death 
independently of the body and brain, we must suppose it to 
be immaterial—that is a “thing” which is neither matter, 
nor a quality of matter, and which has no analogical rela- 
tive in nature. It may be asserted that it has a related 
essence in God ; but science and positive philosophy have 
never deen able to discover God, much less to det2rmine 
what his “essence” is: and the adoption of the wild suppo- 
sitions of the theologians in opposition to the firmly estab- 
lished facts of science, would be much like philosophic sni- 
cide. 
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§ 167. Again, all knédwn forces are qualities of matter. 
The mind is a force, and as such should likewise be a qua- 
lity of matter. Scientific investigation has never discovered 
force, of any kind whatever, which existed of, for, and by 
itself. Fivery known force depends upon matter, and its 
strength is measured, as a general rule, by the amount of 
the matter in which it is generated. No force exists with- 
out matter, and no matter without force. Animal force, 
chemical force, and mechanical force are all alike in this re- 
spect ; all depend upon matter for their existence, and upon 
the amount of their matter for their strength ; and we have 
no evidence to justify the assertion that mental force forms 
an exception to the rule. ° 

§ 168. Every thought in life is accompanied by a change 
in matter, and every action ef any force implies such a 
change. Mind is a force, and exists, and manifests its ex-- 
istence only in thought. Now, what reason can we find for 
believing that it shall think and act in another life without 
those material changes which invariably accompany its 
thought and action here? No such reason can be found in 
the domain of science. 

§ 169. The existence of mind necessarily implies animal 
life. We never have seen, or in any way perceived a think- 
ing being, which was not an animal, possessed of a material 
body and a nervous system, and subject to that peculiar 
kind of combustion, which we call animal life ; nor have we 
any scientific evidence, any clear philosophic evidence, any 
evidence at all, to justify us in supposing that a mind can 
exist without animal life, or that there is any other kind ot 
animal life than that recognized in our physiologies. 

§ 170. Man, during mortal life, can not think without 
brain. Shall it be different after death ? Shall the disso- 
lution of the body set the function free as from a prison ? 
What virtue is there in death to release the mind from de- 
pendence for its sanity on the health, for its strength on the 
size, and for its existence on the animal organization and 
activity of the encephalon ? Shall the man possess memory 
and intelligence beyond the grave without Cerebrum, and 
consciousness without Sensory Ganglia? Shall he see with- 
out eyes at all, when a mere bandage, over them here, makes 
him blind ? Shall he hear without ears, smell without nose, 
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move without muscles, and talk without tongue ? Or shall 
he live in utter darkness, loneliness, and quietude, unable to 
communicate with any thing beyond himself, and sit for- 
ever thinking of nothing ? Shall the passions which are por- 
tions of the mind here, and which act only to demand gra- 
tification for physical wants,—shall they be active without 
reference to a material body ? Shall the faculties which are 
necessary in earthly struggles, find a new sphere of action 
in the field beyond the Styx? Do the other animal ftnc- 
tions, as well as the mind, exist independently-of their or- 
ans? Do they journey together to the Elysian Fields ? 
Do they, which were here united by the bonds of a mate- 
rial body, preserve their partnership there, or do they se- 
parate, and each go prowling about, seeking whom it may 
devour ? Have the souls of brutes admittance to the human 
heaven? Are the apes admitted into genteel society ? Do 
the defunct pursue the same occupations, are they governed 
by the same tastes as when in mortal life ? Does the sainted 
cat chase, and tear, and torture the sainted mouse ? Does 
the dog still worship the man, or is new light furnished in 
the higher spheres, so that he sees the imperfections of the 
featherless biped, and the folly of canimorphism ? Are the 
sublimated souls dependent for their happiness upon mental 
occupation, and what is the subject of their thoughts and 
studies ? Do they love and hate, fear and hope? Do they 
read the morning papers, and worship tailors? Alas ! tell 
me, how do they live, ye who know so much of their exist- 
ence | 

§ 171. But if the soul be immortal, is it not rather sin- 
gular that the immortality had a beginning ? Would not 
such an immortality be somewhat like an eternity with one 
end cut off? And surely, nobody will assert that he lived 
in his present selfhood, before he was begotten by his pa- 
rents in the flesh. And without his present selfhood, Ae 
could not have existed before. He was not himself, if, pre- 
vious to his life, he had an existence, of which he now knows 
nothing. 

§ 172. Some authors, particularly physiologists, who 
have seen the utter impossibility of denying the absolnte 
dependence of the intellectual powers on the brain * have 
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argued that the mind and the soul are distinct, and that 
the latter is immortal, while the former diés with the body. 
They have, however, failed to tell us what the soul, as they 
conceive it, is ; they have failed to tell us whether it mani- 
fests itself in this life,whether there is any proof of its ex- 
istence ; they have failed to tell us, whether it can think, 
and remember, see, hear, and feel ; they have failed to tell 
us the proof that its powers and qualities, and the manners 
of its action are such as they think. This whole theory of 
the possession of a soul by man, independent of both mind 
and body, is too absurd to deserve an argument. It is the 
last turn of the doomed hare of immortality. 

§ 173. The evidences which the theologians advance as 
proof of the future life, are man’s desire for immortality, his 
curiosity to know the cause and end of his existence, his 
conceptions of perfection—implying the existence of sach 
perfection—his tendency to connect himself with a personal 
deity, and an invisible world, and the necessity of a future 
life in which divine justice, whose requirements are not ob- 
served in this, shall be vindicated in rewards and punish- 
_ ments. As to the longing for immortality, I deny that 
there is any feeling in the human mind, except as the crea- 
ture of superstition. Many nations have existed for centu- 
ries without the belief of another life ; and many of the 
present day have no expectation that their thinking powers 
will continue to exist after the death of the Cerebrum. 
Man has naturally no such longing ; his greatest longings 
are for happiness and sympathy on earth, and in those 
cases at least he generally finds that his longings do not 
furnish proof that they will be gratified. Man longs for 
pleasure, but he does not get it here ; why should he believe. 
that he will get it elsewhere ? If longing may serve for 
proof of another life, it may prove also the conditions of 
that life, and one of the first conditions would be infinite 
and endless joy for all. The Christians may assert that 
this longing takes such a shape in their minds that they are 
certain—by an inward consciousness—that they will live 
forever. But this assertion is belied by their whole con- 
duct ; they fear death as the king of terrors, and they can 
have little faith in another life, or they could not be so sel- 
fish, mean, and tyrannical to their weaker brethren, as they 
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are. Jf man had a longing for immortality, it would be as 
good proof for immortality in this life as in another. 

We may conceive of a future state which might be the 
scene of endless pleasure and joy, intense beyond our pres- 
ent capacities and conceptions, indeed perfect, and if there 
were a possibility of our attaining such a condition we 
could not but hope for it, and look forward to it as an 
abundant recompense for the temporary sufferings of this 
life. The poet says that, 

“Tf, as holiest men have deemed, there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal labors light! 

To hear each voice we feared to hear no more! 

Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 

The Bactrian, Samian, sage, and all who taught the right!” 

Sweet indeed it would be ; but if as most Christian men 
have deemed, nine-tenths of the human race go to hell, how 
bitter ’t would be to find one’s self there! And perhaps 
it were not entirely sweet to find one’s-self in heaven, and 
to discover that all one’s dearest relatives and friends, and 
the greatest benefactors of the human race, were broiling 
in the fiery furnace below, in full sight of their writhings 
and in full hearing of their groans ! 

Curiosity for a knowledge of the causes and ends of 
existence can scarcely serve as evidence of a future life— 
especially while men are making so much progress as at 
present in this life in gratifying that curiosity. 

But it is said that divine justice is not satisfied in this 
world, and a future life with rewards and punishments is 
‘aecessary for the settlement of the accounts of good and 
evil, run up by man while in the flesh. I shall elsewhere attempt 
to prove that there is no personal divinity, as this argu- 
ment would assume, and that, if there were, man’s actions 
could be directly traceable to him, and therefore not pun- 
ishable by him. If there be any assumptiva at all that 
justice must be done, the reasonable presumption is that 
the doing must take place where the evil is committed— 
and the assumption that justice will be done in another life, 
merely because it, is not done in this, is most unreasonable. 
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“Are * there any marks of a distributive justice in the 
world? If you answer in the affirmative I conclude that, 
since justice here exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply 
in the negative, I conclude that you have then no reason 
to ascribe justice in our sense of it to the Gods. If you 
hold a medinm between affirmation and negation, by say- 
ing that the justice of the Gods at present exerts itself in 
part, but not in its full extent, I answer that you have no 
reason to give it any particular extent, but only so far as 
you see it at present exert itself.” 

We have thus looked at all the testimony, worthy of 
note, for and against the dogma of the soul’s immortality. 
That the evidence is all on the negative side, must, I think, 
be clear to every one. In the chapter on the Natural His- 
tory of the Biblual Doctrines I have endeavored to show 
how the dogma arose and was sustained: and the history 
of physiology will contain the record of its fall. It wasa 
bold and wonderful conception, and has served as a key- 
stone for all the great creeds manufactured in the last 
twenty centuries, but mankind shall soon see the day when 
it will be reckoned among the cast-off garments, which the 
we soul has outgrown and found to be no longer wear- 
able. 


* Hame, 


CHAPTER XXVL. 
PANTHEISM VS. ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, : 
Whose body nature is and God the soul ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. ’’—Porg. 


§ 174. The Bible indirectly: asserts, or is said to assert, 
the existence of an anthropomorphic deity called Jehovah, 
who is personal, conscious, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, 
eternal, self-existent, and independent of all other existence 
—who has or is a mind with thoughts and feelings similar 
to those of mankind—who created the material universe 
out of nothing by an act of his volition, and who now 
governs it by his will. 7 

The belief in some anthropomorphic deity or deities, 
more or less similar to the Christian conception of Jehovah 
prevails, and for many ages has prevailed, among the greater 
portion of the human race. I deny the existence of such 
an anthropomorphism, and shall endeavor to show that be- 
lief in it is contradicted by many well-known principles of 
philosophy and science, and that its alleged evidences are 
mere assumptions. 

§ 115. The first assumption of the anthropomorphists is, 
that because the mechanism of a watch proves that it was 
constructed by an intelligent personal maker, therefore, the 
much more wonderful mechanism of the universe and its 
various parts, proves that it was made by an intelligent 
personal diyjne creator. This assumption is the great, and it 
may be cai the only evidence which the Christian theolo- 
gians have of the existence of their personal deity. Paley’s 
Natural Theology, which is the best work on the anthropo- 
morphic side of the question, is occupied almost exclusively 
with this assumption. 

The argument from design, as proof of a personal de- 
signer, implies that we see a necessary connection between 
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cause and effect, whereas it is a well-known philosophic 
principle that we can see no such necessary connection.* 
We can discover only that one natural phenomenon is in- 
variably followed by another; and we call the former 
“cause” and the latter ‘‘ effect.” We can discover only 
the sequeace, not the absolute necessity of it. We may 
discover intermediate causes, and when we do so, we find 
in them the “‘why” of natural phenomena, but as for the 
relation between the cause and its immediate effect we are 
as blind as ever so far as necessary connection is concerned. 
If we see something new we can not have any knowledge 
of its qualities or effects by mere @ priora reasoning ; and 
the only means we have of obtaining such knowledge is by 
arguing from the qualities and effects of other substances 
to which the new thing appears to bear an analogy. If 
we have never seen anything to which it is in any way ana- 
logous, then we can have no knowledge of its qualities or 
effects, until we have learned them by experiment. 

Now let us apply this principle to the assumption under 
consideration. We argue from the watch to the human 
maker, because we have often seen men, we know that they 
work according to certain rules which we call design, and 
we are familiar with their works. But if we argue that 
Gods work according to similar rules, we make an assump- 
tion which has no warrant in philosophy. No man has 
ever seen, Or in any way perceived a God, or any work 
known to proceed from the hand of aGod. To assert that 
Gods work according to design as man do, is indeed to as- 
sume the whole question at issne—whether there be a 
personal God. The apparent design in nature is admitted 
by all pantheists, but they assert that so far as we know 
the design exists only in our minds. We perceive a har- 
mony between the processes of our thoughts and the pro- 
cesses of nature, and forgetting that we are products of 
nature, we measure her by ourselves. ‘‘ Man designs, na- 
ture ¢ is;” “the adaptation of means to ends,” says Kant, 
“was brought into the world by man’s reflection, which 


* This’ principle is admitted by the anthropomorphists. See 
Brovucuam’s Natural Theology, Note III. There has been no at- 
tenpt to refute Hume’s great argument gn the subject. 
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was then astunished at the wonders itself had created.” 
Design implies the use of means for the attainment of ends ; ~ 
whereas we must suppose that an omnipotent and perfect 
being (if we are to argue about his existence and nature 
on assumptions from our own constitution as the anthropo- 
morphists insist) would attain his ends without the use of 
means—that in fact his thought of the end, aud the desire 
of its attainment would be its uttainmeut. 

But if the adaptation of means to ends be so apparent 
in the universe, what is the end of its creation? We can 
not judge that the adaptation of means is good unless we 
know the endin view. So far as I know, God is represented 
by theologians as having only one purpose in the creation 
of the universe, and that is his own glory. Jonathan 
Edward’s expresses part of the Christian doctrine when he 
says that Jehovah “ glorifies himself in the damnation of 
the ungodly men.”* The Bible says (Prov. XVI, 4), 
‘The Lord hath made all things for himself—yea even the 
wicked for his glory.” On this doctrine John Adams f 
comments thus : “ He created this speck of dirt and the 
human species for his glory ; and with the deliberate de- 
sign of making nine-tenths of our species miserable forever 
for his glory. This is the doctrine of Christian theologians, 
in general ten to one. Now, my friend, ean prophecies or 
miracles convince you or me that infinite benevolence, wis- 
dom or power, created and preserves for a time innumerable 
millions to make them miserable for ever for his own glory ? 
Wretch | What is his glory? Is he ambitious ? Does he 
wunt promotion ? Js he vain, tickled with adulation, exalt- . 
ing and triumphin#’in his power and the sweetness of his 
vengeance ?” Perhaps the Christians will say that their 
opinions are misrepresented here ; but where shall we find 
them represented truly? If they pretend to find in the 
universe a wonderful adaptation of means to ends, they 
must tell what the great end is. Will they confess that 
any end, which they can imagine, implies an absurdity? 
Does their creator intend to furnish them with proof of his 


* Sermon entitled ‘* The Torments of the wicked in Hell no occasion 
of grief to the Saints in Heavef.” 
1 Letter to Jefferson, Sept. 14 1813 
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existence and nature in his works, and yet leave no purpose 
perceptible in creation ? 

§176. The second assumption is, that the forces inherent 
in matter, inseparable from it, and generated by it, can not 
suffice to explain all the phenomena of nature. This as- 
sumption is not only wanting in every kind of evidence to 
support it, but it is in direct contradiction to the whole 
tefthings of natural philosophy. Science is ‘‘ the region * 
of universal law.” She asserts thut the law reigns throngh- 
out the universe, that every natural phenomena occurs un- 
der a law, as the effect of a safficient natural cause, and 
she denies most emphatically the existence of any force, 
which is not inherent in matter. Science recognises no su- 
pernatural force, and wherever she has seen the superstition 
of the supernatural entrench itself in a stronghold, she has 
laid siege at once, and has succeeded in blowing it up, or, 
at least, she maintains a rigorous blockade, varied with 
occasional fierce assaults, which can not fail to be success- 
fal at last. She was told that every natural occurrence is 
the immediate act of a supernatural anthropomorphism, 
and she proved the assertion false in a vast number of in- 
stances. She was told that there are no forces inherent in 
matter, and she proved the assertion false. She was told 
that there are no natural laws, and she proved that there 
are such laws. She was told that rain falls, because Jove 
wills it, and she proved that rain falls, because vapor is 
condensed in the air. She was told that Jehovah made the 
rainbow by an immediate act of his will ; she proved that 
the rainbow is the necessary result of the qualities of light 
and water. She was told that the earth was fashioned in 
its present shape by the hand of Elohim ; she proved that 
it had grown to its present shape without help from any 
hand. She was told that the power of an omnipotent an- 
thropomorphism was shown in the government of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; she proved that those motions 
are governed by the power of gravitation. She was told 
that God made the universe as it is ; she proved that the 
universe had whirled itself into shape. She was told that 
the present animal and vegetable kingdoms were commenced 
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and tarned out complete in one day from the workshop of 
Elohim ; she proved that they attained their present posi- 
tion by growth, from lower conditions, as gradual as the 
devclopment of the man from the child. She was told that 
God made man a living soul, and breathed into him the 
breath of life, and she proved that there is no force or 
power in man which is not the necessary result of his ma- 
terial organization ; that there is nothing in his matefial 
organization which does not belong to the mineral kingdom, 
and that in his growth there is no evidence of any super- 
natural power, or of any power, except such as is inherent 
in matter. Supernaturalism has seen ten thousand of her 
strongholds destroyed, while she has never gained the smal- 
lest victory ; and she has no reason whatever to hope that 
the future will be more favorable to her than the past. 
Wherever superstition has asserted that it saw the hand of 
a personal God, there science has shown that the hand of 
God was not, and that the hand of the natural law was. 
She has proved that force is inherent in all matter, and in- 
separable from it; indeed, that matter is conceivable and 
discoverable only by its conditions, qualities, and forces. 
She traces force above force, and law above law, following 
up the chain of causes through thousands of Jinks ; but in- 
stead of discovering, or even approaching an anthropomor- 
phic deity, she removes further from the conception of him 
every year, until it has become proverbial, that of three na- 
tural philosophers, it may be safely assumed that two are 
atheists—that is, unbelievers in anthropomorphism. Natural 
philosophy spoke her opinion truly through La Grange, 
when he asserted : ‘‘I have searched through the universe 
for a God, but in vain.” Science believes in, and worships 
no God, sdve the natural forces, and the universal law. She 
has sworn eternal and unrelenting hostility to all sects which 
do not bow to her divinity, and she is now engaged in a suc- 
cessful war of extermination against all forms of superna- 
turalistic superstition. She asserts that every natural phe- 
nomenon is the effect of a natural cause ; and although she 
is not able in many cases to tell what that cause is, or, if 
she know the cause, to explain its mode of. operation, she 
can at least appeal for the truth of her assertion to the cor- 
roborative testimony of a thousand analogies, knowing well 
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that the supernaturalists can produce no evidenee, either 
direct or indirect, in support of their theories. 

§ 177. The third assumption of the anthropomorphists 
is that the dominion of universal natural law, and a per- 
sonal governor of the universe, are compatible with each 
other. If there be universal and invariable natural laws, as 
science says there are, then they govern all natural pheno- 
mena, and there is no room for the influence of a deity. If 
these laws have prevailed throughout matter since the ori- 
gin of the universe, then the divine anthropomorphism can 
do nothing except, perhaps, wind up the great machine like 
an eight-day clock. if these laws are eternal, as science 
says they are, then he could wind his clock but once. The - 
employment of natural laws and forces implies finitude in the 
creator, if there be one. Man uses secondary means, because 
he has net the power to do all his work directly ; and if we 
are to argue from human analogies to the existence of a 
God, we must suppose, that, when he uses laws and forces 
as his agents, he does so because he finds them necessary as 
aids in the management of an extensive and complicated es- 
tablishment. 

§ 178. The fourth assumption is that the universe and 
the different classes of natural objects, more particularly 
living beings, #wst owe their original creation to a desigu- 
ing personality. Most of those who make this assumption 
admit that all-the present phenomena of nature occur by 
the influence of natural forces under natural laws, but they 
say that the blind forces could never have produced think- 
ing beings. It is upon ‘thinking beings,” animals, &c., that 
the anthropomorphists now specially rely, for it has been 
pretty well established that all the changes and conditions 
in the mineral kingdom can be entirely accounted for by 
the principles of science. They argue that the cause must 
be greater than the effect, that the cause must contain the 
effect within itself: and they assert that the forces of dead 
mattcr do not comprise consciousness, sensation, thought 
and wisdom. But this last assertion.is not justified by 
facts. We have no reason to assume that our conscious- 
ness is greater than the forces which pervade the rocks and 
seas and clouds. Suppose we take a fresh egg and examine 
it. There is nothing in it but such clements as arc known 
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to chemistry—but such elements as are found in earth 
water and air: and these elements have no power or quali- 
ties except such as they would have in the mineral condi- 
tion. The egg has neither sensation nor consciousness. It 
is as dead as the pebble from the seashore or the raiu-drop 
from heaven. We place that egg in a warm place, where 
it is subjected only to natural influences, without the inter- 
ference of any supernatural power, and a chick is produced 
which has sensation, consciousness and thought. It follows 
that the natural forces in the egg with the aid of external 
heat must have been greater than consciousness and sensa- 
tion. Now man is only a chieken of higher development : 
his sensation, consciousness and thought are net radically 
different from those of the feathered biped ; and we can 
trace his generation as we can that of the chick. Every 
portion of his system is mineral, and his mineral elements 
possess none save natural forces— operating differently 
indeed from any process in the mineral kingdom, because 
the arrangement of the particles is different. But the pan- 
theistic evidence does not stop here. It is not only prob- 
able that there are no supernatural forces in man because 
we can discover none, but it is as good as proved that those 
manifestations of thought, supposed te be superior to the 
blind forces of nature, are traceable directly to the latter 
as their cause. Electricity is evolved in thinking, and 
every thought is accompanied by « change of matter, such 
as accompanies, and indeed necessarily causes electrical 
action. The brain is a galvanic battery and the mind is 
its peculiar power. Thought is not greater than the flash 
of lightning in the sky: they are different developments 
of the same force. It may be considered a scientific cer- 
tainty that gravity, electricity, magnetism, galvauism, affin- 
ity and the mental power are only different modes of action 
of the same natural force*, which pervades all matter, is 
inherent in: it, inseparable from it, coéxistent with it from 
all eternity and to all eternity, and the only cause of all 
natural phenomena. It produces erystals, dew drops, tur- 
nips and chicks to-day from rude matter; and we know 
that it might have given shape to the globe and to the uni- 


* CARPENTER. Hum. Phys. 3. 120.—Grove. Correlation of the 
Physical Forces. 
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verse, aS we are well satisfied that it did, though we were 
not eye-witnesses of the process. We have no reason what- 
ever to assume that the matter which exists now, was once 
non-existent, that the forces, which pervade it now did not 
always pervade it, or that the causes, which now suffice to 
produce all the changes in nature, did not always suffice. 

§ 179. The fifth assumption is that when the chain of 
causes arrives at a God, it must stop there. If we are to 
reason from the phenomena of nature, according to the 
analogies of human works, until we arrive at a divine an- 
thropvmorphism, must we not goon and argue that that 
divinity is the effect of a greater one? If man must have 
had a personal creator because the watch had one, will not 
the same argument prove that the creator of man must 
have had a creator likewise and so on in an endless chain? 
And if we assume that gods are like men in working ac- 
cording to design, may we not also assume that, like men, 
they propagate their species? What is there in our knowledge 
of the divine essence and nature to justify us in asserting that 
Gods are this and are not that ? To assert that a God is per- 
fect and therefore self-existent, and necessarily without par- 
entage, is to assume that our imperfect minds can appreciate 
perfection in works ; for unless the works be perfect we have 
no right to assume that the workman is. If we are con- 
sistent, after adupting the belief in a God, we must admit 
that he is only the descendant of an endless line of creators 
or progenitors. 

§ 180. The sezth assumption is that there is only one 
author of natural phenomena. The anthropomorphists say 
that the harmony of nature is proof that everything was 
created by one divinity. But when they assert that nature 
is harmonious, they assert what is notoriously false. Na- 
ture is not harmonious. The whole universe appears to be 
the scene of an endless strife. vil pervades every part 
of the earth. Wherever there is sensation, there is pain. 
Hostile feelings and hostile interests wage fierce and griev- 
ous war with each other not only in the bosoms of indivi- 
dual men, and between societies of men, but also among the 
brutes. The land, the sea, and the air are full of strife and 
torture and murderous death. An endless cry of woe is 
heard throughout all nature. One half of the animal crca- 
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tion is made so that it is compelled to murder the other 
half,—so that its pleasure consits in the sight of the torture 
of the other half. The history of humanity is a continuous 
picture of crime and suffering, and a correct description of 
the nations of the earth as they now are, would show, that 
one third of the human race obtain most of what they con- 
sider their comforts and pleasures by robbing and rendering 
miserable the other two-thirds. When I look at the record 
of the tyranny, the slavery, persecution, and superstitions 
which have prevailed among men, am I to find in them the 
evidences of the glorious harmony of nature, proofs of the 
goodness and infinite love of the author of the universe ? 

That the structure of the sound eye is wonderfully curi- 
ous, aud apparently adapted with skill far beyond that of 
man, to a purpose, I admit ; but what shall I say of the eye 
which is blind? Does that exhibit design? If design be 
evident in healthy and intelligent adult men, where is the de- 
sign in disease ? Where is the design in that arrangement 
of natare by which a large proportion of the children born 
die before arriving at physical or mental maturity? 
Where is the design in abortions? Where is the design in 
the constitution of those women who are keenly susceptible to 
the attractions of love, but who are so formed that maternity 
is certain death to them? Who is it that shall set forth the 
wisdom and excellence of idiocy, malformation and insanity? 
If the various qualities, powers and beauty of the tender 
infant, the lovely girl, the ambitious youth, the loving 
mother, the great and good man demonstrate the existence 
of a perfectly wise and good God as their creator, what 
shall we think of the earthquake of Lisbon in 1753, de- 
stroying 20,000 such men, women and children at one blow. 
Did the joy and siniles which filled the city one hour before 
the event come from the same God who made the misery, 
excruciating torture and dying groans which followed? If 
so, the anthropomorphists must abandon their human analo- 
gies for once at least. 

As the theologians argue from certain natural phenom- 
ena, according to human analogies, until they arrive at a 
personal deity, we may with as much reason argue from 
other natural phenomena of an entirely different nature, 
according to the same analogies, until we arrive at a differ- 
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ent deity. If love and peace, wisdom and healthy animal 
organization are the proofs of a good god, why are not war, 
and hate, animal disease, and malformation, the proofs of 
an evil god? When we see a large and elegant steamship, 
and are told that it and all its parts came originally from 
England,. we infer that coal-miners, iron-miners, iron- 
founders, iron-forgers, lumbermen, sawyers, ship-carpenters, 
joiners, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, painters, glass-makers,~ 
brass-founders, and a thousand other species of mechanics, 
who, as we know, aid in the.construction and furnishing of 
steamships, must live there. Now, here is this universe, 
_ composed of parts, infinitely more varied and wonderful, 
and why shall we believe that it was made by one mechanic? 
When we examine the steamship carefully, and find that 
one portion of the joiner-work is done very well, and another 
very poorly, we say that different mechanics were at work 
here: one of them was a good workman, and another was 
not so good. If, after we had looked through this steam- 
ship, a person should tell us that it had been built by one 
man alone, and that his only reason for the assertion was 
the evident harmony of all its parts—that harmony imply- 
ing the agency of but one mind—who would believe him ? 
Would any sane man believe that the same mechanic had 
cut the trees, dug the coal, and smelted the iron ore? And 
yet men like ourselves, assert most positively, reasoning as 
they pretend from human analogies, and knowing nothing 
more than they can learn by such reasoning, that the same 
anthropomorphism makes the still-born and the live-born 
child, the healthy and the sick man, the well-formed man 
and the cripple, the philanthropist and the professional 
murderer, the master and the slave, the cat and the mouse, 
the wheat-field and the cholera, the quadruped, the bird, 
the fish, the snake, the shell-fish, the insect, the tree, the 
shrab, the sea-weed, the air, the water, the crystal, the 
aqueous and igneous rocks, the earth, the sun, the moon, 
and all the planets, stars, and comets. If we argue from 
the various phenomena of nature to their creation by mind, 
we should believe that mind to be in a vast number of 
beings, very different from each other in moral and intel- 
lectual character. 

§ 181. The seventh assumption is that matter exists ab- 
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solutely, and independently of our minds, whereas it will 
hereafter be shown that we have no evidence of any such 
fact. We think that we perceive matter, but in reality we 
perceive only a thought of matter ; and whether the matter 
conceived by the thought really exists, or whether the 
matter be such as we perccive it, are questions for which 
we can obtain no solution. But unless it be proved that 
matter exist absolutely, how are we to argue from it to the 
absolute existence of its creator? If the matter exists 
only in our perception then God must exist there too, and 
he is no more than the hallucination which passes through 
the brain of a madman. 

§ 182. The eghth assumption is that truth exists inde- 
pendently of man, and is discoverable by him. But we 
kuow that there is no truth except in the harmony of a 
proposition with our modes of thought. There is no truth 
in any proposition taken by itself. Then it follows that 
truth is merely a relative matter,—the creation, it may be 
said, of our own minds,—and God is reduced to a rank 
beneath ourselves. We make him, and then try to prove 
that he made us. He is at best a merely relative existence, 
—first me, then God. The nature of the existence of matter 
and truth will be considered further in a subsequent 
chapter. 

§ 183. The nznth assumption is that infinity and per- 
sonality may coexist in the same being. ‘‘ You give,” says 
Fichte, ‘‘ personality and consciousness to yourGod. What 
do you mean by ‘personality’ and ‘consciousness ?’ cer- 
tuinly such qualities as you have found in yourselves, and 
marked with these names. But that they necessarily imply 
limitation and finite condition in their possessor, must ap- 
pear clear to you, if you pay the least attention to the 
nature of the ideas attached to them. By making God 
conscious and personal, you make him finite and like your- 
selves, and you have not thought a God, as you intended, 
but only an image of yourselves.” ‘‘ We feel and know 
ourselves to be persons,” adds Strauss,* ‘only as distinct 
from other similar persons outside of us, from whom we 
are separated as finite beings. Formed in and for this do- 
main of finitude only, the word ‘personality’ loses every 

* Christliche Glaubcnslehre, § 53. 
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meaning beyond it. A being which has no other like it 
beyond itself, can not be a person. To speak of a personal 
divinity or a divine personality, appears from this point of 
view as a connection of ideas which exclude and annihilate 
each other. Personality is'a self-hood fenced in against 
outsiders ; absoluteness, on the contrary, is the comprehen 
sive, unlimited, infinite, which excludes all personality.” 

§ 184. The tenth assumption is that creation is con- 
sistent with perfection and infinity. Creation implies that 
God felt a want, that he changed his purpose, that his 
mind became subject to the influence of new ideas, that at 
a particular moment he felt the necessity of doing what he 
had never done before—in short that he was not perfect. 

§ 185. The eleventh assumption is that a personal divi- 
nity exists in some place while we can prove that he does 
not exist in any place within our reach. Here is a lump of 
coal. Will any of the anthromorphists assert that their 
divinity resides in it? If they will, I can prove the falsity 
of their assertion by scientific means. I can crush and burn, 
and weigh and examine and analyse it in a thousand dif 
ferent processes, but can find no mark of a personal or 
conscious God residing in it. Since personality and cons- 
ciousness, as men understand the words, are always dis- 
coverable by certain signs not to be found in the coal, I 
conclade that no personal and conscious being resides in it. 
And I can go through all the earth in the same way, prov- 
ing that the anthropomorphic God is not there. Where is 
he then? When I can prove that he is not in anything on 
earth, shall I believe, without direct or indirect evidence of 
the fact, that he is in some other portion of the universe ? 
Why should he not be here as much as elsewhere? Shall 
J imagine that he dwells elsewhere, merely because I can 
prove that he does not dwell here ? 

§ 186. The ¢welfth assumption of the anthromorphists 
is that we can believe in their personal deity, independent 
of matter, consistently with the analogies of nature, con- 
sistently with the facts that we do not know of any existence 
save that of matter and its dependent qualities, that we 
know of no force which is not generated in matter, that we 
“now of nothing which possesses life without material or- 

snization, that we know of nothing which possesses mind 
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‘without a material nervous system, that we know of nothing 

which can think without a change of matter, and that we 
know of nothing which can see and hear without eyes and 
ears. | 

§ 187. Such are the assumptions on which the anthro- 
morphist founds his faith, and with which he proves it; 
and most of them are absolutely necessary to his system. 
Otber testimony he has none. The pantheist on the other 
hand makes no assumptions, but is ready to furnish sound 
and incontrovertible evidence for every principle which he 
advances. 

§ 188. He says that matter and its properties or con- 
ditions are the only existences; that they have ever existed 
aud will for ever exist, that the principal of these proper- 
ties are forces which pervade every portion of the universe ; 
that these forces are inherent in matter, inseparable from 
it, portion of its essence, and that they have given to it its 
present shape; that they govern it and produce all the 
phenomena of natare ; that they act according to universal 
and invariable laws ; that they are the soul of the universe ; 
and that they arrive at consciousness only in the animal 
kingdom. They are the authors of all that is. They hold 
the stars in their places, swing the planets in their orbits 
and lead the solar system in its course through the universe. 
They create light and heat in the sun; they give life and 
motion to the earth ; they lighten and thundeér in the storm ; 
they blow in the breezes ; they keep the waters from stagna- 
tion ; they rush madly over the precipice in the waterfall 
‘and burst from the bosom of the earth in the fires of the 
volcano ; they roar in the torrent,and murmur in the brook ; 
they collect particles of carbon and crystallize them into 
the diamond ; they embody themselves in the grand forms 
of the monster cypress, and pine tree of the Sierra Nevada; 
they show their capabilities of color and perfume in the 
flowers of the meadow ; they give sensation to the worn, 
industry to the ant, intelligence to the bird and quadruped, 
masculine energy to the man, beauty to the woman, wisdom 
to the sage, eloquence to the orator, sublimity to the poet, 
and love to all the conscious beings of nature. They are 
the speed of the hare, the grace of the gazelle, the strength 
of the lion, the faithfulness of the dog, the courage of the 
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warrior, the dovotion of the martyr, the light of the day, 
and the darkness of the night. They rejoice in the beauti- 
fal harvest, the warm sunshine, the refreshing breeze ; they 
rage in the battles, plagues, floods, and famines. They are 
the soul of all that is, of all that has been, of all that will 
be. Beyond them, there is nothing. They are subject to 
no dominion ; all existence is subject to them. They demand 
no worship; they are deaf to all prayer; they will be 
appeased by no sacrifice. They teach man to live for this 
life alone, and to recognize no duty except toward himself, 
or his fellowmen. They inspired their worshipper, when he 
wrote : 


‘¢ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” * 


* WorpswortH. Poem on Revisiting Tintern Abbey. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


‘¢The strongest motive always ,overns.’’ 


§ 189. “Sin” is defined to mean a violation of a law 
prescribed by an anthropomorphic God, as “ vice” is the 
violation of moral law, and “ crime” a violation of criminal 
law. Christian philosophers assert that sin includes all kinds 
of vice ; and they assert also that all sins will be punished 
by everlasting pains in hed, unless they are excused accord- 
ing to Paul’s platform. On the other hand I say, that, if 
there were such an anthropomorphic divinity, which I deny, 
he could not in justice punish man for any of his actions. 
Men have a right to inflict pain as a preventive of crime ; 
but they have no right to inflict it for any other purpose. 
And the punishments, which they inflict, are very different 
in principle and effect from a hell, which, if it exists, being 
unseen, can not exercise its proper influence in preventing 
violations of the laws, and necessarily takes the character 
of a place where God gratifies his vengeance rather than 
vindicates his justice. 

§ 190. Every man has a character of his own—a mental 
constitution, distinct, peculiar, and different from that of all 
other men. No two are precisely alike. Men born and 
bred together, under the same circumstances, are different 
from each other: one is brave, another cowardly ; one is 
talented, another stupid ; one is magnanimous, another 
mean. Their mental constitutions differ.. The grand fact 
is that they have peculiar mental constitutions,—individual 
characters. Now, whence came those constitutions ? Did 
each man make his own mind? Was it given to him by any 
person, for whose acts he is responsible ? Or was it not born 
with him? Does it not depend for its nature and powers 
upon the brain ? That personal character has great influence 
on @ man’s actions, no one willdeny. A cowardly man does 
cowardly acts ; a brave man does brave acts ; a good man 
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does good, a mean man commits base actions. Men are not 
mean, brave, generous, etc., because they perform mean, 
brave, and generous actions ; but these actions are the con- 
sequences, the effect, the expression of a positive character : 
and that character does not change with the actions, but 
remains substantially the same through life. A cowardly 
man may, under the influence of an extraordinary impulse, 
perform a brave action, but that does not make him brave ; 
his character remains the same as it was before. A man’s 
actions are influenced not by his character only, but also by 
external circumstances. Thus, if A. enter a crowd, and be- 
gin to strike right and left, K., who is a coward, will run, 
and C., who is brave, will stand and resist. No human action 
can be imagined which is not governed entirely and alone 
by personal character and external circumstances. But both 
these are beyond the control of the individual. A man can 
not become more or less brave, wise, generous, firm, pru- 
dent than he is. Among the many human inventions, there 
is none for altering a man’s mental constitution. There is 
no imaginable process of hoping, praying, willing, or striv- 
ing of any value for such a purpose. A man may change 
his position, but he can not change external circumstances. 
He may keep company with good, or bad men, but he can 
not, by a mere effort of mind, make them different from what 
they are. How then, since his actions are governed entirely 
by his character, and by external circumstances, both of 
them beyond his own control, how is he to be held respon- 
sible for those actions by a being who made the character 
and the circumstances? But suppose that an exceptional 
case be found where an apparent. change has taken place 
in a man’s character,—that change must have been caused 
to a great extent by external circumstances, aided by forces 
existing in his own mind, which bore within itself the power 
to alter its mode of action > and therefore, the change is 
not in itself a matter of merit or demerit. 

Man is the slave of motives. He never acts without 
motive ; the very meaning of the word ‘‘ motive” implies 
impulse to action. He must act with motives, and he can 
nut act contrary to them. But a man’s motives are not 
under his control. I have 4 hunger-impulse, a hate-impulse, 
a love-impulse, and other impulses which furnish the mo- 
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tives for my action, and which I can not get rid of, neither 
can J always determine with what strength they shall pre- 
sent their impulses. The strongest motive always gov- 
erns. He who feels hungry, and has a palateable dish 
within his reach, and hasno motive for not eating then and 
there, must eat, as a matter of necessity. Men cannot 
create motives by their will, and therefore are not respons- 
ible for their motives. In short, the will is governed by 
the mental constitution, and not the mind by the will. 

§ 191. The purpose of all action is self-gratification. Ev- 
ery action is caused by a motive: every motive is the demand 
of a passion for gratification : every passion is part of the 
mind, part of the self. This man has a base mind; a mind 
in which base passions predominate ; he has base motives, 
and commits base actions. His mental constitution tells 
him to be regardless of the pleasures of other men ; to grasp 
greedily for everything which may conduce to his own im 
mediate comfort. His neighbor has a magnanimous soul, 
magnanimous gee : his motives are generous, his actions 
are noble. e finds by experience that he has more 
pleasure in rendering others happy, than in looking merely 
after his own bodily comfort. He is generous not for the 
sake of making others happy, but because to make others 
happy, is to make himself happy ; because the conscious- 
ness of having been generous, is one of his keenest pleasures, 
because the impulse to delight in the consciousness of noble 
actions, and in giving pleasure to others, is stronger in his 
mind than the desire for a small physical gratification. 
The martyr who dies at the stake, when he might save his 
life, and even be elevated to high honor, by deserting his 
religion, does the act in accordance with the dictates of his 
own mind; and by so doing gratifies it. He prefers glori- 
ous death to inglorious life. The man who jumps into the 
water, to save a drowning person, does it to gratify himself. 
Ife perhaps was present on a previous occasion when a 
man was drowned, and did nothing to save him ; and prob- 
ably spoke to himself, thus: ‘‘The danger is nothing ; I do 
not fear it ; to save him would have been a good deed ; his 
death will cance deep pain to his friends and relatives ; I 
might have saved that to them, and given them great joy ; 
had I saved him, he would have always been a most devot- 
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ed friend to me his sight would have given me joy; the 
remembrance of the act would be a source of inextinguish- 
able pride and pleasure, so long as I live ; I would obtain 
great credit for doing a brave and noble deed; the knowl- 
edge of such an action would follow me, wherever I should 
go, and confer an imperishable honor on me ; and the honor 
would be in proportion to the danger. The next time, I 
see a man drowning, I will try to save him, if there be any 
probability of success.” If we imagine that a man can 
have any purpose in his actions, save self-gratification, we 
must suppose also that his motives do not come from his 
passions, or that his passions are not part of himself; or 
that his will is independent of his passions. 

§ 192. Philosophers say that every phenomenon has a 
cause, and that there is apparently a necessary connection 
between the cause and its effect. Now, if men’s actions be 
the necessary effects of preéxistent causes, and those 
causes again the effects of other preéxistent causes, and 
so on up, mounting beyond the birth of the individual, 
he cannot be responsible for his actions. He is only 
a blind link in an endless chain. ‘ According to the 
princyple, which denies necessity, and consequently causes, 
& man is as pure and untainted, after having committed 
the most horrid crime, as at the first moment of his birth, 
nor is his character anywise concerned in his actions, since 
they are not derived from it, and the wickedness of the one 
can never be used as a proof of the depravity of the other.”* 
All those persons who argue that man is morally respons- 
ible for his actions to a creator, also argue that that creator 
is the great First Cause of every thing which exists, the 
necessary author of every particle of matter, of every move- 
ment of matter, of every natural phenomenon, and of every 
action. But “iff human actions can be traced up by a 
necessary chain to the Deity, they can never be criminal, 
on account of the infinite perfection of that Being, from 
whom they are derived, and who can intend nothing, but 
what is altogether good and laudable. Or, if they be 
criminal, we must retract the attribute of perfection which 
we ascribe to the Deity, and acknowledge him to be’ the 
ultimate author of guilt and moral turpitude in all his 
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creatures.” And of course, in neither case, could he hold 
men responsible for their unavoidable actions, of which he 
was the necessary cause, the original author. 

§ 193. Different mental faculties are the functions of dif- 
ferent organs, which are distinct parts of the brain: and the 
strength of the faculty depends on the size of the organ. Thus 
the sizeof the organs determines the character of the man, 
and his character determines his actions : and as be cannot 
change his organs, or alter his character, so he cannot 
avoid doing as he does. Some phrenological writers have 
asserted that the organs were dependent for their size on 
the strength of the faculties, and not vice versa, but this 
statement is as absurd as it would be to say that the size 
of a muscle depends on its strength, instead of its strength 
on its size. 

§ 194, Every intelligent man has a theory of duty which 
his reason teaches him, and his conscience urges him, to ob- 
serve ; and which he desires to observe strictly, but in vain. 
He feels the struggle between the baser and higher impulses 
of his nature and he must submit occasionally to see the 
latter defeated. No man ever did on all occasions success- 
fully resist temptation to do evil, no matter who or what 
he may have been, or how strongly he desired to do good 
only. And shall we believe that every man can do what 
all men would do if they could, and what no man ever did? 
The idea is absurd. Wher all men have the power to resist 
every temptation to do evil, they will no longer be men. 

§ 195. The theories of the theologians are founded on 
the supposition that there is a special mental faculty called 
the ‘“‘ Will,” which has the duty and power to restrain all 
the evil impulses. But really, in most cases the impulses 
have more power to restrain the will than the will to re- 
strain the impulses. The will is nothing more than “a vi- 
cissitude of the supremacy of the faculties ;”* and what 
the will shall determine to do, depends principally on the 
strength of the different parts of the mind. If any person 
suppose that he can govern his processes of thought, let him 
ask himself whether, when on some occasion, in the presence 
of a young and beautiful person of the other sex, a desire.to 
possess ber has not arisen in his mind,—a desire which 
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would recur to his thoughts in defiance of his most earnest 
endeavors, by willing to drive it away. The will, acting 
on behalf of various faculties, may exercise much influence 
on the thoughts, but is far from having the power to con- 
trol them. If it had such power, men would banish from 
their minds the thoughts which cause them to be unhappy. 
Man is a free agent to a certain extent ; he can do as he 
pleases, but he must please to do what his character dic- 
tates. He may be compared to a chained bear: he is the 
bear, his character is the chain, and external circumstances 
are the post to which he is fastened. 

§ 196. But the Christian deities are not content with 
threatenjng eternal and infinite misery for deeds done in vio- 
lation of the alleged divine commands : they threaten similar 
punishments te those who do not think that the orthodox 
platform is the only safe conveyance to heaven. The Ca- 
tholic tells me that, unless I believe the Church to be infal- 
lible, I shall go to hell ; the orthodox Protestant tells me 
that, unless I believe in three Gods, I shall go to hell; the 
strict Unitarian tells me that, unless I believe in one God, 
Y shall go to hell ; the Mohammedan tells me that, unless 
I believe in the Arabian prophet, I shall go to hell ; and 
the Mormons tell me that, unless I believe in Brigham 
Young, I shall go to hell. In fact, it roatters not which 
way I go, I shall be condemned to at least a dozen hells, 
by as many different sects, disappointed of the little aid and 
comfort which they might have derived from my consenting 
to wear the yoke of their several creeds. If the rejection 
of any doctrine be a proper cause for punishment, then be- 
lief must be a matter of merit and demerit ; then belief 
must be subject to the government of the will; then men 
‘should desire to believe that doctrine to be true which is the 
toad to heaven, and not that which has the most eviderce 
to support it, for in the latter case they would read the Bi- 
ble and the Age of Reason in an impartial state of mind, 
with a disposition to give them “‘ mere indifferent fair play” 
—a disposition highly reprobated by the Church. How a 
man can learn that a doctrine is the road to heaven, except 
because it is true ; how he is to find out that it is true, ex- 
cept by examining the evidence on both sides, with a mind 
as nearly impartial as possible ; and how he can assert that 
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he can control bis belief by his will, are matters incompre- 
hensible tome. The Christians tell me that I ought to de- 
sire to believe their dogmas, and that, if I should desire to 
believe, I could believe. That is to say, after I have made 
@ full and, as I think, an impartial examination of their evi- 
dences and arguments, and after having arrived at the con- 
clusion that their creed is false and prejudicial to the in- 
terests of humanity, it is still my duty to desire to believe 
it. Perhaps other men can govern their belief by their will, 
but I can not. The offer of ten millions of dollars cash 
reward for my belief, during the space of but five minutes, 
that the sky is green, would make me wish to have such a 
belief ; but the wish would be a vain one. No man, by the 
conscious influence of his will alone, can govern his belief— 
no man ever did—no man ever can—and without the posst 
bility of such government, there can, according to human 
ideas of justice, be no merit or demerit in belief. 

The constitution of the human mind requires a man to 
have prejudices in favor of the form of faith which prevails 
among all those whom he knows, loves, and respects. The 
Brahmin youth is prejudiced in favor of Brahminism ; the 
Mohammedan youth in favor of Islamism ; the Boodhist 
youth in favor of Boodhism ; the Mormon youth in favor of 
Mormonism ; and the Christian youth in favor of Christian- 
ity. There is no more merit in one prejudice than in an- 
other ; and yet, just that prejudice determines the creed of 
three-fourths of the human race. The different creeds have 
their source in humanity itself; ‘‘ they are only so many 
steps in the development of mankind.” 


‘¢ The two and seventy sects, on earth confessed, 
Collective dwell in every human breast.”’* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ABSOLUTE TRUTH UNATTAINABLE BY MAN. 


‘All that we know is that we kncw nothing.’’—SocraTzs. 


§ 197. The purpose of this book is to seek truth, and 
the question now arises: “‘ What is trunth?” The lexico- 
graphers say, it is ‘‘ conformity to fact.” But that defini- 
tion gives no light, for the question immediately follows : 
“What is fact ?” There is a class of philosophers who say 
that man can not prove any thing to be absolutely true. 
We'shall examine this proposition, and if we find it to be 
correct, we shall have to conclude, that Christianity is bnilt 
on a sandy foundation. We learn, what is ordinarily called 
‘“trath,” or ‘the reality of things,” by sensation and rea- 
son,—and by those only. It was at one time asserted that 
men have “innate” ideas—thoughts born with them ; but 
this theory is now exploded, and metaphysicians agree upon 
the two faculties just mentioned as the sources of all our 
knowledge. Some metaphysicians say that there are two 
kinds of reason,—the ‘‘ practical,” and the ‘ pure ;” but I 
shall use the word ‘‘ reason” in its common and plain mean- 
ing, as understood by every man. Consciousness, which in- 
forms us of many facts, is a kind of sensation—that kind 
which perceives our own thoughts and impressions. 

§ 198. First then we shall consider the senses as means 
of learning the trath. It is a well understood principle 
among natural as well as speculative philosophers that the 
impressions upon the senses are sometimes not trustworthy ; 
their reports can not be relied upon as infallible. Sound, 
light, color, heat, and odor are conceived by the barbarian 
as “ things,” material in their nature ; but scientific investi- 
gation has demonstrated that they are merely impressions 
upon the senses caused by different vibrations of the 
gaseous, or ethereal mediums, which surround the body. 
Bass sounds are caused by slow vibrations of the air, strik- 
ing upon the tympanum of the ear ; shrill sounds, by rapid 
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vibrations. So the various ideas of colors are the impres- 
sions on the retina, caused by the different kinds of 
oscillations imparted to the light-medium, by the object 
which we look at. Reason discovers the errors of the 
senses in these cases. In fact, the senses may be said to 
teach nothing clearly. If it were possible that a man 
should grow to mature years without the use of any of his 
senses, and ceuld then be gifted with the use of all of them 
at once, he would at first derive little knowledge from them. 
Things seen would appear upside down, and as though 
immediately against his eyes ; and it would require a long 
course of teaching, and reasoning, before he could know 
what he saw. His sense of touch would not teach him at 
first where the sensation was received ; he would have to 
learn by experience to connect the reports of the various 
nerves with the ‘different parts of the body. If hurt, he 
would feel the pain, but could not tell whence it came. 
And thus it would be more or less with all the senses: the 
teachings all have no clearness, until the mind has learned 
to distinguish the force and meaning of the different 
impressions after much counter observation, remember- 
ing, and comparing. And when once a certain sensation 
has become connected with a certain idea, it is almost 
impossible to separate tiem. Thus men whose legs have 
been cut off while they were under the influence of chloro- 
form, on returning to consciousness, but before learning of 
the amputation, have complained of pain or itching in 
different toes of the severed foot, and have insisted that 
they were not in error as to the locality of the pain. When 
told that the leg was cut off, they have obstinately refused 
to believe it, and could only be convinced by seeing or 
feeling with the hand. The nerves which led to the ampu- 
tated parts were irritated, and the sensation was referred 
by the brain at once to the place where the nerve came to 
the surface. So when a man’s nose is mended with skin 
from his forehead, any sensation in the new flesh is at first 
referred to the place with which the sensations of its nerves 
were from childhood associated. The feelings of touch 
and pain are perceived as though the different parts 
of the body were exclusively conscious of those sensations 
which originate in them severally. Thus, if the finger be 
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pinched, the pain is felt there, and not in the head, or any 
other part of the body ; but the sensation is nevertheless 
in the brain. When the pain is perceived, the memory 
immediately discovers the place, by former experience, and 
the feeling is referred by the miud to that place alone. 
But if the nerve be cut which connects the finger with the 
brain, then the finger can be carved or bruised in any 
imaginable manner, and the man has no sensation in it, or 
from it. 

§ 198. All the senses are subject to “ illusions” and 
“hallucinations.” It is a notorious fact that many very 
learned, upright, and strong-minded men suppose that they 
see, hear, and feel spirits. Socrates frequently heard a 
“divine voice” as he called it, warning him not to act, as he 
thought of acting; and he heard this voice often from 
childhood until the time of his death; and he always 
obeyed it. Joan of Arc frequently saw and conversed 
with angels, from the time she was thirteen until she was 
eigliteen years of age, when she was executed. Tasso saw 
and conversed with a spirit in the presence of his friend, 
Manso. Luther saw the devil, and threw his inkstand at 
him, Swedenborg saw and conversed with spirits. Brutus 
saw a phantom which told him, it was his evil spirit, and 
would meet him at Philippi. There are not less than a 
thousand persons in the United States now, who say that 
they frequently see or hear, or both see and hear, the spirits 
of deceased human beings, and these persons—like those 
specially named above—sincerely believe in the positive 
reality of these ghosts, and are beyond the suspicion of any 
kind of dishonesty. This perception of ghosts is called a 
“hallucination” by the physiologists, and a special chapter 
is allotted to it in many of the medical text books on 
physiolory and insanity, it being generally considered a 
species of cerebral disease. 

§ 199. In dreams, too, the senses deceive us. We hear, 
sce, feel, taste and touch, and within the space of a few © 
minutes dream of living through long years. The dreain- 
impression remaining on the mind, is often as strong as 
that made by the sensations in the waking state, und we 
can distinguish the recollection of the dream from the 
recollection of the reality only by seeing that the latter is 
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connected regularly. with our memory of precedent and 
subsequent events, whereas the dream is cot off at 
both ends. 

§ 200. We learn then by the comparison and criticism of 
our various sensations that the senses often deceive us, and 
that we must scrutinize their impressions closely with rea- 
son, before receiving them as trustworthy. The considera- 
tion of the nature of our perceptions, will also show us, 
that the testimony of the senses alone will not suffice to 
prove anything to be absolutely true. I perceive before me 
a small block of marble; it is characterized by a certain 
length, breadth, thickness, color, weight, solidity, chemical 
nature of its elements, and mechanical arrangement of its 
particles. I perceive these characteristics, and, indeed, I 
do not perceive anything else. I perceive the properties 
of the matter, not the matter itself. But my idea of these 
properties is merely relative ; I can conceive the property of 
one object only by comparing it with another. There is no 
absolute length ; I arrive at the idea only by comparing 
things which differ in length. So too with color ; if I could 
perceive but one color, there would be no color for me; it 
would be mere light and shade. The blind have no con- 
ception of color, and perhaps the nearest approach to such 
8 conception was on the part of the blind man, who, when 
asked to give a descriptiou of scarlet, said, it was like the 
sound of a trampet: and the same may be said of all the 
properties of bodies. Something depends, too, on the con- 
dition of the organs of.sensation : in certain diseases all 
objects appear to the eye as if tinged with different colors, 
according to the nature of the malady. Things which 
appear soft to the tough hands of a man, are hard to the 
tender fingers of infants, etc. We cannot take cog- 
nizance of the ultimate nature of matter, “nor can*® 
data be furnished by observation or experiment, on which 
to found an investigation of it.” “ Of things,f absolutely, 
or in themselves, we know nothing, or know them only as 
incognizable ; and we become aware of their incomprehens- 
ible existence only, as this is indirectly revealed to us 
through certain qualities related to our faculties of knowl- 
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edge. All that we know is, therefore, phenomenal, phenom- 
enal of the unknown.” We cannot perceive matter itself, 
and we cannet prove the absolute existence of those 
properties which we connect with the idea of matter. 

§ 201. I say that I perceive aot the matter, but only its 
properties ; and I can perceive the properties only as in re 
jation to other properties. But do I really perceive the 
properties ? No; I perceive only my idea of the properties. 
My perception is conscious of a thought, and of nothing 
more ; it is impossible from its nature that it should be con- 
scious of .any thing else. I think that I see the block ot 
marble, and that thought is the only evidence which I can 
have that I doseeit. I can not go beyond that thought 
to obtain evidence that the marble exists, and is such a thing 
as I conceive it tobe. I can not discover any necessary 
reason why the theught should accurately represent the ex- 
istence and nature ef the marble. Man knows of his exist- 
ence only by thinking, by an iffea ; he knows there is a sun 
only because he sees it, because he thinks he sees it. He 
can not get beyond the idea ; perhaps the idea agrees to the 
actual fact ; perhaps it dees not ; perhaps there is nothing 
bat the idea. There is no positive evidence—not the re- 
motest particle of evidence—that any thing exists indepen- 
dently of man’s idea, or that, if there be any independent 
existence, it is as the idea represents it to be. ‘“‘ All the 
choir of heaven, aad furniture of earth, all these bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without a mind,” and subsists only while it con- 
ceives them. All things, as conceived by us, may be classed 
under two heads, the “ Me,” and the ‘‘ Not-me.” The Me 
is myself, the idea of my own thought ; the Not-me is my 
idea of matter and of all things, except my thought. For 
all that we can know to the contrary by absolute proof, the 
Not-me exists only in the imagination of the Me. The lat- 
ter, considered philosophically, is not only the cause, but 
also the essence ef all existence, and of all reality.* If sub- 
stance exists absolutely, then the Me is the only, substance, 
aud the Not-me is merely qualities of it. Every thing ex- - 
ists only in and for the Me. Tuke away the Me, and no- 
thing is left. It makes the conditions of all knowledge, 
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describes the spheres of every thing conceivable, and, as the 
Absolute and All-including, governs our whole system of 
thought. All phenomena are merely conditions of the 
‘“Me.” ‘The universe lies inside of the thinker, not outside 
of him. In referring all impressions to a sudjecizve source, 
and denying objective existence, the idealist returns to his 
original mode of thought. “ If,’* says Morell, ‘“‘ we could, 
by any means, transport ourselves into the mind of an ia- 
fant, before the perceptive consciousness 1s awakened, we 
should find it in a state of absolute isolation from every 
thing else in the world around it. Whatever objeets may 
be presented to the eye, the ear, or the touch, they are 
treated simply as subjective feelings,. without the mind pos- 
sessing any consciousness of them as objects, at all. To it, 
the inward world is every thing, the outward world is no- 
thing.” Sueb is infant’s mode of thought, to which moderm 
philosophy endeavors to return, in se far as such a thing is 
possible. Nearly al) the metaphysicians of the Iast hundred 
years were idealists, and such men as Diderot, D’Alembert, 
Mackintosh, Dugald Stewart, Brougham, and Carlyle, have 
nda Turgot’s opinion that he, who has never rejected 
the absolute existence of matter, has no talent for metaphy- 
sical reusoning. ‘Fhe great opponent of this idealistie theory 
was Reid, and he substantially confessed that it was im- 
pregnable against every possibleattack. His great argument 
was that the idealists did not believe their own doctrines, 
for they would not run themselves through with swords. 
But there is really no inconsistency between the practise 
and theory of the idealists ; they always have acknewledged 
the relative existence of matter,—such a kind of existence 
as for alb practical purposes is the same as if it were abso- 
lute. Man is the stave of his dream—of his idea. He is 
governed by certain laws which must net be violated. The 
sword is a mere idea, and yet, to ren a sword-idea through 
® man-idea, is to viofate a rule of the dreamer’s existence, 
and a pain-idea, or a death-idea, is the consequence. 

§ 202. Memory may be said to be the present conscious- 
ness of past events—the reviving of old sensations. This is 
a kind of Knowledge which, like other kinds, has its defects. 
We imagine sometimes that reak events occurred only im 
dream, and that events Greamed occurred in actual life, and 
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in such cases, there is no certain criterion of absolute knowl- 
edge. Shakespeare* represents a certain Christopher Sly, 
a drunken vagabond, who had lived in misery and dirt all 
his life, as having been taken up while intoxicated and 
asleep, and placed in bed in the palace of alord. When he 
had grown sober and awakened, he found a multitude of 
servants waiting upon him, and the principal ones asked anx- 
iously how he was, expressed great joy at his recovery, 
and wished to know his commands. He replied that he was 
quite well, he was Christopher Sly, he dwelt in such a place. 
They told him that he was the hereditary lord of that cas- 
tle, but had been crazy since childhood, and had supposed 
himself to be a certain Christopher Sly, vagabondizing, 
drinking bad liquor, keeping low company, and lying in the 
gutters. Finally Christopher was persuaded that all his 
past life was a dream, and he began to act the lord. He 
soon got drunk, his fine clothes were taken off, his old rags 
put on, and he was again placed in the gutter. When he 
came to himself, it was some time before he could get back 
to the idea that he was only Christopher Sly, and then he 
came to the conclusion that his lordship was only a dream. 
In this story Shakespeare has painted the nature of human 
knowledge truly. Noman has any more secure knowledge of 
the past than Christopher Sly had : and Ae acted in accord- 
ance with the principles which ought to govern a philoso- 
phic mind. There is no man who, by skillful management, 
might not be brought to believe all his past life to be only 
a dream, an uvreality,—the wild imaginings of insanity. 

§ 203. We may now pretty safely say that the testi- 
mony of the senses can not suffice to prove any proposition 
to be absolutely true : and therefore we turn to reason and 
ask what she can do. She tclls us at once that she is fal- 
lible: and in such case, we cannot rely upon her conclusions 
as infallibly or absolutely true. Truth is said, by meta- 
physicians, to be ‘‘ necessary” or “contingent :” arguments 
are ‘‘ demonstrative” or ‘‘ probable.” The only truth which 
is “necessary” and the only arguments which are ‘‘ demon- 
strative ” are found in mathematics, or what are called the 
“exact sciences.” Men may and will differ in their opinions 
about moral, political and religious philosophy and about 
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natural science : but all men admit the truth of the propo- 
sition that two and two make four: and so of other mathe- 
matical propositions generally. But if we examine the 
nature of these propositions we shall find that they are 
‘necessary ” truths, and their ‘“‘arguments” are ‘‘ demon- 
strative” and their science is ‘‘exact” because the truth 
is implied in the definition of the original terms. No man 
will deny that two and two make four, simply because the 
word “ four” means something made of two andtwo. The 
absolute impossibility of escaping from a definition was well 
discovered by a little boy in a sunday school, whose class 
was told by the teacher that God could do anything. The 
scholar said he knew something that God could not do. 
After a proper expression of horror at the supposed blas- 
phemy, the teacher demanded what it was that God could 
not do. The juvenile skeptic replied, ‘‘ He can’t make a 
four-year-old colt in a minute”: and after some study the 
teacher concluded that the boy was right ; even Omnipo- 
tence must fail in attempting such a task. 

§ 204. Perhaps in no point is the inability of the mind 
to discover absolute truth shown more strikingly than in 
the fact that we cannot discover any necessary connection 
between cause and effect. We speak of a necessary effect, 
but the necessity is a mere presumption. We know that 
certain phenomena are always followed by certain other 
phenomena, and we call the former cause and the latter 
effect : and because the connection is invariable we call it 
necessary. We learn the connection by experience : we 
never could learn it by abstract reasoning. If some new 
natural object were discovered to-morrow, we could not 
know what effect it would produce under certain imagina- 
ble circumstances except by experiment, or guessing from 
the result of previous experience with other substances to 
which the new object appeared to bear aresemblance. We 
may discover a vast number of intermediate causes inter- 
vening between remote causes and effects, but the necessity 
of the connection is none the more clear. A blow on the 
hand gives pain, becaus? the flesh is bruised ; because the 
bruise prevents the healthy circulation of blood ; because 
without healthy circulation of the blood, the nerves are not 

supplied properly with the material requisite -for their nor- 
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mal action, and because when they have not such material 
they complain of pain. But we bave come no nearer to 
the discovery of the necessary connection after tracing all 
these intermediate steps than we were before. The phy- 
siologist will argue to you that the blow wast give pain, 
because—and here he traces all the intermediate causes, 
and shows that these causes always have produced these 
effects, heretofere and therefore must always do so here- 
after. ‘‘ Philosophy” says Solly ‘is the discovery of the 
universality of a fact.” We say that wherever one phenom- 
enon is invariably followed by another, the former is the 
cause and the latter the effect. And yet we do not say 
that day is the cause of night or night of day. But in 
these cases we discover intermediate sequences which con- 
nect day and night with the changing positions of the sun, 
and not with each other in the relation called cause and 
effect. , 

§ 205. Reason cannot alone prove anything to be 
absolutely true, because in its very nature it can only draw 
conclusions from admitted premises. All argumentation, 
which is the only and exclusive domain of reason, may be 
reduced to syllogisms. Every syllogism is necessarily com- 
posed of three parts, a major premise, a minor premise, 
and a conclusion. Here is an example : 

Major Premise—All men are mortal. 

Minor Premise.—James is a man. 

Concusion.—J ames is mortal. 

Without a major and a minor premise, expressed or 
understood, there can be no syllogistic conclusion—no sound 
argument. The trath of the two premises is always 
assumed in any single syllogism, but they may be proved 
in other syllogisms. The major premise in the above syl- 
logism may be proved as follows : : 

1. All animals are mortal. 

2. All men are animals. 

3. All men are mortal. 

By rising in that manner from one syllogism to another, 
we at last arrive at the great original premise, on which 
all knowledge is based—‘I exist.” As this is the last 
of all premises, so it cannot be proved by reason. We 
must accept it for what it is worth in the testimony of 


. 
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consciousness. ‘‘ The absolute existence of the ‘ Me,’” says 
Schelling,* ‘‘lies beyond the possibility of objective 

roof ***. Myselfhood impNes an existence whieh precedes 
all thinking and representation. Its existenee consists is 
its conception of itself, and it is conceived beeause it exists, 
because it exists and is coneeived only so far as it conceives 
itself.” ‘‘ Except* some first principles be taken for 
grauted, there can be neither reason, nor Feasoning. It is 
impossible that every truth should admit of proof, other- 
wise proof would extend ad infinitum. Hf ever men attempt 
to prove a first principle, it is because they are ignorant of the 
nature of proof.” Abercombie, one of the most acute of the 


. late metaphysieians, whose associations and character were 


not favorable to idealistic prejudices, says : “ Many ingenious 
but fallacious argaments were at one time wasted is 
attempting to establish by processes of reasoning” the pro 
positions ‘‘ that we exist, that external things are as thez 
appear, that oar memory must teH treth, and that every 
event must have a eause”; and wy making that admissiow, 
he speaks the general opinion of the speculative philo 
sophers of the age. ‘Is is supposed} by many, that by 
mcans of reasoning we can arrive at conceptions, of which 
we have no previous idea, whatever. This supposition, how- 
ever, it is almost needless to say, will not bear examination 
Whether our reasoning be inductive or deductive, the con- 
clusion of the whole is always virtually involved in the 
premises. To reason at all, we must have certain data, 
and must also employ distinct and intelligible terms ; but 
it is evident these data and these terms always imply an 
amount of experience in the question, without which all our 
reasoning would be empty, and beyond which our conclusion 
ean never go. Logical reasoning alters the relateons of our 
ideas—it never transcends them. It makes our knowledge 
more distinct : it does not expand the horizon of our men- 
tal vision.” Between the physiologists, who prove that mind 
cannot exist, except as dependent upon matter, and the 
psychologists, who prove that the existence of matter can- 
not be demonstrated, absolute truth seems to fare badly. 


* Das Unbedingte 3 3. 
+ ARISTOTLE. ‘Translated in Abercombie on the Intelbectwal Powers 
} Morey. Philosophy of Retigion. 
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It may be asked, “If there be no trath, why this book ?” 
But I have not said there is no truth; I have merely 
denied the possibility of attaining absolute truth ; I recog- 
nize the existence and high importance of relative truth. 
I admit, that men must live as if there were an absolute, 
ontward, material world ; J do not wish a body to kick me, 
because I assert that he cannet.prove himself to be an 
actual body, indepepdently of my thought. 1 merely wish 
to question his absolute being, when he comes to dogma- 
tize at me. 

§ 206. But what is truth ? Tle Boodhist, the Moham- 
medan, the Brahmin, the Christian, and the Mormon, each 
asscrts that his faith is trne, and each is ready to prove 
the sincerity of his assertion by martyrdom, if necessary. 
Is there no truth? Or may a dozen propositions, inconsis- 
tent with each other, all be true? How shall I know 
whether my neighbor is right or myself, when we come to 
different conclusions, reasoning from the same premises ? 
Is there no criterion of truth, to which all mankind can 
resort for the purpose of harmonizing their opinions, as 
weights and measures are regulated according to standards 
fixed by government? No! there is no such criterion. 
The history of Philosophy may be sought through in vain 
for any touchstone by which truth is to be known. Christian 
theologians once pretended that they had found the standard 
‘in the Bible, but the pretension is now abandoned. Truth 
ig not ‘‘conformity to fact,” buat it is ‘‘ the conformity of a 
proposition, with the constitution of the human mind.” 
What that constitution is, every one must discover for him- 
self, in his own soul ; and since minds are not alk} alike, so 
truth is not the same for all men. Beauty and morality 
are akin to truth, in so far as they are the conformity of 
moral principles, or of objects perceived by the senses, to 
the constitution of the mind ; and in regard to them, too, 
there are diversities of opinions among men equally wise 
and benevolent. Much that is true for me, is false for my 
ueighbor. Scarcely any proposition can be imagined more 
evidently true to a savage, than that the sun revolves round 
the earth, or moves through the sky from East to West 
everyday ; and it is just as evidently false to me. Why do 
we differ? Because our states of mental enlightenment 
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differ. Because I know more of the constitution of my 
mind, than he does of his. The investigation of truth is 
the examination of the laws of one’s own mind. As Emer- 
son says, the human soul is the text of all study. The 
books of the historians, poets and philosophers, are only 
the comments upon it. I read in them only, to find the 
meaning and capabilities eof myself. When I read the 
history of the Athenian democracy, consider the progress of 
the Aimerican republic, study the details of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, look at Carlyle’s picture of the French revo- 
lution, or become absorbed in Faust or Jane Eyre, I am 
learning what there is in my own brain. All the great 
works of great men are to me as though done by mycelf, 
—unconsciously—in a state of mental exaltation ; aud I 
need to look over those works, to see whether [ can not 
raise myself to the level of that exaltation, and preserve — 
myself there. When I seek truth, I seek to know what is 
within me,—not what is without. When I am true to my 
convictions, when I speak and act according to my faith, 
I do my duty to my own soul,—not to some idol which 
exists outside and in despite of me. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE. 


‘¢ Adieu, oh Church! Thy road is that 
way, mine is this: in God’s name, 
adieu | ’’—CaRLYLE. 


§ 207. We have heard the testimony against the Bible: 
let us look back, and try to sum np the facts proved. 

The God of the Christians is a material being, with a 
body bearing a resemblance more or less close to that of 
men and monkeys. He walks, talks, eats, works, and rests. 
He has a mind similar to that of man. He is gratified by 
praise, and is indignant at neglect. He selects certain men 
to be his favorites, and he is the enemy of their enemies. In 
ancient times he was in habit of frequently visiting earth : 
he took part in human battles ; he murdered tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands at a blast. However, he is not without 
pity, if we may believe the Scriptures which represent him- 
self as frequently repenting for the evil which he proposed 
to do, and had done to his people. 

Jesus, the Savior, and part of Jehovah, had no thouglit 
of establishing Christianity as now taught. He, perhaps, 
intended to organize a revolt of the Jews, and for this pur- 
pose claimed to be the Messiah of Jewish prophecy. Tro- 
bably he imagined that under the pretext of being a teacher 
of religion, he could more conveniently organize his party 
than by other means, and therefore began in that way. He 
obeyed the Mosaic law, as did all his apostles and disciples ; 
and so far as his religious teaching was concerned, it was 
an insignificant variation from the Pharisaical doctrines, 
and would scarcely have served as the foundation of a sect. 
Ten years after the death of Jesus, his disciples at.d apos- 
tles in Jernsalem were astonished at the proposition that 
they should keep fellowship with a man, who had not been 
circumcised, and who did not observe the ceremonial law of 
the nation. They had never heard such a doctrine from 
him. If he commanded them to prcach his doctrines to 
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others than the Jews, it was with the clear condition, that 
all the Gentile converts should be circumcised, and should 
observe the Mosaic ritual. Jesus was not an admirable 
character. He acted in a cowardly manuer, when the Ro- 
mans were about to arrest him: and he wus a person, so 
little known, that the officers had to bribe one of his own 
party, not only to point out his place of concealment, but to 
designate the person. When under arrest, he was deserted 
by his friends, who, according to the Bible, believed him to 
be God himself. He thought that many diseases are caused 
by the entrance of devils into the body : he imagined that 
a juggling trick should suffice to prove the truth of all that 
the juggler may assert. He cursed a tree, because it did 
not bear fruit out of season: and he threatened the most 
terrible punishments to people who would not believe his 
claims to a divine mission. 

Paul first taught the doctrines which are now received 
as the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. He claimed to 
have a commission from the Jewish Jehovah, authorizing 
him to revoke the doctrine that the Jews were especial 
Divine favorites, and to abrogate the laws enforcing the 
observance of circumcision, worship by sacrifice, the Pass- 
over, and the Mosaic Sabbath. Paul got into the church by 
queer means. He was not converted by any of the apos- 
tles, but pretended to have received a revelation, for his 
own especial benefit, in the form of a vision. He told three 
or four contradictory stories about this vision. He said 
that the men who were with him saw a great light, and he 
said they did not. He said they heard a voice, and he said 
they did not. He said they fell to the ground, and he 
said they did not. When he went to Jerusalem, and told 
this story, the disciples would not believe him ; théy would 
have nothing to do with him. They never recognized him 
as a Christian ; the legitimate Apostles never recognized 
him as one of their body. When he went to Jerusalem, the’ 
Christian Jews raised a mob, and to escape their vengeance, 
he went into the Temple, under the advice of the Apostle 
James, and took a solemn and false oath, that he did not 
teach his converts to neglect the ritual of Moses. 

David is represented in the Bible as being the 
greatest favorite whom Jehovah ever had on earth. He 
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was a man “ after God’s own heart.” He was an inspired 
prophet. He was chosen as the head of the dynasty which 
should rale forever over the temporal interests of God’s 
chosen people, and as the progenitor of the Divine man who 
should bring salvation to all mankind. And yet David 
commenced his public life as the leader of a filibustering 
gang of vagabonids, bankrupts and outcasts. He murdered 
the people and plundered the property of the king who 
gave him shelter. He started out to slay a man who had 
properly refused to submit tohis extortionate demands. Ile 
obtained the throne of Israel by bribes. He murdered the 
sons and grandsons of the king whose throne he had usurp- 
ed. Hesent a traitor to betray his ownson. He committed 
adultery with Bathsheba, murdered her husband, and then 
married her. When he had become powerful, and was 
firmly fixed on his throne, he discarded his wife, who when 
a king’s daughter, had loved him, then a poor adventurer, 
and who had saved his life from the murderous designs of 
her father ; and his only reason for this divorce was that 
she laughed at him when he danced naked in the streets. 
He massacred every male in Edom, slaughtered two-thirds 
of the conquered Moabites, and when he had taken Rabbah, 
he cut the men with saws, beat them with hammers, and 
roasted them on brick-kilns. And finally he died, ordering 
his son to murder the men whom he disliked, but whose 
lives he had sworn not to take. 

The Jews, though Jehovah’s chosen people,—though he 
manifested himself by miracles to them frequently,—though 
he gave them a constant supply of great prophets, who 
possessed supernatural power, and held the positions of 
political rulers, were yet in constant rebellion against him. 
For a thousand years after Moses, they were almost inces- 
santly engaged in worshipping idols, offering incense to 
Baal, burning their children as sacrifices, and observing all 
the obscene rites of worship which prevailed among the most 
licentions of the Heathen. Instead of being models of piety 
and morality, as might be imagined, from their choice as di- 
vine favorites,they were among the basest and vilest of nations. 

The Bible teaches the superstitious notions of the ex- 
istence of a material hell, a personal, material devil, angels, 
witcbes, and sorcerers. It declares that the universe was 
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once governed, not by natural laws, but by the immediately- 
acting will of Jehovah. Before the time of J esus, he ruled 
creation on a system entirely different from that which pre- 
vails now. He appeared in person to men, spoke with them, 
ate with them, gave them laws, made coats and houses for 
them, sent angels to them, revealed himself to them in vi- 
sions, conimissioned prophets to speak for him, expressed 
his will in lots, was pleased with sacrifices, authorized his 
fuvorites to perform miracles, permitted ghosts to become 
visible to human eyes, and to speak audibly to human ears, 
and he rewarded virtue, and punished vice, like a human 
judge, while the workers of good and evil were still living, 
and where the example might be of value to deter others 
from sin, and encourage them to live righteously. We all 
know that the universe is governed on these principles no 
longer: and if, indeed, Jehovah was the governor in ancient 
times, and governed, as reported in the Bible, might we not 
reasonably suspect that he is dead? Is it not quite as likely 
that he should have died, as that his whole character and 
mode of life should have changed 7? 

The Bible speaks falsely, when it asserts that the uni- 
verse is only six thousand years old ; that the earth re- 
quired five days for the making, and all the rest of the uni- 
verse but one ; that light was made before the planets ; that 
birds were made before reptiles ; that all land-animals now 
existing, are the descendants of pairs preserved in an ark 
from a universal deluge: that there was a universal del- 
uge: that each distinct species of animal was created bya 
distinct act of Jehovah : that all species of animals ate only 
vegetable food before the flood: that heaven is a solid 
arch, with a stock of water above it: and that the varieties 
of language are owing to a miraculous confusion of tongues, 
inflicted by Jehovah as a punishment on the impious people 
of Babel. 

The chronology of the Old Testament, previous to the 
time of David, is entirely lacking in those characteristics, 
which are considered necessary to trustworthiness in other 
ancient histories ; and, besides, is contradicted by the Bible 
itself, by the facts of natural history, and by the monuments 
of Egypt. The reported details of the emigration of the 
Jews from Egypt are evidently fictitious. The history of 
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Jesus himself is, to a considerable extent, mythic and unde- 
serving of credit. 

The Bible is fall of contradictory statements. The 
Kings and Chronicles contradict each other in every chapter. 
The various genealogies of Jesus are full of discrepancies, 
as are also the various accounts of his resurrection. 

The Cifistians represent Jehovah as a perfect being, 
and yet, their Scriptures assert, that, at different times, he 
taught men that there is a future life, and that there is not : 
that he rewards and punishes virtue and vice in this life to 
the full extent that is necessary for the vindication of his 
justice, and that he does not ; that the only punishment of 
Adam was inflicted on earth, and that its chief punishment 
shall be inflicted after leaving the earth: that God isa 
pure unit, and that he is a three-fold unit: and that the 
Mosaic law should remain in force forever, and that it 
should not. 

The morality of Moses and Jesus is defective. They 
legalize slavery and polygamy. The Old Testament justi- 
fies concubinage, treachery, revenge, and assassination, and 
oppression towards the Gentiles. The New Testament de- 
clares that all forms of government, all institutions of tyr- 
anny are established by God, and cannot be resisted, or 
overturned without incurring his anger. Jesus teaches that 
poverty and celibacy are virtues, and gives a broad hint that 
men particularly desirous of getting to heaven, should emas- 
culate themselves. He degrades woman, and does not re- 
cognize the rights of man. 

None of the prominent Mosaic or Christian doctrines 
were original with the teachers, who are represented in the 
Bible as having first taught them by divine authority. All 
the important doctrines of Moses—those of monotheism, 
a hereditary and dominant priesthood, the use of sacred 
books, of a temple for divine worship, circumcision, the 
observance of one day in seven as sacred, the partiality of 
the Deity for one nation, and divine worship by sacrifice, 
incense and numerous and complicated ceremonies—all 
were copied from the Egyptians. The important doctrines 
of the New Testament—those of the trinity, the incarna- 
tion, original sin, redemption by the sacrifice of a god, the 
immortality of the soul, rewards and punishments in a fu- 
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ture life, for deeds done in this, the necessity of belief to 
salvation, the uselessness of ceremonial worship, the merit 
of poverty, self-denial, humility and submission to wrong, 
and even many of the details of the peculiar history of the 
conception, birth and early history of Jesus—all these are 
copied directly or indirectly from the Boodhists and Platon- 
ists, or from other heathen sects, or philosophical schoots 
of Europe and Asia. 

The doctrines of Judaism and Christianity appear to 
have been developed by the same gradual growth as has 
marked the history of all other systems of human opinion. 
In early times, God communicated directly with men, and 
rewarded and punished them immediately for their good 
and evil deeds. Abraham worsbipped a family-god ; 
Moses a national god ; the Israelites, after the Babylonian 
captivity, worshipped one only omnipotent God: and Paul 
worshipped a God who looks with equal favor on all men. 
As the doctrine of immediate divine government declined 
among the Pagans, so did it among the Jews. Jehovah 
appeared in his visible shape to Adam, Noah, and Abra- 
ham: he spoke to Moses: but in later times he did not 
condescend to communicate with men otherwise than by 
angels, and finally only by visions. 

The Biblical reports of miracles bear the marks of the 
superstition, credulity, and dishonesty of the writers. The 
reports are conflicting : but if they agreed, they would not 
suffice to prove their own truth : and proof that Jesus had 
raised a dead man to life,.would not prove him to have pos- 
sessed supernatural power; nor would the possession of 
supernatural power have proved him to be possessed of 
supernatural truth ; nor if possessed of supernatural truth, 
could he be justified in seeking to convert men by miracles ; 
which, used as a means for mastering men’s belief, insult 
and degrade reason. 

There is not in the whole Old Testament one prediction 
clearly foretelling the coming or character of Jesus; nor 
is there one prophecy which exhibits any wonderful fore- 
knowledge on the part of its author. The Evangelists mis- 
understood the Old Testament ; and supposed many passa- 
ges to be prophetic, which have evidently no other meaning 
than the plain historical one. The most important and 
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clearest predictions of the Bible—those of the coming of 
Christ in the first century,.of a royal Messiah who should 
reéstablish the Jewish nationality, and of the perpetuity of 
the Mosaic law, the kingdom of Israel, and the dynasty of 
David—have not been, and never can be fulfilled. The pre- 
dictions of the destruction of Tyre, Babylon, Damascus, Je- 
rusalem, Mount Seir and Egypt, have none of them been 
fulfilled. , 

The laws, the history, the poetry, and the proverbs pos- 
sess no such great literary excellence as we might anticipate 
from a book inspired by Jehovah ; but their defects are so 
great that no author of reputation in the present age could 
produce a book, containing so many absurdities and viola- 
tions of the laws of literary taste. 

The books of the Bible are not genuine. Genesis was 
not written by any one man, but was patched together from 
two old documents, the fragments of which are plainly dis- 
coverable, and have been recognized by nearly all the great 
Biblical critics of the present time. Thus, the story of Ad- 
am’s Fall, which is the foundation of Christ’s mission, is 
reduced to a fable. As the first and most important book 
of the Old Testament is a forgery, so also is the first and 
most important book of the New. The only knowledge of 
the authorship of Matthew is that tradition says the A pos- 
tle Matthew wrote a gospel in Hebrew. The same tradi- 
tion says that he wrote for the Jewish Christians ; and that 
the descendants of those Jewish Christians for whom he 
wrote preserved a book purporting to be his gospel but dif- 
fering much from our present Gospel of Matthew: whence, 
more especially since the original of our Matthew is in Greek 
and not in Hebrew, we must conclude that our book is not 
the genuine work of that apostle. The Gospels of Mark and 
Luke were either copied from Matthew, or else all three co- 
pied from some more ancient manuscript. 

We know that no part of the Bible has come down to 
us uncorrupted. One hundred and fifty thousand variations 
occur in the text of the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament, from which our present text has been ta 
Most of the Christian commentators admit that there 
several hundred forged and spurious passages in the . 
as we now have it, and we learn from the Scriptures t 
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selves, that twenty books, mentioned in them as inspired, 
bave been lost. 

Man is an animal ; he has similar organs and faculties 
with other animals. All his facuities, so far as known, are 
functions of material organs. His mind, judging from all 
the facts and analogies of Physiology known to us, is the 
function of his brain. If the brain be injured or diseased, 
the mind is injured ; the strength of the mind depends on 
the size of the brain ; the brain must have rest after the 
mind has been exerted ; the mind loses its vigor when old 
age attacks the brain ; the exercise of the mind is always 
accompanied by a proportionate wearing away of the sub- 
stance of the brain ; over-exertion of the mind causes pain 
in the brain ; when the mind is excited, the brain demands 
an anusually large supply of blood ; intelligence and memo- 
ry have their seats in the cerebrum ; the power of combin- 
ing the muscles in harmonious action resides in the cerebel- 
lum ; and consciousness is a function of the sensory 
ganglia. All these facts go to show that the mind isa the 
mere fuoction of the brain, as bile-secretion is the function 
of the liver ; and if such be the case, we must conclade, un- 
less there be some evidence to the contrary, and there is 
none yet, that the mind dies with the brain. 

The belief in an anthropomorphic Creator and Governor 
of the universe is founded on assumptions. The anthropo- 
morphists assume that because the design in the mechanism 
of a watch proves that it was made by an intelligent 
person, therefore, the apparently more profound design 
in natare proves that the universe was created by a 
personal intelligence. They assume that Gods must use 
means to attain ends ; for that is implied in design. They 
assume that the forces inherent in matter will not suffice to 
account for the phenomena of nature ; whereas science de- 
clares that she bas sought through the universe without 
finding any supernatural being or any trace of one. They 
assume that the existence of an anthropomorphic Governor is 
consistent with the admitted existence of omnipotent and 
eternal law. They assume that the forces existing in mat- 
ter are inferior in power to animal life and consciousness, 
and could not have produced them. They assume that after 
they have proved the existence of their God, they may 
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reasonably stop and say he has no parents or kin, never 
was created, but existed of himself from all eternity. 
They assume that this God may be at once personal and 
infinite. They assume that he can live without body, think 
without brain, see withoat eyes, and bear without eurs. 

The Bible teaches that a perfect personal Creator and 
Governor of the Universe will reward belief in Christianity 
with infinite pleasure, and punish disbelief in it with infinite 
sufferings in a future life. But we have seen that men are 
the slaves of motives ; that motives have their origin in 
personal character and external circumstances ; that both 
these are beycnd the control of the individnal ; and there- 
fore his conduct could not he matter of merit or demerit, 
in so far as his Creator might be concerned. Every natu- 
ral phenomenon is the effect of a preéxisting and determin- 
ing cause: and human actious, being natural phenomena, 
are not mere arbitrary and disconnected events, but are 
portions of the endless chain of causes and effects: and 
are therefore necessary and unavoidable. Besides belief is 
not a matter of volition ; and if it were, the will should not 
be used, because reason alone is the proper judge of truth 
and should be left free to form whatever conclusion may be 
supported by the strongest evidence. The absurdity of 
the doctrine, that rejection of Christianity will be punished 
by infinite pains in hell, appears still more evident when we 
remember that, according to the Christian doctrine, mira- 
cles and revelations bave ceased : and therefore the men of 
this age are deprived of the evidence upon which alone 
Jesus and the Apostles relied for the proof of the truth of 
their doctrines: Paul lived in the time of Jesus and the 
Apostles, had an opportanity of hearing their preaching 
and seeing their miracles and yet did not believe until Jesus 
gave him a special revelation. Thomas refused to believe 
until he had thrust his finger into the wounded side of the 
crucified God : and yet I am threatened with eternal hell 
for doubting when I have not a tenth part of the evidence, 
in the presence of which Paul was an open scoffer, and 
Thomas a skeptic of the resurrection of Jesus. 

We have closed our investigation by a consideration of 
the nature of truth. We have seen that it is not a thing 
existing independently of man, but that it depends upon 
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him. Truth for me is the conformity of a proposition with 
the laws of my mind: and thus the alleged truths of the 
existence and nature of God, the divine origin of Christian- 
ity, and a future state with rewards and punishments are 
not absolutely true, bat merely relative. I have to make 
them from within, not to learn them from without, if I am 
to find them true. 

The rejection * of Azstorical Christianity, as it is called, 
—the denial of the truth of the history of Jesus in the New 
Testament and of the written testimony brought forward 
to corroborate it—must in reason be accompanied by the 
rejection of senéimental Christianity. The testimony for 
both rests only on probabilities. We want certainty. We 
know of no absolute certainty—surely of none beyond the 
limit of momentary consciousness—a certainty that vanishes 
the instant it exists, and is lost in the regions of metaphy- 
sical doubt. Beyond this limit, absolute certainty, so far 
as human reason may judge, cannot be the privilege of any 
finite being. 

True religion is a universal want. It is required for the 
development of man’s moral nature. It is connected not 
with any particular faculty, or faculties, but with his whole 
intellectual being. This true religion, we are told, can be 
found only in Christianity : but this rests on something ex- | 
trinsic to our nature, on testimony. Not only does this tes- 
timony admit of doubt, but it requires investigation. The 
capacity and means for a proper investigation are far from 
being common to all: and many, or rather a large majority, 
must therefore receive Christianity, if they receive it all, 
without any satisfactory evidence of its truth—as a matter 
taken upon trust—in blind reliance upon the opinion of 
others—in short, as a matter of superstition. The history 
of this alleged miraculous revelation is contained in certain 
books. In them are contained the doctrines supposed to be 
revealed. But a question immediately arises respecting the 
genuineness of these books. It cannot be certainly proved: 
for certainty is inconsistent with the nature of the only evi- 
dence that can be produced. This evidence is moreover 
such as requires much learning and study to enable any one 


* This and the two succeeding paragraphs are altered from Norton 
on the Latest Form of Infidelity. 
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by himself, to estimate its force. And supposing the gen- 
uineness of the books to be rendered probable, they are in 
ancient Janguages, understood by a few: and even when 
the language is mastered, still much varied knowledge is 
necessary to give them a probable explanation. By the 
generality, therefore, the historical fact of a revelation, the 
genuineness of its supposed records, and the purport of its 
supposed doctrines must all be received upon trust : and the 
few whe have the capacity and means of investigation, can 
at best attain to nothing more than probable, not certain 
couclusions ; whereas religion, to be universal, should have 
su assured foundation ia the very nature of man. It can 
rest upon nothing extrinsic to it. 

Besides, Christianity depends upon the belief in a per- 
sonul divinity who immediately governs the universe, and 
in the immortality of the seul. Now, the evidence of these 
dogmas is not intuitive, and whatever ground fer the belief 
of them may be afforded by the phenomena of nature, or the 
ordinary course of events, it is certain that the generality of 
men have never been able by their reason to obtain assu- 
rance concerning them, and many are not able to conceive of 
them as understood by us. A peculiar grade of civilization 
is required for their comprehension, another grade for belief 
in them: and a still higher grade requires their inevitable 
ejection. Christianity thus appears to us to be on a par 
with all the systems of earth-born superstition. Its sub- 
stance and its evidence mast be sought in history, and tra- 
dition, and fortuitous circumstance: it has no necessary 
connection with the inbern impulses, which lead us to love 
truth, and beauty, and jastice, and to rejoice in their con- 
templation : it has not its origin within us, and when pre- 
sented from without, it does not force itself with an instan- 
taneous and irresistible conviction upon the mind, but 
appears connected with myriads of wrongs, abuses, errors, 
superstitions, and corruptions, and in no respect can claim 
any higher preéminence over other creeds than such as 
might naturally have been expected from a system formed 
under the influence of Grecian philosophy. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of those who have believed in Christianity, 
have believed as they took their medicine ; with a blind 
faith in the professional skill of the physician, Wit 
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truth of his science, or the thoroughness of his knowledge, 
they knew nothing more than what they had heard from 

, common report :—that be was a regular, orthodex doctor, 
had a collegiate education, and was reputed to be as good 
as the common run of doctors—perhaps the best in his 
vicinity. On this trust, they swallow pills and powders in 
blind confidence: and as a reward for such confidence in 
matters of “ religion,” as they call it,—of “ superstition,” as 
I call it,—they seriously inform me that they shall enjoy 
everlasting and infinite delight in a futare life. I hope 
they may get it. 

Such is the evidence on which the reader is asked to 
form his opinion, and determine whether he can be a Chris- 
tian. Such is the evidence upon which most of the learned 
and independent thinkers of this age have rejected the Bi- 
ble ; and upon this evidence I am confident that all civilized 
men will, at no distant time, discard Christianity. This is, 
by no means, all the evidence, which might be produced 
against the Bible ; but it is all which appeared suitable in 
a book intended for the million. And this evidence, and 
every part of it, as I allege, and verily believe, is perfectly 
sound and trustworthy : it has not been, and it cannot be in- 
validated by any contrary testimony. It was not my place 
to argue the Christian side of the question, but it was my 
duty to grant all the Christians could prove ; and this I 
have done. I cannot call to mind a solitary point of im- 
portance, clearly estabhshed by the advocates of the Bible, 
which I have not admitted. And that the reader-may do 
justice to the subject, and, if he desire, test my fairness, let 
him read Paley, Butler, and Jenyns, and as many Christian 
authors as he can, and see for himself whether their ‘‘ evi- 
dences” are not mere chaff as compared with those bere col- 
lected. 

It is said that the emperor Julian, on his death-bed, see- 
ing that the worship of Jesus had taken a firm hold upon 
the minds of the people, and vexed to think that with all 
his power and exertion, he had not been able to overthrow 
the new superstition, gave vent to his vexation by exclaim- 
ing ‘“‘O, Galilean! Thou hast conquered!” He was 
right. The Galilean had conquered Julian was completely 
defeated : all his labors had been in vain. For fourteen 
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centuries, the poor Galilean, of an ‘‘ equivocal birth, wan- 
dering life, and ignominious death,” has been the God of the 
Caucasian race. But his Godship is at an end. In behalf 
of the great men whose anti-Christian philosophy I have 
endeavored to collect and arrange methodically in this book, 
I venture to revoke the dying declaration of Julian, and to 
issue another suited to the position of Christianity in the 
present age. Not in the shame and mortification of irre- 
trievable defeat, but in the exultation of the certain triamph 
of my cause, I declare “O, Galilean! Thou art conquered! ” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HOW REPLACE CHRISTIANITY ? 


‘I have delivered you from a ferocious 
beast which was devouring you, and 
you ask me what I shall give you in 
its place !’? VOLTAIRE. 

§ 208. When an attack is made on the Bible, Christians 
and even “Infidels” are heard to demand ‘‘What do you pro- 
pose to give us in its place?” Many of them care little 
about Christianity, but they wish to have some religious 
creed of recognized authority. They imagine that “religion” 
is necessary, at least among the “common people,” as a 
support to morality ; and they look upon an anthropomor- 
phic God and a future state, with rewards and punishments, 
as indispensable parts of that “religion.” In short, their 
great concern is to have something to assist detective police 
regulations, and they can conceive of nothing better for that 
purpose than the Christian superstition. 

They imagine that morality cannot stand alone ; that it 
must soon expire if not bolstered up by some fictions of 
heaven and hell. But it appeared to me that these persons 
mistake the nature of both morality and religion. There is 
no merit, no loveable quality in acts done merely for the 
sake of outside ‘“ pudding or praise” on earth or in heaven 
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When it is a settled matter that society is held together by 
such support only, then it were well that it should separate, 
and that the separate parts should go to the Christian 
devil. The support that morality wants is not religion, bat 
religiousness—-that devout, earnest, good-loving spirit which 
may be fouud, in high and admirable development, among 
Greeks and Romans, Brahmins, Boodhists, Parsees, Con- 
fucianists, Mohamnmedans, Atheists and Pantheists, as well 
as among Christians. If ‘‘ Christianity” be necessary to 
morality, then man is indeed unfortunate ; dependent for his 
virtue not on himself, not on the cultivation of his reason, 
not on his disposition to love and serve his fellow-men, but 
on his reception of a particular set of opinions, whether he 
comprehend them or not, whether they appear reasonable 
and probable to him or not, whether even they ever come 
to his ears or not. If Christianity be necessary to morality, 
then sad is the fate of those peoples which have known, 
which could know, and which do know’so little of it. If 
belief in the Bible—even a blind and superstitious belief, as 
with most Christians it ever has been—were necessary to 
morality, then all the nations of Christendom should at once 
combine and exert all their powers to keep men from being 
immoral on earth and being damned in hell, by taking into 
their own hands the government of all countries, by teach- 
ing the all-saving creed to every human mind, by prohibit- 
ing, under the severest penalties, all expression of doubt or 
disbelief in it, and by suppressing all science and philosophy 
as dangerous in their tendencies and of no service for the 
great purpose of this life—the attainment of a “ through- 
ticket” to the higher spheres of heaven. 

Fortunately for humanity, morality depends for its ex- 
istence and development upon no priest-built platform. The 
mind of man at birth contains within itself the germ of ‘“ love” 
which grows at even pace with the other intellectual facal- 
- ties. ‘‘ The rule* of life drawn from the practice and 
opinions of men corrects and improves itself, till at last, it 
determines entirely for virtue, and excludes all kinds of vice.” 
“Sound reasonf is a true law, conformable to nature, con- 
stant, unchangeable, eternal, and common to all men. It 
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commands them to do good, and forbids them to do evil. 
+ « No one has the right to reject, to change, or to an- 
nul any portion of this law ; no person can be freed from 
his obligation of observing it, either by the senate or by the 
people : its own internal light suffices to render it clear and 
intellizible ; it is the same at Rome and at Athens, to-day 
and to-morrow ;—alone, eternal, and invariable, it binds all 
nations and all times.” 

But we must take not what we desire to have, but what | 
' we can get; and no matter how much men may desire to 
have Christianity—no matter how valuable it might be in 
providing celestial or terrestial “‘ pudding”—no matter how 
essential it might be for the conservation of society, and of 
the “ fat” positions of certain members of society —it cannot 
be valuable for those purposes much longer. Its fate is fix- 
ed ; its doom is written, in unmistakeable characters, upon 
the history of the civilized world during the last four hun- 
dred years. Only the greatest blindness can prevent a man 
from seeing the characters; only the greatest ignorance 
can prevent him from understanding them. 

The war between humanity and Christianity began with 
the revival of learning, and the former has continued to gain 
strength in geometrical ratio, in every succeeding age. 
Every great advance of science or art has come to its aid, 
Those who never pothered themselves seriously with the 
question, whether the true moral revelation is to be found 
within or without, yet furnished arms to be used against 
the old superstition. The blindest bigots, who opposed 
freethought—the greatest tyrants, who oppressed its ad- 
vocates, could not stem its progress for an instant : often 
they saw it only gain strength from their opposition. Im- 
mediately after Descartes promulgated his great principle, 
that nothing must be believed till it has been doubted, hu- 
manity appeared at last fully armed for the fight : she then 
encamped in the field, and she has never left it since. 
Galileo, intending to tell nothing more than what he saw 
through his telescope, exposed the Biblical falsehood of a 
solid firmament, of heavenly lights made merely to wait on 
the earth, and of a revolving sun, which might be stopped 
“upon Gibeon” whenever a Joshua might see fit to issue 
the order. A century later, the idea began to become 
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clear, that the universe is governed by universal, omni- 
potent, and invariable natural laws. Dr. Middleton, 
amidst cries of horror, from the orthodox churches, both 
Catholic aud Protestant, exposed the frauds of the pre- 
tended miracles of the Catholic Church subsequently to 
the time of the Apostles. Hume wiped away all miracles. 
Berkeley denied the existence of matter : Hume threw his 
unanswerable skepticism over the connection between cause 
and effect, and over all kinds of certitude in knowledge. 
The popular belief in possession of diseased persons by 
devils, began to die away soon after the Reformation : and 
two centuries later, ghosts and witches were demolished. 
Voltaire and his associates sowed broadcast, among the 
people, the antichristian doctrines of political ant religious 
freedom. Special providences were soon sent to follow 
miracles, in the storehouse of wornout absurdities. As- 
tronomy, Geology, Physiology, Phrenology, Egyptology, 
Kthnology, and Comparative Philology followed each other, 
in swift succession, in pouring hot shot upon the crumbling, 
combustible, and disabled edifice of Christianity. Every 
year has seen some successful assault upon the Bible : now 
it is Bentham, now De Wette, now Strauss, now Hennell : 
and the Christians can do, and have done, nothing save 
hide behind tradition, and the inertia of popular opinion. 
They know that their creed must be demolished at no 
distant day ; but they hope by submissive silence to put off 
the flood until after their time. 

The war is not yet ended ; humanity is flushed with past 
conquests and certain of speedy and final victory. She has 
learned that revolutions never go backward. She sees her 
forces strong on every side—Germany, France, England and 
America, each furnish millions of their best and bravest for 
the conflict, while the Westminster Review, the ablest peri- 
odical of the age, bears high aloft the glorious standard 
of freethought, and literature generally smiles. approval. 
Christianity has lost most of her life-blood : her wounds are 
such that she never can recover; the death-chill of indiffer- 
entism has already seized her extremities ; the convulsions of 
formalism and hypocrisy are torturing the little life that 
remains, and the premonitory symptoms of total dissolution 
are already visible. ‘‘In the revolutions of the human mind,” 
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posed almost every beneficial reform mentioned in history. 
And if the freethinkers suceeed in extending the area ot 
popular education and of political and social freedom and 
equality, shall we fear that society and morality will be 
endangered? Sy no means. The old creed will soon be 
dead; the new religion must soon take its place; let us 
trust that humanity has within itself the germ of develop- 
ment to a higher form than it has yet reached ; let us be- 
lieve that when we seek to do right we are right; and let 
us hope that such doing will be for the best—not only for 
ourselves individually but for all mankind. 

‘Let * not then the mind, which is compelled to re- 
nounce its belief in miraculous revelations, deem itself bound 
to throw aside at the same time all its more cherished as- 
sociations. Its generous emotions and high eontemplations 
may still find am occasion for exercise in the review of the 
huteresting incidents which have forever consecrated the 
plains of Palestine; but it-may also find pleasure in the 
thought that for this exercise, no single spot of earth and 
no one page of its history, furnishes the exclusive theme. 
Whatever dimness may gather from the lapse of time and 
the obscurity of tradition about the events of a distant age, 
these capabilities of the mind itself remains, and always 
will remain, in full freshness and beauty. Other Jerusa- 
lems will excite the glow of patriotism, other Bethanies 
exhibit the affections of home, and other minds of benevo- 
lence and energy seek to hasten the approach of the king- 
dom of man’s perfection. Nor can seriptures ever be want- 
ing—the scriptures of the physical and moral world —the 
book of the universe. Here the page is open and the lan- 
guage intelligible to all men; no transcribers have been 
able to interpolate or erase its texts; it stands before us 
in the same genuineness as when first written ; the simplest 
understanding ean enter with delight into criticism upor it ; 
the volume does not close, leaving us to thirst for more, but 
another and another epistie still meets the inquisitive eye, 
each signed with the aathor’s own hand, and bearing un- 
doubted characters of divine inspiration.” 


* HENNELL. Origin of Christianity. 
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says Robert Hall, “exploded opinions are often revived ; 
but an exploded superstition never recovers its credit. The 
pretension to [infullible} divine revelation is so august and 
commanding, that when its falsehood is once discerned, it is 
covered with all the ignominy of detected imposture ; it falls 
from such a height that it is inevitably crushed to atoms.” 
The old creed sinks away; the new religion rises before us. 
It is belief in progress and in work—the love of, and strong 
devotion to, humanity, morality and truth for their owp 
sakes—hostility to all social and political distinetions be- 
tween the rights und privileges of men ; the recognition of 
the sacredness of personal, political, social and religious 
freedom, of generous education by government, and of 
equal opportunities of obtaining labor, and equa? pay for 
equal amounts of labor—deep sympathy for every earnest 
human effort—the assertion of the duties of free inquiry, 
and impartial investigation previous to the adoption of opin- 
' jon—the absertion of the right and duty of free speech— 
hostility to alk cant and hypocrisy—the belief ip no duties 
except those implied by the relation between man and 
man—and the recognition of a God not anthropomorphic 
and a dweller in some undiscovered spot outside of the uni- 
verse, but the sum of all the laws and forces which pervade 
the universe and every portion of it, and which give life, 
motion and beauty to all nature. 

Towards a religion more or Jess like this, most of the 
great freethinkers for the last hundred years have striven. 
Let this religion be onee recognised—let its friends be 
. once dominant, and we shall have no more complaints 
that Christianity cannot be replaced—no more complaints 
that society cannot exist without the Bible. The 
safest basis for morality is to be found in political and 
social freedom and equality, in thorough and aniversal 
popular education, and in pecuniary prospesity, which last 
indeed must foblow the other three. Of all these the free- 
thinkers are and long have been the truest and most zealous 
friends ; wherever there is a school of freethinkers, there 
they are fighting in the van of the progressive party for ed- 
ucation and freedom. Let it not be supposed that if they 
obtain power they wil turn about and beeome more conser- 
vative than the ereed-worshippers, who, as a elass, hare op- 
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Biblical Miracles. Ch. XVI. 


2 92. “In actual modern life, belief in a supernatural manifesta- 
tion, an immediate divine agency is at once attributed to ignorance 
or imposture.” Strauss. 


“ Supernatural agency has loag since ceased to interfere with 
human affairs.” George Combe. Constitution of Man. 

“ He [Jesus] regarded his miracles as an infallible proof of his 
doctrine.” Pascal. 

“The first author who stated fairly the connection between the 
evidence of testimony and the evidence of experience, was Hume in 
his Essay on Miracles ; a work abounding in maxims of great use 
im the conduct of life’ Edinburgh Review Sept. 1814. 


“It forms a strong presumption against all supernatural and 
miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly to abound among 
ignorant and barbarous nations: or if a civilized people has ever 
given admission to any of them, that people will be found to have 
received them from ignorant and barbarous ancestors, who transmitted 
them With that inviolable sanction and authority which always 
attend received opinions. « « * It is strange, a judicious rea- 
der is apt to say, upoa the perusal of these wonderful histories, 
that such prodigious events never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing strange I hope, that men should lie in all ages.” Hume. 


“ An historian ought not to dissemble the difficulty of defining 
with precision the limits of that happy period, exempt from error 
and from deceit, to which we might be disposed to extend the gift | 
of supernatural powers. From the first of the fathers to the lust of 
the Popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of mi- 
racles is continued without interruption ; and the progress of super- 
stition was so gradual and almost imperceptible, that we know not 


in what particular ink we should break the chain of tradition. ” 
Gibbon. 





Miraculous Cure by Vespasian. 


“Of all the miraculous cures on record, the best attested are 
those of the blind man and the paralytic man, whom Vespasian 
cured of their ailments. ‘These miracles were done in Alexandria, 
before a multitude of people, Romaas, Greeks, and Ezyptians. 2nd 
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the Emperor was at the time on his thront. ~ He did not seek pop 
ularity, of which the emperor of Rome, firmly established on his 
seat, had no need. The two unfortunate men threw themeelves ip 
his way, and begged to be cured. He blushed for them and ridi- 


_ ealed their prayer. He said that anch a cwre was beyond the 


power of maa: bat the two unfortunates insisted, and asserted that 
the god Serapis had appeared to them and assured them that they 
should be cured by the miraculous power of Vespasiam Finally he 
consented to utter the words, bat he did so without any expectation 
of success, aud on the instant the blind man was restored to see, and 
the lame wan to walk without imperfection. Alexandria, Egypt, 
and the whole empire were filled with the fame of the event; and 
the record of the miracles was placed in the archives of State, and 
preserved in all the contemporary histories. Nevertheless this mi- 
racle is now believed by nobody, becanse nobody hag amy interest 
in maintaining it.”— Voltarre—Essai sur les Miracles. 


Miracle at Tipasa. 


“ Tipasa, 2 maritime colony of Mauritania, was purely orthodox, 
and had braved the fury of the Donatists and the tyranny of the 
Arians. ‘Fheir disobedicnce ny pea the eruelty of Hunneric ; 
a military eount was dispatched from Carthage to Frpasa ; he col- 
lected the Catholics in the forum, and in the presence of the whole 
province, deprived the guilty of their right hands and of their 
tongues. But the holy confessors continued to speak without tongues ; 
and this miracle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who pub- 
lished s history of the persecution within two years after thg event. 
‘If any one’ says Victor, ‘should doubt the truth, let him repair to 
Constantinople, and listerr to the clear and perfect language of Res- 
titutus, the sub-deacon, one of these glorious safferers, who is now 
Jodged m the palaee of the Emperor Zeno, ard is respeeted by the 
devout Empress.’ At Constantinople, we are astonished to find a 
cool, learned, and unexceptionable witness, without interest and 
without passion. /Eneas of Gaza, a Platonic Philosopher, has ac- 
eurately described his own observation on these African sufferers : 
—‘ I saw them myself, I heard them speak, I diligently inqnired by 
what means sach ar articalate voice could be for without any 
organ of speech; I used my eyes to examine tke report of my ear; 
} opened their mouths, and saw that their whole tongues had been 
completely torn away by the roots—an operation which the physi- 
cians generally suppose to be mortal.’ The testimony of ives 
of Gaza might be confirmed by the superflaous evidence of the Em- 
peror Justinian, in a perpetual edict; of Coun} Marcellinus in his 
ehronicle of the times ; and of Pope Gregory the First, who had re 
sided at Constantinople, as the minister of the Roman Pontiff: 
They all lived within the compass of a century; and they all ap- 
peal to their personal knowledge, or to the public notoriety for the 
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truth of the miracle, which was repeated in several instances, dis 
played on the greatest theatré of the world, and submitted during a 
series of years to the calm examination of the senses.”— Gibbon.— 
Decline and Fall. Ch. XXXVIL. 


Miracles at the Tomb of Abbe Paris. 


The miracles reported to have been done about 1650. A. D., at 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, the Jansenist, in the city of Paris, are 
famous in history. The Rev. Dr. Middleton gives the following 
account of them : 

“ Within six years after his { Abbe Paris’] death, the confident 
report of miracles wrought at his tomb, began to alarm not only 
the city of Paris, but the whole nation ; while infinite crowds were — 
continually passing to the place and proclaiming the benefits receiv- 
ed from the saint, nor could all the power of the government give a 
check to the rapidity of the superstition, till by closing the tomb 
within a wall, they effectually obstructed all access to it. 

“ This expedient though it put an end to the external worship 
of the saint, could not shake the credit of his miracles; distinct 
accounts of which were carefully drawn up, and dispersed among 
the people, with an attestation of them, much more strong and 
authentic, than what has ever been alleged for the miracles of any 
other age since the days of the apostles. Mons. de Montgeron, a 
person of eminent rank in Paris, (Counsellor to the Parliament), 
published a select number of them, in a pompous volume in quarto, 
which he dedicated to the king, and presented to him in person, 
being induced to the publication of them, as he declares, by the 
incontestible evidence of the facts; by which he himself, a libertine 
and professed deist, became a sincere convert to the Christian faith. 
But, besides the-collection of M. de Montgeron, several other col- 
Iections were made containing in the whole above a hundred 
miracles, which are all published together in three volumes, with 
their original vouchers, certificates, affidavits and letters annexed to 
each of them at full length. 

“ The greatest part of these miracles were employed in the cure 
of desperate diseases in their last and deplored state, and after all 
human remedies had for many years been tried upon them in vain ; 
but the patients no sooner addressed themselves to the tomb of this 
saint, than the most inveterate cases, and complications of palsies, 
apoplexies, and dropsies, and cven blindness and lameness, &c., 
were either instantly cured or greatly relieved, and within a short 
time after wholly removed. All which cures were performed in the 
church-yard of St. Medard, in the open view of the people, and 
with so general a belief of the finger of God in them that many 
infidels, debauchees, schismatics, and heretics are said to have bee. 
converted by them to the Catholic faith. And the reality of them 
is attested by some of the principal physicians and surgeons in 
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France, as well as the clergy of the first dignity, several of whom 

were eye-witnesses of them, who presented a verbal process 

verbal) to each of the archbishops, with a petition signed by about 

twenty cures or rectors of the parishes of Paris, desiring that they 

might be authentically registered, and solemnly published to the 
ple as true miracles.” 

On the wall erected, about the tomb to keep away the crowd 
and stop the miracles, some scoffer posted up the following 
= ‘De par le Roi, defense a Dieu, 

De faire miracles dans ce lieu.’ 


(By order of the king, God is forbidden to work miracles in 
this place.) 
Miraculous Cure of Pascal’s Niece. 


«‘ Mademoiselle Perrier was a niece of Blaize Pascal. She was 

a child in her eleventh year, and a scholar residing in the monastery 
of Port Royal. For three years and a half she had been afflicted 
with a fistula lachrymalis. The adjacent bones had become carious, 
and the most loathsome ulcers disfigured her countenance. All 
remedies had been tried in vain ; the medical faculty bad exhausted 
their resources. *« * * Now it came to pass that M.de la 
Potherie, a Parisian ecclesiastic, and an assiduous collector of relics, 
had possessed himself of gne of the thorns from the crown worn by 
Christ just previous to the crucifixion. Great had been the 
curiosity of the various convents to see it, and the ladies of Port 
Royal had earnestly solicited the privilege. Accordingly on the 
24th of March, in the year 1656, a solemn procession of nuns, 
novices and scholars moved along the aisles of the monastic church, 
chanting appropriate hymns, and each one in her turn kissing the 
holy relic. When the turn of Madamoiselle Perrier arrived, she, 
by the advice of the school-mistress, touched her diseased eye with 
the thorn, not doubting but that it would effect a cure. She 
regained her room and her malady was gone. The cure was 
instantaneous and complete. * * »* All Paris rang with the 
story. It reached the ear of the Queen Mother. By her command 
M. Felix, the principal surgeon to the king, investigated and con- 
firmed the narrative. * »« »* The greatest genius, the most 
profound scholar, and the most eminent advocate of that age, all 
ing the most ample means uf knowledge, all carefully investi- 

gated, all admitted, and all defended with their pens, the miracle ot 
the Holy Thorn. Europe, at that time, produced no three men more 
rofoundly conversant with the laws of the material world, with the 
aws of the human mind, and with the municipal law, than Pascal, 
Arnauld and Le Maitre; and they were all sincere and earnest 
believers. Yet our Protestant incredulity utterly rejects both the 
tale itself and the inferenccs drawn frem it, and but for such 
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mighty names might yield to the temptation of regarding it as too 
contemptible for serious notice.”—Edinburgh Review, July 1841. 


The De Retz Miracle. 


/ 
“There is also a memorable story, related by Cardinal De Retz, 
(in his Memoirs) which may well deserve onr consideration. When 
that intriguing politician fled into Spain to avoid the persecution 
of his eremies, he passed through Saragossa, the capital of Ar- 
ragon, where he was shewn in the cathedral a man, who had served 
seven years as a doorkeeper, and was well known to everybody in” 
town that had ever paid his devotions at that church. He had 
been seen for so long a time wanting a leg, but recovered that 
limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the stamp : and the Cardinal 
assures us, that he saw him with two legs. This miracle was 
vouched by all the canons of the church ; and the whole company 
in town were appealed to for a confirmation of the fact, whom the 
Cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers 
of the miracle. Here the relater was also contemporary to the 
supposed prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine character, as well 
as of great genius; the miracle of so singular a nature as could 
scarcely admit of a counterfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, 
and all of them, in a manner, spectators of the fact, to which they 
gave their testimony. And what adds mightily to the force of 
this evidence, and may double our surprise on this occasion, is that 
the Cardinal himself, who relates the story, seems not to give any 
credit to it, and consequently cannot be suspected of any concur- 
rence in the holy fraud. He considered justly that it was not re- 
quisite, in order to reject a fact of this nature, to be able accurately 
to disprove the testimony, and to trace its falsehood through all the 
circumstances of knavery and credulity which produced it. He knew 
that as this was commonly altogether impossible, at any small 
distance of place, so it was extremely difficult, even where one was 
immediately present, by reason of the bigotry, ignorance, cunning 
and roguery of a great portion of mankind. He therefore con- 
cluded, like a just reasoner, that such an evidence carried falsehood 
un the very face of it, and that a miracle, supported by any human 
testimony, was more properly a subject of derision than of argu- 
ment.””— Hume. ° 


“The monks of succeeding [the dark] ages, who in their peace- 
ful solitudes, entertained themselves with diversifying the deaths 
and sufferings of the primitive martyrs, have frequently invented 
torments of a very refined and ingenious nature. In particular it 
has pleased them to suppose that the zeal of the Roman magis- 
trates, disdaining every consideration of moral virtue or public 
decency, endeavored to seduce those whom they could not vanquish, 
and that by their orders the most brutal violence was offered to 
those whom they found it impossible to seduce. It is related that 
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pioys females who were prepared to despise death, were sometimes 
condemned to a more severe trial, and called upon to determine 
whether they set a higher value on their religion or their ches- 
tity. The youths to whose licentious embraces they were abandoned, 
received a solemn exhortation from the jndge, to exert their most 
strenuous efforts to maintain the honor of Venus against the impious 
virgin who refused to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, 
however, was commonly disappointed, and the seasonable inter- 
position of some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of 
Christ from the dishonor even of an involuntary defeat.”— Gibbon. 

Miracles of Spiritualism. 

The wonders of American Spiritualism are no less miraculous 
than the alleged miracles of Jesus ; and are attested by an infinitely 
greater amount of testimony. Among these Spiritualistic wonders 
are inexplicable reppinees moving of tables and other articles of 
furniture, without the influence of any discoverable physical agency ; 
the playing of tunes upon guitars and pianos in like mysterious 
manner ; the speaking of many foreign tongues by persons, who, in 
their normal condition, understand only their own; the knowledge 
of the thoughts of other persons ; the power of discovering things 
hidden to the ordinary senses, etc. Among the living witnesses who 
are mentioned in the books of the Spiritualists as being able to tes- 
tify to various of these wonders, I find the names of N. P. Tallmadge 
and James F’. Simmons, ex-members of the U.S. Senate; E. D. Culver, 
Waddy Thompson, and H. P. Hascall, ex-members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives ; James Hamilton, ex-Governor of South - 
Carolina; John W. Edmonds, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York ; John G. Whittier ; Fennimore Cooper ; Judge Char- 
les H. Larrabee, of Wisconsin ; Judge Willie P. Fowler, of Ken- 
tucky ; Judge R. P. Spaulding, of Ohio, and innumerable others. 
To this list I might add the names of many honest and intelligent 
persons of my own acquaintance. 


Miracles of Witchcraft. 


“There is far more testimony to prove the fact of miracles, 
witchcraft, and diabolical possession, in times comparatively mod- 
ern, than to prove the Christian miracles. It is well known that the 
most credible writers among the early Christians, Irenzeus, Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, and 
others, believed that the miraculous power continued in great vigor 
in their time. But to come down still later, the case of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, is more to the point. He lived in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. His lifehas been written in part by William, Ab- 
bot of St. Thierry, Ernald, Abbot of Bonnevaux, and Geoffry, Abbot 
of Igny, “ all-eye-witnesses of the Saint’s actions.” Another life . 
was written by Alanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and still another by 


. 
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John the Hermit, not long after the death of Bernard, both his con- 
temporaries. Besides, there are three books on his miracles, one by 
Philip of Clairvaux, another by the monks of that place, and a 
third by the above-mentioned Geoffrey. He cures the deaf, the dumb, 
the lame, the blind. men possessed with devils, in many cases before 
multitudes of people. He wrought thirty-six miracles in a sin- 
gle day, says one of his historians ; converted men and women that 
could not understand the language he spoke in. His wonders are 
set down by the eye-witnesses themselves, men known to us by tse 
testimony of others. I do not hesitate in saying that there is far more 
evidence to support the miracles of St. Bernard, than those mention- 
ed in the New ‘Testament. 

“ But we are to accept such testimony with great caution. The 
tendency of men to believe the thing happens which they expect to 
happen—the tendency of rumor to exaggerate a real occurrence into 
a surprising or miraculous affair, is well known. A century and a 
half have not gone by since witches were tried by a special court in 
Massachusetts, convicted by a jury of twelve good men and true, 
preached against by the clergy, and executed by the common hang- 
man. Any one who looks carefully into the matter, sees more evi- 
dence for the reality of these ‘ wonders of the invisible world,’ than 
for the Christian miracles. Here is the testimony of scholars, clergy- 
men, witnesses examined under oath, jurymen and judges; the con- 
fession of honest men ; of persons whose character is well known at 
the present day, to prove the reality of witchcraft, and the actual 
occurrence Of miraculous facts ; of the interference of powers more 
than human in the affairs of man. The appearance of the Devil ‘as 
a little black man,’ of spectres and ghosts, the power of witches to 
ride through the air, overturn a ship, raise storms, and torture men 
at a distance, is attested by a cloud of witnesses, perfectly overshad- 
owing to a man of easy faith. In the celebrated case of Richard 
Dugdale, the ‘Surey Demoniac,’ or ‘ Surey Impostor’—whieh oc- 
curred in the latter part of the seventeenth century, in England, and 
was @ most notorious affair—we have the testimony of nine dissent- 
ing clergymen, to prove his diabolical miracles, all of them familiar 
with the ‘ Demoniac,—and also the depositions of many credible 
persons, sworn to before two magistrates, to confirm the wonder.” 
Parker.” 

Miracles are “ operations contrary to the fixed and established 
laws of nature.” Locke. 


“In those days [50 A. D.] among that people [the Jews] mira- 
cles were so much in course, that without a reasonable number of 
them, a history would hardly have obtained credence ; at any rate it 
would not have obtained readers, and without readers, no history 
can ever obtain much credence.” 


“ Tam the better pleased with the method of reasoning here de- 
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livered, as I think it may serve to confound those dangerous friends 
or disguised enemies to the Christian religion, who have undertaken 
to defend it by the prinfiples of human reason: our most holy re 
ligion is founded on faith, not on reason; and it is a sure method of 
exposing it, to put it to such a trial as it is by no means fitted to 
endure. ‘To make this more evident, let us examine those miracles 
related in Scripture ; and not to lose ourselves in too wide a field, 
let us confine ourselves to such as we find in the Pentateuch, which 
we shall examine according to the principles of these pretended 
Christians, not as the word or testimony of God himself, but as the 
production of a mere human writer and historian. Here then we 
are first to consider a book presented to us by a barbarous and ig- 
norant people, written in an age when they were still more barba- 
rous, and in ull probability long after the facts which it relates, cor- 
roborated by no concurring testimony, and resembling those fabu- 
lous accounts which every nation gives of its origin. Upon read- 
ing this book we find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives an 
account of the state of the world and of human nature entirely dif- 
ferent from the present, of our fall from that state, of the age of 
man extending to near a thousand years, of the destruction of the 
world by a deluge, of the arbitrary choice of one people as the favor- 
ites of Heaven—and that people the countrymen of the author— 
and of their deliverance from bondage by prodigies the most 
astonishing imaginable. I desire any one to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and after a serious consideration, declare whether 
he thinks that the falsehood of such a book, supported by 
such testimony, would be more extraordinary and miraculous 
than all the miracles it relates; which is however necessary 
to make it be received according to the measures of probability. 
What we have said of miracles may be applied without any varia- 
tion to prophecies: and indeed all prophecies are real miracles, and 
as such only can be admitted as proof of any revelation. If it did 
not exceed the capacity of human nature to foretell human events, 
it would be absurd to employ any prophecy as argument for a 
divine mission or authority from Heaven. So, that upon the whole, 
we may conclude that the Christian religion was not only at first 
attended with miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by 
any reasonable person without one.” — Hume's Essay on Miracles. 


“It does not appear that these extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost were common in the church for more than two or three cen- 
turies. We seldom hear of them after that fatal period when the 
Emperor Constantine called himself a Christian ; and from a vain 
imagination of promoting the Christian cause thereby, heaped riches, 
and power, and honor, upon the Christians in general; but, in par- 
ticular, upon the Christian clergy. From this time they almost to- 
tally ceased ; very few instances of the kind were found. The cause 
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of this was not (as has been vulgarly supposed, ‘ because there was 
no more peste for them,’ recente Hi the world had become 
Christians. ‘This is a miserable mistake; not a twentieth part of it 
was then nominally Christian. The real cause was, ‘the love of 
many,’ almost of all Christians, so called, was ‘ waxed cold.’ The 
Christians had no.more the Spirit of Christ than the other Hea- 
thens. The Son of Man when he came to examine his church, 
could hardly find faith upon the earth.”—John Wesley, 94th Sermon. 


Rousseau on Miracles. 


“Man. ‘Apostle of truth, what have you to say to me of 
which my reason cannot judge? ’ 

Priest. ‘ God himself has spoken. Listen to his revelation.’ 

M. ‘That is another matter. God has spoken! The word is 
a great one. And to whom did he speak? Why have I heard 
nothing of his voice?’ 

P. ‘He has commissioned other men to bear a message to 
you.’ 

M. ‘I understand: these are men who come to tell me what 
God has told them. I should prefer that he had spoken to me im- 
mediately : it would have given him no trouble, and would have pro- 
tected me from deception. ’ 


P. ‘He does protect you, by giving proof of the divine author- 
ity of his ministers. ’ 


M. ‘How?’ 

P. ‘By miracles.’ 

M. ‘ Where are,these miracles?’ 

P. ‘They are recorded in books. ’ 

M. ‘ And who made the books?’ 

P. ‘Men.’ 

M. ‘And who saw the miracles?’ 

i ‘The men who bear witness to them.’ 


‘ What, always human testimony! Always men who report 
to me what other men have reported! How many men between (God 
and me! However, let me see, examine, compare, verify. O, if God 
had spared me this labor, would I have served him with less zeal ?’ 

“ Consider, my friend, in what a horrible discussion I am here en- 
gaged ; what immense learning is necessary for my ascent into the 
most remote antiquity, to examine, weigh, compare the prophecies, 
the revelations, the facts, all the monuments of faith offered in all 
the countries of the world, to know their dates, places, authors and 
occasions of their origin! What nicety of criticism is necessary to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious documents, to compare 
the translations with the originals, the objections with the replies : 
to judge of the impartialitypthe intelligence and the general relia- 
bility of witnesses ; to know whether anything has been suppressed, 
added, transposed, changed or falsified; and to explain the contra- 
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dictions. « »* The monuments being admitted to be genuine, it 
will be necessary to pass to the testimony of the mission of the au- 
thors ; it will be necessary to understand the law of probabilities, 
to know what prediction may be fulfilled without a miracle; to un- 
derstand the genius of the oriental languages, so as to be able to dis- 
tinguish ictions from oratorical figures; to comprehend the 
laws of Nature and know what are natural events and what are not; 
to know how far an adroit man may blind the eyes of the ignorant 
and astonish those of the intelligent ; to study what kind of a prod- 
igy should command belief, and when the proof would become so 
strong that its rejection would deserve punishment; to compare the 
testimony of true and false miracles and find certain methods of 
distinguishing between them; and finally to understand why God, 
for the purpose of attesting his word, should resorted to proof which 
itself requires to be proved, as if he were playing with the credulity 
of men, and intentionally neglected the only proper means of con- 
vincing them.” Emile. 


R. W. Mackay on Miracles. 


“ Miracles die out when they approach the confines of civiliza- 
tion; and the duration of human life and the general course of 
nature, fall into the routine of common experience. Phenomena, 
which before appeared arbitrary acts of power, assume, when con- 
nected and compared, an intelligible aspect as orderly results of 
law. Seeming exceptions to the usual succession of events are 
rarely seen, and their exceptional character is at once felt to be 
only apparent and deceptive. Men have never yet attained, and 
believe to be unattainable, that absolute and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of physical causes, which would be necessary for the satisfacto 
attestation of miracle. Miracle, as it must now be understood, 
implies something inconsistent with the order of a perfect govern- 
ment, something overlooked in the original plan, requiring an inter- 
polation contrary to its general tenor. This contradiction was 
never contemplated by the ancients. Their imaginations were excited, 
by what was strange, to look toa divine agent; but it was precisely 
from the defective notions of the order of the whole, that they 
recognized a peculiar divinity in the exceptional. * »* <A perfect 
and immutable being cannot break his own laws, or be at variance 
with himself; his power is only commensurate with his will; he 
cannot, because he will not, do that which would be inconsistent, 
prejudicial and unjust. And why should the order of nature be 
disturbed for the sake of those who, submitting the understanding 
to the eye, and demanding signs or wonders as an indispensable 
condition of belief, may discover them abundantly in the uncom- 
prehended order of natural events? Why derange a machinery so 
vast, so perfect in its connection, and so infinite in its relations, in 
_ order to effect a doubtful surprise or obscure conviction among 
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the most ignorant of mankind, whose authority as witnesses must 
ever, from the imperfection of their knowledge, be open to excep- 
tion, and remain insufficient to transfer the impressions at first 
received through the long series of skeptical generations? It is 
not incredible that God can raise the dead, for his ability to do 
so is abundantly evident in nature; it is incredible only that he 
should do so, in a manner inconsistent with his own eternal laws ; 
and it would have been no irrational inference which should have 
ascribed an admitted infraction of those laws to Beeclzebub, to 
‘demoniacal influence instead of divine. * »* But the hypothesis 
of miracle has lost its usefulness, as well as a large share of its 
popularity. It no longer promotes a spirit of piety when God is 
rather studied in the known, than guessed at through the unknown, 
when the ordinary and regular is acknowledged to be more truly 
divine than the strange and accidental. Addressed to the ignorant 
and unthinking, it produces no permanent conviction of compre- 
hensive beneficence and wisdom. It substitutes disarrangement 
and anarchy for certainty and order. Uninstructive, because defy- 
ing all comparison and analogy, it leads to no useful lesson but 
that which is better proved without its assistance. It is no more 
necessary to the present support of Christianity, than those usages 
of the ceremonial law discarded at its outset. A belief in the 
miraculous, or Messianic character of Jesus, was ‘in his own day 
the most decisive test of pees to vulgar prejudice, and of a 
disposition to conform to the spiritualism of Christianity ; now 
circumstances are reversed, for, by a strange misapprehension of the 
nature and objects of faith, the weightier matters of charity and 
justice are deprived of their due preponderance, and made secondary 
to a blind belief in the supernatural and mystical. But belief in 
miracle is worse than useless ; it creates false notions of God’s na- 
ture and government; it arms the imagination against the reason; 
it discourages the cultivation of the intellect, and darkens the 
path of duty. It demoralizes, by superseding prudential care, and 
the feeling of immediate responsibility. It removes (tod from the 
world, aud brings him back again only by a convulsive start of 
superstitious amazement. The supposition of a partial and capri- 
cious government of nature, has much the same effect as if it were 
unhappily realized. When Ulysses ascribed to God the effects of 
his own negligence in forgetting his cloak, or when Ajax considered 
his falling on slippery ground to be the injurious act of Minerva, 
the real causes of thrse mischances would probably be unheeded 
and uncorrected.”—Progress of the Intellect. I. 6. 


Biblical Prophecies=—-Ch. XVII. 
@ 95. If there be any genuine prophecies in the Bible, there are 


many recorded outside of it, much more wonderful, and much bet- 
ter attested. 
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Cazotte’s Prophecy of the French Revolution. 

The most wonderful prediction of which record has been made, 
and to which credit has been given to by modern writers of high 
enlightenment and of unquestioned honesty, is that of the French 
Revolution by M. Cazotte. The principal record is that of La 
Harpe, a learned and upright man, who had been a Christian for ma- 
ny years before his death. ‘The record was found, in his own hand- 
writing. among his papers, after his death, and it was published in 
his Posthumous Memoirs (Paris. 1806, vol. I. p. 62). ‘lhe follow- 
ing is a translation :— 

“It seems ,to me, as though it had occurred yesterday, but it 
was in the beginning of 1788. We were at the table of a fellow- 
member of the Academy, a prominent and talented man. The com- 
pany was large, and composed of persons of many different stations 
in life—courtiers, judges, learned men, academicians, etc. They had, 
as usual, enjoyed the pleasures of a well-set table. After the sub- 
stantial part of the meal had been finished. the Malvoisier and the 
Cape wine contributed to heighten the jollity, and increased that 
kind of free-spirit which does not always observe any certain limits. 

“ The state of society permitted the utterance of anything which 
might contribute to raise a laugh. Chamfort had read to us from 
his impious and obscene stories. and the noble ladies listened without 
even using their fans to hide their faces. Then came a flood of sat- 
irical remarks, ridiculing religion. One quoted a passage from the 
Pucelle ; another called up that verse of Diderot, wherein he praises 
the time when the last king shall be hung with an intestine of the 
last priest ; and all clapped applause Another arose, with a full 
glass in his hand, and speaking loudly, said. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, I am 
as certain that there is no God, as I am certain that Homer was a 
fool And, indeed, he was as certain of the truth of the one state- 
ment as of the other. God and Homer had been the subjects of 
conversation a short time before, and there were persons present who 
had spoken well of both. 

“The conversation became more serious. The company spoke 
with astonishment of the revolution which Voltaire had effected, and 
all agreed that it was the chief foundation of his glory. He had 
given character to his centurv ; he had written so that he was read 
bv the poor as well as the rich. One of the guests related, amidst 
great laughter, that his hair-dresser. while powdering him. said, ‘ In- 
deed, sir, though I am onlv a poor barber, I have no more religion 
than others.’ The general opinion was that the revolution would 
soon be complete, and that superstition and fanaticism would have 
to give place entirely to philosophy; and they calculated the time 
which would probably be required for the completion of the revolu- 
tion, and speculated as to who of the company should have the hap- 
piness to see the reign of reason. The elder ones regretted that 
they could not expect it. The younger ones rejoiced in hopeful 
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probability that they should see it ; and especial honor was done to 
the Academy, for laying the foundation of the great work, by being 
the central home, the focus, and the spur of free-thought. 

“One only of the guests had taken no part in all these joyous 
amusements, and had even thrown in slyly, here and there, a satirical 
remark, aimed at our beautiful enthusiasm. That one was M. 
Cazotte, an estimable and original man, who, however, was, unfor- 
tunately, a follower of the dreams of those believing in a higher 
light than reason. He now spoke in an earnest manner, ‘ Gentle- 
men. congratulate yourselves: you all shall witness that great and 
sublime revolution which you so much wish to see. . You know that 
I have paid some attention to prophecy: I repeat it to you: you 
shall witness the revolution.’ 

“No prophetic gift is necessary to foresee that,” remarked 
one. 
‘That is true’ replied he ‘but the case may be different with 
something more that I have to say to you. .Do you know what will 
be the result of this revolution, wherein reason is to be the antago- 
nist of revealed religion—what will be its consequence for you, who 
are here present?—what will be its immediate, undesirable and 
recognised influence ?’ 

‘Let us see’ said Condorcet on his simple way ‘it does a, philoso- 
pher good to meet a prophet.’ 

‘You Monsieur Condoreet,’ continued Cazotte ‘ you, lying 
stretched out on the floor of an underground prison, will die by 
poison administered by your own hand to save yourself from the 
executioner—poison which you will be compelled, by the happiness 
of that time, to carry with you constantly.’ 

This language caused great astonishment at first, but the com- 
pany remembered that Cazotte was given to dreaming dreams, and 
presently broke out into loud laughter. ‘Monsieur Cazotte’ said 
one of the guests, ‘that story is not so amusing as your Devil in 
Love (Le Diable Amoureux was the title of a witty novelette by 
Cazotte). What the deuce has inspired you with these thoughts of 
the prison, poison. and the executioner? WFiat have they to do with 
philosophy and the reign of reason ?” 

‘That is precisely what I say’ answered Cazotte. ‘In the 
name of Philosophy, in the name of Humanity, and of Freedom, 
under Reason, it will happen that you shall come to such an end; 
and then reason will certainly reign. for she will have temples ; yes, 
in all France there will then be uo other temples than those of 
reason.’ 

‘Verily, said Chamfort with a scornful smile,’ ‘ you will not be 
one of the priests in those temples.’ 

‘T hope not’ replied Cazotte ; ‘ but you Monsieur de Chamfort, 
will be one of those priests, and worthy of the position, you will 
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open your veins by twenty-two cuts with the razor, and yet will not 
die till several months afterwards.’ 

The company looked and laughed. 

Cazotte continued ‘ You Monsieur Vicq d’Azyr, you will not 
open your veins yourself; but ina fit of gout, you will have them 
Opened six times, to be more certain of the thing, and you will die 
in the night.’ 

‘You, Monsieur Nicolai, will die upon the scaffold!’ 

‘You Monsieur Bailly. upon the scaffold.’ | 

‘You, Monsieur de Malesherbes, upon the scaffold !’ 

‘God be praised!’ said Monsieur Roucher, ‘it appears that 
Monsieur Cazotte is only going to dispose of the Academy : he bas 
made a horrible butchery among them: as for me, Heaven be 
praised—’ 

‘Cazotte interrupted him, ‘ You?—you will die on the 
scaffold !’ 

‘Ha! this isa butchery,’ they called out on all sides ; ‘ he has 
sworn to exterminate us !’ 

He replied ‘ No! I have sworn no such thing !’ 

The company said— Then we are to be subjugated by the 
Turks and Tartars? and then.’ 

He answered—‘ By no means: I have already told you that 
you would then be under the government of philosophy and rea- 
son: they who shall treat you in that manner shall be all philoso- 
phers ; they shall speak only in such phrases as you have been 
using for the last hour, will repeat all your maxims, like you will 
put forward the verses of the Pucelle and Diderot !’ 

The company began to whisper to each other ‘ You see he’s 
crazy’—(for he remained very serious all this time)—‘ Do you not 
see, he’s joking !"—* And you know he mixes some wonderful stu¥ 
in all his jokes!’ ‘ But’ said Chamfort ‘ [must confess his wonder- 
ful stuff is not amusing: it smacks too much of the gallows! 
And when is all this to come to pass?’ 

Cazotte replied ‘ Before six years shall have passed, every- 
thing that I have said will be fulfilled !’ 

_*There are many wonders’ said I [LaHarpe] ‘but you say 
nothing of me?’ 

‘To you,’ said Cazotte ‘a wonder shall happen not less -extraor- 
dinary : you will be a Christian !’ 

Here there was a gencral outcry, ‘I am quieted.’ said Cham- 
fort, ‘if death comes to us only when LaHarpe turns Christian, we 
shall live for ever !’ 

‘We women,’ said then the Dutchess of Grammont, ‘ are fortu- 
nate, that we are counted as nothing in the revolutions. When I 
say as nothing, 1 mean that we shall be concerned only a little ; 
but little attention is paid to us.’ 

Cazorrs. ‘ Ladies, your sex will on this occasion not protect 
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ou, and you may mix in nothing as much as you please: vou wiil 
e treated like the men, and no difference will be made for your 
sex.’ | 

Tue Detceusss. ‘Why, Monsieur Cazotte, what are you talking 
about? Are you preaching the end of the world ?’ 

CazoTte. ‘I do not know about that; but what I do know, is 
that you, Afadame la Duchesse, will be borne to the scaffold,—you 
and many ladies with you—upon the hangman’s cart, with your 
hands bound behind you ? 

THe Dutoness. ‘In such case, I hope to have a coach covered 
with mourning.’ 

Cazotte. ¢ No, madam! Ladies of higher rank than yourself 
will be borne on the hangman’s cart, with their hands tied at their 
backs.’ 

Tur Dorcuuss. ‘Of higher rank ?—How ?—Princesses of the 
Blood Royal?’ 

Cazorre. ‘ Yet higher !’ 

There was now a perceptible commotion in the company, and the 
host began to frown ; it was plain that the joke was carried too far. 
Madame de Grammont, to dissipate the cloud, allowed his last re- 
mark to go without an answer, and coritented herself with saying in 
a joking manner, ‘ You will see that he will not ever leave me the 
consolation of a confessor.” 

Cazotre. ‘No, Madame! ‘You nor no one elze snall have ar! 
The last victim, who for mercy, shall be allowed a confessor, will be 
——’ Here he hesitated. 

Tue Dutcuess. * Well, who is then the happy one, to whom 
this happy privilege will be granted ?’ 

Cazerre. ‘ It will be the only privilege granted him ; and he 
will be the King of France !’ 

The host now rose hastily from the table, and every one with 
him. He went to Cazotte, and said to him, in an excited manner, 
‘My dear Monsieur Cazotte, this mournful joke has lasted too long. 
You carry it too far, and to such a degree, that you expose yourself 
and the whole company to danger !’ 

Cazotte did not reply, but started to go away ; but Madame de 
Grammont, who was determined to prevent the thing from being 
taken seriously, if she could restore the jollity, went to him and said, 
‘ Now, sir prophet, you have foretold something for us all, but of 
your own fate, you say nothing ?’ 

He was silent, cast down his eyes, and then spoke, ‘ Madame, have 
you read in Josephus the history of the Siege of Jerusalem ?’ 

Tse Dutcuess. ‘ Certainly! who has not read it? But you 

as though you supposed I had not read it!’ 

“Well, madame, during that siege, a man went about the walls 
of the city for seven consecutive days, in the view of the besiegers 
and besieged, and cried out constant’ /, with a mournful voice, ‘ Woe 
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to Jerusalem ! -Woe to Jerusalem !’ and on the seventh day he cried 
out, ‘ Woe to Jerusalem! and Woe to me!’ and at that instant, an 
immense stone, thrown by the machines of the enemy, crushed him , 

« After these words, Monsieur Cazotte made his bow and went 

away.” 
So far La Harpe. Of course such testimony, that of a dead 
man, who cannot be cross-examined, taken alone, cannot suffice to 
prove such a wonderful statement. But we find some singular tes- 
timony in corroboration. Jung Stilling, whose honesty and intelli- 
gence will not be denied by any person of learning, writing within 
twenty-five years after the date of the alleged prephecy, says 
( Geisterkunde, 3149) “I can prove that the story is literally true in 
letter and in spirit. I have spoken with a gentleman of rank, very 
trustworthy, who knew Cazotte well, and had spoken with hin 
about the prediction. This gentlemen assured me that Cazotte was 
© very pious and very learned man, who often made the most won 
derful predictions which were always verified by the event.” 

M. le Comte A. de Montesquieu having heard Madame de Gen- 
lis say that she had heard La Harpe speak of Cazotte’s prediction, 
requested her for more details. She wrote— 

| “NOVEMBER 1825. 

I think I have somewhere placed among my souvenirs the an- 
ecdote of M. Cazotte, but [am not sure. I have heard it related 
a hundred times by M. de Le Harpe before the revolution and al- 
ways in the same form as I have read it in print, and as he himself 
has caused it to be printed. This is all that I can say, or certify, 
or authenticate by my signature. 

ComrTesse de GENLIs.” 

M. le Baron Delamothe Langon wrote to M. Mialle. 


“You inquire of me, my dear friend, what I know concerning 
the famous prediction of Cazotte, mentioned by La Harpe. I have 
only on this subject to assure you on my honor, that I have heard 
Madame la Comtesse de Beauharnais many times assert that she 
was present at this very singular historical fact. She related it al- 
ways in the same way, and with the accent of truth: her evidence 
fully corroborated that of La Harpe. She spoke thus before all 
the persons of the society in which she moved, many of whom still 
live, and could equally attest this assertion. *« * * 

| Baron Devamotue Lancon. 
Paris Dec. 18th. 1833.” 


Lacretelle in his Histozre de la Revolution Francaise relates the 
circumstances of the death of Cazotte by the guillotine. He met 
death most composedly—slept soundly shortly before the hour fixed 
for his execution. At the foot of the seaffold he said “I die as I 
have lived—true to my God and my country.” His daughter was 

ttached to him with the inost heroic devotion and once saved his 
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life by insisting that the executioners should slay her first : and as 
she was only seventeen years of age, they spared her father for her 
sake. Lacretelle says Cazotte “ author of several agreeable [literary] 
productions, beloved in society for the uprightness {loyaune] of his 
character, and his lively wit, had given himself in his old age toa 
religious exaltation so ardent that he believed himself to receive 
revelations from heaven. The horrors of a revolution were present 
to his mind long before it broke out. Many philosophers, if the 
singular recital of La Harpe is to be believed, had reason to remem- 
ber Cazotte when death came upon them : for he had foretold how 
each one should die, and be predicted also his own sad end.” 

La Harpe’s story has been received with credit and gobo 
as true by Stilling m his Geisterkunde, Gregory in his 3on 
Animal Magnetism, and H. G. Atkinson and Harriet Martineau in 
their letters on Man’s Nature and Development. 


Prophecy of Josephine’s Greatness. 

Memes, in his biography of the Empress Josephine, thus records 
the famous prophecy of Socephine’s royal destiny: “On one of 
these occasions, an incident occurred, the only one recorded of her 
early years, which exercised an influence, at Jeast over her imagina- 
tion, almost to the latest hour of her existence. The following is 
the narrative, in ber own words, as she long afterwards related the 
circumstances to the ladies of her court :— 

“One day, some time before my first marriage, while taking my 
usual walk, I observed a number of negro girls assembled round an 
old woman, engaged in telling their fortunes. I drew near to ob- 
serve their proceedings. The old Sibyl, on beholding me, uttered a 
loud exclamation, and almost by force seized my hand. She ap- 
peared to be under the test agitation. Amused at these 
absurdities, as I thought them, I allowed her to proceed, saying, 
‘So you discover something extraordinary in my destiny?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘IS happiness or misfortune to be my lot?’ ‘Misfortune. Ah, 
stop! and happiness too.’ ‘ You take care not to commit yourself, 
my-dame ; your oracles are not the most intelligible.’ ‘I am not 
permitted to render them more clear’, said the woman, raising her 
eyes with a mysterious expression towards heaven. ‘But to the 
point’, replied I, for my curiosity began to be excited; ‘what 
read you concerning me in futurity?’ ‘What do I see in the 
future? You will not believe me, if I speak.’ ‘Yes, indeed, I 
assure you. Come, my good mother, what am I to fear and 
hope?’ ‘On your own head be it then; listen! You will be 
married soon; that union will not be happy; you will become a 
widow, and then—then you will be Queen of France! Some happy 
years will be yours; but you will die in a hospital, amid civil 
commotion.’ ” 


In regard to this prophecy, Alison, in his history of Uurope, 
\ 
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says, “ The gerne ee Josephine had been very remarkable. She 
was born in the West Indies: and it had early been prophesied 
by an old negress, that she should lose her first husband, be ex- 
tremely unfortunate, but that she should afterwards be greater 
than a quecn. This prophecy, the authenticity of which is placed 
beyond a doubt, was fulfilled in the most singular manner. Her 
first husband, Alexander Beauharnois, a general in the army of 
the Rhine, had been guillotined, during the Reign of Terror: and 
she herself, who was also imprisoned at the same time, was only 
saved from impending death by the fall of Robespierre. So strongly 
was the prophecy impressed on her mind, that, while lying in the 
dungeons of the Conciergerie, expecting every hour to be summoned 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal, she mentioned it to her fellow- 
prisoners, and to amuse them, named some of them as ladies of the 
bedchamber; a jest which she afterwards lived to realize to one 
of their number.” 

Alison adds in a note, “ The author heard of this prophecy long 
before Napoleon’s elevation to the throne, from the late Countess 
of Bath and the Countess of Ancram, who were educated in the 
same convent with Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her men- 
tion the circumstance in early youth.” 


“A prophetical pamphlet, published in 1651, by the famous 
astrologer Lilly, was thought to be so signally verified by the 
great fire of London, that the author was summoned before the 
House of Commons, and publicly requested there to favor them 
with his advice respecting the prospects of the nation.” Edinburgh 
Review, July, 1844. 

Seneca in his Medea foretold the discovery of a western con- 
tinent. 

Berkeley's verses on America are more truly prophetic, than 
anything in the Bible. 

Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs (Vol. I. Ch. IV), gives an 
account of several wonderful Hindoo prophecies, which were veri- 
fied by the event. 

Mrs. Mowatt, now Mrs. Ritchie, states in her Autobiography, 
that when in Mesmeric trance (into which she was thrown during 
illness), she prophecied, truly and accurately, the times when she 
would be well and ill. 

“The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, and 
refer to different events, the one near, the other remote: the one 
temporal, the other spiritual or perhaps eternal.”—Horne. Introduo- 
won. : 
aoe Biblical Books not Genuine.—-Ch. XXI. 

“ Moses wrote his book, the section concerning Balaam and Job. 
Joshua wrote his book and eight verses which are in the law. 
Samuel wrote bis book, Judges and Ruth. David wrote his book 
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with the assistance of ten of the elders, Adam, Melchisedec, A bra- 
ham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthan, Asaph, and the three sons of 
Korah. Jeremiah wrote his book, the book of Kings and the 
Lamentations. Hezekiah [King of Judah] with his ministers 
wrote the prophecies of Isaiah, the Proverbs, the Canticle, and 
Ecclesiastics. 'The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the 
twelve minor prophets. Daniel and Esther. Ezra wrote his book 
and the Chronicles.” — Talmud as quoted by Norton. 


“ One circumstance which distinguishes this part of the historical 
Scriptures [the beginning of Genesis] from all others is the disjoint- 
ed, and if we may so say, fragmentary character which belongs to 
the different passages of history ; and it is singular that it should 
have been left for very recent times to make the observation, the 
truth of which is immediately evident to every reader whose atten- 
tion has once been drawn to the subject, that the first portion of 
Genesis consists of several distinct and separate documents, which 
have been compiled or rather copied continuously and without 
alteration, and set down with their original titles even prefixed to 
each in the proemium to the Old Testament. The compiler appears 
to have been particularly careful to preserve each original document 
in its integrity without introducing even such verbal alterations as 
might have served to give the appearance of unity of composition. 
The principal of these documents are the following : 


I. The Cosmogeny. Gen. 1. 1—IL. 3. 

2. Generations of the heaven and earth. Gen. Il. 4—III. 24. 

3. History of Cain, Abel and Seth; and genealogy of Cain’s 
descendants. 

4. The genealogies from Adam to Noah. 

5. History of the sons of God or giants. 

6. History of Noah and ‘the deluge. Gen. VI.—IX. 29. 

7. Genealogy of the sons of Noah, with a brief history of the 
nations descended from them. Gen. X. 

8. History of Babel. Gen. XI. 1—9. 

9. Geneaiogies from Shem to Abraham. 

10. Genealogy of Terah. Gen. XI. 27—32. Prichard, Phys. 

Hist. Note on Bib. Chronology. 


“T consider the evidence conclusive, particularly since the 
learned investigations of Ewald, who has heaped up the proof in ex- 
cess, that the first general compilation of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures was made, in no case before, but probably after tbe bloom- 
season of Hebrew poctry under the early kings, but at the same 
time, that some portions of the Pentateuch, such as the list of 
camping places in the wilderness. and some others may well have 
been composed in the time of Moses.”—Lepsius. ‘Chronologie der 
fe gypter. 
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The unreliable character of national traditions, even when illus 
trated by customs, and even monuments, has a striking example in 
the Athenian tradition of the Amazonian invasion. 

“ This injury, they [the Amazons] avenged by invading Attica— 
an undertaking neither‘ trifling or feminine.’ They penetrated even 
into Athens itself, where the final battle, hard fought, and at one 
time doubtful, by which Theseus crushed them. was fought in the 
very heart of the city. Attic antiquaries confidently pointed out 
the exact position of the two contending armies: the left wing of 
the Amazons rested upon the spot occupied by the commemorative 
monument of the Amazoneion ; the right wing touched the Pnyx, 
the place in which the public assemblages of the Athenian democ- 
racy were held. The details and fluctuations of the combat, as 
well as the final triumph and consequent truce, were recounted by 
these authors, with as complete faith, and as much circumstantiality 
as those of the battle of Plataa by Herodotus. No portion of the 
ante-historical epic appears to have been more deeply worked into 
the national mind of Greece than this invasion and defeat of the 
Amazons. It was not only a constant theme of the logographers, 
but was also constantly appealed to by the popular orators along 
with Marathon and Salamis, among those antique exploits of which 
their fellow-citizens might be justly proud. It formed a part of the 
retrospective faith of Herodotus, Lysias, Plato, and Isokrates, and 
the exact date of the event was settled by the chronologists.”— 
Grote’s Greece. 


An orthodox friend of F. W. Newman admitted that Genesis 
was made up of older writings, “and regarded itas a high recom- 
mendation of the book that it was conscientiously made out of pre- 
existing materials, and was not a fancy that came from the brain of 
Moses.” 


“It is probable it [the Jewish canon] comprehended all the re- 
mains of the ancient literature of the nation ”—Norton. 


“T have long thought that the greater part of the book of Danze 
is most certainly a very late work, of the time of the Maccabees ; 
and the pretended prophecy of the Kings of Greece and Persia, and 
of the North and South, is mere history, like the poetical prophecies 
in Virgil and elsewhere. In fact, you can distinctly trace the date 
when it was written, because the events up to that date are given 
with historical minuteness, totally unlike the character of real pro- 
phecy, and beyond that date all is imaginary.” Arnold. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews was looked upon with great 
doubt for a long time by the early churches, and was not universal- 
ly received as genuine till about 300 A. D. De Wette thinks it 
spurious. He says that.the style is entirely different from that of 
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the majority of the Epistles, admitted to be genuine, being purer 
Greek, and more elegant. The writer was apparently ignorant of 
the Old Testameat in Hebrew, and there are several passages which 
Paul would scarcely have written, if, indeed, he would have written 
a all to a Jewish congregation, where other apostles were the 
eaders. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson says that Job was not written till after 
tne Assyrian Captivity. His reasons are, that Bildad is a Persian 
name, and that the tribe to which Job’s friends belonged are not 
found in the neighborhood of Uz till towards the Captivity. Eclectic 
Review. Feb., 1857. 


“The books of the Kings are more worthy of credit than the 
books of the Chronicles. * «*« + Job spake not therefore.as it 
stands written in his book, but hath had such cogitations. It is a 
* sheer allegory. It is probable that Solomon made and wrote this 
book. + + This book (Ecclesiastes) ought to have been more 
full ; there is too much broken matter in it; it has neither boots nor 
spurs ; but rides only m socks, as I myself when in the cloister. 
Solomon, therefore, hath not written this book, which had been made 
in the days of the Maccabees by Sirach. It is like a Talmud, com- 
oe from many books, perhaps in Egypt, at the desire of King 

tolemy Euergetes. So, also, have the Proverbs of Solomon been 
collected by others. * * * The book of Esther I toss into the 
Elbe. * *« «* Jam so an enemy to the book of Esther, that I 
would it did not exist ; for it Judaizes too much, and hath in it a 
great deal of heathenish naughtiness. Isaiah hath borrowed his art 
and knowledge from the Psalter. « * »* The history of Jonah 
is sO monstrous that it is absolutely incredible. « « « That 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is not by St. Paul, nor by any apostle 
at all, is shown by Chap. II. 3. It was written by an exceedingly 
learned man, a disciple of the Apostles, It should be no stumbling 
block, if there should be found in it a mixture of wood, straw, hay. 
The Epistle of James I account the writing of no Apostle. It is an 
istle of straw. « *« »* The Epistle of Jude is a copy of St. 
eler’s, and altogether, has stories which have no place in Scripture. 
* * «* In the Revelations of St. John much is wanting to let 
me deem it Scriptural. I can discover no trace that it is establish- 
ed by the spirit.” Luther. 


“The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into 
the text of Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Euse- 
bius, may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and resnrrection of 
Jesus are distinctly related."—Gibbon. Decline and Fall, Chap. 
AV1., Note 36. Nat contradided by Milman or Guizot. 
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Christian Mysteries Ch. XXIII. 


‘The more contrary to reason the divine mystery; & so much the 
more must it be believed for the glory of God.” 


“The road to Hell is paved with good intentions.” 


“If believing too little or too much is so fatal to mankind, what 
will become of us all?”—John Adums. 


‘“ He who would not rather be damned than eseape through the 
sufferings of innocence and sanctity, is so far from the qualifications 
of a saint, that he has not even the magnonimity of Milton’s fiends.’” 
—Rev. James Martineau. 


“ Nothing appears so revolting to our reason as to say that the 
transgression of the first man should impart guilt to those, who, from 
their extreme distance from the source of the evil, seem incapable 
. of such a participation. ‘This transmission seems to us not only un- °® 
natural but unjust. For what can be more repugnant to the rules 
of our despicable justice than to condemn eternally an infant, yet 
irresponsible, for an offence, in which he appears to have so little 
share, that it was committed six thousand years before he came in- 
to existence?” Pascal. - 


A Negro’s Description of the First Sin. 


“ My tex’, bruderen and sisteren, will be foun’ is the fus’ chap- 
ter ob Ginesis, and de twenty-seben verse, ‘So de Lor’ make man 
just like Hese’f.’ Now my bruderen, you see dat in the beginnin’ 
of the world de Lor’ make Adam. I tole you how he make him ; 
He make ’im out ob clay, and he sot ‘im on a board, an’ he look at 
him, an’ he say, ‘ Furs-rate;’ an’ when he got dry, he breve in ’im 
de breff of life. He put him im de garden of Eden, and he sot ’im 
in one corner of de lot, an’ he tole him to eat all de apples, ’ceptin’ 
dem in de middle ob de orchard : dem he wanted for winter apples. 
Byme-by Adam, he got lonesome. So, de Lor’ make. Bbe. I tole 
you how he make her. He gib Adam lodlom, till he got sound 
sleep ; den he gouge a rib out he side, an make Ebe; an’ he set 
Kbe in de corner ob de garden, an’ he tole her-to eat all de apples, 
’ceptin’ dem in de middle’ ob de orchard ; dem he want for winter 
apples. One day de Lor’ go out a bisitin’; de debble come along ; 
he dress hissel in de skin ob de snake, and he find Ebe ; an’ he tole 
her,‘ Ebe! why for you no eat de apple in de middle ob de orchard?” 
Ebe say, ‘Dem me Lor’s winter apples.’ But de debble say, ‘I tole 
you for to eat dem, case deys de best apples in de orchard.’ So 
Ebe eat de apple, an’ gib Adama bite; an’ de debble go away. 
Byme-by de Lor’ come home, an’ he miss de winter apples, an’ he 
call,‘ Adam!’ you Adam!’ Adam he lay low; so de Lor’ call 
again,‘ You Adam!’ Adam say, ‘Hea! Lor’;’ and de Lor’ SAY, 
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‘Who stole de winter apples?’ Adam tole him he don’t know— 
Ebe, he expec’! So de Lor’ call ‘ Ebe!’ Ebe she lay low: de 
Lor’ call again,‘ You Ebe!’ Ebe say,‘ Hea, Lor’.’ De Lor’ say, 
‘Who stole de winter apples!’ Ebe tole him she don’t know; 
Adam she expec’! So de Lor’ cotch em bofe, and he trow dem 
ober de fence, an’ he tole ’em, ‘Go, work for your libin’! ”"— 
Knickerbocker. 
Virginity of Mary. 

Christians generally not only insist that Mary was a virgin after - 
conceiving and giving birth to Jesus, but all her life. They shut 
their eyes when they come to the following texts :-— 

Joseph * knew her [Mary] not till she had brought forth her 
first-born son.” Mat. I. 25. 

“ And when he was come into his own country, he taught them 
in their Synagogue, insomuch that they were astonished, and said 
‘ Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty works ? 
Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary ? 
And his brethren [brothers] James, and Joses, and Simon and 
Judas?” Mat. XIII. 54, 55. 

“ Is not this the carpenter the son of Mary, the brother of James, 
and Joses, and of Judah and of Simon? And are not his sisters 
here with us?” Mark VI. 3. 

i aa she [Mary] brought forth her first-born son.” Luke 


“Then came his mother and brethren and could not come at 
him for the press” [crowd]. Luke VIII. 19. 

“For neither did his brethren [brothers] believe in him.” 
John VII. 5. 

“ He went down to Capernaum, he and his mother and his 
brethren.” John IE. 12. - 

“These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren.” Acts I. 14. 

“Other of the Apostles saw I [Paul] none, save James the 
Lord’s brother.” Gal. I. 19. 


The Evils of Christianity.—-Ch. XXIV. 

“ Without Jesus Christ the world could not continue to exist. 
It must either be destroyed or become a hell.” Pascal. 

“No inquirer can fix a direct and clearsighted gaze towards 
truth who is casting side glances all the while on the prospects of 
his soul.” Hurriet Martineau. 

“ Liberalism will never prevail with those who, in politics, are 
attached to monarchy, and, in religion, to Christianity.” Schlegel. 


“The result [of the stubborn attempt of the Christian churches 
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to adhere to their superannuated creed and gospel] is that utter 
divorce between practice and profession which has made the entire 
life of modern land [and America] a frightful lie.” J. A. 
Froude. 

“Tsay with Plato, that we are most wantonly taking advan- 
tage of a most sacred time to do our children the most cruel injary. 
I] see round me the same results which he so much deplored, and the 
fame causes leading to them ; the world living in practical atheism, 
the clergy frozen and formal ; and men like Markham Sunderland 
[the hero of the Nemesis of dere who will not be frightened 
into forfeiting their humanity, heart-broken and dying of despair.” 
Froude. Nemesis of Faith. : 


“ T look back with a kind of horror, as well as deep pity, on my- 
self, on the days when I thought it my duty to cultivate (against 
nature) an anxious solicitude about my own salvation—my own 
future spiritual welfare.” Harriet Martineau. 


“The general tone of the Bible is that reproof is administered 
and retribution exacted Jess on behalf of absolute truth than of di- 
vine egotism—less for the infringement of right than for the person- 
al affront.” Revelation its own Nemesis. 


“The Christian priests and ministers are generally conservatives 
of evil, and hostile to political and social reform, as diverting man’s 
cnergies from eternity.” 

“Tn Calvanism, the doctrine of unconditional election forms a dis- 
i hag feature, and may be called the keystone of the theological 
arch. All men by birth are in a state of spiritual ruin. Out of this ruin 
God chose from eternity a certain number. In his own good time he 
touches them by his omnipotent grace, which they have no power to 
resist, and calls them to salvation. He passes over the rest, and 
Jeaves them reprobate. The selected ones he preserves in a state of 
grace, and they cannot fall out of it. Original and Total Ruin, 
Election, Reprobation, Effectual Calling, and Final Perseverance 
are the five acts in the great drama that winds up the destinies of 
humanity. The elect were not chosen for any foreseen good inthem, 
for there was none, and the efficacy of the atoning sacrifice does not 
extend to the race, but is only commensurate with the elected ones.”’ 
Christian Examiner (Boston) Jan. 1857. 


“ Christianity has mitigated the conduct of war, and the treat- 
ment of captives. It has softened the administration of despotic, 
or nominally despotic governments. It has abolished polygamy. 
It has restrained the licentiousness of divorces. -It has put an end 

"to the exposure of children, and the immolation of slaves. It has 
suppressed the combats of gladiators, and the impurities of religious 
rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, at least the toleration 
of them. It has greatly meliorated the condition of the laboring 
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part, that is to say, of the mass of every community, by procuring 
for them a day of weekly rest. In all countries in which it is pro- 
fesscd, it has produced numerous establishments for the relief of sick- 
eas and poverty ; and in some a regular and general provision by 
iaw. It has trrumphed over the slavery established in the Roman 
Empire ; it is contending, and I trust, will one day prevail against 
the worst slavery of the West Indies.” Paley. 


“The Sophists [in Greece] tried to widen the superficial extent 
of knowledge rather than to secure its foundations, and the attempt 
to popularize information involved the usual consequences of lower- 
ing its dignity. Thisdoose intellectual system had a direct tendency 
to countenance immorality. Skepticism corrupted morals as well as 
metaphysics: good and evil were treated as matters of mere con- 
ventional estimation, that is, as having, like truth, only a relative 
existence ; and the virtues enumerated as appropriate to different 
relations—the statesrran, husband, father, and master,—became ex- 
pedients of policy, instead of obligations of conscience. Confusion 
of thought led to irregular action ; and to the want of fixed princi- 
ples must be, in part, ascribed the laxity and wide-spread social dis- 
organization described by Thucydides, the disregard of domestic, 
civil and religious obligation, the prostitution of the name of virtue 
to successful selfishness, extending even to the arbitrary alteration 
of the received meaning of words to disguise the open infamy of 
prevailing vices. The later Sophists, Critias, Polus, and Callicles, 
carricd the subtleties of their principles to an extreme, probably as 
unforeseen as shameless, when, adopting the unscrupulous license of 
Greck faction, they openly proclaim happiness to consist in pleasure 
and success, might to be right, law a device of the weak to limit 
the natural right of the strong, and religion a political trick for co- 
ercing the ignorant. These consequences were, however, inevitably 
mvolved in the Sophistical system ; and they as inevitably provok- 
ed a reaction. The reaction was two-fold. Some, as Aristophanes, 
would have proscribed philosophy altogether as being in its actual 
state both useless in itself, and tending to subvert the old morality — 
and faith; others hoped to find a remedy in that which inflicted the 
wound, and to revive religion and morals by regenerating philoso- 
phy."—R. W. Mackay. Progress of the Intellect. IV. 17. 

The above passage is full of what I call “ Infidelity ”—distrust 
of, or disbelicf in humanity. How would Mr. Mackay secure the 
foundations of knowledge better than by widening its superficial 
extent in universal education? Does knowledge lose its dignity 
by being popularized? Does skepticism corrupt metaphysics ? 
Is the diffusion of information among the people the establishment 
of a “loose intellectual system”, which countenances immorality ? 
hihisates the foundations of knowledge, and how are thcy to be 
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“The mischief is, that in matters of religion men demand that 
he who bas a mature and well-proportioned piety should always go 
back to the rude helps of his boyhood, to the A—B-C of religion, 
and the nursery books of piety. He is not bid to take his power 
of piety, and apply that to the common works of life. The Newton 
of piety is sent back to the dame-school of religion, and told to 
keep counting his fingers, otherwise there is no health in him, and 
all piety is wiped out of his consciousness, and he hates God, and 
God hates him. He must study the anicular fines on the school- 
dame’s slate, not the diagrams of God writ on the heaven in points 
of fire. Weare told, that what once thus helped to form a religious 
_ character, must be continually resorted to, and become the perma- 
nent form thereof. 

“This notion is exceedingly pernicions. It wastes the practical 
power of piety by directing it from its natural work ; it keeps the 
steam-engine always fanning and blowing itself, perpetually firing 
itself up, while it turns no wheels but its.own, and does no work 
but feed and fire itself. This constant firing up of one’s self, is 
looked on as the natural work and only form of piety. Ask any 
popular minister in one of the predominant sects, for the man most 
marked for piety, and he will not show you the men, with the 
power of business, who do the work of life,—the upright mechanic, 
merchant or farmer; not the men with the power of thought, of 
justice or of love; not him whose whole life is one great act of 
fourfold piety. No, he will show you some men who are always 
a-dawdling over their souls, going back to the baby-jumpers and 
nursery-rhymes of their early days, arid everlastingly coming to 
the church to fire themselves up, calling themselves ‘ miserable of- 
fenders’, and saying, ‘Save us, Good Lord.’ If a man thinks 
himself a miserable offender, let him away with the offense, and be 
done with the complaint at once and forever. * * 

“Not only do meri waste the practical power of piety. but they 
cease to get more. To feed on baby’s food, to be dandled in 
mother’s artns,—to play with the boy’s playthings, to learn boy’s 
lessons, and be amused with boy’s stories,—this helps the boy. but 
hinders the man. Long ago, we got from these helps all that was 
in them. To stay longer, is waste of time. * # What, if you 
kept the boy over his nursery rhymes forever, or tried to make the 
man grown believe that they contained the finest poetry in the 
world, that the giant stories, and the fairy tales therein, were all 
true; what effect would it have on his mind? Suppose, you told 
him, that the proof of his manhood consisted in his fondness for 
little boys’ playthings, and the little story-books and the little 
games of little children, and kept him securely fastened to the 
apron-strings of the school-dame; suppose you could make him be- 
lieve so! You must make him a fool first. What would work so 
bad in intellectual affiirs, works quite as ill in the matter of piety. 
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The story of the flood has strangled a world of souls. The 
Iniracles of the New Testament no longer heal, but hurt mankind.” 
* — Theodore Parker. Sermon on Fourysold Form of Piety. 


“No man is really happy, rational, virtuous, amiable, but the 
true Christian.” Pascal. 


“T prefer ancient Rome with all its multitade of religions to 
modern Rome and consider the latter as godless compared with the 
former.” Schletermacher. 


“Tn behalf of Christianity, the foolishest teaching becomes ac- 
ceptable; the foulest doctrines, the grossest conduct, crimes that 
like the fabled banquet of Thyestes, might make the sun sicken at 
the sight and turn back affrighted in his course—these things are 
counted as beautiful, superior to reason, acceptable to God. The 
wicked man may bless his brother in crime, the unrighteous blast 
the holy with his curse, and devotees shall shout,‘ Amen,’ to both the 
blessing and the ban.” Parker. 


Sydney Smith makes the following quotation from the journal 
of a Methodist ; | 

“1794, Jan. 26, Lord’s day. Found much pleasure in reading 
Edward’s sermon on the Justice of God ia the damnation of 
sinners.” 


“The Christians cannot trust God unless they have his bond in 
ser deal white, given under oath and attested by witnesses.” 
arker. 


“The popular religion .is hostile to man: tells us he is an out- 
cast: not a child of God but a spurious issue of the Devil. He 
moust not even pray in his own name. His duty is an impossible 
thing. Noman can do it. He deserves ie i damnation. 
Theology tells him that is all he is sure of.’ Parker. 


Jesus asks for “the belief of all men, but cares not on what 
ground they believe.” F. W. Newman. 

“ He, who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth, will 
proceed by his sect better than Christiawity and end in living him- 
self better than all.” Coleridge. 


The popular theology “makes God dark and awful; a judge 
not a protector; a king not a father; jealous, selfish, vindictive. 
He is the Draco of the universe; the author of sin, and its unfor- 
giving avenger.” Parker. 


“ Orthodox Christianity is unmanly and sneaking. It dares not 
look reason in the face, but creeps behind tradition and only quotes. 
It has nothing new and living to say. To hear it talk, one would 


think God was dead or at best asleep.” Parker. 


“A ready-made creed is the Paradise of the Christian's lazy 
dreams. A string of authoritative dogmatic propositions comprises 
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the whole mental wealth which they desire. The volume of 
nature, the volume of history, the volume of life appal and terrify 
them.” Greg. 


“TI know that there are those who will construe what they will 
call my lenity towards unbelief into treachery towards Christianity. 
There are those who think that unless skepticism be ranked among 
the worst crimes, and the infidel marked out for ab‘iorence and 
dread, the multitude of men will lose their hold on the Gosnel. An 
opinion more discreditable to Christianity cannot easily be advanced 
by its friends. It virtually admits that the proofs of our religion. 
unless examined under the influence of terror, cannot work convic- 
tion; that the gospel cannot be left, like other subjects, to the calm 
and unbiased judzment of mankind. I discover a distrust of Chris- 
tianity, with which I have no sympathy. And here I would re 
mark, that the worst abuses of our religion have sprang from this 
cowardly want of confidence in its power. Its friends have feared 
that it could not stand without a varicty of artijicial buttresses. 
They have imagined that men must now be bribed into faith by an- 
nexing to it temporal privileges, now driven into it by menaces and 
inquisitions, now attracted by gorgeous forms, now awed by mys- 
teries and superstitions; in a word that the multitude mnst be im- 
posed upon, or the religion will fall. I have no such distrust of 
Christianity ; I believe in its invincible powers. It is founded in 
our nature. It meets our deepest wants. Its proofs as well as 
principles are adapted to the common understandings of men, and 
need not to be aided by appeals to fear or any other passion, which 
would discourage inquiry or disturb the judgment. I fear nothing 
for Christianity if left to speak in its own tones, to approach men, 
with its unveiled, benignant countenance. I do fear much from 
the weapons of policy and intimidation, which are framed to uphold 
the imagined weakness of Christian truth."—W. E.. Channing. 


Emerson complains that the Gospels dwell with “ noxious exag- 
geration about the person of Jesus.” 


“Think not that I am about to have recourse to those common 
means of representing to you, how necessary religion is to support 
social order and political justice, and to come to the help of the 
limited powers and short sight of humanity with warnings, that 
there is an all-sceing eye and an omnipotent power. I shall not argue 
for Religion by endvavoring to show you how true a friend, and how 
_ valuable a support she may be to morality, by harmonizing the in- 

ward struggles of man, and strengthening him in his good purposes 
with her holy feelings and glorious anticipations. Many of those 
who call themselves the best friends and the most zealous defenders 
of religion speak in this style; but I shall not decide which of 
the parties sugecsted in such language j is the most deserving of con- 
tempt—the justice and morality which are represented as needing 
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support—the religion which is to furnish the sapport—or they to 
whom such arguments are used.”  Schleiermacher. Ueber die 
Religion. 

Physiology vs. a Future State.-Ch. XXV. 


Christians have always endeavored to justify themselves in 
claiming immortality for men, while they deny it to brutes, by as- 
serting that the mental powers of the latter are ‘instinctive, while 
those of the former are reasoning. That the minds of brutes are 
different in some important and singular particulars from those of 
men is not to be denied: but it has not been shewn that reason is 
more worthy of immortality than instinct. Brougham asserts that 
the bee makes his cell ou that model which the highest mathemathi- 
cians have declared to be the best of all possible forms, for strength 
and roominess ; and some bugs cut leaves for the purpose of sewing 
up their eggs in such forms as; if first made by a man, would be 
considered proof positive of a very high scientific knowledge. On 
this point, [ can give no more light than is contained in the subjoin- 
ed extracts. 

Lord Brougham in his Dialogues on Instinct, gives the following 
notes, in all seriousness; and Brodie lends credit to them ;— 

“When a sow farrows, the pigs are expelled with some force, 
and to a little distance, by the action of the uterus and abdominal 
muscles. Each pig instantly runs up to one of the teats, which he 
ever after regards as his own peculiar property : and when more 
pigs than teats are produced, the latter ones run to the tails of some 
of the others, and suck till they die of inanition. 

“ Mr. Davy, in his account of Ceylon. mentions a remarkable 
instinct of the alligator. He saw an egg in the sand just ready to 
crack, and broke it with his stick. The animal came out and 
made at once for the river. He held his stick before it, and imme- 
diately the reptile put itself ina posture of defence, as an adult 
alligator would have done in like circumstances.” 


“On dissecting a goat great with young, I found a brisk 
embryon, and having detached it from the matrix, and snatched it 
away before it saw its dam, I brought it into a room where there 
were many vessels, some filled with wine, others with oil, some with 
honey, others with milk or some other liquor, and in others there 
were grain and fruits. We first observed the young animal get 
upon its feet and walk ; then it shook itself, and afterwards scratch- 
ed its side with one of its feet; then we saw it smelling to every 
one of these thirgs that were set in the room, and when it had 
- smelt to them all, it drank up the milk.” Gulen as quoled in Dr, 
Herbert Mayo’s Physiology. 


“ A fly-catcher, for instance, just come out of ita shell, haa been 
seen to peck at an insect, with an aim as perfect as if it had been 
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engaged all its life [during a long life] in learning its art.” 
Carpenter. 
“ A monkey, tied to a stake, was robbed by the Johnny-Crows 
(in the West Indies) of his food, and he conceived the following plan 
of punishing the thieves. He feigned death, and lay perfectly mo- 
tionless on the ground, near to his stake. The birds approached by 
degrees, and got near enough to steal his food, which he allowed 
them to do. This he repeated several times, till they became so 
bold as to come within the reach of his claws. He calculated his 
distance, and laid hold of one of them. Death was not his plan of 
vishment ; he was more refined in his cruelty. He plucked every 
eather out of the bird, and then let him go and show himself to his 
companions. He made a man of him, according to the ancient defini- 
tion of a‘ biped without feathers.’” Illustrations of Instinct. 


“ Jack, as he was called, seeing bis master and some companions 
drinking, with those imitative powers for which his species is re- 
markable, finding half a glass of whiskey left, took it up and drank 
it off. It flew, of course, to his head. Amid their loud roars of 
laughter, he began to skip, hop, and dance. Jack was drunk. 
Next day, when they went with the intention of repeating the fan, 
to take the poor monkey from his box, he was not to be seen. 
Looking inside, there he lay, crouching ina corner. ‘Come out!’ 
said his master. Afraid to disobey, he came walking on three legs 
—the fore-paw that was laid on his forehead, saying, as plain as 
words col do, that he had a headache. r 

“ Having been left some days to get well, and resume his gaiety, 
they at length carried him off to the old scene of revel. On enter- 
ing, he eyed the glasses with manifest terror, skulking behind the 
chair; and on his master ordering him to drink, he bolted, and he 
was on the house-top in a twinkling. They called him down. He 
would not come. His master shook the whip at him. Jack, astride 
on the ridge-pole, grinned defiance. A gun, of which he was always 
much afraid, was pointed at this disciple of temperance ;- he ducked 
his head, and slipped over to the back of the house ; upon which, 
seeing his predicament, and less afraid apparently of the fire than the 
fire-water, the monkey leaped at a bound on the chimney-top, and 
getting down into a flue, held on by his fore-paws. He would rather 
be singed than drink. He triumphed, and although his master kept 
him for twelve years after that, he never could persuade the monkey 
to taste another drop of whiskey.” Dr. Guthrie. 


Vigan on Reason in Animals. 


“That animals are perfectly capable of following out a pee 
of original ratiocination, I have witnessed numerous examples. I 
once offered an apple to an elephant, and let it drop the moment he 
was about to seize it; it rolled out of his reach. e waited a mo- 
ment to see if I would pick it up, and being disappointed in this 
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expectation, set himself to blow violently against the opposite wall, 
and the recoil forced the apple to his feet. Now, this was a trick 
which it was impossible that any one could have taught him, and it 
must have arisen from a process of reflection perfectly similar to that 
which takes place in the human mind. * * »* * * * = * 

“T noticed, a short time ago, the following example of insect 
reasoning. A large spider established himself in a recess formed by 
8 shed and a projection of the house, and taking his long line diag- 
onally from a corner of the house to the eaves of a small building 
which was at the bottom of the recess, he then filled up the triangu- © 
lar space with a large and well-defined circular web. I noticed with 
admiration, during the day, his wonderful skill, the accuracy of his 
lines, and the equality of the spaces, and observed how carefully he 
pushed down his line, and fastened it securely with his two hind-fcet 
to each radius in succession. When he had finished about two-thirds 
of his concentric circles, or rather of bis helix, he went to the centre 
and swallowed a quantity of white tenacious mucus, which he had 
deposited there at the commencement, having apparently spun him- 
self out. He then proceeded to complete his work, which, having 
accomplished, and thus reduced himself to very small dimensions, he 
hung himself up by the hind-legs, and I presume went to sleep. The 
slightest touch of a fly, however, was sufficient to make him start 
out; and having wrapped up a few of them in his toils, and well 
stocked his larder, he again betook himself to repose. . 

“In the meantime one of the smaller spiders, considering that 
the diagonal line of his neighbor was strong enongh to bear two 
webs, began to attach his lines to it, and having done so in four or 
five places, proceeded to spin his own web. My older friend 
- tolerated the intrusion very patiently, and acquiesced in the use his 
neighbor was makiug of a ‘party wall’, though against spider law. 
By-and-by the new comer, having partly fitted up his own trap, 
and finding that no flies came into it, observing, I presume, the 
fmple supply of food in his neighbor’s premises, advanced along 
one of his own lines, seemingly for the purpose of open burglary. 
My old friend had tolerated much, but this was a degree of im- 
pudence for which he was not prepared, and which he determined 
to punish forthwith. He proceeded to the centre of his web, and. 
giving the whole framework a violent shake, hoped to shake the 
intruder down to the ground. He did no more, however, than 
turn him round on the line, where he hung very patiently till the 
Shaking ceased, and then resumed his march towards hisgmeighbor’s 
territory. Again and again, and with inereasing viol 
large spider shake his web—it was all in vaing 
enemy advancing, and though so small as to be easily 
should he reach the mainland, the insult was intoler 
ing round, my elder friend saw that during they 
had broken two or three of his own short li 
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ponent and set himself to work, to mend them. Having completed 
the task to his perfect satisfaction, he returned to the burglar. The 
latter. when he came near, saw at once that he had been rash in 
ee such an enemy, and hurried back to his own web. 
Vhen his opponent saw him on his thin line, on his retreat, he 
again set himself to his shaking fit. and make the most violent ef- 
forts to throw him down; it was all in vain, however, and he got 
eafe home. After a moment’s consideration, the other seemed to 
think that so audacious an attempt ought to be condignly punished, 
and he determined to retort the invasion. ‘The thin lines of his 
diminutive antagonist, however, did not afford a sufficient support 
for his heavy bulk, and as he advanced he carefully spun a 
strengthener upon the other’s tenuous cord. It was now the little 
one’s turn to shake off the intruder, and twice did he break the 
thin part of the line, and leave his enemy dangling. At last the 
latter gave up the attempt, and went back to the centre of his 
own web, after carefully detaching every one of the lines which his 
neighbor had had the impudence to fasten to the long diagonal. 
“Tf this be not a process of reasoning, then I cannot understand 
the meaning of the word. Here was calculation of means to an 
end. and change of plan in consequence of unexpected obstacles. 
Had the human race spun webs, and dared one another to single 
combat, I do not see how they could have shown more judgment 
and skill in the attack and defence. AsI patiently watched the 
spiders, I could not but put words into their mouths, and fancy ~ 
‘the conversation, although words could scarcely have added any 
force or distinctness to the pantomime I witnessed. ‘The strength- 
ening of his own lines in order to bear the shaking, and the doubling 
of his neighbor's lines, while advancing to punish him, were really 
the strateryv of an acute general; and I think I have seen more 
than one biped, bearing the title, who was scarcely possessed of an 
ii amount of the power of ratiocination.”—Duality of the 
find. 


“ One sight of a pigeon paying his addresses would basufficient to 
unsettle in our minds all those proud conclusions which we draw res- 

cting the difference between reason and instinct. If this is mere 
instinct. as distinguished from reason, if a bird follow another up and 
down by a simple mechanical impulse, giving himself all the airs 
and graces imaginable, exciting as many in his mistress, and 
uttering every moment articulate sounds, which we are no more 
bound to suppose deficient in meaning than a pigeon would bé war- 
ranted in supposing the same of our specch, then reason itself 
may be no more than a mere mechanical impnise. It has nothing 
better to show for it.” Leigh Hunt. 


“You can’t catch an old bird with chaff.” 
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“ Notwithstanding the evidences of rationality which many of 
the lowér animals present, and the manifestations which they display 
of emotions that are similar to own, there is no ground to believe 
that they have any of that controlling power over their psychical 
operations which we possess ; on the contrary, all observation seems 
to lead to the conclusion that they are under the complete domina- 
tion of the ideas and opinions by which they are for the time pos- 
sessed, and have no power either of repressing these by a forcible 
act of the will, or of turning the attention by a like voluntary effort 
into another channel. In this respect, then, their condition resem- 
bles that of the dreamer, the somnambule, or the insane patient, in 
all of whom the voluntary control is suspended, and who (when their 
minds are susceptible of external impressions) may be so played 
upon by the suggestion of ideas that any respondent action, consist- 
ent with the habitual mental state of the individual, may be evoked 
by an appropriate stimulus.”—Caspenter—Hum. Phys., 3 684. 


“Tt seems evident that animals, as well as men, learn many 
things from experience, and infer that the same events will always 
follow from the same causes. By this principle, they become ac- 
quainted with the more obvious properties of external objects, and, 
gradually, from their birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature 
of fire, water, earth, stones, heights, depths, etc., and of the effects 
which result from their operations. The ignorance and inexperience 
of the young are here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and 
sagacity of the old, who have learned by long observation, to avoid 
what hurt them, and to pursue whatever gave ease or pleasure. A 
horse, that has been accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted 
with the proper height which he can leap, and will never attempt 
what exceeds his force or ability. An old greyhound will trust the 
more fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and will place him- 
self so as to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor are the conjectures 
which he forms on this occasion, founded on anything but his observa- 
tion and experience. 

“This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
education on animals, who, by the proper application of rewards and 
punishments, may be taught any course of action, the most contrary 
to their natural instincts and propensities. *« * .* In all 
these cases, we may observe that the animal infers some fact beyond 
what immediately strikes his senses ; and this inference is altogether 
founded on past experience, while the creature expects from the 

resent object the same consequences which it has always found in 
its observation, to result from similar objects.” —Hume. 


“For several years past, we have had a young orang-outang in 
the Jardin des Plantes. I have been enabled to study him, and he 
has often surprised me by his intelligence. He recalled to mind the 
observations, made by Buffon on an orang-outang which he had 
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observed. I have seen this animal present his hand to lead away 
the persons who had come to visit him, promenade gravely with 
them and as if for company : I have seen him sit down at the table, 
unfold his napkin, wipe his lips, use a fork and spoon to convey food 
to his mouth, pour out his drink into a glass, touch it to the glasses 
of others when invited, go and take a cup and saucer, place them 
on the table, put in sugar, pour out tea, allow it to cool for drink- 
ing, and all this without any other instigation than the signs or 
words of his master, and often of his own motion. He never 
injured any one, approached persons with circumspection, and pre- 
sented himself as if to demand caresses. Our young orang-outang 
did all these things. He was very gentle, loved caresses greatly, 

icularly those of little children; played with them, sought to 
imitate everything that was done before him, &c. 

“ He understood very well how to take the key of the chamber 
where it had been pl , insert it in the lock, and open the door. 
This key was sometimes put on the mantle-piece, and then he raised 
himself to get it with the aid of a cord which hung from the ceiling. 
A knot was made in the cord to shorten it, but he immediately 
untied it. Like the orang-outang of Buffon, he was not impatient, 
and petulant like other monkeys: his air was sad, his walk grave, 
his movements measured. ; 

“T went one day to visit him with an illustrious old man, a keen 
and profound observer. His dress slightly singular, his slow and 
feeble walk, and his bent figure fixed the attention of the young 
animal from the moment of our arrival. He lent himself to every- 
thing demanded of him, but kept his eye constantly fixed upon his 
venerable visitor. We were about to retire when he approached 
the stranger, took the cane with a mild manner but a malicious pur- 
pose, and leaning upon it, and bending his back, he began to walk 
slowly about the room imitating the attitude and gait of my old 
friend. He then returned the stick of his own accord, and we left 
is fully satisfied that he was not without a faculty of observation.” 

ourens. 


“ There is hardly a mechanical pursuit in which insects do not 
excel. They are excellent weavers, house-builders, architects. 
They make diving-bells, bore galleries, raise vaults, construct 
bridges. They line their houses with tapestry, clean them, ventilate 
them, and close them with admirably-fitted swing-doors. They 
build and store warehouses, construct traps in.the greatest variety, 
hunt skilfully, rob and plunder. They poison, sabre and strangle 
their enemies. They have social laws, a common language, division 
of labor, and gradations of rank. They maintain armies, go to 
war, send out scouts, appoint sentinels, carry off provisions, keep 
slaves and tend domestic animals.” Quoted as correct in Brodie’ 
Mind and Matter, Ch. V 
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“Tt would seem that in the proportion which their instincts and 
intelligence bear to each other, that the difference between the mind 
of man and that of other animals, chiefly consists. Reasoning is not 
peculiar to the former, nor instinct to the latter.” Brodie. Mind 
and Matter. Ch. V. 


A drunken man don’t remember, when sober, what he did when 
drunk. A young infant has no memory. 


“ Ants have a kind of language [communicated] by means of 
their feelers or antenna; and every day’s exverience seems to show 
this in other animals.” Brougham. 


“ Respecting the elephant, extraordinary accounts are told by 
military men who were in the Burmese war. They relate that when 
any extraordinary task is to be performed by them, some favorite 
dainty is held up before hand, and the sagacious animal, compre- 
hending the promise of reward thus implied,.exerts himself to earn 
. This comes to the principle of barter. as near as may be.” 

me. 


The majority of the physiological writers of the present day who 
wish to be understood as favoring the immortality of the soul, argue 
that the soul is distinct from the mind, the latter being admitted to 
be a mere function of the brain. Among those who take this 
ground are Wigan (Duality of the Mind), Millingen (Mind and 
Matter), Brigham ( ental Excitement and Cultivation), and J. J.G. 
Wilkinson, (Zhe Human Body and its connection with, Man.) 


Wear of Brain. 


“ Like all other tissucs actively concerned in the vital operations, 
Nervous matter is subject to waste or disintegration, which bears 
an exact proportion to the activity of its operations-—or, in other 
words, that every act of the Nervous system involves the death and 
decay of a certain amount of Nervous matter, the replacement of 
which will be requisite in order to niaintain the system in a state fit 
for action. « « There are certain parts of the Nervous 
system, particularly those which put in action the respiratory mus- 
cles which are in a state of unceasing though moderate, activity ; 
and in these, the constant nutrition is sufficient to repair the effects 
of the constant decay. But those parts, which operate in a more 
powerful and energetic manner, and which therefore waste more 
rapidly when in action, need a season of rest for their reparation. 
Thus, a sense of fatigue isexperienced, when the mind has been long 
acting through its instrument, the brain, indicating the necessity 
of rest and reparation. And when sleep, or cessation of the cerebral ° 
functions, comes on, the process of nutrition takes place with un- 
checked energy, counterbalances the results of the previous waste, 
and prepares the organ for a renewal of its activity. In the healthy 
state of the body, when the exertion of the nervous system by day 
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does not exceed that, which the repose of the night may compen- 
sate, it is maintained in a condition which fits it for constant mod- 
erate exercise; but unusual demands upon its powers—whether 
by the long continued and severe exercise of the intellect, by ex- 
citement of the emotions, or by combination of both in that state of 
anxiety which the circumstances of man’s condition so frequently 
induce—produce an unusual waste, which requires, for a complete 
restoration of its powers, a prolonged repose. 

“There can be no doubt that (from causes which are unknown,) 
the amount of sleep required by different persons, for the mainte- 
nance of a healthy condition of the nervous system, varies consider- 
ably ; some being able to dispense with it, to a degree which would 
be exceedingly injurious to others of no greater mental activity. 
Where a prolonged exertion of the mind has been made, and the 
natural tendency to sleep has been habitually resisted by a strong 
effort of the will, injurious results are sure to follow.’ Thé bodily 
health breaks down.and too frequently the mind itself is permanently 
enfeebled. It is obvious that the nutrition of the nervous system 
becomes completely deranged ; and that the tissue is no longer form- 
ed, in the manner requisite for the discharge of its healthy functions. 

“ As the amount of muscular tissue that bas undergone disinte- 
gration is represented, (other things being equal,) by the quantity 
of urea in the urine, so do we find that an unusual waste of the ner- 
vous matter is indicated by an increase in the amount of phosphatic de- 
posits. No others of the soft issues contain any large proportion 
of phosphorus; and the marked increase in these deposits, which 
has been continually observed to accompaey long-continued wear - 
of mind, whether by intellectual exertion or by anxiety, can scarcely 
be set down to any other cause. The most satisfactory proof is to 
be found in cases in which there is a periodical demand upon the men- 
tal powers ; as, for example, among clergymen, in the preparation 
for and discharge of their Sunday duties. This is found to be al- 
most invariably followed by the appearance of a large quantity of 
the phosphates in the urine. And in cases in which constant and 
severe intellectual exertion has impaired the nutrition of the brain, 
and has constantly weakened the mental power, it is found that any 
premature attempt to renew the activity of its exercise, causes the 
reappearance of the excessive phosphatic discharge, which indicates an 
undue waste of nervous matter.”— Carpenter. Elements of Physiology. 

From Vogt's Physiology. 

“But it was always principally theology that wished to speak 
a word to obstruct the progress of the natural sciences, which planted 
these [orthodox, UMC Ee representations in the theory of 
human development, and sought to keep them there. The soul 


- was indeed given to the priest as his domain ; he was to care for it, 
not only while it was in the body, but also after it should have left 
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its earthly dwelling; and to prevent their subject from escaping, 
the priests asserted, in the face of all evidence, the existence of an 
immaterial mind which would live after death independently of the 
body. 
It is not necessary to go into a lengthy essay to show the 
manner in which sound philosophy views this question. ‘There are 
only two points of observation. Hither the function of every organ 
of an animated body is an immaterial being which only makes use 
of the organ ; or the function is a property of the matter. In the 
latter case the intellectual faculties are only functions of the brain, 
develop themselves with it, and expire with it. ‘The soul, there- 
fore, does not take possession of the foetus, as the evil spirit was 
represented to enter lunatics, but is a product of the development 
of the brain, as the muscular power is a product of the develop- 
ment of the muscles.”—Vogt’s Physiologische Briefe. 

The same author says elsewhere : 

“ Physiology breaks the support of the views of theologians in 
regard to the soul, by declaring that there are no active powers in 
man, except the material organs and their functions, and that the 
Jatter must die with the former. We have seen that we can destroy 
the intellectual faculties by injuring the brain. By the observation 
of the development of the embryo, we can easily convince ourselves 
that the mental powers grow as the brain is gradually developed. 
The foetus makes no manifestations of thought or consciousness, 
but its movements evince the capability of reflex actioh and the 
susceptibility to nervous influence. Only after birth does the child 
begin to think, and only after birth does its brain acquire the ma- 
terial development of which it is capable. With the course of life, 
the mind changes, and it ceases to exist with the death of the organ. 

“ Physiology declares herself positively and clearly against ae 
individual immortality, and against all those representations whi 
connect themselves with the separate existence of a soul. She is not 
only entitled to speak a word on this subject, but it is her duty, 
and physiologists are justly liable to reproach for not haviug 
sooner raised their voices to point out the only true method of 
solving the problem of the soul.” 


“T see no reason to believe, that the soul thinks before ‘the 
senses have furnished it with ideas to think on.”— Locke. 


“ All the operations of the mind are originally dependent upon 
the reception of sensations. If it were possible for a human” 
being to come into the world, witha brain perfectly prepared to 
be the instrument of psychical operations, but, with all the inlets to 
sensation closed, we have every reason to believe that the mind 
would remain dormant, like a seed buried deep in the earth. The 
attentive study of cases in which there is a congenital deficiency 
of one or more sensations, makes it evident that the mind is utterly 
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incapable of forming any definite ideas in regard to those propertics 
of objects, of which those particular sensations are adapted to take 
cognizance. Thus the man who is born blind, can form no con- 
ception of color: nor the congenitally deaf, of musical tones. And 
in those lamentable cases, in which the sense of touch is the only 
one through which ideas can be introduced, it is evident that the 
mental operations must remain of the simplest and most limited 
character, if the utmost attention be given by a judicious instructor, 
to the development of the intellectual faculties and the cultivation 
of the moral feelings, through that restricted class of ideas which 
there is a possibility of exciting. The activity of the mind then, 
is just as much the result of its consciousness of external impres- 
sions, by which its faculties are called into play, as the life of the 
body is dependent on the appropriation of nutrient materials, and 
the constant influence of external forces.”—Carpenter. Hum. 
Phys. 3 786. 

The celebrated Wm. Lawrence, whose disregard of churth 
doctrines, in teaching that the mind was only a function of the 
brain, in his academical lectures, about the year 1818 in London, 
brought down upon him the vain thunders of the church, said :— 
“ There is no digestion without an alimentary cavity: no biliary 
secretion without some kind of liver: no thought without a brain. 
T'o talk of life as independent of the animal body,—to speak of @ 
function without reference to an appropriate organ, is physiologic- 
ally absurd. It is looking for an effect without a cause. We 
might as reasonably expect daylight while the sun is below the 
horizon. What should we think of abstracting elasticity, cohesion, 
gravity, and bestowing them in a separate existence from the bodies 
in which those properties are seen.” 


“We must not imagine that after death we shall commence a 
new period-of existence, like the present, and still less, that we shall 
have a like, or a more noble and splendid dwelling-place. * 
If we speak of the continuance of the soul after death, in time and 
space, we arc compelled to inquire after its preexistence. For a 
future personal existence implies a previous personal existence ; and 
the latter presents even more serious difficulties than the former. If 
weexisted before birth, why have we norecollection of it? And if no 
consciousness of this state remain to us, how will a consciousness of 
our present earthly life remain to us after death? And yet this is 
precisely what the most of men are concerned about. They wish to 
take with them their consciousness, their remembrance of this life 
into the other. ‘Ihe pious man, who has a clear understanding of 
his faith, can only laugh at this solicitude about the consciousness, 
as we should laugh at the child who should be afraid, that when 
grown up, it could no longer play with dolls.” —De Wette — Translat- 
ed in Norton’s Tracts. 
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Belief ia a future life “is for the higher classes, and especially 
for women of quality, who have nothing to do bat to busy them- 
selves with ideas of immortality. But am able man, who thinks that 
there is somethiag to be done here, and whe, therefore, has every 
day to strive, to fight, and to work, leaves the future world to itself, 
and is active and useful in the present. Ideas of immortality more- 
over are for such as have not attained the best fortune here ; and I 
would hy ee that if the good Tiedge had had Setter luck, he would 
have had better thoughts.” Goethe. 


“T could be well content that after the close of this life we 
should be blessed with another, but I would beg aot to have there 
for companions any who had believed in it here.” Goethe. 


Panthelsm—Ch. XXVI. 
Scene from Goethe’s Faust. 


Maraarer. Promise me, Leary. 

Faust. Ali that I can. 

Mara. Are you religious? You are a good man, but I think 

you do not go to church. 

F. Leave that, my child. You know I love you, and would 
ive my life for my lowe. I wish torob no one of his-faith : I would 
urt no one’s feelings. 

Maza. That isnot enough. You must have religion. 

' F. Must 1? 

Marc. Alas! I cannot influence you! and you do not respect 

the sacraments. 


Mana. Bat not with love. And you have not been at mass or 
confessional for ever so long. Do you believe in God ? 

F. My dear, who can say “I believe in God?” Ask priest or 
philosopher, and the answer is like mockery. 

Mara. Then you do not believe in Him ? ; 

F. Mistake me not, you angel. Whodare name Him? And 
who can say “I believe in Him?” Who that feels, dares say “I 
bave no God!” ‘The all-embracer, the all-sustainer, does He not 
eurround you, me, Himself? Is not the Heaven arched over us? Is 
not the earth firm beneath us? Do we not see each other eye to eye, 
and does not all existence rise to your head and heart, and float in 
infinite majesty before you? Let your heart, big as it is, be full of 
the great idea, and when you are perfectly happy in the thought 
name it what you will, Good —Heart— ve—God. I have no 
name for it. The feeling is all in all: the name is but noise and 
smoke, clouding celestial glory. 


« And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Cf elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
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Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking beings, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.” 
. (Wordsworth. Tintern Abbey.) 
The Christian Observer (May, 1850) says Wordworth’s “ majes- 
tic lines in the poem on revisiting Tintern Abbey are the grandest 
expression of the sentiment of Pantheism with which we are 
acquainted.” 
‘“ The natural philosopher knows only and knows beyond a doubt 
that there are no forces in nature except the physical, chemical and 
mechanical.” Buechner. 


“In rising from cause to cause men have ended by seeing no- 
thing ; and in this obscurity they placed their God: in this dark 
abyss their restless imaginations toi! to manufacture chimeras 
which will oppress them, until an acquaintance with nature shall 
have stripped the phantoms which they have in all ages so vainly 
adored. 

“If we wish to render an account to ourselves of the nature of 
our belief im the Deity, we must confess that, by the word God, 
men have never been able to designate more than the most hidden 
cause, the most unknown and distant of effects. The word is not used 
‘until natural and known causes cease to he visible ; not until they 
lose the thread of causes or, being unable to follow it, cut 
through the difficulty by styling God the first cause : that is, he is 
the last cause of which they know anything. Thus they only give 
& vague title to an unknown force, before which their ignorance or 
idleness forces them to stop. Whenever any one says that God is 
the author of such a phenomenon, it is as much as to say that he 
does not know how that phenomenon could be produced by natural 
causes known to us.”— System of Nature. 

“The man who first pronounced the barbarous word “ Dien’ 
[God,] ought to have been immediately destroyed.”— Diderot. 

“ To say what God is, it would be necessary to be himself.” 

“Tf God be not everything he is nothing.” —Cousin. 

Belief in the personality of God is a “theologic cramp.” 
Emerson. 

“ The two rocks that threaten Theology seem to be a Theosophy 
which resolves all into God, and Anthropomorphism, which in fact 
denics the infinite. This mystical tendency, denominated Panthe- 
ism, appears in the ancient religions of the East; it enters largely 
into the doctrines of the Sutis, a Mohammedan sect.”—Parker. 
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“ What is law? Nothing more nor less than the uniform mode 
in which divine power works.”— Hitchcock. 
He begs the whole question at issue whether the known law is 
the mode in which an unknown divinity acts. 


“ At present Natural Theology has undertaken the impossible 
task of ‘finding out God,’ who can only be found in so far as he 
has pleased to reveal himself. The Deity thus elicited, or as Fichte 
rightly says ‘ constructed,’ is a scientific abstraction answering to 
the concrete figure of the Vulcan of the Greeks—that is to say a 
universal smith.” —J. J. G. Wilkinson. 


“ A personal God is not thinkable consistantly with philosophi- 
cal ideas.” —Fichte. 


“A living God is not thinkable without a material basis.” 
Schelling. ; 


“Our human personality gives a false modification to all our 
conceptions of the infinite."-—Parker. ~ 


“ Final causes are nothing but human figments.”— Spinoza. 


“The idea of a personal God is pure mythology.”—Schleier- 
macher. 


“ There is no other philosophy but the philosophy of Spinoza.” 
Lessing. 

“ Personality is of but one kind, admitting no modifications or 
degrees. The word must have the same meaning whether used of 
man, an angel or the divinity. To deny human personality to God, 
“ personality like that of man, is to deny a personal God.” 

Yorton. 


«“ God is conscious only in man.”—Hegel. 
“ The idea of God is his existence.”— Strauss. 
“God is X—the unknown quantity.”—Karl Vogt. 


“ God isa word to express, not our ideas, but our want of them.” 
Mill. Analysis of the Human Mind. 


Goethe has a few famous lines beginning— 
‘¢ Was waer ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse,” etc. 
For this passage I can find no translation to suit me, and must re- 
duce it to prose as follows: “ Alas for the creed whose God lives 
outside of the universe, and lets it spin round his finger. The uni- 
versal spirit dwells within and not without, He includes Nature 
and Nature includes Him.” 


“The proof of the existence of a [personal] God derived from 
the existence of the external universe {adduced in the argument 
from design], as perceived through the senses, is impossible and self-. 
contradictory.” —Fichte. 
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“You are fit [says the sapreme Khrishna of Brahminism to a 
sage| to apprehend that you are not distinct from me: that which 
I am, thou art, and that also is the world, with its gods, and heroes, 
and mankind. Men contemplate distinctions because they are sta- 
pefied with ignorance.”— Emerson on Plato. 


Emerson is a Pantheist ; and Carlyle appears to be, though the 
shade of the latter's belief is not seizable from his works. In the 
Life of Sterling he relates a conversation between Sterling and an- 
other person (evidently soit Sterling declared the faith of the 
other to be “ flat Pantheism. It is mere Pantheism, that!” “ And 
suppose it were Pot-theism,” cried the other, “ if it is true ?” 


Bucon appears to have been a Pantheist. He says in his De 
Cupidine (on the Source of Existence), “ Almost all the ancients— 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Democritus— 
though disagreeing in other respects upon the prime matter, joined 
in this—that they held an active matter with a form, both arrang- 
ing its own form, and having within itself a principle of motion. 
Nor can any one think otherwise without leaving experience alto- 

ther. All these, then, submitted their minds to nature.” Again 
e says of this same Pantheism of Democritus : “ But while the dicta 
of Aristotle and Plato are celebrated with applauses and profession- 
al ostentation in the schools, the philosophy of Democritus was in 
great repute among the wiser sort and those who more closely gave 
themselves to the depth and silence of contemplation.” Again he 
says, “The prime matter is to be laid down, joined with the primi- 
tive form, as also with the first principles of motion, as it is found. 
For the abstraction of motion has also given rise to innumerable devi- 
ces, concerning spirits—life and the like—as if there were not laid a 
sufficient ground for them through matter and form, but they depend- 
ed on their own elements. But these three (matter, form, and life) 
are not to be separated, but only distinguished ; and matter is to be 
treated (whatever it may be) in regard to its adornment, appendages, 
and form, as that all kind of influence, essence, action, and naturel 
motion may appear to be its emanation and consequence.” 

Bacon was long supposed to be no enemy of Christianity, because 
he did not violently oppose it. But he was not disposed to be a 
martyr to Christian fanaticism. He laments that he cannot “ dis- 
miss all art and circumstance, and exhibit the matter naked to us, 
that we might be enabled to use our judgment. Thinkest thou,” he 
rays, ‘“ that when all the accesses and motions of all minds are be- 
sieged and obstructed sy the obscurest idols, deeply rooted and 
branded in, the sincere and polished areas present themselves in the 
true and native rays of things; but as the delirium of phrenetics 
(frenzy) is subdued by art and ingenuity, not by force and conten- 
tion, raised to fury ; so in this universal insanity, we must use mod- 
eration.” — Quoted. by Atkinson. 
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“That none of the ancient philosophers conceived God, for in- 
stance, as a being distinct from the world, ora pure metaphysical 
monad, but all adhered to the idea of a soul of he world, was per- 
fectly consonant to the childhood of human philosophy, and perhaps 
will forever remain consonant to it."—-Herder. Philosophy of His- 
tory. 

I was “the enthusiastic disciple and most decided worshipper” 
of Spinoza.— Goethe— Wahrheit und Dichtung, Buch XIV. 


“In the Bhagavad-Gita, Crishna says “I am author of the 
creation and the dissolution. of the universe. There is nothing 
greater than I am, O Ardjouna, and every thing depends upon me, 
as the pearls upon the string which holds them, I am the vapor in 
water, the light in the sun and in the moon, the invocation in the 
Vedas, the sound in the air, the masculine energy in man, the sweet 
perfume in the earth, the brightness in the flame, the life in animals, 
the fervor of zeal, the eternal seed of all nature; I am the wisdom 
of the sage, the power of the powerful, the glory of him who has 
glory. * »* In animated beings I am chaste love. I am the 
father of the world; I am of it the mother, the grand-parent, the 
director; I am the secret doctrine, the expiation, the holy mono- 
syllable, the three books of the Vedas: I am guide, nourisher, master 
witness, abode, shelter, friend; Iam the source of heat and the source 
of rain; 1 havein my hand ambrosia and death ; I am.being and non- 
entity. * »* Put thy confidence in me alone; be humble in 
spirit and renounce the fruit of actions. Knowledge is superior to 
works and contemplation is superior to knowledge.”—Cousin Mod. 
Phil. Second Series, Vol. II. Sec. VI. 


The Moral Government of the Universe. 


The attempts to account for the moral government of the world, 
the sufferings of the good and the prosperity of the wicked, have 
been very numerous, but the solution of the problem is beyond the 
reach of the human mind. The stoics and the optimists say there 
is no evil ; all is good. 


Gibbon speaks of Zoroastrianism as “a bold and injudicious 
attempt of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of a 
Beneficent Creator and Governor of the Universe with the preva 
lence of physical and moral evil.” 


An ancient author thought there would be no difficulty in 
accounting for the moral government of the world, if we would 
nd sr tbe sufferings of the righteous to be trials and those of the 
wicked to be punishments. Voltaire, speaking of the drowning of 
a boat-load of people, among whom was a pminal, said, 
“God has punished that rogue, the devil has : 
Diderot, in recording the different fate of 
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'“ Providence has chastised one, but has granted some moments of 
respite to the other.” 


“ Why God not kill Debbil ?” Friday in Robinson Crusoe. 


“ Hither God would prevent evil and cannot, or he can and 
would not, or he cannot and would not, or he will and can. If he 
would prevent evil and cannot, he is not omnipotent ; if he can and 
would not, he is not all-good; if he cannot and would not desire 
to do so, he is limited in both power and goodness; and if he has 
saa aot and the desire to prevent evil, why does he not do so?” 
—Epicurus. | 

“To say that God is the author of all good, and man the 
author of all evil, is to say that one man made astraight line and a 
crooked one, and another man made the incongruity.” — Shelley. 


“Tt is plain that the same arguments which prove that God is 
the author of food, light and life prove him also to be the author of 
poison, darkness and death. The wide-wasting earthquake, the 
storm, the battle, and the tyranny are attributable to this hypothe- 
tic being in the same degree as the fairest forms of nature, sunshine, 
liberty and peace.” — Shelley. 

“The rashness of our judging the divine conduct in our present 
state of imperfection, may be compared to the folly of a man who 
should judge of a room full of complicated machinery, by looking 
through a kcy-hole.” 


“We must defer something at least to the divine wisdom, so as 
to believe God just, when he may appear to us unjust. For if his 
justice were such that human apprehension might perceive it to be 
just, it plainly would not be divine, and would differ in nothing 
from human justice.” —Luther. 


“I [Jehovah] form the light and create darkness: I cause 
Peps and create evil; I, the Lord, do all these things.”—ZIs. 


“ Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil ?”—Job. If. 10. 


“Shall there be evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it ?” 
Amos III. 6. 


“There is, in fact, no part of man’s psychical nature which 
does not speak to him of the Divine, when it is rightly questioned. 
The very perception of finite existence, whether in time or space, 
leads to the idea of the infinite. The perception of dependent ex- 
istence leads to the idea of the self-existent. The perception of 
change in the external world leads to the idea of an absolute 
power as its source. The perception of the order and constancy, 
underlying all those diversjties which the surface of nature presents, 
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feads to the idea of the uvity of that power. The recognition of 
intelligent will as the source of the power we ourselves exert, leads 
to the idea of a like will as operatmg in the universe. And our 
own capacities for reasoning, which we know not to have been ob- 
tained by our individual exertions, is a direct testimony to the in- 
telligence of the Being who implanted it.. So we are led, from the 
very existence of our moral feelings, to the conception of the ex 

istence of attributes, the same in kind. however exalted in degree 

in the Divine Being.”—Carpenter. Hum. Phys. 3816. 

Moral Responsibility.—Ch. XX VII. 


“T have known one in that state, when he has tried to abstain 
but for one evening—though the poisonous potion had long ceased 
to bring back its first enchantments—though he was sure it would 
rather deepen his gloom than brighten it—in the violence of the 
struggle and in the necessity he has felt of getting rid of the present 
sensation at any rate, I have known him to scream out, to cry 
aloud, for the anguish and pain of the strife within him. Why 
should I hesitate to declare that the man of whom I speak is my- 
. gelf?”—Charles Lamb. Confessions of a Drunkard. 


“No man is free to wish barm to himself.” 


“ There is a state of mind (a very common one) in which a hu- 
man being, perfectly aware that he is doing wrong and destroying 
his own happiness, cannot refrain from the impulse of present 
gratification.”— Sydney Smith. 

“Man’s life is a line that nature commands him to describe on 
the surface of the earth, without his ever being able to swerve from 
it, even for an instant. He is born without his own consent: his 
Organization in nowise depends upon himself: his ideas come to 
him involuntarily ; his habits are in the power of those who cause 
him to contract them: he is unceasingly modified by causes, 
whether visible or concealed, over which he has no control, which 
necessarily regulate his mode of existence, give the hue to his way of 
thinking, and determine his manner of acting. He is good or bad, 
happy or miserable, wise or foolish, reasonable or unreasonable, 
while his will is powerless to change his nature or hismood. * * « 
Man is said to deliberate when the action of the will is suspended ; 
this happens when two opposite motives act alternately upon him. 
To deliberate, is to hate and love in succession; it is to be alter- 
nately attracted and repelled: it is to be moved sometimes by one 
motive, sometimes by another. His will frequently fluctuates be- 
tween two objects, of which either the presence or the ideas move 
him alternately : he waits till he has contemplated the objects or the 
ideas they have left in his brain, which solicit him to different ac- 
tions ; he then compares these objects or ideas: but even in the 
time of deliberation, during the comparison, pending these alter- 
nations of love and hatred, which succeed each other, and some 
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times with the utmost rapidity, he is pot a freeagent for a single 
instant : the good and evil, which, he believes he finds successively 
in the objects, are necessary motives of these momentary wills—of 
the rapid motion of desire or fear that he experiences, as long as his 
uncertainty continues. From this, it will be obvious that delibera- 
tion is necessary, that wncertainty is neeessary : that whatever part 
he takes, in consequence of this dehberation, it will always neces- 
rarily be, that which he has judged, whether well or ill, is most 

robable to tern to his advantage.— System of Nature. Trans- 

ed by H. D. Robinson. 


To say that the mind is free, in the sense given to that word 
by most theologians, is to say that it is sabjeet to no law: but 
statistics prove that it is sabject to laws. 


“No man can say what may be the weather of to-morrow ; but 
the quantity of rain which falls in any particular place in any 
five years, is precisely the same as the quantity whieh falls in any 
other five years at the same place. Thus, while rt is absolutely 
impossible to predict of any one Frenchman, that dunng next year 
he will commit a crime, it is quite certain that one im about every 
six hundred and fifty of the Fresch people will do so, because in 
past years the proportion has generally been aboat that amount, 
the tendencies to crime in relation to the temptations being every- 
where invariable over a sufficiently wide range of time. So also, 
the number of persons, taken in charge by the police in London, 
for being drunk and disorderly in the streets, is, week by week, @ 
nearly uniform quantity, showing that the inclination to drink to 
excess, is always, in the mass, about the same, regard being had 
to the existing temptations or stimulations to this vice. Even 
mistakes and oversights are of regular occurrence, for it is found in 
the post-offices of large eities, that the number of letters put in 
without addresses, is year by year the same.”—Vestiges of Creation. 

Absolute Truth Unattainable.—Ch. XXVIII. 
The idealistic philosophy is very old. . It was prevalent in India 


in the time of Alexander : it was common in Greece, and is very 
e€ommon in our own age. 


“ All that which is past is a dream; aud he that hopes or de- 
pends on time coming, dreams waking.”— Bacon. 


“For anything I know, this world may be the bedlam of the 


universe.”—John Adams. 


The Eleatie Philosophers said :—* Thought and its object are 
one.” 


“ Man is the measure of all things.”—Protagoras. 
“T imagine 8 man must havea good deal of vanity who believes, 
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and a good deal of boldness, who affirms, that all the doctrines he 
holds are true, and all he rejects are false.”—B. Franklin. 


“Truth in metaphysics, like truth in matters of taste, is a trath 
of which all minds have the germ within themselves.”—D ’Alembert. 


“ And Naught 
Is everything, and everything is Naught.” 

Sir Wm. Hamilton quotes this from the Rejected Addresses, and 
says “Their ingenious authors have embodied a jest in the very 
words by which Oken, in sober seriousness, propounds the first and 
greatest of philosophical truths.” 


“The highest knowledge is a consciousness of ignorance.”— Sir 
Wm. Hamitton. 


“ Doubt is the beginning and end of our efforts to know.”— Same. 


“ The highest reach of human science is the scientific recognition 
of human ignorance.”— Same. 


Hamilton quotes the following : 

“ We know nothing in its cause; for trath lies hid from us in 
depth and distance.”— Democritus. 

“ A man is wise while in the pursuit of wisdom—a fool, when he 
thinks it is mastered.”—An Arabian Sage. 

“Who knows nothing, and thinks he knows something, his igno- 
rance is two-fold.”—A Rubdi. 

“Tf man should commence by studying himself, he would see 
how impossible it is to go farther.”— Pascal. 

“ Matter is incognisable absolutely, or in itself.”’— Aristotle. 


“ Every belief which is proved by the inconceivableness of its 
negation to invariably exist, is necessarily true.”—Herbert Spencer. 
Principles of Psychology. 

“We believe them [the first principles of reasoning} [only] be- 
cause it is not possible to disbelieve them.”—Brown. 


“The only account that can be given of our belief [in our own 
existence, etc.] is that it forms a necessary part of our constitution.” 
Dugald Stewart. 


“Tt seems now to be pretty generally agreed among philoso- 
phers that there is no instance in which we are able to perceive a 
necessary connection between two successive events, or to compre- 
oe in what manner, the one proceeds from the other as a cause.” 

me. 


“T know of only three or four arguments in the way of abstract 
reasoning that have been urged by philosophers to prove that things 
which begin to exist must have a cause. One is offered by Mr. 
Hobbes, one by Dr. Clarke, another by Mr. Locke. Mr. Hume, in 
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his Treatise on Human Nature, has examined them all, and in my 
opinion has shown that they take for granted the thing to be proved 
—a kind of false reasoning, which men are very apt to fall into 
when they attempt to prove what is self-evident.” — Reid. 


It is a singular fact, as stated by Dr. Reid, that nearly all phi- 
losophers from Plato to Hume, agree in maintaining that the mind 
does not perceive external things themselves, but only their ideas, 
images or species. 

“ Next to the positive knowledge of things which may be known, 


the most important science is to know how to be ignorant.”—De 
Luc. 


“To know that we cannot know certain things is in itself posi- 
tive knowledge, and a knowledge of the most safe and valuable 
nature; and to abide by that cautionary knowledge, is infinitely 
more conductive to our advancement in truth, than to exchange it 
for any quantity of conjecture or speculation.” —Granville Penn. 


“When Copernicus found that nothing was to be made of the 
phenomena of the Heavens, so long as everything was supposed to 
turn about the spectator, he tried whether the matter might not be 
better explained, if he made the spectator turn and left the stars at 
rest. We may make the same essay in metaphysics, as to what 
concerns our intuitive knowledge, respecting objects. If our ap- 
prehension of the objects, must be regulated by the properties, I 
cannot comprehend how we can possibly know anything about 
them a prirt. But if the object as apprehended by us, be regulated 
by the constitution of our faculties of apprehension, I can readily 
conceive the possibility."—Kant, quoted by Whewell. 

“Though we should soar into the heavens, though we should 
sink into the abyss, we never go out of ourselves: it is always our 
own thought that we perceive.” —Condillac. 


“ The inevitable result of that reasoning, in which the intellect 
fancied it possessed within itself the centre of its own system is 
and from Zeno the Eleatic to Spinoza, and from Spinoza, to the 
Schellings, Okens, and their adherents of the present day, ever has 
been, pantheism under one or other of its modes, the least repulsive 
of which differs from the rest, not in its consequences, which are 
one and the same in all, and in allalike are ab aepacaa atheistic, but 
only as it may express the striving of the philosopher himself to 
hide these consequences from his own mind.”— Coleridge. 

According to Sir James Mackintosh, Reid, the great opponent 
of Hume’s idealism, virtually admitted that he has no solid founda- 
tion for his position. “ He bawled out,‘ We must believe in‘ an 
earn world,’ but added in a whisper, ‘ We can give no reason for 
our belief.’ ” ; : 


~ 
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“Many have taught that human life is but a dream, and I, too, 
always have had such a feeling. When I censider the narrow limits 
which bound the active and inquisitive faculties of man, when I see 
how all labor is employed to satisfy ccrtain wants which again 
have no end save to lengthen our poor existence, and then that all 
satisfaction upon certain points of investigation is but a dreaming 
resignation, wherein man paints the walls,which imprison him with 
varied figures and sunny landscapes—when I consider all this, I am 
struck dumb, I turn back upon myself, and find a world which exists 
m anticipation and dark desire, more than in clear representation 
and living power. And then everything swims before my senses, 
and I smile on, dreaming farther into the world.’—Goethe in Wer- 
fer. 

“The fondamental tenet of the Vedanti school, to which in a 
more modern age the incomparable Sancara was a firm and illustri- 
ous adherent, consisted, not in denying the existence of matter, that 
is of solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (fo deny which 
would be hinacy), but ia correctmg the popular notion of it, and 
in contending that it has no essence independent of mental percep- 
tion ; that existence and perceptibility are convertible terms.”— Sur 
Wm. Jones. Discourse XII. 

“ There is no truth in the natare of things ; or the mind of man, 
from some radical deffect, is unable to discover it.— Plato. 


“ The Greenlanders,” says Cranz, “ are fond of hearing tales of 
Hurope ; but they can comprehend nothing unless illustrated by 
some comparison. The town er country, fer instance, has so many 
inhabitants, that several whales would hardly suffice to feed them a 
day ; they do not eat whales, however, but bread, which grows out 
of the ground like grass, and the flesh of animals that have horns; 
and they are carried about on the backs of large strong beasts, or 
drawn along by them upon a wooden stage. On hearing this, they 
call bread grass ; oxen, reindcer ; and horses, great dogs ; are struck 
with admiration, and express « wish to live in such a fine fruitful 
country, till they are informed that it frequently thunders, and no 
seals are to be procured there.” Herder.— History of Philosophy. 

How replace Christianity? Ch. XXX. 
What is religion? 

“The true religious philosophy of an imperfect being is not a . 
system of creed, but as Socrates taught, an infinite search or ap- 
proximation.”— Mackay, Progress of the Intellect. 


Religion is a man’s idea of the nature of his existence, the 
existence of the external universe and of its relations to him. In 
@ common acceptation of the word, it means man’s belief in regard 
to the existence of a deity, man’s duties toward that deity, if any, 
and toward his fellow maa aad himself. ° , 
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Shelley defines religion to be “ man’s perception of bis relation 
to the principle of the universe.” 


Coleridge defines religion to be the union of the “ subjective and 
the objective.” The subject is the Me, the object is the Not-me. 
Gad is part of the Not-me, and according to Coleridge’s definition, 
subjective and objective knowledge must be placed upon the same 
level, before a man can possess religion. 

Palfrey defines Natural Religion to be “ the Scienee of the being 
and attributes of God, of the relations which mar sustains to him, 
and of the duty of man as they are discovered or discoverable by 
the human understanding, exerted without supernatural aid.” 

“ Religion is the recognition of an ideal.” 

Theodore Parker quotes the following definitions of “ Religion.” 

“A likeness to God according to our ability.”—Plato. 

“ Reverence for the moral law as of divine command.”—Kant. 

“ The union of the Finite and the Infinite.”— Schelling. 

“ Faith in a moral government of the world.” —Fichte. 

“Morality becoming conscious of the free universality of its 
concrete essence.” —Hegel. This is interpreted to mean “ Perfect 
mind becoming conscious of itself.” 

“Immediate self consciousness of the absolute dependence of 
all the fimite on the infmite.”— Schletermacher. 

“The whole duty of man, comprehending im it justice, charity, 
and sobriety.”—Jeremy Taylor. 

“In India Polytheism sometimes led to rigid asceticism, and 
lofty contemplative quietism : in Rome to great public activity and 
manly vigor ; in Greece to gay abandonment of the natural emotions : 
in Persia to ascetic purity and manly devotion.” —Parker. 

“ Every man worships a conception of his own mind.”—R. W. 
Mackay. 

“ All idolatry is only comparative: the worst idotatry is only 
more idolatrous.”—Carlyle. 

“ Religion is a state of sentiment towards God.”—F. W. 
Newman. 


“ Religion is the culminating meridian of morals.”— Rev. James 
Martineau. 


“Tt is customary [anrong the peed to ask to ‘what sublime 
religion’ you belong. , perhaps, will call himself a Confucianist, 
another a Boodhist, a third a disciple of Lao-tze, a fourth a follower 
of Mohammed, of whom there are many in Chima, and then every 
one begins to pronounce a panegyric on the religion to which he 
does not belong, as politeness requires ; after which they all repeat 
is chorus, ‘Pow-toun-kiao, toun-ly.” ‘ Religions are many ; reason ig 
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one ; we are all brothers.’ This super is on tbe lips of every Chinese, 
and they bandy it from one to the other with the most exquisite ur- 
banity.”—Huc’s Journey through the Chinese Empire. Cap. V. 


“Religion without morality is superstition, which deceives the 
ee ea a false hope and sales them incapable of improve- 
ment.” — Fichte. 


Western legend says that, during the revolt of Texas against 
Mexico, the immortal Col. David Crockett made a tour through the 
Southern States to collect money and enlist soldiers. He made 
speeches, appealing to the passions and prejndices of his hearers, and 
dwelt particularly upon the strong points that the Mexicans prohibit- 
ed Slavery and Protestantism. In one of his harangues he capped 
a high-piled climax with the following outburst : “The cursed 
yellow-skinned Mexicans want us to abandon our glorious religion, 
and go to work ourselves: God everlastingly damn them !” 


The Thugs, the religious sect of professional murderers in Hin- 
dostan, are very strict in observing the ceremonial rules of their faith. 
“ No men,” says Sleeman, “ observe more strictly in domestic life, 
all that is enjoined by their priests, or demanded by their respective 
castes, nor do any men cultivate with more care the esteem of their 
neighbors, or court with more assiduity the good-will of all consti- 
tuted local authorities. In short, to men who do not know them, 
the principal members of these associations will always appear to be 
the most amiable and most respectable of the lower, be sometimes 
of the middle and higher classes, of society. The Thugs are good 
fathers, husbands, and neighbors. No Thag was ever known to of- 
fer Snir either in act or speech, to the woman he was about to 
murder.” 


“ The worship of a mad tyrant [among the Hakemites] is the 
basis of a subtle metaphysical creed, and of a severe and even ascetic 
morality.”— Milman. 


Carlyle asserts that the advertisements of Christianity as a se- 
cond “ Morrison’s ies a certain and instantaneous cure for all pos- 
sible and impossible ailments, are humbug. 


“ Religion she [Mrs. Nesbit] looked upon in the light of a tick- 
et, which being once purchased and snugly laid away in a pocket- 
book, is to be produced at the celestial gate, and thus secure admis- 
sion into heaven.” —Mrs. Stowe. Dred. 


“ Fashionable religion visits a man diplomatically three or four 
times—when he is born, when he is married, when he falls sick, and 
when he dies—and for the rest, never interferes with him.”—Eme7- 
son 


* A man is a Christian if he goes to church, pays his pew-tax 
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bows to the parson, believes with his sect, and is as good as other 
people :—that is our religion.” —Parker. 

“There is no pestilence in a state like a zeal for religion, inde- 
pendendent of [as contradistinguished from] morality.”— Bentham. . 


“Ifa man has once been in Mecca as a pilgrim, do not live in 
the same house with him ; if he has been there twice, do not live in 
the same street with him ; if he has been there three times, leave the 
country where he lives.”— Arabian Proverb. 


“So pions as to be utterly intolerable.”—H. W. Beecher. 


“I went to visit——,, whom I found unchanged, except that they 
are become a little more methodistical. I endeavored in vain to give 
them more cheerful ideas of religion—to teach them that God is not 
a jealous, childish, merciless tyrant, that he is best served by a re- 

ar tenor of good actions, not by bad singing, ill-composed pray- 
ers, and eternal apprehensions. But the luxury of false religion is 
to be unhappy.”—Rev. Sydney Smith. 

Hell the Correr-stone of Morality. 


“ All nations have adored a master, a judge, a father. This sub- 
lime faith is necessary to mankind : it ithe secret bond of society, 
the t foundation of justice, the curb of the wicked, and the ho 
of the righteous. If the heavens, despoiled of their majesty, could 
cease to manifest this existence, if God did not exist—it would be 
neceasary to invent one.”— Voltaire. 


“ Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion.” Washington’s Farewell Address, 
written by Alexander Hamilton. See Hamilton’s Works. 


Bacon apparently thought that Christianity was not necessary 
for morality. He says: “ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philo- 
sophy, to natural piety, to laws, to oe aechae ; all of which may be 
guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion were not: but 
superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute mon- 
archy in the minds of men.” 


“ In contending therefore that the benevolent affections are dis- 
interested, no more is claimed for them than must be granted to 
mere animal appetites and to malevolent passions. Each of these 

rinciples alike seeks its own object, for the sake simply of attain- 
Ing it. Pleasure is the result of the attainment, but no separate 
pa of the aim of the agent. The desire that another person may 

e gratified, seeks that outward object alone, according to the 
general course of human desire. Resentment is as disinterested as 
gratitude or pity, but not moreso. Hunger or thirst may be ag 
much as the purest benevolence, at variance with self-love— Sir 
James Mackintosh. 
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“Tf there be no moral principle in the heart, whence, come 
these transports of admiration for heroic actions, this overwhelming 
love for great souls? What has man’s enthusiasm for virtue to do 
with his physical gratification ? Why should I rather be Cato pierc- 
ing his own vitals than the conquering Caesar? If we see 
an act of violence or injustice in the street or on the highway, an 
instantaneous feeling of anger and indignation impels us to take up 
the defense of outraged innocence. * »* We hate the wicked be- 
cause they are wicked. We not only wish our own happiness, but 
we wish that of others, and when their happiness costs us nothing, 
it increases ourown. * * Every man feels pity at the sight of 
suffering. The most depraved are not without this feeling, which 
frequently places them in contradiction to themselves. The robber 
who ‘iespoild the traveller, covers the nakedness of the poor: the 
most brutal assassin will render assistance to a man who falls in a 
fit.” — Rousseau. 


“ Kindness, honesty and truth, are of themselves, and irrespect- 
ive of their rightness, sweet unto the taste of the inner man. 
Malice, envy, falsehood, injustice, irrespective of their wrongness, 
have of themselves, the bitterness of gall and wormwood.”— 
Chalmers. o 


“ Virtue is not only seen to be right—it is felt to be delicious. 
There is happiness in the very wish to make others happy. Thereis - 
a heart’s ease or a heart’s enjoyment even in the first purposes of 
kindness, as well in its subsequent performances. There is a certain 
rejoicing sense of clearness in the consistency, the exactitude of 
justice. and truth. ‘There is a triumphant elevation of spirit in 
magnanimity and honor. In perfect harmony with this, there is a 
Aan feeling of serenity and blissful contentment in gentleness and 

umility. ‘There is a noble satisfaction in those victories, which, at 
the bidding of principle, or by the power of self-command, may 
have been achieved over the propensities of animal nature. There 
is anelate independence of soul, in the conciousness of having 
nothing to hide, and nothing to be ashamed of. “In a word by the 
constitution of our nature, each virtue has its appropriate charm : 
and virtue on the whole is a fund of varied, as well as of perpetual 
enjoyment, to him who hath imbibed its spirit, and is under the 
guidance of its principles. He feels all to be health and harmony 
within and without, he seems to breathe in a atmosphere of beau- 
teous transparency—proving how much the nature of man and the 
nature of virtue are in unison with each other.”—Chalmers. 


Prevalence of Freethought. 


“ All cultivated Chinese are—intellectually at least—strict and 
conscientious atheists.”— Meadows Ch XVIII. 
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“Many of the middling classes [in Spain] are freethinkers or 
atheists.”—Dr. James Thompson. Quoted in Pearson on Infidelity 
Purt IT. ch. IV. 

“The bulk of the artizans and mechanics of London, and our 
great manufacturing and commercial towns have lost all regard and 
respect for Christianity.”—Christian Observer May, 1853. 

“ Infidelity is generally most prevalent among those trades which 
admit of most intercourse among the workmen.” Pearson. 


“ The church as it now stands no power can save.”— Arnold. 


“So far have we lost the true Christian knowledge of human 
nature, and relapsed into a heathenish anthropolatry, that the en- 
couraging a spirit of self-dependence [self-reliance] is become an 
avowed aim in the modern theories and practice of education. * 
Yet while we thus exalt and worship the very dregs Leerageal of 
human nature, we have by a judicial forfeiture lost the faith, in its 
true dignity.”—J. C, Hare. 


“Two friends of the Church of England, who take any interest 
in her welfare, can hardly talk together in these days, but their con- 
versation is sure to fall before long on the dangers that threaten her. 
* % Indeed, a month seldom goes by, but the sound as of some 
fresh crack in the walls of our Church seems to pass from one end 
of England to the other. & «* Along with these lamentations, 
we commonly hear complaints about the growth and spread of in- 
fidelity and Siasent It is true these evils have reached a great and 
alarming height.”—J. C. Hare. 


“ Experience demonstrates how learned men have been arch 
heretics, and how learned times have been inclined to Atheism.” 
— Bacon. 


Dr. Alexander, in his work on the Evidences of Christianity, 
says, “the Scriptyres, although they contain the highest excellence 
of composition, both in prose and poetry, of which a good taste 
cannot be insensible, are neglected by literary men, or rather studi- 
ously avoided.” And again, “ This common dislike of the Bible, 
even in men of refined taste and decent lives, furnishes a strong 
argument for its divine origin.” Let due credit be given to Dr. 
Alexander for the discovery of a new rule; every doctrine rejected 
by men of refined tastes and decent lives is of divine origin. 


“T fear it is incontrovertible, that what is termed polite litera- 
ture; the grand school in which taste a al its laws and refined 
perceptions, and in which are formed much more than in any higher 
austere discipline, the moral sentiment, is for the greater pe os- 
tile to the religion of Christ.”—John Foster. Essay on “ Aver- 
ston of men of taste to Evangelical Religion.” 
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“ Of all the great philosophers of this day, I think no one takes 
any interest in the popular forms of religion.” Parker. 


“The class most eMinent for intellectual culture is heedless of 

[the christian] religion throughout all Christendom.”—Parker. 
Stray Notes. : 
The Eleusinian Mysteries. 

“ Persons of both sexes and all ages were initiated. Indeed it 
was not a matter of indifference whether they would be or not : 
for the neglect of it was looked upon as a crime, insomuch that 
it was one part of the accusation for which Socrates was condemned 
to death. All persons initiated, were thought to live in a state of 
greater happiness and security than other men; being under the 
more immediate care and protection of the goddess. Nor did the 
benefit of it extend only to this life: even after death they en- 
joyed (as was believed) far greater degrees of felicity than others, 
and were honored with the first places in the Elysian Shades,’’— 
Wilkinson. Ancient Egyptians. Ch. XV. a 


“A comprehensive germ, which shall necessarily evolve all 
fature developments, down to the minutest atomic movements, is a 
more suitable attribution to the Deity, than the idea of a necessity 
a irregular interferences."—Dr. J. Pye Smith. Phil. Mag. XVI. 

840. 


“The fear of doubt is already a renunciation of faith.”— Rev. 
James Martineau. 


“The Scripture is the sole authority in matters of faith.’’— 
Arnold. 


‘¢Go to perdition if thou must,—but not with a lie in thy 
mouth.”—Carlyle. 


“Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple.”—Jesus, in Luke. -XIV. 33. 


“The reproduction of mankind is a great marvel and mystery. 
Had God consulted me in the matter, Ishould have advised him 
to continue the generation of the species by fashioning them of 
clay, in the way Adam was fashioned.”—Luther. Table Tulk. 


‘If Jehovah had ever seen the country about Naples, he 
would never have selected Canaan as a dwelling-place for his 
‘chosen people.’ ” 


‘Upon the whole, I have always considered him [David 
Hume], both in his lifetime and since his death, as approaching 
as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtnous man, as 
ae the nature of human fraility will permit.”—Dr. Ade 

mith. 
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“ One old error is worth two new truths.”— The Genius of Or- 


thodory. 
Spirit of Calvinism® 

“T have not forgotten that you wrote to me that David hated 
the enemies of God with mortal hatred, nor do I intend to contra- 
vene it, or to derogate anything from it ; for should I know that the 
king my father, and the queen my mother, and my husband and 
children were rejected of God, I would hate them with mortal ha- 
ee desire hell for them.”—-Princess Renée of France. Letter 
to Calvin. 


“The apocryphal history of the law-suit between the Jews and 
Egyptians, before Alexander, at Gaza, is well known. ‘The Jews 
sued for the payment of wages due them for their labors in building 
the pyramids. The Egyptians presented as set-off a claim of dam- 
ages for the jewelry stolen by the Israelites immediately previous to 
the exodus. Alexander dismissed the case, requiring each party to 
pay its own costs.”— Voltaire. 


“There is in them [the four Gospels] a reflection of a greatness 
which emanated from the person of Jesus, and which was of as di- 
vine a kind as was ever seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it 
is in my nature to pay Him devout reverence, I say ‘ Certainly ! 
I bow before him as the divine manifestation of the highest morali- 
ity.” —Goethe. Lewes’ Biography. Book VIII. Ch. IV. ) 


Theodore Parker on the Buble. 


“ View it in what light we may, the Bible is a very surprising 
phenomenon. In all Christian lands, this collection of books is sep- 
arated from every other, and called sacred: others are profane. 
Science may differ from them, but not from this. It is deemed a 
condescension on the part of its friends to show its agreement with 
reason. How much has been written by condescending theologians 
to show that the Bible was not inconsistent with the demonstrations 
of Newton! Should a man attempt fo reéstablish the cosmogonies 
of Hesiod, or Sanchoniathon, to allegorize the poems of Anacreon 
and Theocritus, as divines mystify the Scripture, it would be said be 
wasted his oil, and truly. | 

“ This collection of books has taken such a hold on the world as 
no other. The literature of Greece, which goes up like incense from 
that land of temples and heroic deeds, has not half the influence of 
this book from a nation alike despised in ancient and modern times. 
It is read on each Sabbath, in all the ten thousand pulpits of our 
land. In all the temples of Christendom is its voice lifted up, week 
by week. The sun never sets on its gleaming page. It goes equally 
to the cottage of the plain man, and the palace of the king. It is 
woven into the literature of the scholar, and colors .the talk of the 
street. The bark of the merchant cannot sail the sea without it ; no 
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ship-of-war goes to the conflict but the Bible is there. It enters 
men’s closets; mingles in all the grief and cheerfulness of life. The 
affanced maiden prays od, in Scripture, for strength in her new 
duties ; men are married by Scripture. The Bible attends them in 
their sickness, when the fever of the world is on them. The aching 
head finds a softer pillow when the Bible lies underneath. The 
mariner, escaping from shipwreck, clutches this first of his 
treasures, and keeps it sacred to God. It goes with the ped- 
lar in his crowded pack; cheers him at even-tide, when he sits 
down dusty and fatigued; brightens the freshness of his morning 
face. It blesses us when we are born; gives names to half Chris- 
tendom ; rejoices with us; has sympathy for our mourning ; tem- 
ous our griefs to finer issues. It is the better part of our sermons. 

t lifts man above himself; our best of uttered prayers are in its 
storied speech, wherewith our fathers and the patriarchs prayed. 
The timid man, about awaking from this dream of life, looks through 
the glass of Scripture, and his eye grows bright ; he does not fear to 
stand alone, to tread the way unknown and distant, to take the 
death-angel by the hand, and bid farewell to wife and babes and 
home. Men rest on this their dearest hopes. It tells them of God 
and his blessed Son—of earthly duties, and of heavenly rest. Foolish 
men find it the source of Plato’s wisdom, and the science of Newton, 
and the art of Raphael. Men, who believe nothing else that is spi- 
ritual, believe the Bible all through ; without this, they would not 
confess, they say, even that there was a God. 

“ Now for such effects there must be an adequate cause. That 
nothing comes of nothing, is true all the world over. It is no light 
thing to hold with an electric chain, a thousand hearts, though but 
an hour beating and bounding with such fiery speed ; what is it 
then to hold the Christian world and that for centuries? Are men 
fed with chaff and husks? The authors we reckon great, whose 
word is in the newspapers and the market-place, whose articulate 
thoughts now sway the nation’s mind, will scon pass away, giving 
place to other great men of a season, who in their turn shall follow 
them to eminence, and then oblivion. Some thousand famous 
writers come up in this century, to be forgotten in the next. But 
the silver cord of the Bible is not loosed, nor its golden bow! broken 
as time chronicles his tens of centuries passed by. Has the human 
race gone mad? ‘limesits asa refiner cf metal : the dross is piled 
in forgotten heaps, but the pure gold js reserved for use, passes 
into the ages, and is current for a thousand years hence as well as 
to-day. It is only real merit that can long pass for such ; tinsei 
will rust in the storms of life: false weights are soon detectcd there. 
It is only a heart that can speak, deep and true to a heart : a mind 
to a mind. a soul to a soul : wisdom to the wise and religion to the 
pious. There must then be in the Bible mind, heart and soul, wis- 
dom and religion: were it otherwise, how could millions find it 
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their law-giver, friend and prophet.’ Some of the greatest of 
human institutions seem built on the Bible: such things will not 
stand on heaps of chaff, but on mountains of rock. 

“What is the secret cause of this wide and deep influence? It 
must be found in the Bible itself, and must be adequate to the 
effect.” — Discourse on Religion. 


“ Speedy end to superstition,—a gentle one if you can contrive 
it, but an end. What can it profit any mortal to adopt locutions 
and imaginations which do not correspond to fact ; which no sane 
mortal can deliberately adopt in his soul as true ; which the most 
orthodox of mortals can only, and this after infinite and essentially 
impious effort to put out the eyes of his mind, persuade himself to 
believe that he believes? Away with it; in the name of God 
come out of it, all true men !”—Carlyle, Life of John Sterling. 


“One of the first things which must needs strike every reader 
of the New Testament, even the most thoughtless and careless, 
is the perpetual mention that is made of Faith, the great and 
paramount importance attached to Faith. Faith is there spoken 
of as the foundation, the source, and the principle of everything 
that can be excellent and praiseworthy in man,—as the power by 
which all manner of signs and wonders are to be wrought,—as the 
golden key by which alone the treasures of heaven are to be un- 
locked,—as the unshakable, indestructible rock on which the 
Christian church is to be built. When our Lord came down from 
the mount, where the glory of the Godhead shone through its 
earthly tabernacle, during the fervor of his prayer, and where his 
spirit was: refreshed by talking with. Moses and Elias on the great 
work he was about to accomplish,—when, after this brief interval 
of heavenly communion, he returned to earth, and was met by that 
woful spectacle of its misery and helpléssness, physical and moral, 
the child who was sore vexed by the spirit, and whom his disciples 
could not heal,—and when, the cure having been wrought instant- 
aneously by his omnipotent word, he was asked by his disciples 
why they had been unable to effect it,—he replied ‘ Because of 
your unbelief.’ And then, having thus taught them what was the 
cause of their weakness, he tried to revive and renew their hearts 
by telling them how they might gain strength, and how great 
strength they might gain : “ Verily, I say to you, if ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say, to this mountain, ‘ Remove 
hence to yonder place :’ and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible to you:” thus encouraging them by declaring the in- 
finite power that lies in the very least Faith, if it be but genuine 
and living. In like manner, when the wonder of the disciples is 
excited by the withering of the fig-tree, he calls away their thoughts 
from the particular outward effect, to the principle by which such 
effects, and far greater, may be produced: “ Verily, I say to you, 
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if ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is 
done to the fig-tree, but also, if ye shall say, to this mountain, ‘ Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea,’ it shall be done.” 
When we pass on from the Gospels to the Epistles, we find the 
power and working of Faith still more frequently urged, and still 
more emphatically dwelt in. The most inattentive reader can 
hardly fail to observe, how the justifying character of Faith, in its 
absolute exclusive primacy, forms the central point of St. Paul’s 
teaching. And in the text we hear the Apostle of Love, joining 
his voice with that of him who is more especially the Apostle of 
Fuith, proclaiming that ‘ this’, and this alone, ‘is the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our Faith.’”—J. C. Hare. The Victory 
of Faith. 

“When moral rectitude is disjoined from [Christian] Faith, 
there is no trust in it.”—J. C. Hare. 

“ Faith is trust.”— Luther. 

“There is no stability for morality, except in Faith.”—Hare. 


Just as the last pages of the Evidences are in the hands of the 
compositors, I have fallen upon a copy of Henry T. Prinsep’s Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia. This work contains some interesting pas- 
sages in regard to Boodhism, from which the author says that 
Christianity was derived. I make the following extract :— 

“That the doctrines of Sakya-Muni spread widely over the 
Western world, as well as over the Kast, is sufficiently known and 
established. Pythagoras brought the doctrine of transmigration 
into Greece at a period, so close to that of the decease of Sakya- 
Muni, as to make it probable that he received it even from himself ; 
but we have no direct evidence that the philosopher went further 
east than Babylon. The fact, however, that he derived his doctrines 
from an Indian source is very generally admitted ; and it has other 
points of resemblance with Boodhism, besides the belief in metemp- 
sychosis or transmigration of souls. The discipline he established 
and the life of silence and meditation he enjoined, with the degrees 
of initiation introduced, which was a kind of successive ordination, 
correspond exactly with the precepts of the Pitakattayan, and the 
practices reported in the Attha-katha. 

“The Pythagorean institutions also are described as very monas- 
tic in their character, resembling thus closely,in that respect also, the 
viharas of the Boodhists of India. The doctrines of Pythagoras 
were widely spread over Greece, over Italy, and Asia Minor, for cen- 
turies after his decease, and under the name of Mythraic, the faith 
of Boodha had also a wide extension. The general expectation of 
the birth of a great prophet, Redecmer, or Savior, which is alluded 
to even by Tacitus, as prevailing when Jesus Christ appeared. 
was, there can be no doubt, of Boodhistic orjgin, and not at all 
confined to Jews, or based only on the prophecies of their scripture. 
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Although, therefore the classic literature of that age affords no 
evidence of the precise character of this Boodhism, nor of the basis 
of scripture or tradition on which it rested, still the two facte,— 
first, the existence of these books in India at the period, and secondly, 
the wide spread in the West of the dectrines and belief, which rested 
upon them—may be considered as both well-established and not 
likely to be denied. 

“ Under the supposition of the preéxistence [and extensive prev- 
alence] of Boodhism, such as these sacred books describe, and its 
professors still preach, the rapid spread.of Christianity in the first 
and second centuries of our era, is not surprising. To a mind, al- 
ready impressed with Boodbistic belief and Boodhistic doctrines, the 
birth of a Savior and Redeemer for the Western world, recognised 
as a new Boodh by wise man of the East, that is by Magi, Srama- 
nas or Lamas, who had obtained the Arhat sanctification, was an 
event expected and therefore readily accepted when declared and 
announced. It was no abjuration of an old faith that the teachers 
of Christianity asked of the Boodhists, but a mere qualification of 
an existing belief, by the incorporation into it of the Mosaic account 
of the creation, original sin and the fall of man. « +* «x 
It would require an entire volume to compare in detail the 
several points of similarity [between Boodhism and Christianity], 
and to trace the divergence from the more ancient doctrine and 
practice, in the creed, and forms of ritual ultimately adopted by the 
church of the West. It is enough for our present purpose to estab- 
lish the superior antiquity of the one, found to exhibit so many points 
of close correspondence. 

“But independently of the similarity of doctrine, of ritual and of in- 
stitutions,we anes that Boodhism has run in the East a very analogou; 
course with Romanism in the West. Having its classes of specially 
initiated and ordained teachers, it spread widely amongst the popula- 
tion, before it was adopted and made a state religion by the reigning 
sovereigns. It was ‘torn to pieces by heresies and schisms on trivial 
observances and doctrinal points, till one sect, having enlisted the 
power of the state on its side, persecuted and expelled its opponent, 
to the weakening and ultimate ruin of the church and its authority. 
* »* But the religion of Tibet and of China, differing widely in 
one respect from that of papistical Rome, is by principle tolcrant. 
Believing that the human mind can by meditation and abstraction, 
arrive at the knowledge of divine truth, it concedes freedom of 
thought and conscience to all.” 


Notices of Books, for the Information of those who may wish to 
examine further. 


This book is confessedly only a compendium—a compilation of 
what has been written by others. It is but reasonable to presume 
that some of those who read it, may wish to examine further. For 
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the benefit of such 1 add some notices of books written for and 
against the Bible. 


Christian Books - 


The four principal books in favor of the Bible may be said to 
be Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
Jenyn’s Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion, and Paley’s 
Natural Theology. . 

Paley in his Bvidences bases his argument almost entirely on the 
miracles. After having closed the hearing of all the evidence 
which he has seen fit to adduce in favor of his faith, he says, “ with 
us, upon the subject of the truth of Christianity, there is but one 
question, namely, whether the miracles were actually wrought.” 

He advances two main propositions. The first is “ That there 
is satisfactory evidence that mary professing to be original witnes- 
ses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labors, dangers 
and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of 
those accounts : and that they also submitted from the same motives 
to new rules of conduct.” ‘That the early Christians must have 
suffered much, he proves by the nature of the case, by the testimony 
of the Pagan historians of Rome, and by the accounts of the per- 
secutions preserved in the New Testament and in the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. He then endeavors to prove the truth- 
fulness of the historical scriptures by showing that they were qupt- 
ed by ancient Christian writers; that they were held in peculiar 
respect ; that they were in early times collected into distinct volumes 
and distinguished by appropriate and respectful names; that they 
were publicly read and expounded in the early Christian assemblages ; 
that commentaries were early written upon them ; that they were 
received by Christians of different sects and persuasions ; that the 
four Evangels, the Acts, the thirteen Epistles of Paul, the first of 
John, and the first of Peter, were received without doubt by those 
who doubted concerning the other books of our present canon ; and 
that these propositions cannot be predicated of any other books. 

His second proposition is that no other allezed miracles are 
supported by similar testimony. ‘Thus, his whole argument rests 
upon his first proposition, which is unsound because neither the New 
Testament nor any other received history asserts that any Christian 
martyr has witnessed a miracle of the apostles. 

Although Paley rests his case on the miracles, he does not ne- 
glect other testimony. He introduces the prophecy of Isaiah (CA. 
LI), which relates to Jacob, and not to Jesus, and the prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, which was probably, or at least, 
for all we know to the contrary, written after the event. He then 
introduces the morality of the Gospel, admitting at the same time, 
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that “morality, neither in the Gospel nor in any other book, can be 
a subject, properly speaking of discovery.” He then endeavors to 
show that the character of Jesus is represented in the same manner 
by the four evangelists, and that the character is an original one. 
The most successful portion of Paley’s essay, is that wherein he - 
attempts, and I think successfully, to show that the matter of the 
four gospels was written by persons who lived in the apostolic age, 
and were acquainted with the state of affairs in Judea, in the time 
of Jesus. He does not show, however, that each of the four evan- 
gelists had separate means of knowledge. Such is about the 
substance of Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. John Foster 
writes thus of Paley: “It has been the enviable lot of here and 
there a favored individual, to do some one important thing so 
well, that it shall never need to be done again : and we regard Dr. 
Paley’s writings on the Evidences of Christianity as of so signally 
decisive a character, that we should be content to let them stand 
as the essence and the close of the great argument on the part of 
its believers; and should feel no despondency or chagrin, if we 
could be prophetically certified, that such an efficient Christian 
reasoner would never henceforth arise. We should consider the 
grand fortress of proof, as now raised and finished, the intellectual 
capital of that empire, which is destined to leave the widest boun- 
daries attained by the Roman far behind.” 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion is a work of much fame, but as 
it appears to me, of no great merit. Seven-eighths of the book are 
occupied with the consideration of analogies in nature, going to 
show that there are no antecedent improbabilities in the general 
scheme of Christianity, and one-eighth is devoted to the positive 
evidences in its favor—which are limited to miracles and proph- 
ecies. 

As analogical to a future life, he finds that men have at differ- 
ent times different mental and physical powers, and different capa- 
cities for pleasure and suffering. There are also changes in capacities 
and states of life in lower animals, as the caterpillar changes to 
the chrysalis, and the chrysalis to the butterfly. Now that we 
have “ capacities of action, of happiness and misery”, “ before death 
is a presumption that we shall retain them through and after 
death.” “There is really no particular distinct ground or reason 
for apprehending that our living powers will be destroyed by 
death. The mind is one and indivisible, not at all dependent on 
the body, but merely residing in it, as is proved by the fact, that 
the loss of an arm or leg does not weaken the intellectual powers.” 
And thus he goes on, building his castle in the air, as a zealous 
Christian might before the birth of physiology. 

As to his analogies for a future state of rewards and. punish- 
ments, a moral government of the universe by an anthropomorphic 
divinity, and the probability that this world is a state of proba- 
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tion, I cannot consider them worthy of a place here, but refer the 
curious to the work itself, hoping that they may find more informa- 
tion, and take more interest in it than I could. Brougham says, 
it is “the most argumentative and philosophical defence of Chris- 
tianity ever submitted to the world.” Dr. Arnold says, it is “ one 
of the greatest works in the lan .” Chalmers “ always reck- 
oned” Bishop Butler to be “ one of the best and wisest of writers.” 

Soame Jenyns, in his work on the Internal Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, lays down the following points, viz. : 

“First. That there is now extant a book entitled, the New Testa- 


ment. 

“ Secondly. That from this book may be extracted a system of reli- 
gion entirely new, both with regard to the object and the doctrines, 
not only infinitely superior to, but unlike everything which had ever 
before entered into the mind of man. 

“Thirdly. That from this book may likewise be collected a sys- 
tem of ethics in which every moral precept founded ou reason is 


carried to a higher degree of purity and perfection than in anyother . 


of the wisest philosophers of preceding ages ; every moral precept, 
founded on false principles, is totally omitted, and many new pre- 
ous added, peculiarly corresponding with the new object of this re- 
igion. 

“Lastly. That such a system of religion and morality could not 
possibly have been the work of any man or set of men; much less 
of those obscure, ignorant and illiterate persons, who actually did 
discover and publish it to the world ; and that, therefore, it must 
undoubtedly have been effected by the intezposition of the Divine 
power, that it must derive its origin from God.” 

The works in favor of the Bible, which have appeared most read- 
able to me, are the books of Channing and Palfrey, entitled Eviden- 
ces of Christianity. 

‘The only noteworthy defense of the genuineness of the Mosaic 
books is to be found in Hengstenberg on the Pentateach. The same 
author, in his Christology of the Old Testament, endeavors to show 
that the ITebrew prophets foretold the coming of Jesus. 

The ablest defense of the genuineness of the four gospels is that 
of Norton. It is, as Greg says, “a work full of learning, resolutely 
applied to the establishment of a foregone conclusion.” 

Leibnitz wrote on The Conformity of Faith with Reason, and 
The Theodicea, on the Origin of Evil. | Chalmers says “ Leibnitz is 
rightly held to be the most philosophical defender of Christianity in 
its own peculiar and evangelical form. We should not say that he 
is the most effective defender of it, an honor which we should rather 
ascribe to Jonathan Edwards.” I must confess that I have not been 
able to fipd anything in the controversial works of Lejbnitz save 
words, 

‘The principal writings o” Jonathan Edwards are his Essay on 
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the Will, and Sermons exalting the merits of Hell. Chalmers says 
“ There is no European, divine to whom I make such frequent ap- 
peals in my class-room, as I do to Edwards; no book of human 
com on which I more strenuously recommend thaa his Treatise 
on t ut” = 

The best a t for an anthropomorphic divinity is that in Pa 
ley’s Natural Theology ; the best A ela n sstify the moral gov- 
ernment of the universe, supposing it to be under the control of an 
omnipotent and anthropomorphism is that of Plutarch. 

: itto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature is the best work of its 


T. H. Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy 
Scriptures is a valuable book. It is not the work of a great man, 
but of a sensible and very industrious student. The book replies to 
more objections against the Bible than any other Christian work. 
He treats of the necessity of a divine revelation, the genuineness of 
the Biblical books, their preservation, the testimony of the miracles 
and prophecies, the Biblical morality, the “ wonderful harmony ” of the 
Scriptures, their tendency “ to promote the temporal and eternal hap- 
pues of mankind ;” the superiority of Christianity to all other re- 
igions, ete. 

Several books have been written by Christian authors to give a 
view of the arguments and evidences adduced by anti-Christian 

hilosophers. The best of these books are those of Leland and 
earson. 

Leland wrote about a hundred years ago, and Hume is the latest 
author whom he notices. He pretends to give the arguments of 
Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Tindal, Toland, Chubb, Blount, Morgan, 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke and Hume, confining himself to English 
writers. He misrepresents the freethinkers badly, but was probably 
not conscious of the misrepresentation, having been blinded by his 
own religious zeal. 

The most readable of this class is Pearson’s Infidelity, tts Aspects, 
Causes and Agencies, being the Prize Essay of the British Organiza- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance. Pearson treats his subject under 
the following heads :—* Atheism, or the Denial of the Divine Ex- 
istence ; Pantheism, or the Denial of the Divine Personality ; Na- 
turalism, or the Denial of the Divine Providential Government ; 
Spiritualism, or the Denial of the Bible Redemption ; Indifferentism, 
or the Denial of Man’s Responsibility ; Formalism, or the Denial of 
the Power of Godliness.” The author pretends to represent the ar. 
guments of the different classes of anti-Christian philosophers, but he 
misrepresents them. 


Anti-Christian Books. 


_ _The ablest work on the genuineness of the Old Testament books 
is The Introduction of De Wette. It has been translated by Theo- 
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dore Parker. I have obtained my evidences on the genuineness of 
the Bible principally from this-book. De Wette has also written 
an Introduction to the New Testament. It is good but it does not 
demolish the gospels as his other book does the Pentateuch. It has 
not been translated. 

The Life of Jesus critically my vere by Dr. D. F. Stratss ex- 

the mythical nature of the Histories of Jesus. It is a very 
learned and able work ; but its minute examination of the particu- 
lar myths is tiresome. 

ume’s essays on Miracles, Providence, and a Future State, Lib- 
erty and Necessity, and Skeptical Doubts are among the ablest philo- 
sophical writings in existence. 

The Progress of the Intellect as agg tg in the religious de- 

of the Greeks and Hebrews by R. W. Mackay, is a learned, 
instructive and well-written book: but it lacks unity, compactness 
and often interest. It frequently dwells to tiresomeness on details, 
and does not give sufficient ecru to the main features of the 
“religious development.” ides the religious histories of Greece 
and Judea are so different, distinct and comprehensive that, it appears 
to me, they should have been treated in oe works or have been 
included in a work on the religions of all nations. With all these 
faults however, the work is a very valuable one; as every reader 
will discover who seeks information upon either Greek or Jewish 
mt bac! face confines his attention to the chapters devoted to that 
subject which interests him. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy is a very philosophical review and 
classification of all the classes of human knowledge. In the course 
of his book he takes occasion to treat Christianity as a worn-out 
system. He says that man cannot discover the final causes of phe- 
nomena and should confine his attention to the laws. In Lewes’ 
Biographical Dictionary he is styled “the Bacon of the X1Xth 


Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity is an attempt to show that 
all religious systems are the natural and necessary productions of 
the human mind in different stages of development. 

I do not consider any of the above works to be suited to the 


Hennell’s Origin of Christianity is a learned, able, clear, and 
interesting. The author argues well against the genuineness of the 
gospels, the trustworthiness of the miracle-reports, the applicability 
of the O. T. Messianic prophecies to Jesus, and the originality of 
the teachings of Jesus. This work has not had the fame aad cir- 
culation which it deserves. 

Bentham’s Not Paul but Josus is a thorough exposure of the 
imposture of Paul in claiming to be a Christian. 1 have condensed 
his argument in Ch. V. 

Peine’s Age of Reason and Volney'’s Ruins have had a larger 


—— 
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circulation than any other books written against the Bible. Both 
are interesting and intelligible to every understanding, but neither 
contains much information. 

The XVth and XVIth chapters of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
are devoted to criticisms on the early growth and condition of 
Christianity. They are very interesting. 

Rousseau’s Emile contains ah episode called The Confession of 
Faith of the Savoyard Vicar. In this confession, Rousseau argues 
against atheism, against taking revelation on hearsay, and in favor 
of the character and morality of Jesus. 

Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary was first published in 
1697. Bayle is one of the greatest of modern skeptics. As Vol- 
taire says “ His bitterest enemies are forced to confess that there is 
nota line in his works which contains an evident blasphemy against 
the Christian religion; but his most zealous defenders avow that in 
the controversial articles, there is not a page which does not lead the 
reader to doubt and often to incredulity.” His most celebrated 
articles are those on David, the Manicheans, Pyrrhonisme, and the 
Pauliczans. 

The Vestiges of Creation [by Robert Chambers?]} is an able, 
interesting and instructive work, written to advocate Laplace’s 
theory of the formation of the universe and the “ Development 
Theory ” of the formation of the animal kingdom. The work has 
been greatly abused because it had great influence. The author, 
says Of the book, in the preface to the tenth English edition :—* It 
never had a single declared adherent,—and nine editions have been 
sold. Obloquy has been poured upon the nameless author from a 
score of sources,—and his leading idea, in a subdued form, finds its 
way into books of science, and gives a direction to research. 
Professing adversaries write books in imitation of his, and with the 
benefit of a few concessions to prejudice, contrive to obtain the 
favor denied to him.” 

The Phases of Faith by F. W. Newman is 2 good picture of 
the travels of the Christian through the dogmas of Christianity, 
but the book is best suited for those who have believed and studied 
the Mysteries of the Trinity, Incarnation, Adam’s Fall, Atonement, 
etc. The Rev. James Martineau has written on excellent review 
of the work. 

Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy is the only English history of the 
Jews worthy of notice. It exposes the unreliable qharacter of the 
Biblical history, and shows up the wickedness of the chosen people. 
It is an able, and interesting book. 

The Creed of Christerdom by W. R. Greg, is a well-written 
book. The author attacks a great many of the Christian dogmas, 
and all that he says is worth the saying ; but he does treat any por- 
tion of the subject thoroughly 

The System of Nature attributed to Baron D’Holbach is the 
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best work in favor of atheism. Its style is clear and forcible 
Brougham says it is ‘ The work of a great author.’ 

Man's Nature and Development by H. G. Atkinson and Harriet 
Martineau is an able work against anthropomorphism, but it israther 
fragmentary in its character.’ 

Shelley's Queen Mab with its notes is decidedly hostile ta 
anthropomorphism. 

Byron wrote no work directed specially against the Bible, but 
he inserted many anti-Christian sentences in Childe Harold, the 
Vision of Judgment, and Cain. . 

Carlyle and Emerson have not expressed their religious opinions 
clearly in any of their works, nor has either made an open attack 
on the Bible. 

Voltaire exercised an immense influence on the religious 
Opinions of his century ; but his anti-Christian writings have been 
aie by later, more learned and more complete works. His 
Philosophical Dictionary was his chief work against the Bible. - 

Taylor’s Diegesis, Higgin’s Anacalypsis, and Dupins’ Origine de 
tous les Cultes are learned works written principally to show that the 
doctrines of Christianity were derived from heathen nations and 
had, mostly, their origin in astronomical symbolism. Each of these 
books contains interesting passages, but all of them are incon- 
oe aud unsatisfactory. The authors were smothered under their 

earning. 

The best work on Religious Symbolism is that of Creuzer, as 
translated and improved by Guigniaut. It has not been translated 
into English. 

One of the best critical works on the anti-christian side is The 
Doctrines of Christianity depicted in their historical development and 
in their struggle with modern science by Dr. D. F. Strauss. It has 
not been translated into English, but it is probable that I shall 
. undertake the work. 

Koehler-Glaube und Wissenschaft [Science and Superstition] by 
Prof. Karl Vogt, Der Kreislauf des Lebens [The Circulation of 
Life] by Prof. Jucobus Moleschott, and Kraft und Stoff [Matter 
and Force] by Dr. Buechner, books published within a few years in 
Germany, have had a great circulation there and have had much in- 
fluence on the public mind. The main purpose of all is to prove 
that mind is a mere function of the brain. They have not been 
translated into English. 
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Errors. 


Vol. I. p. 109. The two tribes which adhered to Rehoboam were 
not Judah and Levi but Judah and Benjamin. 

Dr. Kitto, editor of the Biblical Encyclopedia was not a “bishop,” 
as I have in several places styled him. 

Vol. II. p. 146. The Jewish prophets were not all priests in office, 
but they were in feeling. 

The statement of the doctrines of the Arminians on 162, 
Vol. II. is taken, not from the Arminian “Confession of Faith,” but 
from Mosheim’s definition of their doctrines.. The Arminians assert 
that God sends his grace, sufficient to save, upon all men, but that 
only those will accept that grace whom he from all eternity foresaw 


would do so. 








